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PREFACE. 


No  period  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe  has  been 
so  productive  of  philosophical  speculation  as  that  of  the 
Revolution  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
The  analogy  between  the  occurrences  of  that  age  and  those 
in  France  during  the  terrific  revolutions  of  that  kingdom, 
and  the  lessons  which  may,  in  this  country,  still  be  learned 
fro/n  both  convulsions,  give,  in  the  passing  events  of  our 
own  times,  intense  interest  to  such  details.  Numerous 
historical  and  biographical  works  have  been  published 
concerning  the  incidents  which  took  place,  and  the  persons 
who  figured,  during  the  grand  rebellion  in  England,  and 
the  troubles  in  Scotland,  but  there  is  still  ample  room  for 
historical  or  biographical  investigation  and  narrative. 

Notwithstanding  that  biography  has  been  long  a  favourite 
department  of  English  literature,  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  never  has  been  compiled  any  detailed  or  separate 
Life  of  Alexander  Henderson^  who  was  a  prime  mover 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  until  tlie  Presbyterians  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  deprived  of  power  by  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Soon  after  Henderson's  death,  the  propriety 
of  publishing  a  life  of  him  was  suggested  by  one  of 
his  contemporaries.  Principal  Baillie,  in  a  letter  to  the 
reverend  Mr  Clerk,  minister  at  London,  who  was  the 
author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Late  Divines,"  says,  "  I 
wish  we    had  a  narration    of   one    other   of  ours   also. 
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to  send  U>  yon,  I  mean  your  some  time  good  fnend^ 
Mr  Henderson,  a  truly  wordie  divine  for  piety,  learning, 
wisdom,  eloquence,  humility,  single  life,  and  every  good 
part,  and  for  some  years  the  most  eyed  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms."  Wodrow,  who  may  be  denominated  the 
Strype  of  our  Church,  evidently  intended  to  record  the 
usefulness  of  Henderson  in  an  en  laired  biography  of  him, 
and  actually  set  about  procuring  facts  for  the  purpose. 
But  although  he  has  left  collections  of  matter  for  the  lives  of 
about  one  hundred  Scottish  worthies,  Henderson  is  not  of 
the  number.  In  a  letter  to  Dr  James  Frazer,  London, 
dated  January  II,  1723,  he  says  of  Henderson,  "Hb  family 
and  younger  years  I  can  give  but  little  account  of,  but 
have  writ  to  my  acquaintances  at  Edinburgh  and  Fyfe  to 
make  inquiries  and  to  send  me  what  they  can  gather.'* 
But  he  afteni'ards  writes,  *^  I  am  ashamed  to  give  so  lame 
an  account  of  this  extraordinary  person,  but  till  I  have 
hrther  time  to  make  inquir}^  this  is  all  tliat  offers  about 
him."*  Again,  in  the  year  1749,  when  the  controversy 
about  Henderson's  death-bed  recantation  was  renewed 
between  Mr  George  Logan,  one  of  the  ministers,  of  Edin- 
bui^h,  and  Mr  Thomas  Ruddiman,  principal  keeper  of 
the  Advocates'  Library,  a  wish  was  once  more  expressed 
that  ^'  some  of  our  learned  clergy  would  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  that  famous  man,  Mr  Alexander  Henderson." 
About  thirty  years  ago,  the  late  Dr  M'Crie  formed  the 
design  of  composing  Memoirs  of  Henderson,  and,  after 
having  made  some  progress  in  gathering  materials  for 
the  work,  he  abandoned  it  to  write  the  Life  of  Knox; 
but  he  compiled  a  short  account  of  Henderson,  which  he 
communicated  to  the  Christian  Magazine.  Mr  Chambers, 
in  his  Biographical  Dictionary  of  eminent  Scotsmen,  has, 
within  these  few  years,  given  a  similar  outline  of  the  most 
prominent  facts  of  Henderson's  public  life.     A  scarcity  of 

•  In  his  gossiping  MS.  diary,  in  the  Advocates*  Library,  called  Anakcta, 
Wodrow  mentions  Henderson  inddenully  only  two  or  three  times. 
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niateiials  for  detailing  the  more  circumstantial  incidents  of 
his  personal  history  has  hitherto  been  the  probable  cause 
why  an  enlarged  biography  has  not  been  published.  As 
no  research  was  made  when  original  minute  information 
might  have  been  easily  obtained,  the  incidents  of  his 
private  life  are  now  but  imperfectly  known.  His  public 
transactions  are  more  accessible,  because  they  have  from 
the  first  been  necessarily  comprised  in  every  history  of 
the  period;  but  although  tliese  may  have  already  been 
examined  as  a  portion  of  general  history,  yet  both  the 
facts  and  the  observations  to  which  they  give  rise  are  only 
to  be  found  scattered  at  different  and  distant  intervab 
throughout  the  pages  of  old  voluminous  writers.  In  every 
point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  still  desirable  that  the  subject 
of  his  life  should  be  treated  in  a  collected  and  condensed 
form.  And  if  the  author  has  been  the  first  merely  to 
<!ompres8  and  combine  all  the  dispersed  materiak  into 
one  harmonious  sequence,  Presbyterians  at  least  will  deem 
the  attempt  praiseworthy ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he  has 
succeeded  in  laying  before  the  public  personal  details  more 
minute  than  those  which  Wodrow  or  any  other  writer  has 
hitherto  recorded,  he  feels  assured  that  he  has  done  some 
service  to  the  subject  he  has  undertaken. 

A  work  of  this  kind  should  also  be  useful,  inasmuch  as 
it  embraces  an  obscure  but  most  important  period  of  our 
ecclesiastical  history,  during  which  Episcopacy  was  over- 
thrown in  Scotland,  and  those  troubles  ensued,  which 
brought  on  the  grand  rebellion  in  England.  The  Presby- 
terian reformation  from  Prelacy  is,  in  the  power  and  per- 
manency of  its  consequences,  inferior  only  to  that  from 
Popery;  and  of  all  the  great  men  of  our  Church,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Knox,  the  deepest  debt  of  gratitude 
is  due  to  Henderson.  The  events  in  which  he  took  so 
prominent  a  part  are  not  treated  of  either  by  Calderwood 
or  Wodrow  in  their  histories.  Calderwood  has  brought 
down  our  ecclesiastical  history"  to  the  death  of  James,  in 
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JG25.  Kirkton  and  Wodruv  bike  it  Dp  from  the  restoratiofi 
of  Charles  II.  But  between  tliese  periods  there  is  a  gap 
left  iu  the  hhxoTy  of  the  CLurch  of  ScotLuid  by  its  original 
hi»torianSy  which  has  been  partially  supplied  by  Guthry 
and  .Spalding,  and  more  lately  by  Stevenson,  whose  history 
ih  a  work  of  industrious  merit,  but  diffuse  and  now  scarcely 
known.  M^Crie  has  done  admirable  justice  to  the  cham- 
pions of  the  First  Keformation,  and  of  the  Deformation 
period  as  it  is  called  by  Pre»by terians :  but  he  who,  for 
twenty  years  before  the  event,  struggled  to  attain  tbe  Second 
Ileformation,  and  who  at  last  effected  it,  has  hitherto  found 
no  biographer  excepting  in  the  pages  of  the  Christian 
Magazine  and  Scottish  Biographical  Dictionar}'.  If  the 
histories  of  Calderwood  and  Wodrow  have  been  useful,  a 
connecting  link  betM'een  these  two  works  will  make  them 
still  more  interesting ;  and  if  the  Lives  of  Knox  and  Melville 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  public,  there  seems  not  only  to 
be  room  but  encouragement  for  the  present  attempt,  which 
has  for  its  object  both  to  fill  a  part  of  this  gap  left  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  bv  its  oriurinal  historians, 
and,  at  tbe  same  time,  to  form  an  addition,  in  Scottish  ELccle- 
siastical  Biography,  to  the  Lives  of  Knox  and  Melville. 

Altliough  the  Covenanters  were  the  foster  fathers  of 
liberty  in  Britain,  yet,  in  tlie  general  history  of  this  period, 
too  little  attention  has  been  hitherto  bestowed  on  the  part 
which  they  acted.  Tlie  important  feature  in  this  case,  that 
tlie  troubles  in  Scotland  were  the  precursors  of  the  grand 
rebellion  in  England,  has  never  been  sufficiently  kept  in 
view.  The  general  remark,  that  the  English  malcontents 
took  the  first  hint,  and  even  the  methods  of  their  more 
minute  movements,  from  die  Presbyterians,  has  been  often 
made  in  a  cursory  manner ;  but  the  fact  has  not  hitlierto 
fixed  the  attention  of  our  historians  so  steadily  as  to  suggest 
tlie  obvious  corollary,  namely,  that  a  detail  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  the  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
Scotland,  is  one  of  the  best  keys  to  unlock  the  secret  springs 
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of  this  ambiguous  epoch.  Tliis  work  comprehends,  there- 
fore, not  only  the  Life,  but  the  Times  of  Alexander  Hen- 
derson. One  of  its  main  objects  is  to  search  the  remote 
causes  which  brought  on  the  first  shock  in  Scotland,  and  to 
trace  the  lines  by  which  the  electricsil  effect  was  conveyed 
into  England.  By  detecting  the  progress  of  that  secret 
intercourse  which  existed  between  the  parties  at  Edinburgh 
and  London,  farther  evidence  may  be  afforded  of  the  orij^iii 
of  many  mysterious  incidents  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
This  idea  was  first  suggested  by  l)r  M'Gill,  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Gla^Jgow,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  in  18'24,  and 
bad  been  so  far  acted  upon  when  D' Israeli,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I,  recommended 
it  to  the  consideration  of  historians  as  a  new  vein  which  had 
not  been  struck  into. 

AnoUier  object  of  tlie  work  is  to  give  a  connected  history 
of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution  from  the  First  Reformation 
to  the  death  of  Henderson.  It  is  remarkable  that  Hen- 
derson was  the  honoured  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, of  proposing  and  partly  of  framing  the  famous 
Covenants  of  his  day,  the  Confession  of  our  Faith,  our 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  our  Directory  or  Platform 
of  Church  Government  and  Worship,  and  likewise  of  for- 
warding and  materially  improving  the  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms  which  is  still  used  in  our  churches.  Before 
Henderson  became  a  leader  of  his  party,  the  General 
As'^embly  had  been  long  corrupted  by  the  Court,  and  for 
twenty  years  suppressed  altogether.  He  not  only  restored 
it  to  its  original  purity,  but  esUiblished  our  most  important 
ecclesiastical  constitutions,  which  have  ever  since  guided 
our  procedure  in  Church  courts.  The  selection  of  our 
creed,  and  the  form  of  our  church  government,  was  the 
work  of  Knox;  the  founding  of  Presbytery  in  the  hearts 
of  our  peasantry,  as  the  phitform  of  our  worship,  was  the 
labour  of  Melville ;  and  on  Henderson  devolved  the  task  of 
rearing  the  superstructure  of  our  Church,  and  fortifying  it 
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with  its  strong  towers  of  defence.  The  author,  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  services  rendered  by  Henderson 
in  this  particular,  has  therefore  given,  after  the  manner 
of  Baillie's  Historical  Vindication,  a  narrative  of  the  state 
of  parties,  of  the  progress  of  our  church  government,  and 
of  the  forms  still  acted  upon  in  the  exercise  of  church  dis- 
cipline. Under  this  department  there  will  be  found  as 
connected  an  account  as  could  be  contained  in  a  work 
of  this  nature,  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
of  which  Henderson  was  a  leading  member.  These  topics 
are  not  inferior  in  importance  to  those  already  mentioned, 
and  they  also  have,  hitherto,  obtained  only  a  divided 
attention. 

In  collecting  materials,  the  author  is,  of  course,  under  a 
general  obligation,  for  facts  and  observations,  to  all  the 
printed  works  which  bear  on  the  subject ;  but  he  has  been 
careful  to  consult  the  Scottish  authorities,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  make  himself  master  of  those  manuscripts  which 
have  not  been  published,  or  which  have  been  printed 
merely  for  the  members  of  our  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
literary  clubs.  Even  in  perusing  Baillie's  Letters, 
Guthry's  Memoirs,  and  Calderwood's  History,  he  has 
preferred  the  written  to  the  printed  copies,  as  being  fuller 
in  some  instances.  The  author  feek  the  obligation  he  is 
under  to  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  and  to  Mr  Wallace,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  make  use  of  the 
letters  and  papers  in  the  archives  of  the  family,  —  to  Prin- 
cipal Macfarlane,  Dr  M^Gill,  and  Professor  Fleming,  of 
Glasgow  College,  —  to  Dr  Chalmers,  Dr  Lee,  Mr  Hugh 
Scott,  and  Mr  David  Laing,  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  Mr 
Swan,  minister  of  Abercrombie,  and  Mr  Lawson,  minister 
of  Creich,  who  have  all  been  active  in  procuring  information. 
Dr  Cook  and  Mr  George  Brodie,  the  well  known  historians, 
frankly  afforded  the  author  all  the  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance in  their  power.  The  managers  and  librarians  of  our 
great  public  libraries  have  been  very  attentive,  at  all  times. 
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in  sopplying  the  author  with  books.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
many  &Yonrs  the  author  received  on  all  hands,  he  could  not 
have  gone  on  with  his  task  without  spending  far  more  time 
in  town  than  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  proper 
discharge  of  his  parochial  duties  in  the  country.  The 
Rev.  Mr  Findlater,  of  Newlands,  procured  for  the  author, 
from  Mr  Simpson,  schoolmaster  at  Corstorphine,  a  copy  of 
the  Minutes  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly.  Wodrow  mentions, 
that  an  account  of  that  Assembly  was  taken  at  the  time  in 
short  hand,  and  this  copy,  seems  to  be  extended  from  that 
account  The  correspondence  between  Charles  and  Hender^ 
son,  when  the  King  was  with  the  Covenanters  at  Newcastle 
—  some  original  letters  written  by  Henderson  —  his  latter 
will  —  an  elegy  on  his  death  —  and  his  pretended  death- 
bed recantation,  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  crowd  the  work 
with  a  repetition  of  printed  authorities  for  facts  generally 
known  to  be  well  authenticated;  but  in  cases  where  the 
&ct8  are  controverted,  or  taken  from  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, and  where  they  are  important,  minute  and  accurate 
reference  is  made  to  the  work  and  page  from  which  they 
are  taken.  The  observations  of  other  writers,  when  they 
coincided  with  the  opinion  of  the  author,  have  been  freely 
adopted;  but  still  the  author  has  followed  out  his  own 
views,  however  common  or  contradictory  to  those  of  other 
historians.  The  discussion  of  the  events  and  characters 
of  the  period  treated  of,  comprises  topics  of  delicacy  both 
in  religion  and  politics,  and  involves  many  questions  which 
were  not  only  argued  at  the  time,  but  which  have  continued 
under  debate  ever  since.  In  treating  of  these,  the  author 
is  not  aware  that  he  has  become  the  advocate  of  any  party ; 
hb  sentiments,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  the  fruits  of 
his  own  deliberate  conviction.  He  has  shewn  an  affec- 
tionate reverence  for  the  memory  of  Henderson,  but  he 
has  not  endeavoured  to  canonize  him,  or  sought  to  conceal . 
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what  he  considers  to  have  been  erroneous  in  Henderson's 
conduct  or  in  that  of  the  Covenanters. 

In  the  Scottish  manuscripts  written  soon  after  the  con- 
flict, the  terms,  '^  honest  portion  of  the  ministers,"  ^^  the 
sincere  party,"  and  such  like,  are  used  as  applicable  to 
the  Presbyterians  only.  The  author  has  seldom,  espe- 
cially when  quoting  the  words  of  another,  been  at  the 
pains  to  alter  these  phrases ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  this  circumstance,  or  from  any  of  his  observations, 
tliat  there  exists  in  his  mind,  or  among  Presbyterians 
in  general,  any  other  feeling  but  that  of  admiration  of 
the  piety,  talents,  industry,  and  unparalleled  learning  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.  Every  attempt 
to  establish  a  supremacy  on  either  side  of  the  Tweed 
has  happily  been  long  ago  given  up,  and  the  old  ferocious 
disputes  as  to  the  exclusive  divine .  right  of  any  of  the 
systems,  are  now  seldom  insisted  on.  Although  our  remote 
glens  may  contain  veterans  of  the  blue  bonnet  who  would 
still  march  to  the  Borders  for  Covenant,  Kirk,  King, 
Kingdom,  and  although  Episcopalian  writers  may  at  times, 
in  their  playful  moods,  talk  of  "  the  sour  milk  of  Presby- 
tery," yet  the  deliberate  sentiments  of  enlightened  minds 
are  far  superior.  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  have 
long  been  the  zealous  allies  of  each  other,  and,  as  such,  the 
successful  champions  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  Presby- 
terians are  under  unspeakable  obligations  to  the  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England  for  the  extraordinary  power  and 
effect  with  which  so  many  of  those  divines  have,  in  every  age, 
explained  and  enforced  the  gospel.  The  bishops,  in  their 
legislative  capacity,  have  uniformly  shewn  a  disposition  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  calamity  to  the  Christian  world  to  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  national  church  of  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  are  not  only  the  senti- 
ments of  the  clergymen  in  Scotland  of  the  present  day 
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^nerally,  biit  they  were,  to  a  great  extent,   those  of 

Henderson  himself.    In  1644,  when  the  controversy  was  at 

its  height,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  ^^  The  Refor« 

mation  of  Church  Government  in  Scotland  cleared  from 

mistakes  and  prejudices,"  in  which  he  says,  ^^  We  would 

willingly  shun  comparisons  were  we  not  brought  upon  tliis 

strain.     We  do,  upon  very  good  reason,  judge  the  Church 

of  England,  in  the  midst  of  her  ceremonies,  to  have  been 

a  true  church,  and  the  ministry  thereof,  notwithstanding 

the  many  blemishes  and  corruptions  cleaving  unto  it,  to 

have  been  a  true  ministry ;  and  we  shall  never  deny  unto 

them  that  praise,  whether  in  debating  controversies  with 

Papists,   or  in   practical   divinity   for  private    Christians, 

which  they  do  most  justly  deserve.     Upon  the  other  part, 

we  are  neither  so  ignorant  nor  so  arrogant  as  to  ascribe  to 

the  Church  of  Scothind  such  absolute  purity  and  perfection 

as  hath  not  need,  or  cannot  admit,  of  farther  reformation." 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Mr  Robert  Douglas  may  next 

fall  to  be  undertaken.     Such  a  work  would  complete  the 

Biography  of  our  Scottish  ecclesiastical  leaders  down  to 

the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  would  include  a  history  of  the 

Church  of  Scotland   from   1649   to   the   Restoration,   an 

important  period,  hitherto  left  in  almost  total  obscurity. 

Whether  the  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  Henderson 
may  call  forth  approbation  or  disapprobation,  the  author  has 
already  been  rewarded  in  the  many  peaceful,  and  perhaps 
profitable,  hours  spent  in  preparing  this  work.  Public 
opinion,  however  unfavourable  or  harshly  expressed,  will 
not  readily  deprive  him  of  the  conviction  that  his  attempt 
was  praiseworthy,  and  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  he  has 
been  industrious,  and  invariably  studied  to  be  impartial. 

Mansb  of  Dolphinton, 
CArfo6cr,  1835. 
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LIFE   AND   TIMES 


OF 


ALEXANDER    HENDERSON 


INTRODUCTION. 

THX  OEIGIN,  PROGRESS,  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  07  EPISCOPACY  IN  SCOTLAND — 
HENDERSON'S  CONTEMPORARIES — THE  SECRET  AGENCIES  EMPLOYED  BY 
BOTH  PARTIES  DURING  THE  SCOTTISH  TROUBLES. 

There  are  three  opinions  among  historians  as 
to  the  mode  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  adopted  at 
the  first  Reformation.  Some  affirm  that  Presby- 
tery, pure  from  the  fountain-head  at  Geneva,  was 
established  :  others  argue,  that  Episcopacy,  or  a 
moderate  imparity,  was  substituted  for  Popery : 
a  third  class  assert,  that  neither  the  Episcopalians 
nor  Presbyterians  were  very  strict  in  their  notions 
on  this  point ;  that  they  both  concurred  in  reforming 
the  doctrinal  parts  of  religion,  and  that  they  did 
not  break  off  about  the  forms  of  church  government 
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for  a  number  of  years.*  A  distinct  exposition  of 
this  matter  is  the  best  avenue  through  which  we  can 
explore  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  troubles 
in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
Without  the  clue  which  a  minute  detail  of  the 
struggles  maintained  between  Episcopacy  and  Pres- 
bytery prior  to  Alexander  Henderson's  time  alone 
can  aflFord,  the  biography  of  the  principal  actor  in 
the  second  Reformation  would  often  be  uninstruc- 
tive,  and  sometimes  not  intelligible. 

These  disputations  about  the  original  constitution 
of  our  reformed  Church,  have  been  simplified  by  a 
distinction  of  the  benefice  from  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  to  which  attention  cannot  be  too  soon 
directed.  In  one  sense  the  statements  of  both 
Churches  are  correct,  while,  in  another,  they 
are  the  reverse.  From  1560,  when  the  Refor- 
mation was  established,  Episcopacy,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  spiritual  power  of  the  bishops,  was 
unquestionably  abolished.  But  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  Episcopacy,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  temporal 
privileges   of  the   bishops,    was   still  maintained. 

*  Wodrow,  in  his  Collections  as  to  the  Life  of  John  Erskin  of 
Dun,  p.  1,  says  that  the  superintendent  kept  the  reformation  from 
Popery,  in  the  matter  of  worship  and  doctrine,  so  constantly  in  his 
eye,  as  not,  for  some  time,  to  prosecute  the  reformation  in  diitcipline 
and  government  so  much  as  was  proper.  Yet,  when  he  came  to 
consider  the  subject,  he  was  heartily  zealous  in  it  also.  So  much, 
be  continues,  was  the  reformation  in  doctrine  to  the  satisfaction  of 
uU,  that  there  was  scarcely  even  the  shadow  of  a  heresy  for  a  hundred 
years  after,  and  there  were  only  two  processes  of  the  kind  between 
the  first  and  second  reformation.  The  Church  bore  down  the  errors 
rigorously. 
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From  its  first  meetingi  the  General  Assembly 
declared  in  favour  of  Presbyterian  parity,  and 
they  were  supported  by  the  body  of  the  people. 
Although  the  bishops  strove  to  maintain  even  their 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  yet  it  was  owned  by  few.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  temporal  authority  was 
never  for  thirty  years  abrogated  by  the  Parliament, 
which  for  a  long  time  refrained  from  approving 
or  rejecting  either  the  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian 
government.  The  Court  always  did  their  utmost 
to  maintain  Episcopacy,  and  they  were  long  suc- 
cessful in  retaining  for  the^  bishops  their  names, 
revenues,  and  seats  in  Parliament ;  but  they  never 
could  acquire  for  them  the  exercise  of  any  spiritual 
power.  Let,  then,  the  reader  at  once  separate 
the  honours  and  privileges  by  which  bishops  had  a 
voice  in  the  state,  from  their  ecclesiastical  functions, 
by  virtue  of  which  alone  they  were  entitled  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  he  will  easily 
arrive  at  the  truth.  The  whole  difficulty  of  this 
fierce  dispute  has  arisen  from  confounding  the 
spiritual  with  the  temporal  states  of  the  bishops. 
The  Episcopalians  say  there  were  bishops  in  Scot- 
land from  the  Reformation,  and  the  Presbyterians 
say  there  were  not.  Both  are  right,  and  both  are 
wrong.  There  were  bishops  who  held  the  revenues 
of  the  sees,  and  who,  as  such,  had  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment. Again,  there  were  no  bishops  who  exercised 
spiritual  jurisdiction  as  such.  In  this  way,  without 
contradicting  each  other,  both  sides  have  trium- 
phantly proved  their  position  to  the  extent  here 
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stated.     But  as  often  as  either  of  them  has  gone 
farther,  the  proof  has  failed. 

As  ministers  were  enjoined,  by  the  Act  of 
Assembly  1562,  to  observe  the  order  of  worship 
in  ministration  of  the  sacraments  which  had  been 
practised  in  Knox's  church  at  Geneva,  a  particular 
reference  to  its  Constitution  will  throw  much  light 
on  ours.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Lutherans 
on  the  continent  would  not  receive  into  communion 
our  first  reformers  who  had  been  driven  into 
exile  by  the  persecutions  in  this  country.  At 
Frankfort,  a  Church  of  the  French  reformed  was 
allowed  to  be  alternately  occupied  by  the  exiles 
from  Britain,  on  condition  that  they  would  conform 
to  the  French  reformed  doctrine  and  ceremonies. 
These  were  of  the  Presbytery  of  their  countryman 
Calvin.  Although  the  fugitives  were  mostly  from 
England,  they  complied,  and  invited  Knox,  who  was 
then  at  Geneva,  to  become  their  minister.  Knox 
officiated  in  this  capacity  without  either  surplice 
or  service-book.  As  many  of  the  congregation  had 
at  home  been  accustomed  to  the  Anglican  Liturgy, 
they  became  clamorous  for  the  book  of  Edward  VL 
of  England.  Knox  was  averse  to  this,  but  said  that 
he  would  give  them  as  much  of  the  book  as  might 
be  consistent  with  the  word  of  God,  and  as  the 
country  would  permit.  When  more  of  the  English 
dispersed  brethren  joined  the  congregation  from 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  the  dissention  on  this 
point  ran  high.  Knox  declared  Edward's  Liturgy  a 
Mass  Book^  and  offered  to  submit  a  Latin  version  of 
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it  to  Caly in  as  arbitrator.    The  father  of  Presbytery 
decreed    in   favour   of  Knox,    and   declared   the 
English  Liturgy  to  be  destitute  of  the  purity  re- 
quired, and  to  contain  **  tolerable  fooleries.'*     But 
Knox's  triumph  was  short.     Cox  the  Dauntless, 
tutor  of  Edward,  defeated  the  Presbyterian  party, 
and  succeeded  in  having  the  Liturgy  of  his  royal 
pupil  observed  at  Frankfort.      In  his  admonition 
to    Christians,    Knox    had    denounced   the    Em- 
peror of  Germany  as  an  idolater,  and  no  less  an 
enemy  to  Christ  than  Nero,  and  he  had   called 
Mary  queen  of  England  a  Jezebel.      When  Cox 
found  Knox  firm  in  refusing  to  admit  the  Liturgy, 
he  brought  these  expressions  under  the  eye  of  the 
civil    power,    and    for    once    Knox    was    obliged, 
from  bodily  fear,  to  retire  from  his  charge.     His 
party    at    Frankfort   again    clustered  at    Geneva, 
and  there,  for  three  years,  did  he  officiate  to  them 
as  their    minister,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
purest  Presbyterian  reformed  church  in  Christen- 
dom.     When  the  Reformation  from   Popery  had 
proceeded  so  far  in  Scotland  that  the  image  of  the 
titular  saint  of  Edinburgh  had  been  thrown  into 
the   North    Loch,   that  the  smaller  saint   of  the 
Greyfriars  had  been   **  daddecT*  to  pieces  on  the 
pavement,  and  that  the  cross,  surplice,  and  round 
capes  of  the  parading  priests  had  been  destroyed, 
Knox  returned  to  Scotland,  2d  May,  1559,  to  set 
up  the  new  establishment.      After  being   baffled 
at   Frankfort   by   the   promoters   of  the    English 
service,   and  after  being  confirmed  in  Presbytery 
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for  three  years,  as  if  at  the  foot  of  Gamaliel,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  Knox's  stubborn 
and  sternvdisposition  would  all  at  once  so  far  alter 
his  opinion  as  to  begin  by  nursing  an  infant  prelacy 
in  his  native  country.  The  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  1562,  must  therefore  be  held  as  a 
legislative  declaration  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Scotland  in  favour  of  Presbytery. 

Accordingly,  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  which 
was  framed  by  Knox  and  the  five  leading  ministers 
of  the  period,  immediately  after  the  Reformation 
was  established,  there  is  not  a  sentence  which,  by- 
fair  construction,  can  be  said  to  advocate  Episco- 
pacy. It  is  needless  to  deny,  that  in  this  first 
standard  of  Protestant  belief,  different  orders  of 
ministers  and  officers  of  the  church  are  appointed ; 
and  that  instead  of  a  Presbyterian  parity  among 
those  set  apart  to  the  ministry,  three  classes  of 
teachers  are  enumerated  :  Firsts  there  are  superin- 
tendents, who  are  certainly  invested  with  powers 
similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the  bishops, 
especially  in  so  far  as  they  had  provinces,  or  dioceses, 
in  which  they  visited,  and  tried  the  life  and  diligence 
of  the  clergy :  secondly ^  there  are  parochial  clergy, 
who  are  enjoined  to  discharge  ministerial  duties  in 
one  parish  only :  and,  thirdly ^  there  are  readers, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  Com- 
mon Prayers  to  the  people.  At  first  sight,  these 
different  orders  of  office-bearers  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Reformation  was  partly  Episcopal;  but, 
after  all,  the  most  that  can  be  said  on  this  point  is, 
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that  they  present  the  shadow  without  the  substance 
of  Prelacy — the  book  of  policy  itself  states  again 
and  again,  that  this  arrangement  was  made  more 
from  necessity  than  choice.  Under  the  head  of 
superintendents,  it  is  said,  "  We  consider  that  if  the 
ministers  should  be  appointed  to  several  places, 
there  to  make  their  continual  residence,  that  then 
the  greatest  part  of  the  realm  should  be  destitute  of 
all  doctrine ;  and,  therefore,  we  have  thought  it  a 
thing  most  expedient  at  this  time,  that  from  the 
whole  number  of  godly  men  be  selected  ten  or 
twelve,  to  whom  charge  should  be  given  to  plant 
and  erect  kirks,  to  set  order,  and  appoint  ministers.** 
Again,  it  is  said,  **  those  men  must  not  be  suffered 
to  live  as  idle  bishops  have  done."  They  were  not 
to  remain  more  than  twenty  days  in  one  plade,  but 
to  go  from  parish  to  parish,  preaching  at  least  three 
times  in  the  week,  erecting  churches,  appointing 
ministers,  examining  readers,  and  raising  them  to 
be  exhorters.  And,  like  common  pastors,  they 
were  subject  to  be  rebuked,  at  the  impeachment  of 
an  elder,  suspended  and  deposed,  by  the  General 
Assembly.  They  had  no  negative  voice  even  in  the 
synod  of  their  bounds  ;  and,  without  consent,  they 
could  not  there  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction.  As 
the  best  argument  on  ^his  matter  is  the  statement 
of  facts,  it  is  proper  to  mention  farther,  that  the 
form  and  order  of  the  admission  of  John  Spots- 
wood,  as  superintendent  of  Lothian,  has  been 
preserved.  It  is  penned  by  Knox,  and  in  the 
doxology  of  the  prayer  by  which  he  is  set  apart,  the 
Reformer  owns  Christ  to  be  their  Lord,  King,  and 
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only  Bishop.  The  whole  manner  of  procedure  is 
detailed  so  as  to  exclude  even  the  phantom  of 
prelacy,  and  the  exercise  of  all  dominion  whatso- 
ever over  their  brethren  the  other  pastors.*  The 
same  necessity,  arising  from  the  paucity  of  ministers, 
compelled  the  first  reformers,  during  the  infancy  of 
our  Church,  to  employ  readers,  whose  office  was  to 
exercise  both  themselves  and  the  Church  in  reading* 
the  Scriptures  and  "  Common  Praiers,'*  and  in 
persuading  by  wholesome  doctrine  ;  but  they  were 
to  abstain  from  ministration  of  the  sacraments  till 
they  gave  witnessing  of  their  honesty  and  farther 
knowledge.  Although  the  formal  ratification  of 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline  was  evaded  by  the 
Parliament,  yet  it  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  was  framed  by  order  of  the 
Privy  Council,  of  date  29th  April,  1560  ;  and 
in  an  act  of  Secret  Council,  17th  January  follow- 
ing, signed  by  twenty-six  of  its  members,  not  in 
their  individual,  but  legislative  capacity,  it  is 
declared  to  be  conformed  to  God's  word  in  all 
points,  and  the  same  is  promised  to  be  set  forward 
to  the  uttermost  of  their  power,  upon  an  express 
condition,  which,  of  itself,  shews  that  no  leaven  of 
Episcopacy  was  meant  to  be  tolerated  by  the  first 
reformers.  The  words  are,  "  Providing  that  the 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  prelates,  and 
beneficed  men  which  have  adjoined  them  to  us, 
bruik  the  revenues  of  their  benefices  during  their 
lifetime,  they  sustaining  and  upholding  the  ministers 

*  Duiilop's  Confessions,  ii.  p.  512. 
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as  herein  is  specified,  for  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
and  the  ministering  of  the  sacraments.'*  Accordingly, 
four  of  the  Popish  bishops,  viz.  Orkney,  Galloway, 
Ross,  and  Argyle,  joined  in  the  Reformation,  and 
attended  the  earlier  Assemblies  under  the  dcnomi* 
nation  of  commissioners.* 

The  minutes  of  the  first  reformed  General 
Assemblies  put  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light. 
Edinburgh,  July  SO,  1562 — "  Alexander  Gordon, 
(who  was  called  to  subscribe  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline,)  being  bishop  of  Galloway,  is  no  other- 
wise acknowledged  by  the  Assembly,  in  respect  of 
spiritual  functions,  than  as  a  private  man,  void  of 
jurisdiction.  And,  therefore,  he  and  the  rest  of 
that  sort  are  not  simply  set  down  by  their  titles 
of  bishops,  but  by  a  note,  as  it  were,  of  degrada- 
tion, (so  called,)  to  wit,  by  custom,  but  by  no 
right.*'  At  St  Johnston,  June  25,  1563,  it  was 
ordained,  that  vacant  benefices  be  filled  up,  at  the 
sight  of  superintendents,  by  qualified  persons,  ^^  that 
ignorant  idiots  be  not  placed  in  such  roomes  by 
them  that  are  yet  called  bishops,  and  are  not." 
The  Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh,  December, 
1566,  sent  a  letter  to  England  against  the  use  of 
the  surplice,  tippet,  corner  cap,  and  such  like  cere- 
monials, t  and  they  approved  of  and  published  the 


•  Wodrow's  MS.  Life  of  Alexander  Hepburn.  For  the  farther 
confirmation  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  the  Earl  Marshall,  Lord 
Ruthven,  and  George  Buchanan  were  appointed  to  report  their 
judgment  of  it,  (if  any  Parliament  chanced  to  be  in  the  meantime)  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles. 

f  See  Printed  Act  of  Assembly,  1641,  p.  128. 
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Helvetic  Confession  of  Faith,  as  translated  by 
Robert  Pont,  in  which  the  superiority  of  ministers 
above  ministers  is  called  a  human  appointment.*  In 
the  Assembly  at  Stirling,  February  25,  1569»  the 
Bishop  of  Orkney  was  accused,  inter  alia,  of  styling 
himself,  "  Reverend  Father  in  God,  a  title  of  Christ." 
The  letter  sent  from  Regent  Murray  to  the  General 
Assembly,  June,  1569>  and  the  Assembly's  answer, 
discover  that  the  Church  proposed  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  Prelacy  soon  after  the  Reformation,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  superintendents ;  and 
also,  that  Murray  was  willing  to  gratify  them  in 
this  when  he  came  to  the  government,  but  could 
not  get  it  accomplished.!  Had  this  joint  desire  of 
the  Church,  and  intention  of  the  Regent,  taken 
effect,  and  had  the  total  dissolution  of  Popish  Prelacy 
been  brought  about,  there  would  have  been  no 
tulchans,  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  after  times, 
Prelacy  would  never  have  got  any  footing  in  this 
church.  In  the  Assembly,  1 580,  one  of  the  ministers 
was  censured  for  celebrating  the  communion  on 
Pash-day;  and  in  the  Assembly,  1581,  the  minister 
of  Tranent  was  suspended  for  baptising  an  infant  in 
a  private  house.t  On  this  branch  of  the  proof  of  the 
Presbyterian  conformation  of  our  reformed  church, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  minutes  of  all  the 
Assemblies  up  to  1580,^  shew  that  bishops  were 
subject  to  their  discipline  by  admonition,  public 
repentance,     suspension,    and    deprivation  ;    that 

*  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  Pont,  p.  3. 

t  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  A.  Hay,  p  4. 

X  Printed  Acts  of  Gla8j|^ow  Assembly,  p.  40. 
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they  were  not  to  give  collation  to  any  beneficei 
and  that  the  term  bishop  was  applied  as  common  to 
all  who  had  a  particular  flock.  It  was  also  a 
favourite  maxim  of  the  day,  **  Never  a  minister  got 
a  great  benefice,  but  he  split  it,  or  it  split  him/' 

Upon  this  whole  matter,  it  may  be  concluded, 
that,  for  a  time,  the  Assembly  were  mainly  engaged 
in  fixing  the  livings  of  the  clergy, — in  marking  the 
bounds  between  civil  and  spiritual  jurisdiction ; 
and  above  all,  in  fortifying  the  Church  against 
the  prevalence  of  Popish  doctrines.  But  when 
these  essential  matters  were  secured,  the  Church 
demanded  from  the  legislature  the  abolition  of 
Episcopacy,  both  spiritually  and  temporally ;  and 
from  the  first,  they  stripped  the  bishops  who  joined 
them  of  all  ecclesiastical  powers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  parliament  was  so  much  engrossed  with  the 
troubles  which  agitated  the  nation  under  the  several 
regents,  and  the  seats  of  the  regents  themselves 
were  so  insecure,  that  they  could  neither  reject  nor 
consent  to  the  church  policy  established  by  the 
Assembly.  In  this  way,  for  many  years  after  the 
Reformation  the  bishops  in  Scotland  were  deprived 
of  the  exercise  of  their  clerical  functions  by  the 
Church  ;  but  still  they  acted  as  if  by  the  tacit 
agreement  of  the  legislature,  on  their  privilege  of 
forming  one  of  the  estates  in  parliament. 

Before  stating  how  this  mutual  compromise 
between  the  Church  and  State  as  to  the  bishops 
was  broken  up,  the  few  general  principles  of  our 
ecclesiastical   constitution   which    were  established 
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Jurios'  the  infancv  of  Presbrterv,  mav  be  mentioned. 
At  this  period.  Kirk  Sessions  and  General  Assemblies 
were  the  only  ecclesiastical  judicatories  in  Scotland. 
Prorincial  S\Tiods  and  Presbvteries  were  not  consti- 
tuted  for  several  years  afterwards.  It  was  onlj  when 
the  General  Assembly  began  to  become  corrupted 
by  court  influence,  that  the  sincere  portion  of  the 
ministry  met  in  these  smaller  bodies,  to  deplore  and 
remedy  the  dangers  of  the  Church.*  For  a  long 
period,  the  Assembly  met  always  twice,  and  some- 
times thrice  in  the  vear.  At  the  Reformation,  there 
were  not  more  than  twelve  ministers  in  the  Church; 
they  of  course  were  all  members  of  ever}'  Assembly, 
and  few  of  them  were  ever  absent  at  these  meetings. 
But,  besides  these  clersrvmen,  there  were  commis- 
sioners  from  bunrhs,  and  even  from  shires,  who 
were  alreadv  termed  elders.  Mention  is  also 
frequently  made  of  the  elders  of  every  kirk.t  In 
the  first  National  Assembly,  ^20th  December,  1560, 
eight  or  nine  ministers  were  present,  and  thirty 
ruling  elders.  Appointment  was  made  for  forty- 
three  more,  whereof  some  were  to  read  the  word 
in  their  mother  language  to  the  people,  and  some  to 
praise  and  exhort  ;  it  was  also  ordained,  that  there 
should  be  two  Assemblies  holden  everv  vear,  which 

mm 

was  ordinarily  observed  for  some  time,  so  that  at 
everv  Assemblv,  bv  the  blessinsr  of  God,  the  num- 
ber  of  Christ's  ministers  increased,  and  the  number 


♦  Wodron-,  Life  of  Pont,  pp.  4,  C5. 
+  Wckirow,  MS.  Lifo  of  Gcoqtre  Hay,  p.  2. 
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of  godly  professors  grew  exceedingly.*     For  several 
years  immediately  after  the  Reformation,  the  Assem- 
bly bad  no  moderator  ;  but  by  the  time  the  number 
of  their    members    increased,    and    their   business 
became  more  complicated,  one  was  chosen  at  every 
meeting,  for  avoiding  confusion  in  reasoning.    The 
first  appointment  was  in  December,  1563  ;  and  nine 
years  afler,  it  was  ordained,  as  a  perpetual  law,  that 
no  person,  of  whatever  estate,  take  in  hand  to  speak, 
without  licence  asked  or  given  by  the  moderator ; 
that  moderation  should  be  kept  in  reasoning,  and 
silence  when  commanded  by  the  moderator,  under 
pain  of  removal  from  the  Assembly,  and  not  to 
re-enter  during  that   convention.!     Another  step 
towards    our     present    constitution    of    delegated 
meetings,    was   taken   after    Murray   came  to  the 
government.  Ministers  having  by  this  time  become 
more    numerous,    and    several    synodal   meetings 
having  been  held,   it   was    appointed,   July  1568, 
second  session,  that  commissioners  should  be  chosen 
with  powers  to  vote  in  General  Assemblies.    None 
were  to  have  a  place  to  vote  but  superintendents, 
commissioners     appointed    for    visiting    of    kirks, 
ministers  brought  with  them,  and  by  them  presented 
as  persons  able  to  reason  and  judge.    With  the  fore- 
named  were  to  be  joined  commissioners  of  burghs 
and  shires,  and  commissioners  from  the  universities. 

*  Row's  Memorial,  as  quoted  by  his  son  in  his  MS.;  and  the 
writings  of  David  Ferguson,  as  quoted  by  Wodrow's  MS.  Life  of 
John  Erskin  of  Duii,  p.  9. 

f  Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pp.  8,  65. 
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The  commissioners  from  shires  were  to  be  chosen 
at  the  synodal  convention,  with  consent  of  the  rest 
of  the  ministers  or  gentlemen  that  shall  then  con- 
vene ;  the  commissioners  from  burghs  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  council  and  the  kirk  of  their  own 
town.  All  were  to  have  a  sufficient  commission  in 
writ ;  and  lest  there  should  be  a  perpetual  election 
of  a  few  and  certain  persons,  it  was  concluded,  that 
ministers  and  other  commissioners  be  changed  from 
Assembly  to  Assembly.  By  the  expression,  "  with 
consent  of  the  Synod,'*  as  applied  to  commis- 
sioners of  shires  and  burghs,  it  is  probably  meant 
that  these  were  to  be  elders.  This  consent  was  not 
required  as  to  commissioners  from  universities, 
because  doctors  and  professors  of  divinity  are  chiefly 
meant.*  At  first,  the  expenses  of  the  commissioners 
were  paid  by  the  particular  parishes  in  every  Pres- 
bytery, proportionably  by  all  persons  able  in  lands 
and  money.  The  first  committee  for  reading  of 
bills,  writing  their  answers  according  to  their  judg- 
ment, and  reporting  all  to  the  Assembly,  was 
appointed  about  this  time.  Grounds  of  complaint, 
that  church  matters  were  huddled  over  in  the 
Assembly  by  a  few,  existed  so  early  as  1573.t  In 
the  Assembly,  1565,  non-residence  and  plurality  of 
livings  having  cure  of  souls,  were  prohibited  j  but 
the  question  whether  a  minister  might  not  also  be 
a  Lord  of  Session,   was  waved  in  the  Assembly, 


*  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  Georg^o  Hay,  p.  3. 

f  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  John  Spotswood,  p.  15. 
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1564.«  Robert  Paul»  although  a  minister^  became  a 
Lord  of  SessioD,  by  the  consent  of  the  "  corrupt" 
Assembly,  1572*  Next  year,  Morton  moved  the 
Assembly  to  get  more  of  the  ministers  appointed 
senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  ;  but  the  Church 
refused,  and  expressly  declared  that  the  administra- 
tion of  word  and  sacrament,  together  with  that  of 
ciyil  and  criminal  justice,  is  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  Ministers 
were  accordingly  inhibited  from  taking  upon  them 
these  two  vocations.f  In  the  Assembly,  1575, 
James  Carmichael,  and  some  other  ministers  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  were  appointed  to  revise 
the  Books  of  Discipline  of  the  Church,  belonging  to 
particular  congregations.  This  appears  to  be  the 
commencement  of  the  system  of  superintendence, 
introduced  after  the  erection  of  Presbyteries,  by 
which  the  records  of  Kirk  Sessions  are  revised  by 
Presbyteries,  those  of  Presbyteries  by  Synods,  and 
those  of  the  Synods  by  the  General  Assembly.!: 
Immediately  after  the  Reformation,  the  General 
Assembly  took  particular  notice  of  the  four  printing 
presses  then  in  Scotland,  and  they  were  careful 
that  nothing  should  be  published,  at  least  by  minis- 
ters, till  it  was  communicated  to  the  brethren,  and 
revised  by  persons  appointed  by  them.  Knowing 
well  what  influence  either  good  or  bad  productions 

•  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  A.  Hepburn. 

•f  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  Pont,  pp.  7,  8. 

X  Wodroii',  MS.  Life  of  James  Carmichael,  p.  3. 
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of  the  press  have  upon  morals  and  religion,  the 
Assembly  ordered  manuscripts  to  be  laid  before 
them.  A  committee  was  appointed,  and  they,  after 
perusal,  reported  whether  the  work  should  be 
printed  or  not.* 

The  first  interruption  to  the  tacit  compromise 
between  Church  and  State,  by  which  the  Assembly 
deprived  the  bishops  of  all  spiritual  functions,  while 
the  government  supported  them  in  their  temporal 
privileges,  arose  from  the  vacancies  which  occurred 
in  several  of  the  sees.  In  the  course  of  time,  death 
had  almost  extirpated  the  spiritual  branch  of  the 
legislature.  As  the  Court  could  always  depend 
on  as  many  votes  in  Parliament,  as  there  were 
bishops  in  the  church,  and  as  the  constitution  from 
the  earliest  times  required  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
currence to  every  act  of  legislation,  fears  were  not 
unnaturally  entertained,  that  if  this  branch  of  the 
legislature  should  either  be  cut  off,  or  die  out 
during  the  king's  minority,  the  whole  proceedings 
of  Parliament  under  the  regents  might  afterwards 
be  objected  to.  When  the  evil  was  becoming 
every  year  more  alarming,  the  Parliament  met  at 
Stirling,  in  1571,  to  devise  the  means  of  filling  up 
the  gap  in  its  constitution.  In  spite  of  the  General 
Assembly,  they  appointed  a  new  leet  of  nominal 
bishops  to  the  vacant  sees,  and  called  on  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  to  vote  in  the  meeting  of  the  Estates 
as   successors    of    the     deceased    prelates.      This 

*  Wodrow,  MS.  Lives  of  Pont  and  Smcaton. 
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reviv^al  pf  Episcopacy  by  the  court  to  serve  a 
political  purpose,  being  a  virtual  subversion  of  the 
spiritual  powers  of  the  reformed  Church,  began  the 
struggle  between  Prelacy  and  Presbytery,  which 
lasted,  with  various  success,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  Knox, 
the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  took  firm 
ground.  The  former  declared  to  the  Regent 
Mar,  that  he  and  the  other  servants  of  God 
would,  under  the  protection  of  Heaven,  oppose 
themselves  to  every  power  which  would  presume 
to  take  away  their  liberty ;  and  that  they  would 
die  sooner  than  submit  to  such  miserable  bondage. 
Well  aware  of  the  danger  of  making  enemies  of 
such  men,  the  Regent  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
look  out  for  some  method  by  which  he  could 
complete  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  without 
infringing  on  the  liberties  of  the  Presbyterians,  or 
abridging  the  revenues  of  the  mercenary  nobles, 
who  in  the  general  scramble  at  the  Reformation, 
had  secured  the  immense  possessions  of  the  Popish 
hierarchy.  To  solve  this  difficult  problem,  a  con- 
vention of  courtiers  and  ecclesiastics  was  held  at 
Leith,  January,  1572,  and  a  motley  scheme  of 
church  policy  was  framed — a  bone  of  contention 
to  that  and  succeeding  ages.  The  remedy,  pro- 
posed by  Regent  Lennox,  supported  by  Regent 
Mar,  and  effected  by  Regent  Morton,  was,  that 
the  privileges  and  titles  of  bishops,  with  the  bounds 
of  their  dioceses,  should  continue,  till  the  King's 
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majority^  as  they  were  before  the  Reformation  ; 
that  these  dignities  should  be  conferred  on  actual 
ministers  only  ;  that  such  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  spiritual  matters,  and  to 
the  King  in  those  that  were  temporal ;  and  that 
the  newly  created  bishops  should  secretly  confirm 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  revenues  to  those 
who  already  held  them.  In  allusion  to  a  practice 
then  prevalent  in  Scotland,  of  stuffing  a  calPs  skin 
with  straw,  and  setting  it  before  the  cow  to  induce 
her  to  give  milk,  these  bishops  are  every  where 
known  by  the  name  of  ttUchans. 

This  well  balanced  arrangement  of  the  court 
party  has  always  been  held  up  in  triumph  by  a 
certain  class  of  historians,  as  having  effected  the 
full  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  with 
the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly  ;  and  as  this 
famous  convention  acted  with  the  power  of  a 
supreme  church  judicatory,  and  reported  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Assembly  to  the  effect  that  the 
same  might  be  inserted  among  their  acts,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  ground  of  controversy  occu- 
pied by  the  Presbyterian  writers,  is  now  greatly 
narrowed.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Erskine  of 
Dun,  and  several  other  leading  worthies,  were  so 
far  ensnared  in  the  trap  thus  set  by  Morton.  But 
Knox,  although  borne  down  with  age,  took  an 
active  share  in  trying  to  extinguish  this  first  dawn 
of  Episcopacy  in  our  reformed  Church.  He  had 
corresponded    with    Beza,    who   advised    that    as 
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Epkcopacy  had  been  banished  from  Scotland,  Knox 
should  beware  of  suffering  it  to  enter  under  the 
deceitful  pretext  of  preserving  unity.    Thus  backed 
in  his  opinion,  Knox,  in  the  General  Assembly,  in 
private   correspondence,   and   in  a  public   letter, 
expressed,  with  his  usual  integrity  and  courage,  his 
abhorrence  of  the  new  plan  of  Episcopacy.     Some 
of  the  ministers  also  protested  against  this  over* 
throw  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline.     Not  one 
of  the  superintendents  would  accept  of  the  office 
of  tulchan  bishop.     Both  Spots  wood  and  Erskine 
refused  to  become  a  nominal  Archbishop,  to  serve 
the  designs  of  the  court ;  and  thus  Boyd,  a  man 
ifho  never  was  in  holy  orders,  was  promoted  to  the 
Archbishoprick  of  Glasgow.* 

This  fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
tulchan  bishoprick  was  more  a  political  than  a 
pastoral  office.  Besides,  the  tulchan  bishops  were 
tied  down  to  the  power  of  superintendents,  which 
would  have  been  nonsense,  if  the  two  offices  had 
been  the  same.  Although,  therefore,  the  Leith 
Committee  did  advise  that  bishops  should  be  set  up 
with  the  name,  and  even  shadow  of  Episcopacy  as 
it  then  was  in  England,  yet  the  solid  body  of 
Episcopacy,  namely,  a  sole  power  of  ordination 
and  jurisdiction  over  a  whole  diocese  in  one  marCs 
hand^  they  never  dreamt  of.  Nay,  although  the 
Committee  was  taken  by  surprise,  the  Assembly 

*  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  John  Spotiwood,  p.  7. 
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itself  made  a  tolerable  escape.  There  the  point 
was  never  allowed  by  any  especial  act,  excepting  of 
mere  registration  ;*  and  ever  after  the  matter  was 
kept  in  debate  till  both  the  shadow  and  the  sub- 
stance were  totally  removed.  Accordingly,  the 
Assembly  convened  in  March,  157'1«,  declared,  that 
bishops  had  no  power  beyond  superintendents ; 
and,  above  all,  they  took  especial  care  to  preserve 
the  important  clause  agreed  to  by  the  Leith  Con- 
vention, —  that  the  bishops  were  to  be  accountable 
entirely  to  the  General  Assembly.  This  declaration, 
as  ratii^ed  by  Church  and  State,  was  the  foundation 
on  which  Henderson  built  his  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion of  the  bishops,  when,  as  moderator  of  the 
famous  Assembly,  1638,  he  effected  the  reforma- 
tion from  prelacy,  t 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  those  who 
contended  for  a  parity  in  church  government,  the 
new  scheme  was  gradually  filled  up  by  the  promo- 
tion of  Douglas  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  St 
Andrews,  of  Boyd  to  Glasgow,  of  Paton  to  Dun- 
keld,  and  of  Graham  to  Dunblane.  The  death  of 
Knox  in  November,  1572,  who  had  to  his  last  hour 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  Morton  and  the  new 
bishops,  left  the  field  for  a  time  without  a  champion 
for  Presbytery.  But  his  sentiments  were  not  soon 
forgotten.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  at  the 
meeting,  March,  1573,  a  parochial  minister  presided 

*  Baillie*8  Historical  Vindication,  p.  47. 
t  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  A.  Hay,  p.  8. 
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as  moderator,  in  preference  even  to  the  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  who  was  present.  The  Church 
pointed  out  to  the  new  bishops  their  duties, 
enjoined  them  to  be  present  at  all  the  diets  of  everj 
Assembly,  and  to  attend  to  the  instructions  which 
pastors  and  elders  might  in  their  collective  capacities 
give  them.  The  power  of  deposing  ministers  was 
intrusted  entirely  to  the  superintendents  and  com- 
missioners of  the  Church,  who  were  to  act  without 
the  interference  of  the  bishops.  The  bishops  were 
not  permitted  to  officiate  within  the  districts 
intrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  superintendents, 
without  especial  permission.  Accordingly,  the 
General  Assembly  actually  deposed  the  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld  for  dilapidating  the  benefice,  delated  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow  for  not  preaching,  and  even 
censured  the  superintendent  of  Lothian  for  in- 
augurating the  Bishop  of  Ross.*  These  vigorous 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Presbytery  were  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power  counteracted  by  Morton,  who 
favoured  Prelacy,  that  his  share  of  the  revenues 
might  be  secured  to  him.  He  took  every  opportu- 
nity of  cutting  the  ministers  short  of  their  livings, 

*  In  five  Assemblies,  held  from  1560  to  1578  inclosiye.  Episcopacy 
wms  always  under  consideration,  though  not  directly  as  to  the  office, 
yet  as  to  its  corruption.  It  was  a  continual  complaint  that  the  bishops 
assumed  to  themselves  high  titles  of  dignity  and  of  pre-eminence  over 
their  brethren ;  that  they  intermeddled  with  civil  offices;  and  that  they 
had  more  rent  than  was  proper  for  churchmen,  which  they  employed 
for  their  own  pomp. — See  Lord  Loudon's  Speech  in  the  General 
Assembly,  1639. 
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of  diminishing  their  number  by  uniting  parishes, 
and  of  curbing  the  authority  of  the  General  Aa» 
sembly,  by  rendering  their  censures  on  the  bishops 
abortive.  He  not  only  set  up  new  bishops,  in 
addition  to  those  formerly  named,  but  he  was  the 
first  to  invest  them  with  a  kind  of  jurisdiction 
independent  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Presbyterian  party  were  not  long  without  a 
successor  to  Knox.  They  had,  at  all  times,  a  sufficient 
number  of  able  ministers  to  argue  their  cause ;  but, 
in  this  hour  of  extreme  danger  to  the  existence  of 
their  ecclesiastical  government,  a  leader  was  required. 
Andrew  Melville,  therefore,  became  the  avowed 
champion  of  Presbytery,  and  the  bold  conservator 
of  all  its  rights.  He  was  inferior  to  Knox  in  strong 
natural  talents,  but  surpassed  him  in  zeal  against 
Prelacy.  Knox  had  been  opposed  to  Episcopacy 
from  principle,  but  had  no  detestation  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  in  his  youth  he  had  officiated  in  the 
Church  of  England,  where  he  was  offered  high 
promotion  by  Edward  VI ;  he  prayed  that  the  godly 
league  contracted  with  the  English,  by  which  the 
French  had  been  expelled,  might  remain  united  by 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  had  been  sent  on  a  friendly 
mission  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  their 
brethren  the  bishops  and  pastors  in  England.  But 
Melville,  by  nature  of  a  fierce  and  bitter  disposition, 
became,  from  habit  and  education,  an  impetuous 
promoter  of  what  the  Episcopalians  called  ecclesias- 
tical insurgency.     At  Geneva,  where  he  resided 
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for  years  as  professor  of  bumaDity,  Melville  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  church  goyemment  which 
Calvin  and  Beza  inculcated.  Thus,  impregnated 
with  the  very  essence  of  Presbyterianism^he  returned 
to  Scotland,  when  this  pseudo  Episcopacy  was 
daily  gaining  ground,  and  gave  his  countrymen  such 
a  character  of  the  Geneva  discipline  as  not  only 
confirmed  those  who  had  been  friendly,  but  brought 
over  others  who  were  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  From 
Melville's  success  in  bringing  over  to  his  party,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  many  of  the  ministers.  Spots- 
wood,  Guthrie,  IVIsraeli,  and  other  historians  who 
fcvour  Episcopacy,  date  the  Church  of  Scotland's 
plea  for  Presbyterian  government. 

In  the  Assembly  which  met  soon  after  Melville's 
arrival,  bishops  were  voted  pastors  of  one  parish 
only ;  the  stipend  withheld  from  superintendents 
was  demanded,  and  the  vacant  congregations  were 
ordered  to  be  supplied.  In  that  of  March,  1575 ^ 
at  which  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Bishops 
of  Dunkeld,  Galloway,  Brechin,  Dunblane,  and 
the  Isles,  were  present,  the  Presbyterians  again 
asserted  their  jurisdiction  over  them,  even  to  the 
power  of  deposition.  They  declared,  in  presence 
of  the  bishops,  who  objected  not,  '*  that  the  name  of 
bishop  was  common  to  every  one  who  had  a  parti- 
cular flock,  over  which  he  had  a  peculiar  care,  as 
well  to  preach  the  word  and  to  administer  sacra* 
ments,  as  to  execute  ecclesiastical  discipline  with 
consent  of  his  elders."  *  The  office  of  Commissioner 

*  Spotswood,  p.  276 ;  Calderwood,  p.  69. 
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of  Provinces  was  ordered  to  be  changed  every  year, 
lest  long  continuance  in  office  might  engender  a 
relish  for  power.  In  the  Assembly  of  1576,  bishops 
were  ordained  to  make  choice  of  one  parish.  In 
that  of  1578,  it  was  ordered  that  they  be  addressed 
in  the  same  style  as  other  ministers  only ;  and  the 
chapters  were,  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  discharged 
from  filling  it  up  without  consulting  the  Church  at 
the  ensuing  Assembly.  In  the  memorable  Assembly 
at  Dundee,  July,  1580,  they  unanimously  denounced 
the  office  of  a  bishop  as  a  mere  human  invention, 
injurious  to  the  Church,  and  destitute  of  warrant 
from  the  word  of  God;  and  they  ordained  the 
bishops  to  demit  their  pretended  office,  and  receive 
admission  to  the  ministry,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication after  due  admonition.  And,  in  the 
course  of  one  year  after  this  act  was  passed,  the 
whole  order  of  bishops  but  five  gave  in  their  sub- 
mission to  it.  * 

The  last  great  struggle,  during  the  time  of  the 
regents,  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery,  arose 
from  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Douglas, 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  Morton  appointed 
the  chapter  to  nominate  his  own  chaplain,  but  they 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Assembly,  who  enjoined 
Adamson  not  to  accept  of  the  office.  On  this,  the 
Regent  commanded  the  chapter  to  elect  Adamson 

*  The  remarks  by  Wodrow,  on  the  incoming  of  the  Tulchan 
Bifihops,  are  conclusiye  in  shewing,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the 
Presbyterian  establishment  was  not  brought  from  Geneva  by  Andrew 
Melville,  but  that  noble  stands  were  made  against  the  introduction  of 
PreUcy  from  the  rery  Reformation. 
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in  defiance  of  the  Assembly,  which  thej  accordingly 
did.  The  Assembly,  equally  firm  to  their  purpose, 
commissioned  the  superintendent  of  Fife  and  three 
other  ministers  to  convene  Adamson,  and  prohibit 
him  from  exercising  Episcopal  jurisdiction.  And 
that  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  might  be  managed 
entirely  by  the  Presbyteries,  independent  of  the 
bishops,  superintendents,  and  visiters,  they  revised 
and  enlarged  the  book  of  policy,  as  their  plan  of 
Presbyterian  church  government,  and  presented  it 
to  the  Regent  for  his  sanction.  But  factions  arose 
in  the  state  between  the  Regent  and  nobility,  and 
amongst  the  nobles  themselves,  which  caused  Church 
affurs  for  a  time  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  inter- 
position of  the  authority  of  the  state  to  be  withheld. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  Episcopacy  when  James, 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  assumed  in  his  own 
person  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  The 
two  parties  in  the  Church,  which  had  for  a  time 
united  against  Popery  as  the  common  enemy,  were 
now  fairly  set  in  hostile  array  against  each  other. 
Under  the  Regents  Murray  and  Lennox,  the 
reformed  religion  prospered,  and  the  Church  had  the 
firee  exercise  of  its  power.  The  Regent  Mar  derived 
a  great  part  of  his  private  income  from  the  Church 
rents  ;  and,  although  a  Protestant,  he  favoured 
Episcopacy,  because  the  bishops  strengthened  bis 
power  in  Parliament.  But  the  inveterate  factions 
of  the  period,  and  his  unexpected  death,  prevented 
him  from  carrying  his  plans  of  Church  polity  into 
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effect.  The  avaricious  Morton  bad  shared  largely 
in  the  plunder  of  the  immense  possessions  of  the 
Popish  hierarchy,  and  he  warmly  promoted  the 
Tulchan  Episcopacy,  as  being  the  best  method 
to  secure  most  revenue  to  himself.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  contentions  had  been  checked  not  so 
much  by  a  proper  sense  of  mutual  forbearance, 
as  by  the  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  several 
regents  and  their  adherents.  Under  the  admini- 
stration of  the  King,  the  state  of  parties  became 
more  secure;  and  the  determination  to  supplant 
the  authority  of  the  Assembly  by  that  of  the  bishops 
began  to  be  better  defined.  James,  although  he 
was  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith,  indicated,  in 
his  very  boyhood,  a  desire  to  annihilate  the  exist- 
ence of  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  as  being,  in  his 
estimation,  incompatible  with  absolute  monarchy. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  Stuarts,  he  was  averse  to 
republicanism,  and  fond  of  unlimited  power.  He 
was  strongly  impressed  by  Morton,  while  in  favour, 
with  the  general  policy  of  strengthening  the  court 
party  in  parliament  by  the  votes  of  the  bishops;  and 
he  had  the  near  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  crown: 
of  England,  where  it  was  his  interest  to  court  the 
favour  of  all  parties :  so  that  inclination,  example, 
advice,  and  interest,  combined  to  confirm  his  hatred 
of  the  Presbyterians. 

During  James's  minority,  and  while  his  power  was 
restricted  by  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  alternate 
factions,  the  Assembly  was  more  than  a  match  for 
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both  the  king  and  the  bishops.  Aware  of  what 
was  to  happen^  so  soon  as  the  court  could  effect  it, 
the  Presbyterians  improyed  their  time.  Bj  new 
modelling  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  by  ordaining 
that  all  bishops  and  others,  bearing  ecclesiastical 
AmctionSy  should  be  called  by  their  own  names, 
as  brethren  only,  they  discharged  the  chapters  from 
taking  any  steps  towards  an  election,  under  pain  of 
perpetual  depriyation  of  office.  They  appointed 
a  committee  to  wait  upon  his  majesty  with  a  sup* 
plication  for  the  ratification  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline.  * 

James  received  the  commissioners  with  kindness, 
and  appointed  a  certain  number  of  his  council  to 
confer  with  them.  But  although  he  promised  to 
be  their  advocate  with  the  Parliament  in  favour  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  yet  so  far  from 
giving  it  life  in  a  legislative  act,  the  Estates,  by 
way  of  honouring  it  with  a  decent  interment,  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  with  the  full  powers  of  a 
parliament,  to  confer  with  the  Laird  of  Dun  and 

*  In  most  of  the  fandamental  maxims,  the  Second  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline iDculcates  the  views  which  were  in  the  first  taught  by  Knox. 
But  thej  are  unfolded  at  greater  length,  and  points  of  doubt  are 
stated  in  language  more  explicit.  Prelates,  chapters,  convents, 
abbots,  priors,  and  plurality  of  livings,  are  prescribed  in  terms  less 
dubious.  All  pastors,  of  any  denomination,  are  prohibited,  in  lan- 
guage more  emphatical,  from  being  members  of  Parliament,  or  of  any 
council,  unless  especially  authorized  by  the  Assembly.  The  gradation 
of  church  judicatories,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  each,  are  more  clearly 
laid  down  than  in  the  first.  The  one  is  the  mere  frame  or  outline^ 
the  other  the  complete  fabric,  with  its  minute  delineations.  But  a 
civil  sanction  was  never  given  to  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline. 
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others.  To  save  appearances,  two  conferences 
were  held ;  but,  of  course,  nothing  was  agreed  upon. 
Mortified  at  this  evasion,  the  Church  resolved  to  be 
a  law  unto  themselves  in  acting  up  to  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  as  promptly  as  if  their  polity 
had  been  ratified  by  Parliament.  They  blotted  the 
name  of  bishop  from  their  records,  and  enjoined 
the  two  Archbishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow 
to  submit  to  their  jurisdiction.  Boyd,  for  a  time, 
resisted  the  injunction,  and  declared  that  the  office 
of  bishop  was  lawful,  and  that  their  services  in 
Parliament  were  beneficial ;  but  when  threatened 
with  the  censures  of  the  Church,  he  came  under 
all  submission  to  the  General  Assembly.  But  as 
Adamson  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  the  Church 
proceeded  in  his  case  with  caution — the  more  so  as 
their  endeavours  to  fortify  the  cause  of  Presbytery 
were  interrupted  by  a  letter  from  the  King,  be- 
seeching the  Church  to  yield  submission  to  the 
Crown,  by  maintaining  Episcopacy  till  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  Willing  to  believe  the  King  sincere 
in  bis  professions,  the  Assembly  appointed  a 
committee  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  meantime  presented  a  long  sup- 
plication, calling  on  his  Majesty  to  ratify  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline.  The  Parliament  of 
1579  not  only  carefully  withheld  the  desired  con- 
currence, but  in  a  spirit  of  cautious  hostility,  dictated 
by  a  consciousness  of  the  formidable  strength  of 
their  opponents,  incidentally  recognized  the  Epis- 
copal functions,  in  ordaining  that  the  sons  of  the 
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nobility  should,  on  their  return  from  foreign  univer- 
sities, make  confession  of  the  Protestant  faith  to 
tbe  bishop,  superintendent,  or  commissioner  of  the 
church  within  the  bounds. 

From  these  circumstances,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  court  was  determined  that  Episcopacy,  in 
so  far  at  least  as  regarded  civil  authority,  should 
remain  on  the  same  footing  as  that  on  which  it  had 
been  established  in  the  conference  at  Leith.  As 
Parliament  after  Parliament,  and  Assembly  after 
Assembly  had  been  spent  in  this  push  and  parry, 
the  Church,  conscious  of  its  strength  when  backed 
by  the  people,  laid  hold  of  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  pull  up  Prelacy,  root  and  branch.  When  Morton 
had  been  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  tried 
Protestant  servants  of  the  country  had  been 
degraded — when  a  foreign  Papist  was  promoted  to 
the  helm  of  affairs  —  when  the  indignation  of  the 
nobles  was  thus  roused,  and  the  fears  of  the  nation 
from  Popery  were  excited, — the  Assembly  met  at 
Dundee,  June,  1580,  and  in  one  voice,  after  liberty 
given  to  all  men  to  reason  on  the  matter,  found 
that  the  pretended  office  of  a  bishop,  as  then  used, 
WAS  unlawful  in  itself,  without  warrant  from  the 
word  of  God,  and  brought  in  by  the  corruption  of 
men's  inventions,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Church. 
They  ordained,  that  all  such  persons  holding  the 
said  office,  should  demit  the  same,  and  desist  from 
using  in  any  way  the  office  of  pastor,  till  admitted 
anew  by  the  General  Assembly,  under  pain  of 
excommunication.     And  that  this  part  of  the  act 
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might  be  carried  into  immediate  execution,  it  was 
ordained,  that  the  several  usurping  bishops  should 
appear  before  their  respective  synods,  to  give  in 
their  submission  ;  or  on  refusal,  to  be  admonished 
and  cited  before  the  next  Assembly,  to  hear  sentence 
of  excommunication  pronounced.  The  offices  of 
readers,  exhorters,  and  visiters,  were  abolished,  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  now  finally  adjusted, 
was  engrossed  in  their  records,  and  the  king  was 
again  requested  to  ratify  it  by  an  act  of  privy 
council,  until  it  should  be  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment. It  has  been  alleged,  that  this  act  refers  only 
to  that  dependence  which  the  hierarchy  had  on  the 
Pope ;  but  the  whole  act,  as  was  shewn  by  Lord 
Loudon  in  the  Assembly  1639>  evidently  points  at 
the  Protestant  bishops. 

The  king,  the  bishops,  and  the  courtiers,  were  all 
compelled  to  go  with  the  stream.  St  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  and  Dunblane  bowed  to  the  authority  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  others  were  enjoined  to 
imitate  their  example.  Lennox  ostentatiously 
renounced  Popery,  and  embraced  the  Protestant 
faith.  The  King  caused  Craig,  who  was  the  minister 
in  his  household,  and  a  favourite  with  all  parties, 
to  draw  up  the  celebrated  national  Covenant  or 
Confession,  in  which  all  the  corruptions  of  Popery, 
in  doctrine  and  outward  rules,  are  abjured,  and  an 
engagement  come  under  to  defend  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Scottish  reformed  Church.  This, 
the  Negative  Confession,  as  it  is  called,  from  the 
manner  in  which   it  is  written,   his   majesty  and 
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the  whole  Privy  Council  subscribed ;  and  all  ranks 
of  his  subjects  were  ordained  to  put  their  names  to 
it,  by  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  an  act  of 
the  Assembly.  James  also  sent,  through  his  com- 
missioner, a  letter,  bearing*  to  be  with  the  advice 
of  his  Privy  Council,  to  the  Assembly,  expressing 
a  wish  that  some  permanent  constitution  of  the 
church  should  be  framed,  and  enclosing  a  plan, 
upon  which  fifty  presbyteries  were  to  be  erected, 
when  they  were  required.  Thus  was  Presbytery, 
which  had  been  long  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  at  large,  established,  not  only  by  several 
decisive  acts  of  the  Assembly,  but  confirmed  by  the 
King  and  Privy  Council.  The  nation  rejoiced  at 
the  revolution,  and  gave  public  thanks  to  the 
Almighty. 

But  there  were  too  many  factions  in  active  ope- 
ration to  permit  the  Church  to  rest  in  the  peaceful 
exercise  of  her  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  Parlia- 
ment met  in  October,  1581 ;  but  the  plan  of  erecting 
fifty  Presbyteries,  and  the  pledges  given  to  the 
preceding  Assembly,  were  altogether  overlooked : 
they  ratified  the  former  acts  in  favour  of  the  Refor- 
mation from  Popery,  but  they  interfered  not  in  the 
struggle  between  Presbytery  and  Prelacy.  Lennox, 
who  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
even  Protestantism  to  his  own  aggrandisement.  On 
the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Mont- 
gomery, a  minister  of  blemished  reputation,  was 
promoted,  upon  the  condition  that  he  was  to  retain 
a  small  annual  allowance,  and  to  make  over  to 
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Lennox  the  revenues  of  his  office.  The  Assembly 
at  once  set  their  face  against  the  transaction,  by 
denying  the  legality  of  the  office,  reprobating  the 
simony,  and  accusing  Montgomery  of  immorality. 
The  business  of  the  Assembly  was  interrupted, 
first,  by  an  intimation  from  the  King,  not  to  go  on 
in  the  matter,  and  next,  by  a  messenger-at-arms, 
forcing  himself  into  their  presence,  and  charging 
the  moderator  and  members,  on  pain  of  rebellion, 
to  sist  procedure.  Notwithstanding  so  outrageous 
an  insult,  the  clergy  addressed  a  cool  remonstrance 
to  the  King,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  civil  power, 
calmly  proceeded  to  prove  the  libel,  and  inflict  the 
censures  of  deposition  and  excommunication.  For 
a  time  the  courage  of  Montgomery  gave  way,  and 
he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Church 
courts.  But  Lennox  poured  oil  on  the  dying 
embers  of  contention,  and  procured  from  the  king 
an  injunction  on  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  to 
assist  in  installing  Montgomery  into  office.  Thus 
backed  by  the  courtiers,  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow, 
and  an  armed  force,  Montgomery  broke  in  upon 
^he  Presbytery  while  deliberating  on  his  case, 
ordered  them,  by  a  mandate  from  the  King,  to 
stop  procedure,  pulled  the  moderator  from  his 
chair,  and  sent  him  to  prison.  But  in  spite  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  court,  of  the  civil,  and  of  the 
military  power,  the  case  was  transmitted  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  who  pronounced  sentence 
of  excommunication  on  the  culprit,  and  intimated 
the  same  in  all  the  neighbouring  churches.     On 
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the  otlrer  hand,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
privy  council,  declaring  this  excommunication  null 
and  void.  Measures  were  taken  against  the  college 
of  Glasgow  for  opposing  Montgomery  ;  and  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  were  brought  before  the 
council,  which  interdicted  one  of  them  from 
preaching,  and  banished  him  from  the  city. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Assembly  was 
called  on  this  occasion.  Melville  preached  as 
moderator,  and  declaimed  with  great  effect  against 
the  introduction  of  the  ^^  bloody  gullie''  of  absolute 
power,  and  the  erection  of  a  popedom  in  the  person 
of  the  prince.  The  Assembly  framed  a  remonstrance 
to  the  King,  complaining  in  strong  terms  of  his 
late  tyrannical  proceedings,  and  craving  redress. 
Melville  and  others  were  appointed  to  wait  upon 
bis  Majesty  at  Perth  with  it.  The  court,  naturally 
indignant  at  their  late  defeat,  threatened  to  assas- 
sinate the  members,  by  way  of  intimidating  them ; 
but  Melville  declared,  *^  Come  what  God  pleases 
to  send,  the  commission  shall  be  executed."  When 
the  bold  remonstrance  was  read  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence, Arran  looked  around  on  the  commissioners 
with  a  scowling  countenance,  and  cried,  "  Who 
dares  subscribe  such  treasonable  articles  ?"  Melville 
^instantly  answered,  "  We  dare^  and  will  render 
our  lives  in  the  cause."  Advancing  to  the  table 
with  ease,  he  affixed  his  name,  and  the  other  com- 
missioners acted  with  the  like  fearless  spirit  of 
independence.  The  daring  Arran  was  awed  at 
their  boldness,  and  manifested  his  inferiority  even 
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to  the  Englishmen  present,  who  witnessed  the 
scene  with  astonishment.  Lennox,  who  was  a 
better  tactician,  maintained  his  self-possession,  and 
tried  to  talk  the  clergy  over.  The  firmness  of  the 
Church,  as  a  body,  equalled  the  boldness  of  its 
deputation.  In  every  pulpit,  Lennox  and  Arran 
were  denounced  as  the  authors  of  all  their  sufferings. 
To  check  this  sedition,  Dury  was  suspended  from 
preaching,  and  banished  from  Edinburgh,  even 
although  the  Church  identified  themselves  with 
him,  and  the  people  followed  him  from  the  town 
with  tears  and  lamentations.  Such  undignified  pro- 
cedure, on  the  part  of  any  government,  uniformly 
defeats  the  purpose  it  is  meant  to  serve,  and  affords 
both  a  ^precedent  and  pretext  for  more  unwar- 
rantable outrages  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Hitherto  the  clergy  had  fought  the  battle  without 
the  aid  of  any  one  of  the  nobility  ;  but  the  unmerited 
exaltation  of  Lennox,  and  the  repeated  insults 
which  Arran  heaped  upon  the  impatient  spirits  of 
the  barons,  gave  rise  to  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  which 
happened  just  in  time  to  save  Presbyterianism  from 
utter  destruction.  The  conspirators,  who  had 
decoyed  James  into  their  own  hands,  and  compelled 
Lennox  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  Arran  to  confine 
himself  to  one  of  his  own  houses,  were  naturally 
anxious  to  secure  the  approbation  of  their  country- 
men, and  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Church. 
The  Ruthven  administration,  therefore,  prevailed 
on  the  King  to  restore  Dury  to  his  flock,  and  even 
to  permit  him  to  preach  to  the  court.     They  called 
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on  the  leading  Presbyterians  to  confer  with  the  secret 

council  for  the  good  of  Church  and  State ;    they 

erected  new  Presbyteries,  and  granted  commissions 

to  try  the  bishops  ;  and  caused  Montgomery  and  the 

Gla^ow  Magistrates  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the 

Church.     In  return,  the  Assembly  approved  of  the 

enterprise  at  Ruthven,  and  enjoined  their  ministers 

to  communicate  to  their  several  congregations  the 

testimony  of  the  Presbyterians   in  favour  of  the 

conduct  of  the  associated  lords. 

The  advantage  gained  by  this  coalition  was  but 
of  short  duration.  After  the  King  escaped  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  Ruthven  raiders,  Arran 
resumed  the  exercise  of  his  power  with  a  thirst 
for  revenge  beyond  even  the  natural  ferocity  of 
his  temper.  The  conspirators,  denounced  as  trai- 
tors, were  driven  from  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
ablest  champions  of  religious  liberty  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  condemn  the  late  conspiracy,  and 
applaud  Arrange  administration,  or  adhere  to  their 
former  act  of  Assembly,  and  go  into  a  voluntary 
exile.  The  vengeance  of  the  court  was  not  to  be 
cooled  by  acts  of  oppression  against  individuals. 
The  King  applied  to  Parliament,  May,  1584,  to  curb 
the  free  discussion  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  to  for- 
tify the  cause  of  Prelacy.  In  the  absence  of  the 
independent  barons,  this  servile  Parliament  passed 
laws  alike  subversive  of  natural,  civil,  and  religious 
liberty.  Acts  were  passed  to  suppress  Presbyteries 
and  Assemblies,  to  put  the  management  of  the 
Church  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  King  and 
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bishops.  To  hold  assemblies,  either  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, and  to  speak  or  to  hear,  in  public  or  in 
private,  any  thing  in  contempt  of  his  Majesty,  his 
council,  or  their  proceedings,  were  made  capital 
crimes.  At  the  passing  of  these  "  Black  AcU^ 
the  alarm  became  universal.  When  they  were 
proclaimed  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  several  of 
the  clergy  appeared  with  a  protest,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  passed  in  secret.  Orders  were 
accordingly  given,  to  pull  from  the  pulpit  any 
minister  who  might  dare  to  animadvert  on  what 
the  court  had  done  ;  and  warrants  were  issued  for 
the  apprehension  of  all  the  protesters.  The  whole 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  most  of  the  eminent 
clergy  throughout  the  kingdom,  escaped  to  England. 
Other  ministers  and  professors  were  imprisoned. 
Dalgleish,  minister  of  St  Cuthbert's,  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  ;  and  the  scaffold  on  which  he  was 
to  be  executed,  was  kept  standing  for  weeks  before 
the  windows  of  his  prison.  Of  course,  many  were 
terrified  into  conformity  to  the  new  laws,  and 
much  was  the  alarm  and  indignation  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  land. 

But  matters  soon  came  to  a  height.  The  exiled 
lords,  and  the  banished  clergy,  secretly  assisted  by 
Elizabeth,  advanced  against  the  King  with  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  and  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render himself.  On  this  occasion,  a  free  pardon 
and  a  full  restitution  of  honours  and  estates  were 
obtained  for  the  confederated  nobles  \  but  the  clergy 
were  the  only  body  of  men  who  were  not  benefited 
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by  this  revolution.  These,  who  had  so  lately  pre- 
tended to  be  the  guardians  of  the  Church,  did  not 
exert  themselves  to  get  the  Black  Acts  repealed. 

But  this  gloom  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  did  not 
last.  After  several  interviews  with  James,  at  which 
the  altercations  were  carried  on  in  language  equally 
disgraceful  for  a  king  to  fitter,  and  degrading  for 
a  man  to  hear,  a  temporary  mitigation  of  these 
enactments  was  obtained.  In  November,  1585,  the 
Assembly,  whose  meetings  had  been  suppressed  for 
nearly  three  years,  resumed  their  sederunts  ;  and  in 
May  following,  at  a  conference  held  in  the  chapel 
royal,  between  the  Church  and  State,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  name  of  bishop  should  be  retained,  on 
condition  that  they  would  take  charge  of  a  parti- 
cular congregation,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
Assembly.  Melville  and  his  party  tried  to  stem 
still  farther  the  rising  spring-tide  of  episcopacy,  by 
maintaining  a  personal  warfare  against  the  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews.  But  the  first  fatal  injury 
sustained  by  Prelacy  at  this  period,  was  in  1587> 
when  the  act  of  annexation  passed,  whereby  all 
baronies  belonging  to  bishops  were  given  up  to 
the  crown ;  reserving  only  to  the  archbishops  the 
principal  castles  belonging  to  the  see.  By  being 
thus  deprived  of  their  lands,  the  bishops  were 
virtually  expelled  from  Parliament.  This  act  of 
annexation,  therefore,  proved  to  be  the  morning 
star  which  preceded  the  greater  luminary. 

Both  history  and  characters  have  their  strong 
parallels.     Thrice  has  the  year  eighty-eight  proved 
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to  be  most  remarkable  eras.     The  overthrow  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  the  Revolution  in  England, 
and  the  events  in  France  a  hundred  years  after, 
are   striking   historical    incidents,   which   seem   to 
indicate,  that  there  may  be  certain  cycles  in  the 
revolution  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.     The  same  progress  and 
termination   of  the  events  both  in   England  and 
France,    shew   that   the  passions   of    man,    taken 
collectively,  may  be  as  much  controlled  by  moral 
laws,  as  the  planets  are  by  gravitation.     The  year 
1588  is  worthy  of  our  observation  only  in  so  far  as 
the  fears  then  entertained  of  Popery  induced  the 
King  to  grant  soon  after  to  the  Presbyterians  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  to  this  day  is  designated 
the  Charter  of  our  Constitution.     It  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  although  Popery  be  in  reality  more 
hostile  to  Presbyterianism  than  it  is  to  Prelacy  ;  yet, 
in  Scotland  at  least,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has 
sometimes  been  the  ally  of  our  Church.    In  every 
instance  where    Popery  was   fairly  overpowered, 
Episcopacy,  backed  by  the  Court,  was  an  overmatch 
for  Presbyterianism.  But  whenever  the  common  foe 
shewed  the  slightest  symptoms  of  reanimation,  Pres- 
byterianism proved  to  be  the  best  bulwark,  gained 
strength  from  the  terrors  of  the  people  and  from  the 
popularity  of  the  clergy,  so  that  Episcopacy  gave  way. 
The  concessions  granted  by  the  Parliament  in  favour 
of  Presbyterianism,  arose  not  from  love,  but  from 
interest  and  from  fear  of  the  common  danger.    Thus 
the  two  opposite  tides  of  Scottish  Popery  and  Presby- 
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terianism  are  found  to  flow  and  ebb,  as  if  acted 
upon  in  concert  hj  one  overwhelming  influence. 
And  to  these  motives  are  we  indebted  for  the 
legal  establishment  by  king  and  parliament  of  our 
Presbyterian  constitution.  The  Spanish  invasion 
was  mainly  directed  against  England ;  but  James, 
forgetting  his  mother's  murder,  and  remembering 
the  promise  of  Polyphemus  to  devour  Ulysses 
after  his  fellows,  readily  offered  every  assistance  to 
England.  In  this  an  Assembly  of  the  Estates 
and  of  the  Church  concurred,  and  entered  into  a 
bond  to  maintain  religion,  preserve  the  King,  and 
defend  one  another.  In  silence,  and  to  secure  the 
stability  of  his  throne,  the  King  wisely  laid  its 
foundations  deep  in  the  firm  rock  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  The  praiseworthy  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  in  keeping  down  internal  factions  when 
James  was  so  long  in  Denmark  with  his  queen, 
induced  his  Majesty  to  repose  more  in  the  loyalty 
of  the  Presbyterians. 

The  Church  embraced  this  favourable  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  called  an  Assembly, 
August,  1590,  and  urged  the  King  to  confirm  the 
Presbyterian  polity,  to  purge  the  land  of  Jesuits,  and 
to  provide  a  suitable  stipend  for  the  minister  of 
every  parish.  His  Majesty  attended  the  eighth 
session  in  person,  and  bore  ample  testimony  to  the 
purity  of  the  Presbyteriah  Church.  He  praised 
God  that  he  was  born  to  be  King  in  such  a  Kirk, 
the  purest  Kirk   in  the  world.      "  The   Kirk  of 
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Geneva,*'  said,  he,  "  keepeth  Pash  and  Yule.  What 
have  they  for  them  ?  they  have  no  institution.  As 
for  our  neighbouring  Kirk  in  England,  their  service 
is  an  evil  said  mass  in  English  ;  they  want  nothing 
of  the  mass  but  the  liftings.  I  charge  you,  my  good 
people,  to  stand  to  your  purity.  And,**  raising  up 
his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said,  ^^  I  forsooth, 
80  long  as  I  brook  my  life  and  crown,  shall  maintain 
the  same.**  Accordingly,  the  Parliament,  in  June, 
1592,  passed  acts  ratifying  the  General  Assembly 
to  be  held  once  every  year,  or  oftener,  pro  re  nata^ 
as  occasion  might  require ;  providing  that  the 
King  or  his  commissioner  be  present  at  ilk  General 
Assembly,  before  the  dissolving  thereof,  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  time  and  place,  when  and  where 
the  next  General  Assembly  shall  be  holden ;  and 
providing,  in  case  neither  his  Majesty  nor  his 
commissioner  be  present,  then  the  Church  may 
themselves  nominate  time  and  place  for  holding 
next  Assembly,  as  they  have  been  in  use  to  do  in 
times  past.  Provincial  Synods,  to  be  held  twice  in 
the  year ;  Presbyteries,  with  full  power  to  give  colla- 
tion to  benefices,  and  to  manage  all  Ecclesiastical 
causes  within  their  bounds ;  and  particular  Sessions 
of  the  Kirk,  to  act  as  directed  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline,  were  also  ratified  by  this  Parliament. 
It  was  also  ordained  that  presentations  be  directed 
to  Presbyteries,  who  should  have  full  power  to  give 
collation  to  benefices,  and  to  manage  all  ecclesias- 
tical  causes   within    their   bounds,  provided   they 
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admitted  such  qualified  ministers  as  were  presented 
by  his  Majesty,  or  other  lay  patrons. 

Having  thus  reached  another  resting-place,  a 
pause  may  with  propriety  be  made,  to  detail  the 
progressive  advancement  of  our  eccIesiasticsA  con- 
stitution. In  the  history  of  the  stormy  period,  from 
1572,  when  Tulchan  Prelacy  was  introduced,  to  the 
passing  of  the  Presbyterian  charter  by  the  Parlia- 
ment in  159^9  few  general  points  in  our  Church 
polity  were  established,  because  the  attention  of  all 
was  directed  to  the  great  controversy  between 
Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism.  Every  reader  of 
Church  history  is  aware  that  Presbyteries,  then 
called  exercises,  were  erected  during  this  period, 
and  that  they  met  every  week;  but  it  is  not  so 
generally  understood  that  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
Presbyteries,  about  this  time,  embraced  almost 
exclusively  the  execution  of  the  criminal  laws. 
They  were  almost  the  only  criminal  courts  in  the 
land.  They  then  not  only  repaired  and  rebuilt 
churches,  but,  as  courts  of  police,  they  tried  mur- 
derers and  criminals  of  every  sort ;  they  imposed 
fines,  required  bonds  of  security  under  high  penalties; 
and,  by  their  excommunication,  they  not  only 
excluded  from  society,  but  brought  the  most  ruinous 
consequences  on  the  temporal  interests  of  delin- 
quents. Their  form  of  process  was  very  simple  : 
if  there  were  an  accuser,  he  was  subjected  to  the 
lex  talionis.  But,  in  many  instances,  the  Presby- 
tery  were   appointed   prosecutors   for    the    Kirk. 
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Their  proof  was  very  direct — the  testimony  of  a 
witness  was  usually  contained  in  three  lines,  and 
sometimes  in  one.* 

During  this  period,  also,  Assemblies  were  first 
distinguished  by  a  new  feature, — the  presence  of 
royalty,  either  in  person,  or  by  a  representative.  The 
practice  originated  in  the  natural  fondness  James 
entertained  for  theological  disputation,  and  in  his 
familiarity  with  the  clergy.  He,  accordingly,  was 
frequently  not  only  present,  but  spoke  and  voted. 
The  first  commission  he  granted  is  dated  Falkland, 
22d  July,  1580,  and  is  nothing  else  but  a  missive 
letter,  under  his  own  hand,  to  the  following  tenor: — 
"  Trusty  and  well-beloved  friends,  we  greet  you 
well.  We  have  directed  towards  you  our  trusty 
friends,  the  Prior  of  Pittenweem,  and  the  Laird  of 
Lundie,  instructed  with  our  power  for  that  effect, 
for  assisting  you  with  their  presence  and  council  in 
all  things  tending  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  preser- 
vation of  us  and  our  estate.  Desiring  you  heartily 
accept  them,  and  our  good  will  committed  to  them 
for  the  present,  in  good  part,  sua  we  recommend 
you  to  God's  blessed  protection.'*  Although  there 
were  thirty-nine  Assemblies  before  either  the  King 
or  his  commissioner  sat  in  any,  yet  ever  since  this 

*  See  MS.  extracts  from  the  records  of  Glasgow  Presbytery.  The 
members  who  were  chosen  from  Glasgow  Presbytery  to  the  Assem- 
bly, 1586,  were  instructed  to  inquire  about  the  names  of  certain  crofts 
which  were  consecrated  to  the  deyil,  under  the  title  of  the  Goodman, 
or  Kynde  Kuyt,  Ministers  were  also  directed  to  try  v^ho  made  bon- 
fires on  last  midsummer  evening. 
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period  the  Assembly  has  been  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  majesty,  either  in  person,  or  by  com- 
mission ;  and  the  Church  has  always  courted  this 
countenance  of  the  civil  authority,  as  one  of  the  con- 
necting links  of  that  chain  which  bind  Church  and 
State  together.  *  The  presence  of  royalty,  either  in 
person  or  by  a  commissioner,  is  not  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  the  court.  On  the  contrary,  at  first 
Assemblies  were  always  held  without  the  know- 
ledge or  consent  of  the  civil  power ;  and,  in  after 
times,  many  a  one  was  begun,  continued,  and 
dissolved,  without  the  presence  of  either  the  King 
or  his  commissioner.  Hence  petitions,  references, 
and  appeals,  are  addressed  only  to  the  moderator 
and  members,  without  recognizing  the  sovereign  or 
his  commissioner,  although  present.  The  King,  or 
commissioner,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  head  of 
the  Assembly,  is  not  even  a  member.  And,  accor- 
ding to  the  original  theoretical  constitution,  the 
authority  of  the  Church  does  not  consist  in  making 
laws,  but  in  declaring  merely  what  their  Lord  and 
Master  has  already  appointed.  The  Church  has 
always  held,  that  the  office-bearers  in  the  house  of 
God  possess  a  spiritual  intrinsic  power  from  the 
Saviour,  their  only  head. 

As  the  present  Presbyterian  form  of  Church 
government  was  thus  established  by  legislative 
enactment,  and  as  the  bishops,  by  the  act  of  annex- 

♦  See  arguments  as  to  choosing  a  clerk  in  Assembly  at  Glasgow, 
16dS,  session  111. 
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ation,  were  dispossessed  of  their  lands  and  of  their 
seats  in  Parliament,  the  Episcopal  jurisdiction 
was  entirely  extinguished ;  but  still  there  were 
persons  who  bore  the  mere  name  of  bishops,  by 
reason  of  their  holding  castles  formerly  belonging 
to  the  sees.  There  was  therefore  now  again 
a  prospect  of  long  tranquillity  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  but  this  hope  was  soon  blasted. 
The  elements  of  discord  were  merely  smothered, 
without  being  extinguished.  There  were  still 
persons  who  thought  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction 
between  Church  and  State  were  not  yet  clearly 
defined.  The  King  was,  to  a  proverb,  fickle  in  his 
religion,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  councillors.  He 
saw  that  the  severity  of  censure  in  the  pulpit,  and 
the  independent  popular  discussions  of  the  Assembly, 
were  destructive  to  his  authority.  He  therefore  set 
himself  first  to  undermine,  and  then  to  overthrow  the 
new  establishment.  He  disregarded  the  repeated 
supplications  of  the  Presbytery  against  Popery.  He 
pillaged  the  Church,  by  bestowing  all  its  lands  on 
court  favourites.  He  insisted  that  the  clergy 
should  be  prohibited  from  making  rash  and  irreve- 
rent speeches  in  the  pulpit  against  his  proceedings  ; 
and  he  declared,  that  the  Assembly  should  be 
convened  as  seldom  as  possible.  In  this  way,  the 
breach  became  wider  every  day.  The  Synod  of 
Fife,  ever  in  the  front  of  battle,  publicly  declared, 
that  they  would  sacrifice  life  sooner  than  allow  the 
King  to  countenance  Papistical  traitors.  The 
Church  was  willing  to  restrain,  but  not  to  prohibit 
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preaching  to  the  times  when  there  was  a  necessary 
cause.* 

*  The  clergy  of  this  period  have  been  blamed  for  destroying  them- 
selves by  their  violent  declamations.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  James 
commanding  Bruce,  when  raging  at  his  Maje8t3r'8  conduct,  to  come 
down  from  the  pulpit,  or  to  speak  sense,  and  of  Bruce  declaring  that 
he  would  do  neither. 

In  reference  to  these  freedoms  tsken  by  the  ministers  in  their  dis- 
courses, and  to  the  popular  nature  of  the  General  Assembly,  Dr  Cook 
makes  some  excellent  remarks : — "  The  Assembly  1593  unanimously 
ordained  that  no  minister  within  the  realm  should  utter  from  the 
pulpit  any  rash  or  irreverent  speeches  against  his  majesty,  the  coancil, 
or  their  proceedings ;  but  that  all  public  admonitions  should  proceed 
upon  just  and  necessary  causes,  and  sufficient  warrant,  in  all  fear,  love, 
and  reverence,  under  pain  of  deposing  from  the  fanction  of  the 
ministry  all  who  disobeyed  this  ordinance.  The  King  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  this  ordinance  was  expressed,  because  it 
did  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  practice  which  he  reprobated,  but  left 
it  with  the  Church  to  decide  what  were  just  and  necessary  causes  for 
speaking  of  the  transactions  of  government^*  '*  Yet,"  continues  the 
historian,  "perhaps  it  could  not  have  been  expected,  and  in  a  national 
point  of  view  would  not  have  been  desirable,  that  the  Assembly 
should  make  a  more  ample  concession.  It  was  placed  in  a  very 
peculiar  situation :  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  far  from  being 
fixed  or  administered  without  hazard  to  the  religion  and  the  freedom 
of  the  people,  was  struggling  for  existence ;  assailed  on  the  one  hand 
hy  the  ardent  desire  of  the  monarch  to  render  himself  absolute,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  unprincipled  efforts  of  a  Popish  faction,  which 
would  have  entailed  upon  their  country  spiritual  and  political  oppres- 
sion. Against  these  dangers  Parliament  could  make  but  a  feeble 
resistance.  It  was  much  influenced  by  the  Crown,  or  by  some  of  the 
powerful  nobles,  who  kept  steadily  in  view  their  own  exaltation  or 
that  of  their  order ;  and  the  only  strong  check  which  could  be  given 
to  the  most  ruinous  or  criminal  policy,  was  the  public  voice  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  the  community.  But  in  what  manner  could  the 
attention  of  the  nation  be  excited,  or  its  will  signified  ?  At  this 
period  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  much  shackled,  and  sufficient 
intellectual  progress  had  not  yet  been  made  to  render  the  extensive 
circulation  of  political  publications  an  instrument  for  the  preservation 
of  liberty.     The  ministers  alone,  whose  interests  were  identified  with 
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In  1596,  Presbytery  received  accidentally  a 
severe  blow.  When  Bruce  and  some  of  the  nobility 
hud  met  at  Edinburgh,  to  concert  measures  against 
the  Popish  lords,  Lindsay  incautiously  used  some 
expressions,  which  made  the  multitude  leap  to 
arms,  and  to  assault  the  King  and  Council  when  con- 
vened in  the  Session  House.  This  transient  fever 
of  popular  fury  was  fatal  to  Presbyterianism  during 
the  reign  of  James.  As  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
were  afterwards  esteemed  the  personal  enemies  of 
the  King,  the  noblemen  ceased  to  espouse  their 
quarrels.*  His  Majesty  was  so  enraged  at  this 
incident,  that  he  removed  the  Court  to  Linlithgow, 
and  threatened  to  raze  the  metropolis  to  the  ground, 

those  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  who  were  held  in  the 
cS.  utmost  veneration,  and  who  had  vast  influence  in  ^iding  popular 
^  feelings  and  opinions,  could  render  ^o  their  country  the  essential 
service  which,  in  a  different  state  of  society,  would  from  other 
\  quarters  have  been  given ;  and  however,  from  our  being  placed  under 
happier  circumstances,  we  may  shrink  at  the  broad  indecent  reproach 
which  from  the  pulpit  *  was  frequently  directed  even  against  the 
sovereign  himself, — however  much  we  may  be  convinced  that  such 
a  practice  now  would  be  useless  or  intolerable, —  we  must,  if  we  calmly 
investigate  the  history  of  the  period  at  present  under  review,' .be 
satisfied  that  we,  in  a  great  degree,  owe  to  the  intrepidity  of  the 
clergy  the  liberties  which  we  enjoy,  and  that,  had  theyretuA^ 
silent,  not  branding  the  measures  which  they  saw  to  be  pi^Bg0int 
with  the  heaviest  evib,  the  King  would  either  have  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  freedom,  or,  what  was  more  likely,  his  throne  would 
have  been  subverted,  and  Scotland  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a 
merciless  and  bigoted  tyrant."  Hitiory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^ 
ToL  xi.  pp.  18,  19,  20.  —  When  Knox  was  found  fault  with  for  the 
freedom  of  speech  used  in  his  sermons,  he  told  Queen  Mary  that  in 
the  pulpit  he  was  bound  to  obey  Him  who  commanded  him  to  speak 
plainly,  and  to  flatter  no  flesh  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  ^  ^ 

*  Guthrie,  p.  6. 
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and  to  erect  a  pillar  of  memorial  on  its  ruins.  He 
therefore  soon  shewed  his  determination  to  break 
down  the  establishment  which  he  found  he  could 
not  control.  For  a  time,  this  contention  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  carried 
on  between  James  and  certain  commissioners 
of  the  Assembly ;  but  ere  long,  the  warfare 
became  outrageous,  in  an  attack  which  was 
made  on  the  minister  of  St  Andrews,  for  unwar- 
rantable expressions  used  in  a  sermon.  The 
commissioner,  Bruce,  and  other  ministers,  with 
twenty-four  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  were 
forced  to  flee  into  England.  From  this  period,  the 
tide  of  Episcopacy  began  again  to  flow.  The  rise 
for  a  time  was  small,  and  effected  with  the  utmost 
caution ;  but  it  still  continued  to  swell  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  carrying  down  in  its  irresistible 
current  every  opposition,  till  it  was  stemmed  by 
Henderson. 

In  15979  bishops  and  abbots  were  again  permitted, 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  to  sit  and  vote  in  Par- 
liament ;  but  the  spiritual  power  to  be  exercised  by 
them  in  the  government  of  the  Church  was  allowed 
toK.lft  jsettled  by  the  King  and  Assembly.  James 
left  not  a  stone  unturned  to  secure  the  concurrence 
of  the  Church.  He  tried  the  temper  of  the  clergy, 
in  an  Assembly  at  Perth,  by  getting  them  to  give 
favourable  answers  to  fifty-five  questions  concerning 
Church  discipline.  He  ordained  a  bond,  approving 
of  his  measures,  to  be  subscribed  by  ministers  under 
pain  of  losing  their  stipends.     At  last,  hj  a  majority 
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of  ten  votes,  in  an  Assembly  at  Dundee,  *he  carried 
a  resolution  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  Church  that  the  clergy,  as  the  third  estate 
in  the  realm,  have  a  vote  in  Parliament.  In 
the  Assembly  at  Montrose,  in  I6OO,  the  name  of 
bishops  was  rejected,  and  that  of  commissioners, 
who  were  to  have  a  vote  in  Parliament,  assumed. 
James  insisted  that  the  members  of  Parliament  for 
the  Church  should  sit  during  life,  and  Melville 
argued  that  they  should  be  elected  yearly.  To  gain 
his  object  the  King  disregarded  his  nobles,  and 
converted  his  court  into  a  levee  of  clergymen. 
The  debates  were  stormy  and  much  protracted, 
and  parties  were  so  equally  balanced  that  the 
measure  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  three  votes. 
But  it  was  said  that,  by  the  dexterity  of  the  clerk, 
the  determination  was  altered  before  the  Assembly 
broke  up. 

Here  again  the  tables  were  entirely  turned  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  No  doubt,  the  commis- 
sioners were  to  move  nothing  in  Parliament  without 
an  express  order  from  the  Assembly.  They  were 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  pastor  in  their  own 
parishes — to  be  subject  to  the  censures  of  their  own 
Presbytery — and  they  were  to  usurp  no  jurisdiction 
beyond  what  is  adjudged  to  other  ministers  that  are 
not  commissioned.  But  the  Prelates  laid  hold  of 
the  Assembly's  consent  to  the  privileges  granted 
them,  without  ever  performing  any  of  these  stipu- 
lated conditions. 

The  mysterious  conduct  of  the  Gowrie  Conspi- 
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raters  was  another  unfortunate  event  for  the  cause 
of  Preebyterianism.  There  were  uncertainties 
in  this  strange  transaction  which  could  never  be 
laid  open*  When  the  clergy  were  called  on  to 
thank  God  for  the  King's  escape^  they  offered  to 
express  gratitude  in  general  terms  for  his  deliver- 
ance from  danger,  but  said  that  they  must  first 
ascertain  the  fact  of  the  treason  before  they  could 
proclaim  it.  James  was  again  so  much  enraged  at 
this  refusal,  that  he  prohibited  the  leading  clergy 
from  preaching  within  his  dominions,  and  com- 
manded them  not  to  come  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Court,  under  pain  of  death. 

The  King's  aversion  to  Presbyterianism  began 
about  this  time  to  be  materially  increased  from 
principles  of  policy.  He  now  shaped  his  course 
with  the  view  of  securing  his  accession  to  the  Eng- 
lish crowd.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  James  at 
heart  was  inclined  to  Popery,  and  that  he  entered 
privately  into  terms  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  possessed  considerable  influence  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  the  probability  is,  that  reli- 
gion with  him  was  more  a  pretence  than  a  motive 
for  acting.  He  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  in 
managing  the  three  powerful  parties, — the  Popish, 
Presbyterian,  and  Episcopalian.  "  The  Papists," 
he  said,  **  were  seeking  his  life,  and  they  were 
dexterous  king-killers,  but  the  Scottish  ministers 
were  seeking  his  crown,  which  was  dearer  to  him 
than  his  life."  As  all  these  parties  were  hostile  to 
each  other,  he  tried  to  conduct  himself  so  as  to 
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oflfend  none  of  them.  When  he  found  this  to  be 
impossible,  he  sacrificed  Presbyterianism  as  the  least 
serviceable  to  his  cause,  and  the  most  obnoxious  to 
his  own  sentiments.  He  afterwards  managed  the 
Popish  party,  by  secretly  acting  for  them  ;  while, 
to  please  the  Presbyterians,  and  to  secure  to  his 
interest  the  body  of  the  English  nation,  he  talked 
of  the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Revelations. 

After  the  succession  of  James  to  the  crown  of 
England,  his  attention  for  a  Time  was  withdrawn 
from  continuing  his  innovations  on  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland.  But  he  soon  resumed  his  favourite  work 
of  establishing  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  began  with  an  act  of  personal 
revenge  against  Bruce,  who  was  kept  in  prison  for 
four  years.  His  next  step  was  an  attack  on  the 
privileges  of  the  Kirk  in  holding  Assemblies.  A 
meeting  had  been  appointed  to  be  held  at  A  berdeen 
in  July,  l604f,  but  James  first  changed  the  day  which 
had  been  set ;  then  adjourned  the  meeting  for  a  whole 
year  ;  and  in  the  end,  by  an  arbitrary  mandate,  pro- 
rogued it  to  an  indefinite  period .  The  Presbyterians, 
afraid  that  James  meant  never  to  name  a  time  for  a 
new  Assembly,  with  a  view  to  preserve  their  privi- 
leges, met,  constituted,  and  continued  the  diet  to 
September  following.  Those  who  did  so  were,  by 
the  Court  of  Justiciary,  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  banished  their  country  for  life.  Still  more  to 
ensure  success,  James  enticed  other  Presbyterian 
ministers  to  London,  detained  them  with  conferences. 
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confined  Melville  for  three  years  in  the  Tower, 
and  kept  him  and  his  brother  exiles  till  their  death. 
Having  thus  crushed  every  opposition,  and  having 
increased  his  power  in  legislative  assemblies,  by 
showering  English  bounties  on  the  Scottish  nobility, 
he  assembled  a  Parliament  at  Perth,  July  1606, 
and  restored  the  bishops  to  the  honours,  dignities, 
prerogatives,  privileges,  livings,  lands,  teinds,  and 
rents,  which  they  had  enjoyed  before  the  act  of 
annexation,  1587  :  in  other  words,  all  that  part 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  bishops  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  crown,  was  now  restored  to 
them ;  but  the  greedy  barons  still  retained  the  valu-* 
able  estates  which  they  had  torn  from  the  Church 
at  the  Reformation. 

Even  up  to  this  period,  there  was  nothing  more 
than  an  establishment  of  civil  jurisdiction  given 
to  the  bishops.  As  they  were  still  destitute  of  all 
spiritual  power,  James  cited  an  Assembly  in 
December  following,  and  obtained  an  act  for  con- 
stant moderators  in  every  Presbytery,  and  appointing 
the  bishops  or  their  vicars  constant  moderators  in 
their  respective  Synods.  But  still  the  Church  stood 
true  to  itself.  A  number  of  the  ministers  protested 
in  the  Perth  Parliament  against  the  restoration  of 
bishops.  All  the  Synods  but  that  of  Angus,  refused 
to  admit  them  as  constant  moderators,  and  many 
of  the  Presbyteries  acted  on  the  same  independent 
principles.  To  bring  these  over,  two  meetings  of  the 
Assembly  were  held  at  Linlithgow  and  Falkland,  in 
the  years  I6O8  and  l609f  but  to  little  purpose. 
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As  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  Assembly  witb« 
held  their  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the  bishops 
to  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  had  a  great  effect  on 
the  people,  who  for  fifty  years  had  favoured  the 
Presbyterian  polity  ;  and  as  the  bishops  acted  their 
part  ill  in  shewing  more  anxiety  to  maintain  the 
grandeur  of  power,  than  to  gain  the  esteem  of  their 
flocks,  James  was   sensible   that   something  more 
than  the  authority  of  Parliament  was  required  to 
gain  over  his  northern  subjects  to  Episcopacy.    He 
made  another  attempt  therefore  to  secure  the  con- 
currence of  the  Church,  by  calling  an  Assembly  to 
beheld  at  Glasgow,  June  I6IO.     Already  armed 
with  authority  to  terrify  into  compliance  with  his 
new  arrangements  all  who  were  conscientious,  he 
offered  money  in  hand,  annual  pensions,  and  liberal 
promises,  to  secure  the  less  scrupulous.      In  this 
memorable,  or  Golden  Assembly,  as  it  was  called 
at  the  time,  the  meeting  at  Aberdeen  was  con- 
demned,   and   the   power    of   calling   Assemblies 
declared  to  appertain  to  the  King,  by  the  preroga- 
tive of  his  royal  crown  ;  bishops  were  declared  to 
be  constant  moderators  in  Synods  and  Presbyteries ; 
presentations  to  benefices  were  to  be  directed  to 
the  bishop  of  the  bounds ;  ministers,  when  admitted 
to  their  parishes,  were,  by  an  oath,  to  acknowledge 
the  King  to  be  head  of  the  Church ;  and  bishops  were 
to  preside  at  the  trial  and  deposition  of  ministers, 
and  at  the  excommunication  of  offenders.     In  a 
word,  almost  the  last  glimmering  of  Presbyterianism 
in  Scotland  was  at  this  time  extinguished.      The 
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Court  party  rejoiced  that  they  had  at  last  carried 
bj  storm  the  great  citadel  of  Presbyterian  indepen- 
dency,— General  Assemblies.  But,  after  all,  they 
were  mistaken,  for  there  was  one  little  saving 
clause  which  escaped  tbe  ruin,  and  afterwards 
enabled  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  regain  its  liberty, 
not  by  revolutionary,  but  by  constitutional  means, 
formerly  granted  by  the  Episcopalians  themselves. 
The  grand  declaration  agreed  to  at  the  Leith  con- 
vention, and  accepted  of  by  the  Church  two  years 
after,  had  never  been  revoked,  namely,  that  Gene- 
ral Assemblies  were  superior  to  bishops,  and  that 
this  judicatory  could  try  and  depose  prelates.  By 
this  tender  thread  did  the  whole  Presbyterian 
polity  of  our  Church  hang,  for  nearly  thirty  years 
of  Frelatic  omnipotency.  In  the  skilful  hand  of 
Henderson,  it  became  a  cable  rope  strong  enough 
to  bind  down  the  bishops,  and  in  tbe  stormiest 
periods  of  ecclesiastical  history,  to  anchor  our 
Church,  so  that  she  has  been  enabled  triumphantly 
to  brave  every  storm  for  about  two  hundred  years. 
It  is  wonderful,  that  a  clause  so  dangerous  to  the 
very  existence  of  Prelacy,  should  have  thus  been 
suffered  to  remain  in  full  force,  when  it  might  have 
been  expunged,  merely  by  making  the  motion,  and 
calling  the  roll  of  this  Assembly  another  time.  An 
oversight  such  as  this,  was  a  political  blunder,  the 
gross  stupidity  of  which  need  not  now  be  exposed. 
The  existence  of  this  clause  is  enough  to  account  for 
the  extreme  urgency  with  which  the  Presbyterians 
afterwards  incessantly  demanded  the  meeting  of  an 
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Assembly.  The  address  which  they  displayed  in 
keeping  the  supreme  power  of  that  judicatory 
behind  the  curtain,  till  matters  were  matured,  will 
afterwards  appear. 

Immediately  after  this  Assembly,  three  of  the 
bishops  repaired  to  London,  were  consecrated, 
and  returned  to  inaugurate  the  rest,  without 
acknowledging  either  Presbyteries  or  Synods.  In 
1612,  the  acts  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  were  rati- 
fied in  Parliament,  and  the  well  known  statute  of 
1592  was  rescinded.  In  the  Assembly  at  Perth, 
1618,  the  Church  enjoined  kneeling  at  the  sacra- 
ments, private  communion,  and  private  baptism, 
secret  confirmation,  and  the  observance  of  the 
festivals  kept  in  the  Church  of  England.  These, 
the  Perth  Articles  as  they  are  called,  were  ratified 
in  Parliament  in  1621.  With  a  view  to  effect 
his  purpose,  James,  at  his  own  pleasure,  without 
even  the  authority  of  Parliament,  erected  the  High 
Commission  Court,  which  was  the  fittest  instrument 
ever  devised  to  overthrow  civil  and  sacred  liberty. 
This  vile  institution,  horrible  as  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, gave  the  King  and  primate,  what  they  had 
long  hunted  after,  absolute  power  over  the  persons 
and  properties  of  their  countrymen  without  form 
or  process  at  common  law.  Thus  armed,  by  one 
blow  he  could,  at  any  time,  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution of  Church  and  State,  destroy  every  vestige 
of  freedom,  and  spread  despair  among  all  his  sub- 
jects. About  this  period,  therefore,  the  ministers 
were  fearfully  harassed  by  the  unhallowed  work  of 
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persecution.     The  torrent  soon  became  too  strong 
for  the  Presbyterians  to  withstand  ;  the  bishops  got 
the  entire  goyernment  of  the  Church.    Assemblies 
became  thus  unnecessary,  and  ceased  to  be  called. 
As  the  observance  of  the  Perth  Articles  was  pressed 
with  ferocious  bigotry,  and  as  pastors  and  people 
persisted   in    refusing,    dreadful   miseries   ensued. 
The  champions  of  the  Church  in  its  former  glory, 
were,  in  the  course  of  years,  removed  by  death, 
warded  in  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  or  Islands, 
imprisoned,    or   banished.      Almost   all   the   rest, 
fairly  overawed,  were  carried  down   the  stream ; 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  care  for  Presbyterianism, 
laid  aside  their  concern  ;  and  the  pulpits  were  silent. 
A  deep  sleep  fell  on  the  prophets  ;  the  hands  of  all 
were  bound,  and  Issachar  crouched  under  his  bur- 
dens.    During  this  period  of  helpless  apostacy,  and 
after  Melville,  Bruce,  and  the  many  other  worthies 
of  the  elder  sort,  had  ceased  to  bear  a  conspicuous 
share  in  the  struggle,  a  new  set  of  very  eminent  men 
appeared  as  assertors  of  the  purity  of  the  Church. 
John  Carmichael,  William  Scott,  David  Calderwood, 
David  Dickson,  and  Alexander  Henderson,  bore  a 
large  share  in  the  public  transactions  of  the  suc- 
ceeding period.  Carmichael,  Scott,  and  Calderwood, 
were  earlier  removed  by  death,  but  Dickson  and 
Henderson  were  spared  to  weather  the  storm.     Of 
all  these,  in  point  of  piety  and  learning,  singular 
wisdom  in  difficult  cases,  and  steadfastness  to  the 
purest  principles  of  Presbytery,  Henderson  stood 
the  foremost.     In  the  end  of  James's  reign,  and 
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during  the  first  nine  years  of  that  of  Charles,  the 
violence  formerly  exercised  against  non-conforming 
ministers  was  much  slackened.  During  this  period, 
the  desire  for  liberty,  civil  and  sacred,  began  and 
continued  to  extend  in  both  kingdoms.  The  odiura 
of  urging  the  ceremonies  daily  increased  throughout 
Scotland;  the  nobility  became  more  tired  of  fol- 
lowing the  bishops  in  all  their  persecuting  courses ; 
and  several  young  barons  had  risen  up,  who  began 
to  shew  that  the  spirit  of  their  fathers  was  stirring 
within  them.  James  and  Spottiswood,  taught  by 
experience,  became  moderate  in  their  measures ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  there  was  a  comparative  calm 
till  after  the  accession  of  Charles,  when  Laud  and 
the  young  bishops  raised  the  storm. 

This  introductory  -detail,  -b^  combining  the  inci- 
dents which  led  to  the  catastrophe,  will  help  the 
general  reader  to  evolve  the  after  drama.  That 
the  actors  in  the  following  scenes  may  in  a  body  be 
brought  fairly  on  the  stage,  this  chapter  will  con- 
clude with  a  short  exposition  of  the  characters  and 
secret  motives  of  Henderson's  contemporaries.  In 
the  execution  of  this  delicate  task,  the  biographer 
may  receive  able  assistance  from  the  painter.  Van- 
dyke, who  ennobled  his  art  by  unequalled  spirit 
of  conception,  has  left  portraits  of  the  principal 
characters  of  this  period  which  preserve  their  linea- 
ments in  an  original  freshness  so  vigorous,  that 
were  any  one  of  them  to  appear  in  modern  times 
he  could  scarcely  escape  recognition. 
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Vandyke's  portraits  of  Charles  strikingly  express, 
in  cold  majestic  marble-like  features,  the  deep 
thought  and  tranquil  melancholy  of  a  saint  and 
sufferer.  From  infancy  he  is  said  to  have  been 
obstinate,  perverse,  and  sullen,  even  to  moroseness. 
The  nurses  could  rarely  devise  how  to  please  him  ; 
and  it  was  the  common  prayer  of  the  gentlemen 
who  attended  him  when  a  boy,  that  the  Prince 
might  be  kept  in  the  right  way  ;  for  if  he  were  in 
the  wrong,  he  would  prove  to  be  the  most  wilful 
king  that  ever  reigned.  Although  tutored  by 
Thomas  Murray,  who  is  said  to  have  favoured  Pres- 
byterianism,  yet  his  father  and  masters  taught  him 
that  monarchy  and  lineal  succession  were  sacred 
and  inviolable — that  the  person  and  authority  of 
kings  were  ordained  of  God — that  the  liberties  of 
the  people  were  but  so  many  concessions  by,  or 
extortions  from  a  king,  who  was  the  sole  fountain 
of  power — that  the  king  is  not  bound  by  his  coro- 
nation oath  to  his  subjects,  but  only  to  God — that 
a  king's  violation  of  law  was  not  to  be  restrained 
by  force,  but  that  subjects  ought  actively  to  obey 
and  passively  to  submit,  without  any  other  refuge 
than  prayers  and  tears.  If  any  one  sentiment  more 
than  another  was,  from  first  to  last,  impressed  on 
his  mind  by  every  thing  he  saw,  heard,  or  read,  it 
was  the  notion  that  parity  among  ministers  was 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  monarchy — that 
without  bishops  the  Three  Estates  in  Parliament 
could  not  be  preserved,  and  that  the  design  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  was  to  establish  a  democracy. 
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But,  in  spite  of  these  early  disadvantages,  Charles 
turned  out  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar — a  man 
of  the  strictest  morals  in  private  life,  and  of  a  taste 
so  exquisite,  that  he  undoubtedly   was  the  most 
munificent  and  judicious  patron  the  fine  arts  ever 
had  in  England.    His  talents  were  more  respectable, 
his  mind  more  steady,  and  his  business  habits  more 
active,  than  nine  out  of  every  ten  kings  who  have 
reigned  in  Europe.    The  many  affirmations  that  he 
was  deliberately  false,  and  systematically  deceitful, 
surely  require   to   be  greatly  qualified.      Always 
imperious  and  obstinate,  generally  ignorant  of  the 
temper  of  his  subjects,  and  too  often  blind  to  the 
signs  of  the  times,  instead  of  guiding  the  spirit  of 
his  day,  or  even  yielding  to  it,  he  continued  to 
grapple  with  the  raging  elements ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
he  made  the  end  justify  the  means  by  too  often 
doing  evil  under  the  narrow-minded  conviction  that 
good  would  come  of  it.     It  has  been  said,  that 
what  Elizabeth  held  she  held  firmly,  and  what  she 
gave  she  gave  graciously;  but  Charles  never  could 
bring   his   mind  to  concede  any  thing  to  public 
opinion  till  it  became  of  no  consequence  whether 
he  resisted  or  not.     The  nation,  therefore,    first 
ceased  to  love,  next  to  trust,  and  at  last  to  fear  him. 
At  any  other  period  of  English  history,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  present,  Charles,  from  his  talents  and 
virtues,  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  his  country. 
But,  in  the  transitions  of  his  own  times,  by  con- 
tinually running  between  the  opposite  extremes  of 
indecision  and  rashness,  and  thus  by  first  exciting 
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contempt^  and  then  by  inviting  attack,  he  becane 
the  main  curse  of  that  memorable  age.  Nay,  his 
yerj  talents  and  integrity  were  the  sources  of  his 
misfortunes.  He  seems  almost  on  purpose  to  have 
been  endowed  by  his  Maker  with  exactly  that 
portion  of  both,  which,  in  his  circumstances  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  was  the  most  fataL  Had  he 
been  either  more  wise  or  more  weak,  more  candid  or 
more  cunning,  he  might  have  saved  the  monarchy ; 
had  he  persevered  in  a  firm  course  of  government, 
the  Revolution  might  have  been  warded  off  for  a 
time,  or  had  he  conceded  liberally  at  first,  he  might 
have  altogether  arrested  it ;  and  had  he  been 
downright  honest,  his  measures  might  have  in- 
spired that  respect  for  his  person  which  might  have 
preserved  his  head.  But  by  being  bold  when  he 
should  have  been  cautious,  and  timid  when  courage 
was  required,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  produce 
the  Revolution  step  by  step.  By  the  jumble  which 
he  made  of  candour  and  cunning,  of  keeping  and 
resigning,  of  tyranny  and  timidity,  during  the 
earlier  stages  he  played  the  very  game  of  his 
opponents,  until  he  almost  contrived  to  become 
his  own  executioner.  But  these,  the  subordinate 
causes  of  the  progress  which  contributed  to  this 
fearful  result,  were  only  the  development  of  the 
great  first  cause  of  all.  When  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence guides  events,  the  contending  wisdom  of 
blinded  man  becomes  foolishness. 

Charles's  marriage  to   Henrietta  Maria   was  a 
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great  misfortune.  The  malignity  of  Popery,  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  court,  and  the  share  which 
the  Queen  had  in  the  education  of  her  children, 
laid  an  unhappy  foundation  for  future  wo.  Van- 
dyke paints  her  as  an  agreeable,  beautiful,  and 
above  all,  as  a  graceful  lady.  Charles  was  by  nature 
fitted  to  be  a  kind  husband,  and  an  indulgent 
parent.  As  might  have  been  expected,  then,  from 
the  moment  the  King  first  saw  bis  wife,  he  was  no 
longer  master  of  himself,  than  while  he  was  servant 
to  her.  He  did  not  rule  his  three  kingdoms  in  a 
more  despotic  manner  than  he  was  himself  ruled  by 
the  bold  Henrietta.  She  was  the  adviser,  encou- 
rager,  and  dictator  of  the  King  in  his  most  imprudent 
actions.  "  Go,  coward,"  said  she  to  Charles,  when 
about  to  seize  the  five  members,  "  and  pull  these 
rogues  out  by  the  ears,  or  never  see  my  face  any 
more."  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  she  went  into 
Holland,  and  pawned  the  crown  jewels,  with  which 
she  bought  ammunition  for  her  husband's  troops. 
The  leading  feature  of  her  character,  was  a  thorough 
determination  to  make  herself  and  her  husband 
completely  absolute  in  monarchy.  But  besides 
being  governed  by  this  spirit,  which  more  or  less 
warms  the  blood  of  every  sovereign,  she  was  full 
of  bigotry  to  her  religion,  and  active  in  all  sorts 
of  intrigue.  Her  conscience  was  directed  by  her 
confessor,  assisted  by  the  Pope's  nuncio,  and  a 
secret  cabal  of  Jesuits.  Popish,  councils  therefore, 
in  effect,  governed  the  nation,  for  these  directed 
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the  Queen,  she  the  King,  and  he  the  government. 
Charles's  misfortunes  were  thus  much  increased  by 
his  temper,  talents,  education,  and  marriage. 

In  afihirs  relating  to  the  state,  Charles  was  either 
his  own  minister,  or  guided  by  Wentworth,  to 
whose  harsh  and  dark  features  Vandyke  has  given 
more  than  the  majesty  of  an  antique  Jupiter, — a 
fixed  look,  full  of  surly  severity,  mournful  anxiety, 
deep  thought,  and  dauntless  resolution.  Strafford, 
as  every  body  knows,  was  endowed  with  first-rate 
talents ;  but  his  dispositions  were  more  fitted  to 
procure  esteem  than  love.  In  his  councils,  which 
were  naturally  fierce  and  arbitrary,  he  sacrificed 
every  thing  to  the  support  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
In  some  other  respects  he  was  said  to  have  been 
licentious,  faithless,  corrupt,  and  even  cruel.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  possessed,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Scottish  writers,  a  great  and  brave  mind, 
and  was  by  far  the  first  orator  of  the  period,  in  the 
fluency,  force,  and  brilliancy  of  his  expressions. 

In  church  afiairs,  Charles  was  under  implicit 
obedience  to  Laud.  The  portrait  of  Canterbury, 
by  the  same  inimitable  master,  is  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  Strafford.  The  mean,  square-shaped 
forehead,  sallow  countenance,  pinched  features,  and 
peering  eyes  of  the  archbishop,  call,  at  first  sight, 
into  recollection  the  superstitious  interpretation 
of  dreams,  and  the  silly  details  mentioned  in  his 
diary.  There  is  difficulty  in  accurately  balancing 
the  different  estimates  of  his  character  and  religion ; 
because,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  party,  almost 
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every  thing  good  or  bad  'has  been  both  affirmed  and 
denied  of  him.  Rigid  Episcopalians  extol  his 
wisdom,  learning,  piety,  and  zeal,  and  say  that  he 
lived  a  loyal  and  able  servant  to  his  king,  and  died 
a  martyr  to  his  church.  The  rigid  Presbyterians 
overdo  their  part  as  far,  by  affirming  of  him  as  of 
Boniface,  that  he  came  in  like  a  fox,  reigned  like 
a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog.  Of  course,  truth  lies 
between  the  two  opinions.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
zeal,  piety,  and  undoubted  beneficence ;  but  he  was 
restless,  rash,  ambitious,  undermining,  and  some- 
what vindictive.  In  religion,  he  hated  Presby- 
terianism,  strove  to  suppress  Puritanism,  and  was 
fatally  fond  of  Arminianism,  bordering  even  on 
Popery.*  Hume  says  he  was  happy  in  this  respect, 
that  he  imagined  all  his  enemies  the  declared 
enemies  to  loyalty  and  true  piety.  Rapin  as  justly 
remarks,  that  by  using  too  much  strict  rigidness  in 
the  observance  of  trifles  in  divine  service,  and  in  com- 
pelling universal  conformity  to  them,  he  was  the  chief 
author  of  all  the  troubles  of  his  time.  But  the  most 
graphic  delineation  of  Laud's  character  is  given  by 
King  James,  in  a  conversation  with  the  lord  keeper 
Williams.  **  Laud  is  a  restless  spirit,  who  cannot 
see  when  matters  are  well,  but  likes  to  toss  and 
change,  and  to  bring  to  a  pitch  of  reformation  float- 
ing in  his  own  brain,  which  may  endanger  the 
steadfastness  of  that  which  is  in  a  good  pass.  God 
be  praised  I  speak  not  at  random,  for  he  hath  made 

*  Baillie,  MSS.  p.  122,  declared  that  it  was  no  less  than  Popery  in 
gross  which  the  Canterburian  faction  was  aiming  at. 
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himself  known  to  me/'  James  was  reluctant  to 
promote  Laud,  when  urged  to  it.  With  remarkable 
prescience,  he  said,  "  Take  him,  since  you  will 
have  him,  but  ye  will  surely  repent  it."*  Upon  the 
whole,  especially  as  a  politician,  he  was  but  a  poor 
creature  for  the  important  station  to  which  he  was 
advanced.  Perhaps  in  no  point  of  view  does  the 
inferiority  of  Charles's  penetration  to  that  of  his 
father,  appear  so  obviously  as  in  their  different 
opinions  of  Laud. 

Besides  subordinate  agents,  to  be  afterwards 
noticed,  matters  were,  for  the  most  part,  managed 
in  Scotland  by  James,  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and 
John  Earl  of  Traquair,  in  the  avowed  interest  of  the 
court  ;  openly  by  Lords  Rothes,  Loudon,  and 
Warriston,  and  secretly  by  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  in 
favour  of  the  Presbyterians ;  and  by  Argyle  and 
Montrose,  who,  for  a  time,  at  the  beginning,  acted 
the  p£ui;  of  waverers  between  the  two  factions,  but 
afterwards  crossed  over,  and  took  the  most  decided 
position  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

The  character  of  Hamilton  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  subjects  of  study  in  the  history  of  this 
period.  To  say  nothing  of  the  misconceptions 
occasioned  by  party  spirit,  there  are  mysteries  in 
which,  from  his  temper  and  situation,  it  has  ever 
been  much  involved.  Many  of  the  features  are  so 
well  marked  as  never  to  have  been  mistaken  ;  but 

*  See  Racket's  lAfe  ofArchlrithop  WilUams. 
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a  fair  delineation  of  the  more  delicate  lineaments 
has  not  been  produced  either  by  contemporary  or 
succeeding  historians.     Writers  who  were  master 
geniuses  in  sifting  the  motives  of  almost  every  other 
actor  on  this  stage,  not  only  give  expositions  entirely 
opposed,  but  some  of  them  the  most  acute,  who 
knew  him  personally,  and  were  themselves  deeply 
involved  in  the  plot,  have  changed  their  opinions 
of  him  oftener  than  once.     Some  of  the  Cove- 
nanters blacken  his  portrait  in  every  feature,  while 
Baillie   commends  him  highly.      Of  the  opposite 
party,   Burnet   and   others   almost   canonize   him, 
while    Clarendon,    Nalson,    Warburton,    and    Sir 
Walter   Scott,    openly  denounce  him  as  a  knave 
and  arch  traitor,  who  plunged  his  country  into  con- 
fusion that  he  might  rise  through  the  troubles  to 
become  James  the  Seventh  of  Scotland.     Several 
who,  at  one  period,  conceived  him  to  be  cunning 
and   false,    have    completely   changed    their    opi- 
nions of  him  in  after  life.     The  acute  and  record- 
searching   D'Israeli  sums  up  his  masterly  exposi- 
tion   of    Hamilton's    conduct    and    motives,     by 
attributing  the  mystery  which  involved  his  character 
to  the  single  circumstance,  that  he  had  designed 
great  matters  without  the  capacity  of  conducting 
them  ;   while  Hume,  instead  of  vainly  trying  to 
separate  the  elements,  jumbles  them  together,  and 
neither  attempts  to  prove  nor  to  refute  the  numer- 
ous accusations  which  have  been  brought  against 
him.     Perhaps  some  writers  have  erred,  in  so  far 
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as  thej  lay  bold  of  a  single  faculty  only,  and 
follow  it  out  as  the  sole  clue  to  all  his  actions. 
In  this  way,  the  theories  of  cunning,  treachery, 
timidity,  ambition,  talent,  and  the  want  of  it, 
have  all  had  their  supporters.  What  has  been 
handed  down  regarding  his  natural  disposition, 
situation,  and  connections,  may  be  selected  so  as  to 
prove  that  he  was  in  reality  one  of  those  every  day 
men  who  are  actuated  by  motives  common  enough. 
He  seems  not  to  have  been  a  very  bad  man,  nor  to 
have  been  a  very  good  man,  and  far  less  was  he  a 
very  great  man ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  destitute 
of  intellectual  power.  He  was  naturally  pensive, 
retired,  and  timid.  Still  as  a  deep  river,  he  possessed 
great  foresight  and  powers  of  reflection,  tinctured 
with  that  kind  of  melancholy  which  ever  magnifies 
danger,  and  never  anticipates  success.  More  than 
most  men,  he  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  motives 
uniformly  hesitating,  generally  confused,  and  some- 
times altogether  contradictory.  If  there  were  any 
fixed  principles  in  his  whole  character,  gloomy  pre- 
sage, and  a  cautious  activity  in  his  own  preservation, 
fall  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  mainsprings  of  his 
actions.  Actuated  by  this  feeling  of  cautious 
reserve,  he  disguised  even  his  ambition  by  so  much 
apparent  indifference,  that  superficial  observers 
seldom  thought  him  to  be  in  earnest.  He  uniformly 
acted  to  every  friend  as  if  he  were  to-morrow  to 
become  his  enemy  ;  and  also  to  his  enemies  as  if 
they  were  soon  to  be  his  friends.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
his  studied  indifference,  his  peculiar  temperament, 

E 
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even  wben  he  was  a  rising  youth  at  court,  gave  his 
countenance  a  care-worn,  cloudy,  and  troubled 
cast,  which  with  many  induced  the  suspicion,  that 
aliquid  insigne  had  been  impressed  by  nature  on 
it.*  His  ruling  propensities  of  self-interest  and 
self-preservation  were  frequently  opposed,  and 
even  counteracted  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  high 
feelings  of  honour,  gratitude,  and  patriotism. 
These,  the  original  elements  of  his  composition, 
were  increased  in  power,  and  thoroughly  exposed 
by  the  truly  singular  situation  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  act.  From  principle  he  belonged  to 
neither  party  ;  but,  from  self-love,  he  tried  to  attach 
himself  to  both.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  the 
nearest  kinsman  to  the  King ;  he  had  in  boyhood 
been  the  affectionate  companion  of  the  Prince  ; 
and  in  manhood  he  enjoyed  as  many  favours  as 
Buckingham.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  heart, 
he  was  warmly  attached  to  Scotsmen.  His  mother, 
Lady  Anne  Cunningham,  daughter  to  the  Earl 
of  Glencairn,  was,  from  religious  motives,  a  true 
Presbyterian  ;  and  his  two  sisters  were  married 
to  rigid  Covenanters.  Amid  so  many  disturbing 
causes,  and  in  circumstances  of  unparalleled  danger 
and  difficulty,  had  he  possessed  the  superlative 
abilities  of  Strafford,  he  might  have  been  enabled 
to  steer  in  a  direct  course.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  continually  trying  to  serve  three 
antagonist  masters,  —  the  King,  the  Covenanters, 

*  •*  This,"  says  Warwick,  "  I  often  reflected  upon,  when  his  future 
actions  led  him  first  to  be  suspected,  and  then  to  be  declaimed 
against." 
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and  bis  own  interest.  In  bis  own  language^  there- 
fore, be  never  knew  whether  the  madness  of  the 
people  was  to  be  indulged,  or  if  the  King^s  sway 
was  to  be  enforced.  Hence  Burnet  tells  us,  that 
in  so  painful  a  conflict,  the  shocks  he  often  met 
with,  were  like  to  dash  him  to  pieces.  But  although 
this  statement  implies  that  Hamilton  was  inferior, 
in  point  of  talent  and  unity  of  purpose,  to  Strafford, 
it  <loes  not  follow  that  be  was  defective,  far  less 
destitute,  of  ability  as  a  statesman.  As  a  military 
man,  be  was  indeed  contemptible ;  but  as  an  orator, 
Baillie  says,  he  was  loud,  distinct,  slow,  full,  yet  con- 
cise ;  modest,  courtly,  yet  simple  and  natural.  But 
even  granting  that  both  his  talents  and  integrity 
were  weak,  none  can  deny  but  that  they  were,  upon 
the  whole,  so  balanced  by  his  natural  caution,  with 
its  usual  accompaniments  of  craft,  condescension, 
and  seasonable  insinuation,  that  in  spite  of  innu- 
merable accusations  and  causes  of  suspicion  on  all 
bands,  he  grew  in  credit  with  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  leaders  of  the  Covenanters  ;  and 
from  first  to  last  he  possessed  the  boundless  confi- 
dence of  the  King.  His  information  to  Charles 
was  often  correct;  his  warnings  were  prophetic, 
and  his  advice  was  sagacious.  Nay,  more,  his 
scheme  of  dismissing  both  Strafford  and  Laud  from 
the  King's  Council,  shewed  great  boldness  and 
commanding  talents ;  and  would,  if  it  had  been 
acted  on  in  time,  have  saved  the  monarchy.  The 
characteristics  of  Strafford  and  Hamilton  combined  \, 
might  have  furnished  the  model  of  a  statesman  such 
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as  Charles  required.  And,  upon  the  whole,  Baillie's 
remark,  in  reference  to  Hamilton,  is  just, — ^'  If  the 
King  has  many  such  men,  he  is  a  well  served  prince. 
My  thoughts  of  the  man  at  one  time  were  harsh 
and  base  ;  but  a  day  or  two's  audience  brought  my 
mind  to  a  great  change  towards  him,  which  yet 
remains,  and  ever  will,  till  his  deeds  be  notoriously 
evil."  Vandyke's  portrait  of  him  in  the  palace  at 
Hamilton  expresses  more  talent,  life,  and  determi- 
nation, than  historians  have  given  him  credit  for. 

Traquair  is  represented  by  Clarendon  as  being 
inferior  to  no  Scotsman  in  wisdom  and  dexterity, 
and  as  one  whose  integrity  to  the  King,  and  love 
for  the  work  in  hand,  was  notorious.  Baillie  also 
vindicates  his  character,  and  Hamilton  always 
advised  the  King  to  make  use  of  him,  notwith- 
standing his  ambition  and  love  of  popularity. 
But  Heylin  and  others  paint  him  in  black  colours, 
as  "  a  dangerous  piece,  and  not  to  be  trusted." 
Laud  complained  of  Traquair  playing  fast  and 
loose  ;  the  bishops  blamed  him  for  giving  informa- 
tion to  Johnston  ;  and  it  was  a  common  saying  at 
the  time,  that  he  had  the  masons'  word  among  the 
Presbyterians.  Baillie  represented  him  as  having 
been  a  great  courtier,  but  overbearing,  and  when 
touched  to  the  quick,  very  passionate.  For  a 
time  he  carried  every  thing  before  him  by  the 
violence  of  his  spirit.  In  the  council,  he  sometimes 
fell  on  individual  members  with  his  tongue  in  a 
most  pitiful  manner,  when  matters  ran  so  high, 
that  the  meeting  generally  broke   up   in   spleen. 
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without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  He  also  says, 
"  I  think  indeed  that  man  holds  the  wolf  by  the 
ears,  and  has  ado  with  all  his  parts,  which,  truly, 
are  found  to  be  many  and  great.  But  whatever  be 
his  intention,  my  heart  has  a  great  respect  for  him. 
I  take  him  to  have  been  hitherto  a  very  happy 
instrument  to  the  church  and  kingdom,  and  a  most 
true,  and  faithful,  and  most  happy  servant  to  the 
King."  Traquair  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  acti- 
vity, but  not  of  talents  sufficient  for  the  perplexing 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  In  so  far  as 
holding  office  may  be  esteemed  a  test  of  fidelity,  he 
was  in  every  respect  trustworthy  ;  for  when  he  was 
opposed  by  the  Covenanters,  and  pelted  by  the 
people  —  when  persecuted  by  the  bishops,  and  dis- 
trusted by  the  court, — he  still  clung  to  his  white 
staff  as  his  last  consolation.  He  incurred  odium 
at  an  early  period  for  condemning  Balmarino 
by  his  own  casting  vote  ;  and  his  ambitious  greedi- 
ness of  applause  made  the  favouring  of  the  Presby- 
terians to  a  certain  extent  subservient  to  his 
purpose  of  regaining  popularity.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  although  he  fell  under  the  imputation  of 
being  false  both  to  prince  and  people,  Traquair 
served  his  king  manfully  in  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  difficulty.  He  utterly  failed  in  his  efforts, 
indeed  ;  and  his  want  of  success  was  partly  owing 
to  the  compromising  system  of  his  policy,  in  trying 
rather  to  assuage  the  pain  than  cure  the  disease ; 
but  it  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  secret  drag 
which  the  churchmen  of  his  own  party  managed 
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to  keep  at  bis  wheel,  rather  than  to  any  want  of 
ability  or  zeal  in  himself.  * 

John,  Earl  of  Rothes,  was  a  m&n  of  pleasant, 
facetious,  and  jovial  humour,  and  much  courted  by 
his  party.  He  had  an  obliging  temper,  and  all  the 
arts  of  making  himself  popular,  without  any  of  those 
constraints  which  the  formality  of  that  time  made  his 
party  subject  themselves  to.  He  was  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, of  brilliant  talent,  and  persuasive  eloquence. 
Unfortunately  he  was  too  much  the  man  of 
pleasure,  of  levity  in  his  temper,  and  of  liberty  in 
the  course  of  his  life.  Although  he  had  for  some 
time  been  a  Papist,  yet,  after  his  conversion,  he 
bore  an  active  part  in  the  Presbyterian  controversy, 
and  in  opposing  'all  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
court.  In  1621,  he,  almost  single-handed,  fought 
against  the  act  confirming  the  Perth  Articles.  In 
1626,  he  carried  a  petition  to  Court,  in  favour 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty,  at  which  Charles 
stormed,  and  said  **  that  it  was  of  too  high  a  strain 
for  petitioners."  It  will  afterwards  be  seen  that, 
in  the  Parliament,  June,  1633,  he  took  the  lead  in 
opposing  the  King,  when  in  person  he  was  guilty 
of  a  gross  breach  of  privilege  in  the  legislative 
assembly.  It  has  been  said,  that  Charles,  in  the 
end,  talked  him  over  to  his  interest,  by  offering  to 
make  him  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  ;  but 
if  such  was  the  case,  fortunately  for  his  reputation, 
he  died,  at   the   age  of  forty,  before  any  public 

*  Hardwick'8  State  Papers,  ii.  p.  100;  Baillie,  pp.   79,  82;  Scot's 
Staggering  State  of  the  Scots  Statesmen, 
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opportunity  of  desertion  was  taken  by  him.  *  The 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  1641,  gave  their  national 
testimony  that  he  had  deserved  well  of  the  public 
as  a  loyal  subject  to  the  King,  a  faithful  servant  to 
the  Estates  of  Parliament,  and  a  true  patriot  to  his 
country. 

John,  Earl  of  Loudon,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  was  a  man  of  fine  parts,  and  polite  learn- 
ing, and  also  of  a  steady  commanding  expression, 
both  in  speech  and  writing.  He  was  exceedingly 
powerful  and  popular  with  his  party,  and  deservedly 
respected  by  his  opponents,  for  loyalty,  moderation, 
and  general  integrity.  In  all  the  transactions  of 
that  eventful  period,  Loudon  and  Henderson  were 
right  hand  men.  In  every  negotiation,  what  Hen- 
derson did  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  Loudon  acted 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  with  a  zeal,  eloquence, 
and  mastery  of  his  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  which 
rendered  him  a  host  in  the  cause.  Although  Lou- 
don went  heart  and  hand  with  the  Covenanters,  in 
opposition  to  the  Service  Book,  he  was  not  at  first 
unfovourable  to  a  modified  Episcopacy,  and  even  to 
the  absolute  government  of  monarchy.  He  is 
therefore  to  be  considered  with  Baillie  and  others, 
who  had  studied  at  Glasgow  under  Dr  Cameron,  as 
a  leader  of  the  moderate  party  of  Presbyterians,  for 
they  too,  it  will  be  seen,  were  divided  into  the 
ultra  portion  who  had  from  first  to  last  opposed 
every  modification  of  Prelacy,  and  the  more  mo- 
derate  who   had  at   one   time  submitted   to   the 

*  See  his  own  Historical  Relation,  Appendix,  p.  222,  and  Pre- 
liminary Notice. 
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bishops,  and  confornied  to  the  Perth  Articles.  It 
is  much  to  the  credit  of  Loudon,  that  although  at 
times  questions  of  great  difficulty  did  occur,  he  never 
divided  his  friends,  slackened  his  powerful  exertions, 
or  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  any  one.  He  was 
almost  made  a  victim  of  the  royal  vengeance,  yet 
his  affection  and  exertions  for  his  sovereign  increased 
with  the  misfortunes  of  Charles.  Hence,  Hamilton 
pointed  him  out  as  one  who  might  be  gained  over 
by  court  favour,  and  with  this  view  he  was  made 
Chancellor  ;  but  after  all,  he  was  found  to  be  made 
of  sterner  stuff  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Archibald  Johnston,  advocate,  better  known  by  his 
judicial  title  of  Lord  Warriston,  was  agreat  acquisition 
to  his  party.  He  was  a  man  of  intense  application  and 
enthusiasm,  great  quickness  of  thought,  and  of  an 
extraordinary  memory.  He  possessed  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  forms,  precedents,  and  statutes.  He 
had  a  readiness  and  vehemience  of  speaking  in  public 
assemblies,  and  he  was  gifted  by  a  fruitful  inven- 
tion, which  furnished  him  at  all  times  with  expe- 
dients, when  in  private  conference.  In  framing  a 
protestation  at  a  moment's  warning,  in  an  instanta- 
neous reply  to  argument  or  fact,  and  in  delineating 
the  course  of  proceedings  the  most  easily  to  be 
justified,  no  man  was  better  fitted  by  nature,  study, 
and  habit.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  went  into 
such  very  high  notions  of  lengthened  devotion,  that 
he  was  occupied  many  hours  daily  in  prayer,  and 
that  he  was  wholly  determined  by  whatever  thought 
struck  his  fancy  during  these  effusions.  He  was 
zealous  beyond  any  of  his  friends  for  the  Covenant, 
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and  Presbytery  was  to  Lim  more  than  all  the  world. 
And  although  he  had  thirteen  children,  in  all  that 
he  did,  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  raising  of  himself 
or  his  family. 

Sir  Thomas  Hope  was  a  poet,  a  scholar,  and  a 
lawyer  of  singular  abilities,  and  great  intrepidity. 
His  version  of  the  Psalms  in  Latin  still  remains  in 
manuscript ;  and  to  him  Johnston  has  addressed 
one  of  his  epigrams.  When  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  were,  in  I6O6,  brought  to  trial  as  traitors, 
for  denying  that  the  King  or  Council  had  any 
authority  in  Church  matters,  and  when  none  of  the 
great  lawyers  durst  act  as  their  advocate,  Hope,  at 
a  day's  warning,  undertook  their  defence,  and  not- 
withstanding all  that  the  King  could  do  to  perplex 
and  browbeat  him,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  masterly 
manner.  Ever  after  he  was  so  greatly  in  favour 
with  the  Presbyterians,  that  they  never  undertook 
any  business  of  moment  without  consulting  him. 
So  great  was  his  influence,  talent,  and  integrity, 
that  with  the  perfect  knowledge  of  his  friendship 
for  those  who  were  the  first  founders  of  his  fame 
and  fortune,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  his  sole 
advocate,  and  loaded  with  honourable  privileges 
never  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  On  an 
important  occasion,  when  his  presence  at  Glasgow 
might  have  turned  the  scale,  neither  the  favour  nor 
frown  of  an  absolute  monarch  could  induce  him  to 
let  go  that  high  minded  integrity,  which  is  still  the 
characteristic  of  the  family. 

Archibald,    Earl,    and    afterwards    Marquis,    of 
Argyle,  is  said  to  have  been  a  solemn  sober  sort  of 
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man,  free  from  all  scandalous  vices,  of  an  invincible 
calmness  of  temper,  and  a  pretender  to  high  degrees 
of  piety.*  Proud,  yet  cold-blooded  j  fierce,  yet 
cowardly ;  selfish,  cunning,  and  hypocritical,  he 
hesitated  much  which  side  to  take.  At  last  he 
declared  for  the  Presbyterians,  and  kept  by  them 
as  long  as  their  power  predominated ;  but  when  the 
Independents  acquired  ascendency,  he  joined  issue 
with  them  as  the  course  most  likely  to  raise  his 
own  family.  The  father  of  Argyle,  talking  of  his 
own  son  to  the  King,  said,  **  Sir,  I  must  know  this 
man  better  than  you  can  do.  He  is  a  man  of  craft, 
subtilty,  and  falsehood,  and  can  love  no  man.  If 
ever  he  find  it  in  his  power  to  do  you  mischief,  he 
will  be  sure  to  do  it/'t  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
but  fair  to  state,  that  Argyle  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  his  opponents  the  victim  of  slander,  the 
effect  of  which  is  either  to  assail  or  assert  any 
man's  worth  exactly  according  to  the  proportion  in 
which  it  is  applied.  If  administered  in  a  small 
quantity,  some  poisons  kill ;  but  if  the  dose  be  large, 
or  too  often  repeated,  it  becomes  not  only  compara- 
tively harmless,  but  in  some  cases  medicinal :  so 
had  less  been  said  by  implacable  enemies  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Argyle,  more  might  have  been  believed. 
The  historians  friendly  to  this  cause  assert,  that  he 
was  remarkable  for  gravity  and  authority,  and  also 
for  piety,  wisdom,  and  prudence. 

Montrose's  genius,    restlessness,   ambition,    and 

*  He  is  Baid  to  have  been  of  a  mean  stature,  red-haired,  and  with 
squinting  eyes. 
f  Churendon,  i.  p.  184 ;  Burnet's  Own  Times,  p.  28,  and  Appendix. 
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personal  antipathies,  moved  him  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  quick  and  clear  as  the  fluid  in  a  spirit  level. 
From  family  feuds  and  the  natural  disposition  of 
both,  Argyle  and  he  were  the  Pompey  and  Csesar 
of  the  period.  As  the  one  would  endure  no 
superior,  and  as  the  other  would  brook  not  even  an 
equal,  in  proportion  as  Argyle  rose  in  favour  with 
the  Covenanters,  Montrose  withheld  his  influence. 
Intriguing  plots  and  counterplots,  mutual  accusa- 
tions of  treachery,  and  discoveries  of  correspondence 
with  the  Court,  blazed  up  from  time  to  time,  and 
required  all  the  prudence  of  the  Presbyterian  party 
to  smother  the  flame,  and  to  retain  the  services 
of  both.  Even  after  it  became  apparent  to  all 
that  Montrose  would  ultimately  join  with  the 
King,  the  Covenanters  heaped  favours  on  him, 
in  hopes  of  keeping  him  in  their  interest.  As  he 
found  a  rival  for  supremacy  at  court  in  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  he  again  hesitated,  or  rather  pre- 
tended to  doubt,  that  he  might  outmanoeuvre  his 
opponent.  The  daring,  romantic,  and  brilliant 
military  movements  of  Montrose,  naturally  lead  us 
to  expect  in  his  portrait  something  of  the  stern 
decision  of  a  Roman  hero  i  but  for  once,  at  least, 
in  this  group,  either  Lavater  or  the  painter  is 
at  fault.  The  unmeaning  commonplace  coun- 
tenance, the  low  round  head,  covered  with  long 
dark  hair,  hanging  almost  half  over  the  face,  and 
the  simple  and  soft  eyes,  convey  more  of  the  notion 
of  a  weak  well  meaning  enthusiast  than  of  the  fiery 
ambition  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  intriguing 
Montrose. 
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Lord  Leslie  deserves  also  to  be  here  mentioned 
as  the  conqueror  of  Montrose,  and  the  military 
leader  on  the  part  of  the  Covenanters.  This  wary 
general  is  described  as  having  been  a  little  old 
crooked  soldier,  of  skill  and  prudence,  fortitude  and 
fortune,  and  who  learnt  the  art  of  war  from 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  greatest  military  genius  of 
the  age.  He  gave  his  military  directions  in  a 
homely  style  of  advice,  rather  than  of  command ; 
and  he  kept  a  good  table  and  a  numerous  party 
every  day.  He  possessed  a  great  knowledge  of 
character.  He  seems  to  have  been  facetious,  and 
tradition  states  that  he  was  absolutely  illiterate. 
His  subscription  to  the  well  known  letter  to  the 
King  of  France  is  so  very  mishapen,  as  to  favour 
this  belief.  And  it  is  reported  of  him,  that  once 
upon  a  march,  passing  by  a  house,  he  said,  **  There 
is  the  place  where  I  was  taught  to  read."  "  How, 
General  I  ^  said  one  of  his  attendants,  '^  I  thought 
you  had  never  been  taught  to  read."  "  Pardon  me," 
he  replied,  "  I  got  the  length  of  the  letter  G."* 
D'Israeli  paints  him  at  full  length,  in  his  usual  vigo- 
rous colours  ;  a  veteran  and  unlettered  soldier,  aged 
and  weatherbeaten,  deformed  and  diminutive  in  his 
person,  but  renowned  for  his  skill  in  all  military 
affairs.  His  sagacity  was  prompt  to  master  diffi- 
culties, and  his  enterprise  was  too  prudent  ever  to 
have  failed  in  good  fortune,  the  military  virtue  now 
most  to  be  valued.  The  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  was  eminently  his  own.  Leslie  was  a  Scots- 
man, who  in  foreign  lands  had  never  forgotten  the 

*  Dalrymple's  Memorials  and  Letters,  p.  61. 
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native  humour  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  marched 
with  them  as  if  he  had  long  been  their  neighbour 
and  their  companion.  In  the  plain  simplicitj  of 
his  language,  he  told  the  nobles  and  the  meanest 
gentlemen,  that  volunteers  were  not  to  be  com- 
manded like  soldiers  of  fortune :  brothers  they 
were  all,  and  engaged  in  one  cause.  He  flattered  in 
order  to  command.  Even  the  haughty  nobles,  whose 
rivalries  had  been  dreaded,  loved  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  the  old  little  crooked  soldier,  as  Baillie 
paints  him,  and  his  undisciplined  levies  acquired 
at  least  that  great  result  of  all  discipline, — a  love 
of  obedience. 

Besides  these  characters  brought  on  the  stage, 
both  the  Court  and  the  Covenanters  had  a  secret 
and  subordinate  agency  busily  employed  from 
first  to  last.  A  peep  behind  the  curtain  is  there- 
fore necessary.  Here,  indeed,  the  light  fails, 
and  the  objects  disguised  with  masks,'  seen  dim 
amid  darkness  visible,  fleet  before  the  eye.  It 
is  known  that  the  two  malcontent  parties  in 
Scotland  and  England  long  acted  in  concert  to  the 
mutual  encouragement  of  both.  But  the  ascer- 
taining of  the  exact  period  when  the  King's  oppo- 
nents in  both  nations  began  to  act  in  union,  has 
ever  been  an  object  of  extreme  solicitude  among 
historians ;  and  Dalrymple  says,  that  he  who  can 
throw  any  light  on  this  point  from  ancient  manu- 
scripts, would  confer  a  signal  favour.  So  early  as 
1590,  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  had  Norton,  an 
Edinburgh  bookseller,  in  pay,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  Episcopacy,  and  of  sending  him   what 
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information  he  could  gather  in  Scotland  as  to' the 
conduct  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers.*  The  unitj 
of  purpose  in  the  opposition  leaders  of  the  two 
nations,  and  also  the  system  of  secret  agency,  began 
to  be  better  defined  about  the  time  of  the  union  of 
the  crowns*  In  1 606,  when  the  Presbyterian  leaders 
were  imprisoned  at  Blackness,  Mr  William  Irvine 
was  sent  secretly  to  Scotland  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  to  get  intelligence  of  the  state  of  things 
**  which  at  present  made  a  great  deal  of  noise/'  t 
Some  friends  of  the  ministers  (i.  e.  those  imprisoned) 
at  London,  printed  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  their 
cause.  The  Reformed  and  Flemish  Churches  of 
London  began  a  correspondence  to  the  same  pur- 
port at  this  period,  which  was  long  maintained.} 
While  the  Melvilles,  Scott,  and  others  were  some 
time  afterwards  detained  in  London,  this  mutual 
sympathy  and  co-operation  was  greatly  strengthened. 
In  the  end  of  James's  reign.  Sir  James  Semple  of 
Belltrees,  and  Mr  William  Murray,  who  was  of 
his  Majesty's  bed-chamber,  acted  as  political  agents 
to  Bishop  Spotswood.  To  the  one  of  these,  letters  as 
to  the  state  of  matters  in  Scotland  were  regularly 
written,  to  be  communicated  to  the  King  when 
opportunity  might  offer.  §  From  his  accession, 
Charles  was  much  entangled  in  nets  thus  spread 
for  him  ;  there  were  not  awanting  at  his  very  elbow 
diverse  who  favoured  the  Presbyterians  for  the  ill 

•  Wodrow  M8S.  Life  of  Davidson,  p.  24. 

f  Ibid.  Life  of  Forbes,  p.  54. 

%  Ibid,  ut  supra,  p.  56-59. 

$  Ibid.  Life  of  Spotswood,  p.  43. 
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will  they  carried  to  the  bishops,  **  whose  names  I 
spare  till  afterwards,  that  I  come  to  make  account 
of  their  actings/'*  It  is  even  said,  that  one  waj  or 
another,  this  unfortunate  man  had,  while  he  was 
asleep,  his  very  pockets  rifled,  and  copies  made  of 
the  letters  sent  to  him  ;  and  it  was  in  this  way  that 
the  double  dealings  of  Montrosd  were  detected  by 
the  Covenanters. 

The  Covenanters  did  not  hesitate,  indeed,  to 
play  a  deep  game.  Besides  keeping  in  their  con- 
stant employment  a  cloud  of  pedlars  to  convey 
letters,  disseminate  their  opinions,  and  vindicate 
their  procedure,  in  England  they  had  Eleazer 
Bbrthwick,  who  was  a  man  well  travelled,  and  fit  for 
such  work,  for  a  long  time  transacting  with  non- 
conformists at  London.t  He  was  twelve  years  on 
this  mission,  and  returned  in  February,  16379  ^nd 
made  them  an  account  of  his  success,  which  being  to 
their  minds,  did  much  encourage  them.  Hampden, 
Pym,  and  others,  seem  to  have  been  the  patriots 
here  referred  to.  When  Henderson  was  translated 
to  Edinburgh,  this  Borthwick  was  presented  to  the 
church  of  Leuchars ;  but  his  public  services  were 
too  important  to  admit  of  him  performing  functions 
merely  clerical.  Altogether,  he  never  spent  more 
than  two  months  at  Leuchars.  It  will  be  seen  that 
he  was  again  quietly  sent  back  on  his  former  mission 
to  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

Mr  William  Murray  succeeded  Sir  James  Semple 

♦  Gathrie's  Observations  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  late 
Rebellion  against  Charles  the  First.    MS.  in  Glasgow  College,  p.  4. 
f  Guthrie,  MS.  ObserTations,  ut  snpra. 
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of  Belltrees  as  political  agent  for  the  Scots  at 
court.  He  had  great  influence  with  King  James, 
and  was  looked  up  to  by  Gladstones  and  Spotswood 
for  assistance  and  direction.  He  was  the  confi- 
dential friend  and  favourite  of  Charles,  and  con- 
sulted bj  him  in  his  most  delicate  affairs.  But 
yet,  in  the  opinion  of  Clarendon  and  Montreuil, 
he  furnished  important  information  to  the  Scots 
on  several  occasions.  Being  of  his  Majesty's  bed- 
chamber, he  possessed  many  opportunities  of  infor- 
mation which  it  was  disgraceful  to  employ.  There 
was  an  extreme  intimacy  between  Murray  and 
Henderson,  so  much,  indeed,  that  the  shallower 
portion  of  the  Covenanters  were  suspicious,  from 
this  circumstance,  that  Henderson  would  desert 
from  their  interest.  But,  like  an  acute  politician, 
he  was  all  the  while  deriving  the  most  essential 
benefit  to  the  party  from  this  intercourse. 

The  Scottish  manuscripts  mention  a  Mr  Thomas 
Livingston  who  was  occasionally  employed  by  the 
Covenanters ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
book-worm.  He  was  a  preacher  rigid  and  pas- 
sionate, and  of  little  service  to  the  cause.  And  his 
Majesty,*  mentions  one  Pickering  who  wrote  from 
Edinburgh  to  Mr  Pym  and  St  John  Clertworthy ; 
and  who  was  sent  to  reside  there,  and  stir  up  the 
Scots  to  sedition. 

The  part  played  by  Borthwick  and  Livingston 
among  the  inferior  Puritans,  Haddington  acted 
with   Lords  Holland,  Say,  Brook,  Wharton,  and 

*  In  the  Bibliotbeca  Regia,  p.  577. 
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other  leaders  of  that  party.  Haddington  was  brother- 
in-law.  to  Rothes,  and  had  from  his  father's  death 
remained  constantly  at  Court.  He  was  in  daily 
intercourse  with  all  his  countrymen  in  the  presence 
and  bed  chambers ;  and  he  had  little  difficulty,  from 
these  numberless  gentlemen  toshers,  grooms,  carvers, 
and  cupbearers,  of  procuring  early  and  accurate 
intelligence  of  every  thing  said  and  done.  He 
transmitted  a  regular  account,  not  only  of  the  trans- 
actions at  Court,  but  also  of  the  secret  measures  of 
the  Puritans.  In  his  communications  to  his  friends 
at  Edinburgh,  and  in  those  to  the  malcontents  at 
London,  he  stated  the  steps  each  party  had  in 
contemplation ;  he  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  be 
avoided,  and  he  encouraged  both  to  perseverance.* 
Dalrymple  has  printed  some  despatches  which  seem 
to  be  Haddington's,  but  Dalrymple  could  not  con- 
jecture by  whom  they  were  written.  Haddington's 
private  mark  was  n,  which  is  a  cunning  represen- 
tation of  the  capital  letter  H,  the  initial  of  his  lord- 
ship's title. 

The  king  had,  from  the  first,  a  sort  of  vague  idea 
of  all  this ;  and  he  was  long  bent  on  ensnaring  any 
English  whom  he  apprehended  to  have  held  intelli- 
gence with  the  Covenanters*  Spots  wood  was  so 
certain  that  the  state  secrets  of  the  Privy  Council 
were  betrayed,  that  he  advised  his  Majesty  to  dismiss 

*  **  The  despatches  came  generally  to  Johnston  oft  after  midnight." 
— Baillie*8  Letters,  MS.  p.  82.  The  bishops  blamed  Traquair  for 
giring  information,  but  Johnston  assured  Baillie  that  it  came  from 
another  quarter.   On  this  subject  see  Hardwick's  State  Papers,  ii.  100* 
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from  his  council,  household,  and  domestic  service, 
every  Scotchman,  including  even  himself.  And  so 
late  as  May,  1640,  a  Royal  Commission  was  granted 
for  the  discovery  of  the  revealers  of  secrets  in 
council.  In  it  the  humiliating  confession  is  made, 
that  by  what  ways  or  means  they  were  revealed  is 
not  yet  manifested.  In  fact,  this  was  the  enigma 
on  which  the  fate  of  Charles  depended  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Scottish  troubles ;  and  his 
having  been  by  far  too  late  in  solving  it,  was  probably 
the  first,  and  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  his 
life.  Efforts  were  from  time  to  time  made  to  effect 
a  discovery,  but  they  uniformly  failed.  On  one 
occasion,  the  King  made  a  journey  to  Edinburgh, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  opening  this  secret  box  ; 
and  he  almost  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
documents  which  would  have  led  to  a  conviction. 
Balconquhal,  who  was  a  great  confident  of  his 
Majesty  in  every  thing  relating  to  Scotland,  em- 
ployed Mr  William  Willie  as  an  ecclesiastical  spy 
on  the  Covenanters.  His  letters  to  the  doctor  have 
been  preserved,  and  extracts  from  them  are  printed 
by  Dalrymple,  from  which  it  is  evident  he  was  both 
active  and  acute.  There  was  also  a  Lord  Ray, 
who  signed  the  Covenant  that  he  might  the  more 
fully  get  access  to  the  knowledge  of  the  secret 
resolutions  of  the  Scots.  He  even  went  the  length 
of  accusing  Hamilton  of  treason,  as  a  cloak  to  his 
real  designs ;  but  as  there  was  both  a  plot  and 
counterplot,  Ray's  letters  to  the  King,  avowing  his 
intentions,  were  copied  by  individuals  of  the  royal 
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household,  and  sent  back  to  the  Covenanters. 
Extensive  arrangements  were  also  made  by  the 
King  to  intercept  all  letters  by  post  between  the 
malcontents  of  the  two  nations,  and  to  bring  them 
to  Secretary  Cook;  but  even  in  this  the  Scottish 
pedlars  were  rather  too  many  for  the  English 
courtiers. 

This  introductory  detail  of  the  establishment  of 
Prelacy  in  Scotland,  delineation  of  characters,  and 
exposition  of  the  secret  agency  of  the  period,  will 
not  be  altogether  useless  in  helping  the  reader 
to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  Hen- 
derson's services,  by  enabling  him  to  contrast  the 
state  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  when  the 
subject  of  this  biography  entered  on  public  life,  with 
the  condition  in  which  he  left  it  at  his  death. 


f^ 


CHAPTER  L 

YOUTH  OF  HENDERSON. 

THS  TIMS  AND  PLACE  OF  HIS  BIRTH  —  WHAT  18  KNOWN  OF  HIS  PAEENTAOE  — 
BIS  EDUCATION  AT  ST  ANDREWS  —  IS  MADE  A  PROFESSOR  AND  QUESTOR  OF 
THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  —  BECOMES  MINISTER  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  LEUCHAR8 
IN  THE  EPISCOPALIAN  INTEREST  —  IS  CONVERTED  TO  FRE8BYTERIANI8M -^ 
THE  SHARE  TAKEN  BY  HIM  IN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  PREVIOUS  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  JAMI8  VL 

Alexander  Henderson's  personal  biography- 
is,  throughout^  comparatively  meagre.  In  several 
circumstances  it  is  so  very  obscure,  that  both  facts 
and  dates  are  only  to  be  gleaned  as  if  by  inferences 
from  hints,  which  are  sometimes  «ven  contradictory. 
All  the  modem  historians  who  mention  Henderson, 
lament  that  almost  nothing  has  been  handed  down 
respecting  his  parentage,  birth,  or  education,  prior 
to  his  attendance  at  the  university.  The  well 
directed  industry  of  clergymen  residing  at  present 
in  the  district  of  his  nativity,  has  hitherto  uniformly 
ended  in  expression  of  regret,  on  account  of  their 
inability  to  afford  the  author  satisfactory  information 
on  these  points.  His  life  is  therefore  to  be  found, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
State,  and  it  embraces  nearly  the  whole  public  detail 
of  the  first  years  of  the  great  Civil  War. 
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He  was  born  in  the  year  1583^*  so  that  he  was 
nearly  coeval  with  the  erection  of  Presbyteries  in 
Scotland.  The  parish  of  Creich  in  Fife  claims  the 
honour  of  his  birth-place  ;  and  the  tradition  of  the 
country  points  out  the  property  of  Luthrie,  in  that 
parish,  belonging  at  present  to  George  Tod,  Esq. 
as  the  particular  spot  where  he  first  drew  breath.f 
It  will  aftewards  be  seen,  that  Henderson  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  merks  Scots,  to  be  left 
in  charge  of  the  minister  of  Creich,  for  behoof  of  the 
schoolmaster,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually 
paid  him.  He  also  bequeathed  a  similar  sum 
to  the  schoolmaster  of  Leuchars,  where  he  was 
minister  for  about  twenty  years.  There  is  no  more 
conceivable  motive  for  this  selection  of  these  two 
parishes  as  particular  objects  of  his  beneficence, 
than  his  attachment  to  the  first, — the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood  and  early  education,  and  his  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  second, — the  peaceful  field 
of  his  ministerial  labours,  where  alone  he  had  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  health,  and  seclusion 
from  those  intrigues^  and  disappointments,  and 
reproaches  of  public  life,  which,  in  the  midst  of  his 
days,  brought  him  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

The  Hendersons  of  Fordel  claim  the  Covenanter 
as  a  cadet  of  their  family  ;  and  they  have  ever  been 
proud  of  the  honour  they  derive  from  their  con- 
nection, not  only  with  the  divine,  but  also  with 
Henryson,  the  schoolmaster  of  Dunfermline,  and 

*  See  his  monumental  inscription. 

f  The  Session  records  of  Creich  go  no  farther  back  than  1668,  or 
168a 
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one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  Scottish  poets. 
Thej  confess  that  there  are  no  documents  to  prove 
that    Alexander    belonged    to    their  family,   but 
they  argue   that  tradition,   enforced   by  the  pos- 
session of  a  picture  of  him  by  Vandyke,  puts  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt.    This  account  of  his  descent 
derives  probability  from  the  circumstance,  that  Sir 
John  Henderson  of  Fordel,  of  that  day,   was  a 
leading  Covenanter,  and  one  of  the  three  Fife  lairds 
who  brought  the  strength  of  that  county  to  fight 
Montrose  at  Kilsyth.*    Probability  amounts  almost 
to  proof,  from  the  fact,  that  Henderson's  mortal 
remains  lie  now  in  the  burial  ground  of  that  family, 
in  the  Greyfriars'  churchyard.     In  the  absence  of 
all  evidence,  the  opinions  of  individuals  of  acknow- 
ledged celebrity  for  research  may  be  stated  on  this 
subject:    "For  my  own   part,**   says   Chambers,! 
**  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  Alexander 
Henderson  was  of  the  Fordel  family.**      On  the 
other  hand,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Lawson,  (who  is 
in  every  respect  as  well  qualified  as  any  man  to 
form  a  correct  opinion,  with  this  additional  advan- 
tage,  that   he   is   minister   of  Creich,  and   much 
interested  in  every  thing  relating  to  Henderson,) 
says,  in  a  communication  on  the  subject  to  the 
writer  of  this  Life,  "  I  do  not  know  what  authority 
you  have  for  inferring  that  Alexander  Henderson 

*  Gatbrie*s  Printed  Memoirs,  p.  191. 

f  Aathor  of  the  History  of  the  Rebellions  in  Scotland  under  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  also  of  the  Traditions  of  Edinburgh. 
Mr  Chambers  made  every  search  on  this  point,  consulted  the  late 
Sir  RoBert  Henderson  of  Fordel,  and  communicated  with  the  writer 
ef  this  work  in  April  laSO. 
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was  a  cadet  of  the  Fordel  family.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  an  old  man  in  the  parish  of  Cupar, 
of  the  name  of  Henderson,  who  was  long  a  farmer, 
but  now  retired,  is  a  collateral  descendant.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  he  really  is  such, 
but  it  appears  to  me  not  unlikely,  as  two  of  his 
ancestors,  who  were  farmers,  (the  one  at  Kilbrach- 
mont,  in  the  parish  of  Kilconquhar,  and  the  other 
at  Gilston,  in  the  parish  of  Largo,)  were  at  the 
murder  of  Bishop  Sharp  along  with  Halkerston  of 
Rathillet.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
related  to  the  Fordel  family.** 

It  is  obvious  that,  from  the  first,  Henderson's 
parents  had  destined  him  to  literary  pursuits.  In 
making  this  choice,  they  may  have  been  partly 
influenced  by  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  but 
the  fact,  that  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age,  he  had  acquired  an  education  so  liberal  as  to 
fit  him  for  entering  the  university,  indicates  that 
he  was  born  and  bred  in  circumstances  of  compa* 
rative  affluence.  During  the  same  year  in  which 
Cromwell,  his  great  rival  in  after  life,  was  born, 
Henderson  went  to  St  Andrews,  and  was  matricu- 
lated in  the  College  of  St  Salvator,  on  the  19th  of 
December,  1599.*  He  passed  the  first  course  of 
four  years'  study  in  the  languages,  rhetoric,  and  the 
most  profitable  and  needful  parts  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic  and  physics,    under  the  superintendence  of 

*  la  a  Life  of  Henderson  printed  in  the  Christian  Magaiine  for 
June,  1806,  and  said  to  be  written  bj  Dr  M'Crie,  it  is  said  that 
Henderson  was  sent  to  the  UniTersity  of  St  Andrews  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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James  Martin,  a  principal  of  respectable  literary 
attainments.  He  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  the  year  1603, — "  Alexander  Henrisonus.**  As 
even  the  records  of  this  university  were  at  that 
time  but  inaccurately  kept,  it  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained when  he  became  a  student  in  divinity.  But 
before  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  his  reputation 
for  learning  and  philosophy  had  been  completely 
established.  In  the  year  I6IO,  he  was  a  Professor, 
and  also  Questor  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  In  the 
year  I6II,  he  subscribed  the  accounts  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  "  Mr  Alexander  Henry sone^* 

At  this  period,  Henderson  was  a  strong  advocate 
for  Episcopacy,  and  in  favour  with  the  men  in 
power.  In  token  of  his  zeal,  at  the  laureation  of  his 
class,  he  made  choice  of  Archbishop  Gladstanes  for 
his  patron,  and  wrote  a  flattering  dedication  to  the 
obsequious  primate.  Aware  of  his  usefulness  to  the 
cause  of  the  Court,  and  in  return  for  this  literary 
compliment,  the  archbishop  soon  after  presented 
Henderson  to  the  Church  of  Leuchars,  in  the  Pres- 
bytery of  St  Andrews.!  The  exact  period  of  Hender- 
son's induction  to  his  parish  has  not  been  ascertained, 
even  after  inquiries  in  every  quarter  \\  but  it  must 


*  The  facts  and  dates  referring  to  Henderson's  attendance  at  the 
University  of  St  Andrews,  were  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Lee,  from 
the  Faculty  Registers.  The  fact  of  Henderson  having  been  a  peda- 
gogue in  his  youth,  is  stated  by  himself  in  the  debates  at  the  treaty 
of  Uxbridge. 

f  Bishop  Guthrie's  Observations  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
late  Rebellion  against  Charles  L  MS.  in  Glasgow  College,  p.  7. 

\  The  Parish  Records  of  Leuchars  go  no  farther  back  than 
1606.     The  oldest  Presbytery  Register  of  the  bounds,  commences 
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have  taken  place  some  time  between  the  end  of 
the  year  I6II,  when  his  name  appears  as  Questor 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  St  Andrews,  and  the  26th 
of  January,  1614,  when  he,  as  one  of  the  members 
of  his  Presbytery,  signed  a  certificate  in  behalf  of 
Mr  John  Strang,  (who  afterwards  became  Principal 
of  the  College  of  Glasgow,)  when  he  went  from  St 
Andrews  to  the  Parish  of  ErroL*  Whatever 
celebrity  Henderson  had  acquired  with  the  members 
of  his  university,  was  lost  on  his  parishioners.  As 
Fife  was  truly  said  by  Gladstanes  to  be  the  most 
seditious  province  in  the  kingdom,  Leuchars  was 
situated  in  the  very  hot-bed  of  opposition  to 
Prelacy.  The  presentee  of  an  archbishop,  whoever 
he  might  be,  could  not  look  for  a  cordial  reception 
on  the  part  of  the  stanch  Presbyterians  of  that 
county.  Gladstanes  was  odious  in  the  estimation  of 
the  whole  peasantry  of  the  district.  He  was,  at  his 
first  start  in  public  life,  schoolmaster  at  Montrose, 
and  had  been  minister  in  several  parishes  before  his 
settlement  fit  Arbirlot,  near  Arbroath  in  Angus. 
Soon  after  "  the  unhappy  turn,'*  in  1596,  Mr  David 
Black,  who  had  been  much  respected  in  that  country, 
was  banished  to  the  north  for  preaching  against 

2d  October,  1642,  and  of  course  conUdns  no  reference  to  Henderson, 
who  was  by  that  time  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  The 
earliest  volume  of  the  Records  of  the  Diocesian  Synod,  "  benorth  the 
Forth,"  reaches  from  April  1611,  to  April  1636,  but  it  furnishes  no 
intimation  as  to  the  period  of  Henderson's  settlement  at  Leuchars. 

♦  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  Dr  Strang,  p.  1.  In  the  BiograpJaa  Scoti- 
eana,  it  is  said  that  Henderson  entered  to  Leuchars  about  the  year 
1620;  but  this  is  evidently  one  of  the  many  mistakes  of  that  popular 
work.  Dr  M'Crie  mentions,  ut  supra,  p.  218,  that  as  Gladstanes,  his 
patron,  died  in  1615,  he  must  have  entered  during  or  before  that  year* 
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the  Court,  and  Gladstanes  was  removed  from 
Arbirlot  to  supply  Black's  place  at  St  Andrews. 
Vain  and  pedantic,  obsequious  to  one  class,  and 
overbearing  to  another,  Gladstanes  was,  from  his 
temper,  his  office,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  any 
thing  but  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Part  of  the  odium  directed  against  the  patron,  fell 
deservedly  on  his  protegee.  Henderson's  own 
sentiments  on  matters  of  religion  had  often  been 
expressed,  so  that  the  Presbyterians  already  looked 
on  him  as  the  rising  Goliath  of  the  Philistines. 
Accordingly  every  thing  was  done  to  obstruct  his 
settlement.  On  the  day  of  his  induction,  the 
parishioners  rose  in  a  body  to  arrest  the  strong  arm 
of  power  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  Awed  by 
the  terrors  of  the  High  Court  of  Commission,  they 
durst  make  no  actual  assault  on  the  clergymen 
present,  but  means  had  been  previously  taken  to 
secure  the  church  doors  in  the  inside,  so  that  no 
entrance  could  be  effected  by  them.  In  spite  of 
public  opinion  thus  so  strongly  manifested,  Hen- 
derson and  his  friends  got  into  the  church  by  a 
window,  and  went  quietly  through  the  solemnities 
of  the  occasion.  For  a  time  he  was  held,  in  the 
estimation  of  his  flock,  as  a  hireling  and  a  stranger. 
Whatever  might  be  his  other  merits,  an  interest  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock  was  not  then  of  the 
number.  Slightly  impressed  with  the  sacredness  of 
his  new  calling,  he  was  mainly  anxious  to  support 
the  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  But 
ere  he  had  been  more  than  two  or  three  years  in 
his  parish,  a  change  began  insensibly  to  be  wrought 
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in  his  mind.  He  became  acquainted  with  his 
neighbour,  Mr  William  Scott,  minister  at  Cupar, 
who,  although  he  was  then  in  the  decline  of  life,  for 
many  years  after  continued  to  take  an  active  share 
in  the  public  transactions  of  the  period,  on  the  side 
of  Presbyterianism.  Gladstanes's  death,  in  June 
l6ld,  removed  from  his  mind  any  personal  feeling  of 
restraint  which  gratitude  to  his  patron  might  have 
engendered.  And  the  studied  indiflference  with 
which  Spotswood  treated  the  son  and  protegees  of 
his  predecessor,  could  not  fail  to  wound  their  pride 
and  disappoint  their  prospects.  Above  all  these 
motives  by  which  Henderson  may  have  been  partly 
actuated,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  a  far 
purer  principle, — a  generous  anxiety  to  be  useful 
in  guiding  his  people  to  godliness, — was  already 
daily  entering  deeper  into  his  heart,  and  leading 
him,  even  before  he  was  fully  aware  of  it,  into  the 
ranks  of  his  former  opponents. 

While  Henderson's  mind  was  in  this  state  of 
transition,  a  striking  incident  befel  him,  which, 
although  apparently  trivial,  became  the  turning 
point  of  his  life.  Mr  Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird 
is  known  to  every  reader  of  Scotch  history  on 
account  of  his  influence  at  the  court  of  James,  and 
of  his  general  merits  as  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
His  fame,  as  the  champion  of  the  cause,  was  at  this 
period  in  the  meridian  of  its  splendour.  Bruce 
happened  to  be  engaged  at  a  communion,  in  a 
^  parish  somewhat  distant  from  Leuchars,"  probably 
Cupar.  Henderson  was  informed  of  the  arrange- 
ments, and  naturally  felt  desirous  to  hear  so  heroic 
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a  servant  of  Christ  preach.  Counting,  it  is  said, 
upon  not  being  known,  he  went  to  the  place,  and 
seated  himself  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  churcb 
that  he  might  not  be  recognized.  Bruce  is  described 
by  the  writers  of  the  period,  as  having  been  one  of 
the  most  authoritative  speakers  of  his  age,  and  also 
as  having  at  times  manifested  singular  evidences  of 
the  Spirit.  Above  all  men,  even  since  the  apostles, 
he  is  said  to  have  had  the  faculty  of  dealing  with 
the  consciences  of  his  hearers.  Although  no  Boa- 
nerges, yet,  slow  and  grave,  he  delivered  the  oracles 
of  God  with  a  weight  which  made  many  of  the 
most  stout  hearted  of  his  hearers  to  tremble. 
Henderson,  from  his  lurking  place,  saw  the  veteran 
ascend  the  pulpit  with  his  usual  easy  carriage  and 
countenance,  very  majestic.  In  prayer  Bruce  was 
short,  but  every  sentence  like  a  strong  bolt  shot 
up  to  heaven.  When  he  rose  to  preach,  he,  as  his 
custom  was,  stood  silent  for  a  time.  This  astonished 
Henderson  a  little,  but  he  was  much  more  moved 
by  the  first  words  the  preacher  uttered,  which  were 
those  of  our  Lord,  He  that  cometh  nbt  in  by  the 
door,  hut  climbeth  up  another  way,  the  same  is  a 
thitfand  a  robber.  Henderson,  by  nature  pliant 
and  pious,  felt  at  once  as  if  the  opinions  he  had 
hitherto  entertained  were  founded  in  quicksand. 
The  text,  and  sermon  which  followed  it,  sent  home 
to  his  conscience,  and  accompanied  by  the  blessings 
of  God,  he  afterwards  frequently  owned  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  first  conversion.  Of  the  many 
thousands  gained  by  the  labours  of  Bruce,  Henderson 
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was  justly  esteemed  ^^  the  best  fish  caught  in  the 
net."  *  There  seems  to  have  been  more  than  a  mere 
singular  coincidence  in  this  story,  and  especially  in 
the  choice  and  application  of  the  text.  Probably 
Bruce  had  either  known  Henderson,  or  been  told 
that  such  a  man  was  present,  t 

The  exact  period  of  this  interesting  anecdote,  and 
of  the  consequent  conversion  of  Henderson  from 
Prelacy  to  Presbyterianism,  is  nowhere  precisely 
stated.    Wodrow  says  vaguely,  that  it  happened  a 


*  Wodrow,  MS.  Collections  as  to  the  Life  of  Mr  Robert  Brace, 
p.  70.  See  also  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Prophecies.  A  little  before 
Brace's  death,  in  the  darkest  time  of  the  cload,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Edinbargh  of  the  ministers  who  stood  for  the  purity  of  the  worship, 
to  consult  what  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  inbringing  of  the 
English  Liturgy.  On  this  occasion,  Bruce  affected  eyery  one  present 
with  an  extraordinary  prayer,  and  the  singular  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
which  seemed  to  accompany  it. 

•|-  The  circumstances  of  Henderson's  unfavourable  reception  in  hia 
parish,  and  of  his  after  conversion,  were  not  soon  forgotten  by  him.  In 
his  sermon  preached  before  the  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  1638, 
he  says,  evidently  in  reference  to  his  own  personal  experience, "  There 
are  divers  among  us  that  have  had  no  such  warrant  for  our  entry  to 
the  ministry,  as  were  to  be  wished.  Alas,  how  many  of  us  have 
rather  sought  the  kirk  than  the  kirk  sought  us  I  How  many  have 
rather  gotten  the  kirk  given  to  them,  than  they  have  been  given 
to  the  kirk  for  the  good  thereof !  And  yet  there  must  be  a  great 
difference  put  between  those  that  have  lived  many  years  in  an  unlaw- 
ful office,  without  warrant  of  God,  and  therefore  must  be  abominable 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  those  who  in  some  respects  have  entered 
unlawfully,  and  with  an  ill  conscience,  and  afterwards  have  come  to 
see  the  evil  of  this,  and  to  do  what  in  them  lies  to  repair  the  injury. 
If  there  were  any  faults  or  wrong  steps  in  our  entry,  (as  who  of  us 
are  free  ?)  acknowledge  the  Lord's  calling  of  us  if  we  have  since  got 
a  seal  from  Heaven  of  our  ministry,  and  let  us  labour  with  diligence 
and  faithfulness  in  our  office.^' 
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little  after  Henderson's  settlement,  and  before  the 

pretended  Assembly  at  Perth.     But  he  does  not 

mention  the  date  of  Henderson's  settlement,  and  it 

would  appear  that  he  had  been  four  or  five  years 

a  minister  before  the  meeting  of  the  Perth  Assembly. 

It  was,  at  all  events,  during  the  three  years  Bruce 

staid  at  Kinnaird,  after  his  return  from  being  in 

ward  at  Inverness.     He  returned  in  August,  161S, 

and  preached  often  at  communions  with  the  brethren 

of  his  acquaintance.*     If  conjectural  inference  may 

be  hazarded,  where  dates  are  not  preserved,  this 

conversion  may  be  stated   to   have  been  effected 

between  June,  1615,  when  Gladstanes  died,  and 

July,    1616,  when  the  first  batch   of  Doctors  of 

Divinity  were  inaugurated  by  the  University  of  St 

Andrews.      John   Strang,    Robert    Howie,    Peter 

Bruce,  and  others,  the  friends  and  colleagues  of 

Henderson,  were  distinguished  by  this  academical 

honour,  which  was  not  conferred  on  the  minister 

of  Leuchars.     What  is  still  more  conclusive,  this 

degree  was  also  offered  by  the  bishops  to   John 

Carmichael,  John  Dykes,  and  other  co-Presbyters 

of    Henderson's,    and    refused    by  them  ;    while 

there  is  no  hint  of  its  having   ever   been  in  the 

power  of  Henderson  either  to    reject    or  accept 

the  compliment.     This  slight  on  the  part  of  the 

new  primate  may,  indeed,  be  stated  by  his  oppo* 

nents  as  one  of  the  causes  which  weighed  with 

*  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  61.  At  this  time  Brace  was 
traduced  for  conducting  himself  like  a  general  bishop  in  going  from 
place  to  place» 
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Henderson  in  adopting  his  new  line  of  policy.  But 
as  Spotswood  was  an  arch  politician,  he  would  have 
gladly  paid  this  retaining  fee  to  an  advocate  for 
Episcopacy  of  Henderson's  talents  and  learning,  if 
the  price  would  have  bought  him*  The  only  just 
conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  this  title 
was  withheld  from  him  merely  on  account  of  his 
prior  defection.* 

At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  Henderson  had 
taken  his  new  ground  prior  to  the  month  of  August, 
1616,  when  Spotswood  made  his  first  attempt  to 
render  the  worship  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  similar  to  those  of  the  English  hierarchy. 
The  utmost  caution  was  employed  by  the  sly 
primate  in  proposing  his  measures.  A  General 
Assembly  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Aberdeen, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  popery  in 


*  See  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  John  Chrmichael,  p.  5.  The  academi- 
cal title  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  had  never  been  given  in  Scotland  till 
this  time  since  the  Reformation.  It  was  now  introduced,  that  the 
ministers  might  in  all  things  be  conformed,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the 
English  usages.  But  it  had  been  laid  down  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  that  Doctors  were  officers  ordinary  in  the  Church  by 
Divine  institution,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  they  were 
admitted  to  act  in  church  judicatories.  Carmichael  and  those  of  his 
party  who  were  so  complimented,  did  not  think  that  universities  had 
the  power  to  constitute  church  officers,  and  they  opposed  this  creation 
of  Doctors  as  introducing  confusion  among  the  ecclesiastical  officers  of 
Christ's  appointment.  The  first  hint  given  about  making  bachelors 
Doctors  of  Law  and  Divinity,  is  to  be  found  in  Archbishop  Glad- 
sUnes's  letter  to  the  King,  dated  September,  1607.  He  requests  the 
order  and  form  of  making  them  *•  to  encourage  our  ignorant  clergy 
to  learning.** 

2 
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the  north,  but  really  with  the  intention  of  enabling 
the  bishops  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  affairs  according 
to  their  own  plan.  Henderson  was  present,  not 
only  at  the  diets  of  the  Assembly,  but  also  at  the 
many  private  conferences  held  on  the  occasion.* 
Here  the  feelings  of  Presbyterians  were  grossly 
outraged  by  the  new  Primate  of  St  Andrews,  who, 
without  any  election,  exercised  the  right  of  pre- 
siding as  moderator.  As  a  blind  to  his  opponents, 
he  allowed  some  laws  to  be  enacted  to  promote  the 
reception  of  the  reformed  faith.  After  many  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  had  left  the  city,  under  the 
impression  that  the  business  for  which  they  had 
met  was  concluded,  a  new  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Catechism  were  proposed  by  Mr  A.  Hay.  They 
were  correct  enough  as  to  doctrine,  but  altogether 
corrupt  as  to  discipline.!  The  bishops,  along  with 
certain  ministers,  were  empowered  to  revise  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  contained  in  the  Psalm 
book,  and  to  set  down  a  common  form  of  ordinary 
service,  that  a  uniform  order  of  liturgy  might  be 
invariably  read  in  all  the  churches.  And  in  order 
that  an  uniformity  of  church  discipline  might  also  be 
established,  it  was  ordained  that  a  Book  of  Canons, 
drawn  from  the  assemblies,  canons  of  council,  and 
ecclesiastical  conventions  of  former  times,  should  be 
framed,  sanctioned  by  royal  authority,  and  published. 
Along  with  some  regulations  as  to  the  examination 
of  children  preparatory  to  their  confirmation,  it  was 

*  MS.  Minutet  of  Glasgow  Assemblj,  1636,  session  vi,  penes  me. 
f  See  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  Hay,  pp.  6,  7. 
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enacted  that  a  register  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  should  be  accurately  kept  in  each  parish. 
When  the  Acts  of  this  Assembly  were  presented 
to  the  King  to  be  ratified,  he  objected  to  some 
of  them  as  not  being  sufficiently  explicit,  and  he 
afterwards  added  several  regulations  to  be  inserted 
among  the  proposed  canons.  The  Acts  of  this 
Assembly,  and  these  regulations  added  by  his 
Majesty,  were  afterwards  condensed  into  the  live 
Articles  of  Perth,  which  produced  effects  ever 
memorable  in  the  history  of  our  Church.* 

Henderson  does  not  appear  to  have  acted  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  altercations  which  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  had  with  the  King  at  his  visit  to  Scot- 
land in  summer,  I6l7*  On  that  occasion,  James 
proposed  that  whatsoever  conclusion  was  taken  by 
him,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishops,  should  have 
the  power  of  a  law.  This  was  opposed  by  all  the 
Presbyterians,  and  also  by  some  of  the  prelates,  who 
admitted  that  such  an  enactment  would  violate  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Scottish  Church,  in  as 
much  as  the  advice  and  consent  of  Presbyteries  were 
required  in  the  making  of  every  ecclesiastical 
statute.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  King  con- 
sented that  the  advice  of  a  competent  number  of 
ministers  should  also  be  taken.  But,  as  it  was  still 
left  with  the  bishops  to  decide  what  clergymen 
should  be  joined  with  them,  and  how  many  should 
be  a  competent  number,  the  Presbyterian  ministers, 

*  The  first  time  the  communion  was  given  in  Scotland  kneeling, 
since  the  Reformation,  was  on  the  8th  of  June,  1617. 
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from  all  parts  of  the  country,  protested  against  the 
proposed  measure  in  language  so  strong  as  to  bring 
down  the  royal  vengeance  on  their  chief  abettors. 
Simpson^  minister  of  Dalkeith,  who  subscribed  the 
protestation  in  name  of  the  brethren,  was  impri- 
sonedy  and  afterwards  warded  at  Aberdeen.  Hewit, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinbui^h,  who  had  under- 
taken to  present  the  supplication,  was  deprived; 
and  Calderwood,  then  minister  of  Crailing,  was 
condemned  to  be  banished.  From  the  position 
Henderson  had  lately  taken,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  his  name  was  one  of  the  fifty  attached  to 
this  spirited  remonstrance  ;  and  it  is  also  probable 
that  he  was  one  of  the  thirty-six  ministers  who 
met  the  King  and  bishops  at  St  Andrews,  respect- 
ing these  arrangements  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
When  these,  and  another  attempt  made  to  the 
Bime  purpose,  in  an  Assembly  at  St  Andrews, 
November,  1617)  had  failed,  James,  by  way  of 
intimidation,  ordered  the  stipends  of  the  refractory 
ministers  to  be  withheld,  and  even  sent  down  a 
warrant  to  discharge  both  Presbyteries  and  Kirk 
Sessions.  From  these  harsh  steps  many  began  to  be 
convinced  that  indulgence  could  only  be  hoped  for 
from  submission.  Under  a  sort  of  tacit  desire  on 
all  hands,  that  an  Assembly  might  be  convened,  one 
was  cited  to  meet  at  Perth,  in  August,  I6I8. 

Henderson  was  elected  one  of  the  clerical  com- 
missioners to  represent  his  Presbytery  at  this 
memorable  Assembly,  and  he  faithfully  executed 
bis  trust.     Spotswood   acted  at  it,  in  the  whole 
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matter,  under  the  assurance  that  not  a  mere  majority, 
but  a  unanimity,  would  be  obtained  in  favour  of 
the  Five  Articles.  In  right  of  his  office,  he  sat 
down  in  the  moderator's  chair,  and  treated  with 
scorn  all  attempts  to  elect  even  himself.  In  a 
long  harangue,  he  enforced  the  very  points  to  be 
afterwards  discussed.  The  King's  letter,  or  rather 
commands,  were  read  several  times  by  way  of  inti* 
midation ;  and  it  was  also  stated,  that  in  case  of 
refusal,  the  whole  order  and  estate  of  the  Church 
would  be  overthrown,  that  some  ministers  would  be 
banished,  others  deprived  of  their  stipends,  and  all 
brought  under  the  wrath  of  authority.  To  prevent 
even  the  appearance  of  opposition,  it  was  arranged 
that  matters  should  be  discussed  in  privy  conferences. 
At  these  meetings,  the  majority  in  favour  of  the 
court  was  overwhelming.  Henderson  and  a  few 
more  of  his  party  were  admitted  only  on  the  con- 
viction that  their  struggles  would  be  unavailing. 
Full  liberty  of  speech,  in  open  Assemblies,  was 
avowedly  granted  ;  but  matters  were  so  arranged 
that  it  could  never  be  fairly  exercised.  The  question 
was  put,  Whether  will  ye  consent  to  the  Article,  or 
disobey  the  King  ?  and  it  was  declared,  that  to  vote 
against  any  one  article,  was  to  oppose  every  one  of 
them.  The  primate  warned  the  house,  that  the 
name  of  every  opposer  should  be  sent  up  to  Court ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  he  ostentatiously  marked  the 
votes  with  his  own  hands.  But,  in  the  face  of  all  this, 
"  Mr  Alexander  Henrysone,  Mr  William  Scott, 
Mr  John  Carmichaei,  and  Mr  John  Weems,**  took 
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an  active  share  in  opposing  the  measures  of  the 
bishops.  These,  and  more  especially  Henderson, 
are  mentioned  by  Calderwood  and  Wodrow,  as 
having  been  the  chief  reasoners  in  support  of  Pres- 
byterianisro,  both  in  the  private  conferences,  and  in 
the  General  Assemblies.* 

After  detailing  the  proceedings  at  Perth,  Calder- 
wood states,  that  it  was  there  agreed,  'Uhat  Mr 
William  Scott  and  Mr  Alexander  Henrysone  be 
transported  till  Edinburgh."  This  town  had  at 
that  time  the  privilege  of  choosing  any  minister 
in  Scotland  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  were  much  in 
favour  of  Presbyterians,  this  choice  seems  to  have 
proceeded  from  them  alone.  Scott,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  Apologetical  Narration,  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day.  He  was  much 
respected  for  his  piety,  gravity,  learning,  solidity  in 
judgment,  singular  wisdom  in  difficult  cases,  and 
steadfastness  to  the  principles  and  purity  of  our 
Church.  The  circumstance,  therefore,  of  Hender- 
son having  been  ranked  at  this  early  period  in  the 
same  line  of  public  estimation  with  Scott,  speaks 
much  in  his  favour.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  selection  was  but  empty  praise.  The  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  were  violently  opposed  to  the  Perth 
innovations,  and  on  this  account  the  prelates  took 
care  to  defeat  their  purpose,  and  to  get  the  vacancies 
supplied  with  ministers  better  fitted  to  serve  their 
own  party.     The  ministers  were  then  chosen  by 

*  Calderwood,  MS.  History,  toL  yI.  anno  ISlS—pages  not  marked. 
Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  Weems,  p.  2. 
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the  magistrates,  the  old  and  new  council,  the  old 
and  new  session,  *^  with  the  honest  neighbours,  in 
number  two  or  three  hundred."  After  hearing 
several  candidates  preach,  a  leet  was  generally  made 
of  two  conformists  and  two  nonconformists,  and 
the  plurality  of  votes  carried  the  nomination.  The 
magistrates  and  council,  who  were  under  entire 
subjection  to  the  bishops,  generally  <' consented,** 
while  the  session  of  the  kirks  as  generally  *^  dis- 
sented." "  When  *  an  honest  man'  was  chosen, " 
says  Wodrow,  "the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  refused 
to  receive  him,  and  a  new  election  behoved  to  take 
place."  *  At  this  second  election,  the  votes  of  the 
people  wei*e  altogether  excluded,  so  that  the  prelates 
were  sure  to  carry  their  man,  "  to  the  great  dis- 
content of  all  the  good  people  of  the  town,  and 
with  such  murmuring  as  was  marvellous  to  hear." 
There  is  not  even  the  slightest  hint  given  as  to  what 
actually  was  the  cause  why  Scott  or  Henderson 
were  not  translated  at  this  time  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  choice  merely  was  made,  and  that  Spots- 
wood  refused  to  concur.  The  same  thing  took 
place  in  1622,  with  Mr  Cant  and  another  Presby- 
terian minister,  when  two  belonging  to  the  other 
party  were  settled  in  the  metropolis  by  the  manage- 
ment of  Spotswood.t 

«  MS.  Life  of  W.  Forbes,  p.  2. 

t  Caldervrood'a  MS.  Hist  anno  16 la  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  W. 
Scott,  p.  1 1.  <<  This  proposal,  there  is  the  best  reason  for  supposing, 
was  made  with  the  view  of  soothing  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and 
of  procuring  a  more  ready  submisMOB  to  the  other  acts  of  that 
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Henderson  did  not  rest  content  with  opposing  the 
Perth  Articles  in  the  privy  conference  and  in  the 
open  Assembly  where  they  were  imposed.  He  and 
other  two  ministers  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
^*  Perth  Assembly^**  shewing  that  the  Articles  were 
inconsistent  with  Scripture,  and  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  first  reformers ;  and  arguing  that 
the  Assembly  was  unlawfully  constituted  and  ille- 
gally conducted.  *  The  opposition  of  HendersoUi 
and  of  about  forty-five  other  ministers,  told  on  the 
people,  and  called  into  activity  that  terrible  engine 
of  persecution,  the  High  Court  of  Commission. 
The  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  announced  to  the 
clergymen  of  the  bounds,  that  if  they  persisted  in 
opposition,  the  whole  order  and  estate  of  the  Church 
would  be  overthrown.  This  threat  only  fortified 
the  sentiments  it  was  meant  to  intimidate.  Several 
ministers  were  accordingly  deprived,  and  others 
were  confined.  Henderson  was  marked  out  for 
vengeance,  and  cited,  it  has  been  said  by  Row  and 
Wodrow,  to  compear  before  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  at  St  Andrews,  August,  1619«  But 
the  Reverend  Mr  Swan  of  Abercrombie  says,  in  his 
letter  of  date  lyth  December,  1834,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  Henderson  having  been  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  at  St  Andrews  in  August, 
1619.    But  there  is  the  following  entry  in  the  Synod 

Attcmblyy  without  any  serious  intention  of  settling  these  able  adyo- 
eates  for  nonconformity  in  that  station.** — Christian  Mmg.  yoL  x.  p.  221. 
*  A  contribution  was  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  printing  this 
book. 
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minutes,  6th  April,  1 619 :  **  Mr  Alexander  Hender- 
son has  not  given  the  communion  according  to  the 
prescribed  order,  not  of  contempt,  as  he  deponed 
solemnlie,  but  because  he  is  not  yet  fuUie  persuaded 
of  the  lawfulness  thereof.  He  is  exhorted  to  strive 
to  obedience  and  conformitiel"  There  were  others 
before  the  Synod  at  that  time,  upon  the  same 
charge,  who  gave  similar  answers.  MiEtny  of  Hen* 
derson's  brethren  were  much  troubled  about  this 
period,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
escaped  so  easily. 

Till  about  the  year  1630,  Henderson  does  not 
seem  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  Church  matters.* 

*  There  was  a  memorable  communion  at  the  Kirk  of  Shottt  in  16S0, 
at  which  there  was  a  grettt  gathering  of  eminent  Christians.  Meetings 
for  wrestling  and  prayer  seem  to  have  been  kept  up  almost  daj  and 
night,  for  four  or  fiye  days.  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  Bmoe,  p.  68.  About 
this  period,  there  is  said  to  have  been  three  sorts  of  communicants 
in  Scotland,  namely,  sitters,  kneelers,  and  runners  away  from  their 
ministers.  Wodrow,  in  his  MS.  Collections,  Life  of  Fergushill,  pp. 
4,  5,  states  some  facts,  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  as  to  sacramental 
usages.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  generally  dispensed 
yearly.  First,  the  minister  intimated  his  design  of  visiting  the  parish. 
Next,  the  Kirk  Session  convened  to  lament  differences  among  neigh- 
bours, by  debarring  those  who  refused  to  agree  with  their  adversary, 
and  to  speak  freely  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  minister,  who  was 
removed  for  a  time  firom  the  meeting  for  that  purpose.  The  Sabbath 
before  the  communion  was  kept  as  a  £ut  day.  On  that  occasion  it 
was  recommended  to  the  people  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  intervening 
week  as  a  fiut,  by  spending  much  of  their  time  in  prayer  and  prepara- 
tory exercises  for  the  sacrament.  From  the  Reformation,  it  was  the 
practice  to  intimate  fasts  in  this  way,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  some- 
times for  several  weeks  in  succession ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1638,  that  the  practice  of  public  fasting  on  Sabbath  began  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  a  particular  day  to  be  appointed  before  the  communion 
was  dispensed.    There  were  generally  two  communion  Sabbaths  in 
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But  it  was  during  these  years  of  subjection  and 
apparent  apathy,  that  by  the  exercise  of  prayer  and 
patience,  and  by  the  active  discharge  of  parochial 
duties,  he  qualified  himself  for  the  public  appear- 
ances he  was  afterwards  to  make.  From  the  Synod 
records  of  this  period,  he  appears  to  have  been 
•sundry  times  nominated  as  one  of  the  brethren  for 
conducting  privy  censures.  And  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing entry,  which  shews  him  to  have  been  a 
person  of  some  Consideration  : — **  Diocesan  Synod, 
fifth  and  sixth  days  of  October,  1624.  Mr  William 
Scott,  Mr  Alexander  Henderson,  and  Mr  John 
MKjill,  were  appointed  to  traivail  chirfuUie  with  the 
parishioners  of  Kilmenie,  either  to  build  ane  manse 
and  dwelling-house  to  Mr  James  Thomsone,  present 
minister,  and  his  successors,  or  them  to  concur  with 
him  for  building  thereof.^'*     Whatever   influence 


snooesnon,  especially  when  the  congregation  was  large,  or  when 
munhers  came  from  neighbouring  parishes.  On  the  first  Sabbath 
of  the  communion,  the  minister  of  the  parish  had  no  help  from  any 
other  dergyman,  but  had  assistance  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  the 
eommonion.  There  was  sermon;  at  both  communions,  on  Saturday 
and  on  the  Sabbath  evenings;  but,  about  this  period,  (1625,)  there 
seems  to  hare  been  no  sermon  on  the  Monday.  It  was  at  Shotts  that 
the  **  Monday's  work"  first  began,  by  a  special  and  unexpected  pro- 
-fidenee  calling  one  of  the  ministers  to  preach,  after  much  reluctance, 
June  21,  1630. '  See  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures,  part  1.  folio  185. 
CoUedtions  were  gathered  for  the  poor,  as  the  communicants  rose 
from  the  communion  tables.  Persons  who  slept  in  the  kirk  or  kirk- 
yard,  during  the  sermon,  were  fined  in  sixpence,  toties  quotiet, 

*  Henderson  and  Thomsone  seem  to  have  been  intimate  friends 
from  first  to  last.  When  Henderson  was  in  London  unremittingly 
employed  for  years  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  and 
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Henderson  had  acquired  in  the  church  courts, 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  confined  to  his  own 
bounds.  At  meetings  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods, 
at  privy  conferences,  and  at  General  Assemblies, 
when  held,  he  acted  as  the  junior  counsel  in  the 
cause,  and  was  ever  at  his  post  in  the  hour  of 
debate.  Scott  and  Carmichael  were  as  yet  the 
most  prominent  champions  of  the  party ;  but  the 
death  of  Carmichael,  and  the  increasing  years 
of  Scott,  gradually  gave  Henderson  the  ascen- 
dency, till  finally  he  became  almost  the  dictator  in 
bringing  about  the  second  Reformation.  During 
this  period,  there  was  little  hope,  and,  consequently, 
fewer  efforts  made  by  the  Presbyterians*  There 
were  no  such  things  as  General  Assemblies  of  the 
clergy  after  that  at  Perth  ;  but  private  conferences 
were  held  from  time  to  time.  Tliese  meetings 
began  so  early  as  1609>  and  they  were  courted 
by  the  bishops  to  promote  their  own  designs  of 
bringing  over  ministers  to  their  purpose.  But 
as  they  afterwards  afforded  the  only  opportunity 
of  obtaining  healing  measures,  they  began  to  be 

as  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Scotland,  in  treaties  of  peaee  with  the 
King,  and  conferences  with  the  Parliament,  be  forget  not  the  com- 
panion of  his  earlier  days.  He  sent  him  a  eopy  of  the  Direetoiy  for 
Worship,  with  the  followini^  note  written  with  his  own  hand  on  the 
beginninj^  of  it: — ''To  my  reTerend  and  deere  brother,  Maister 
James  Thomsone,  minister  at  Kilmainy,  in  remembrance  of  our  old 
acquaintance  in  Christ,  and  as  a  testimony  of  my  constant  affection^ 
till  Ood  bring  us  to  his  own  immediate  presence,  when  we  shall  not 
need  any  Directory.  Alexander  Henderson.  London,  March  20, 
1645.*'  —  ChrisHan  Magazine^  vol.  x.  p.  854. 
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sought  after  by  the  sensible  men  of  both  sides. 
Neither  of  the  archbishops  found  it  proper  to  be 
present  on  these  occasions  ;  but  the  meetings  were 
sometimes  called  by  the  primate,  or  at  least  with 
his  allowance.  He  generally,  in  an  indirect  way, 
signified  his  sentiments  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
business  should  be  conducted.  As  might  be  sup- 
posed, Henderson  made  a  point  of  being  present  on 
these  occasions.  * 

At  the  conference  held  at  Edinburgh,  July, 
l627f  Henderson  was  a  commissioner  from  the 
Presbytery  of  St  Andrews ;  the  Bishop  of  Ross 
acted  as  moderator,  and  stated,  that  the  primate 
had  been  detained  from  keeping  the  meeting, 
but  that  he  had  written  to  make  excuse  to  the 
brethren,  and  with  his  mind  anent  the  business. 
The  letter  advised  the  brethren  to  condescend  on 
a  public  humiliation  and  fast ;  and  they  were  also 
desired  to  condescend  upon  a  contribution  for  enter- 
taining a  resident  commissioner  at  court  to  attend 
his  Majesty  for  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  for  such 
^ace  as  the  'necessity  thereof  should  appear.  The 
nonconformists  demanded,  before  entering  on  the 
consideration  of  these  two  points,  that  the  meeting 
should  be  declared  to  be  a  General  Assembly ;  but 
their  opponents  maintained  that  it  was  only  an 
occasional  meeting  for  condescending  on  the  two 

*  Mr  John  LtTiogston  (Life,  p.  12.)  mentions  Henderson  as  one 
of  the  **  godly  and  able  ministers"  who  attended  these  meetings 
between  the  year  1626  and  16d0.  A  friendship  was  contracted 
between  them,  the  remembrance  of  which  was  "  very  precious  and 
refreshing**  to  Livingston. 
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particulars  propounded.  Several  petitions  were 
next  presented  regarding  the  warded  brethren,  and 
for  the  reforming  of  sundry  particulars ;  but  the 
moderator  insisted  that  such  matters  were  only 
pertinent  to  be  treated  of  in  a  General  Assembly, 
and  that  they  should  be  continued  till  such  an  occa- 
sion  might  occur.  It  was,  however,  conceded  that, 
in  the  meantime,  such  as  had  any  lawful  petition 
to  make  to  the  King,  might  send  it  to  the  commis- 
sioner to  be  nominated  by  the  meeting  to  repair 
to  court.  It  was  also  conceded  by  the  prelates, 
that  this  commissioner  should  humbly  entreat  his 
Majesty  to  give  licence  for  convoking  a  General 
Assembly  at  such  commodious  time  as  might  to  his 
Majesty  appear  to  be  convenient.  The  bishops  of 
Ross,  Aberdeen,  Dunblane,  and  Caithness,  were 
put  in  leet  as  commissioners  to  go  to  court,  and 
Ross  was  chosen  by  unanimous  consent.  It  was 
thought  meet  that  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  ministry 
should  accompany  the  bishop.  Scott  of  Glasgow, 
Murray  of  Bonar,  and  Henderson,  were  put  in  leet, 
and  Scott  was  chosen  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  In 
the  Apologetical  Narrative,  it  isstated  that  Henderson 
was  designed  by  the  **  sincerer  sort  of  the  ministry," 
but  Scott  carried  it  against  them  in  the  vote.  It 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  all  the  ministers  in 
Scotland  should  pay  twenty  shillings  Scots  (Is.  8d. 
sterling)  for  every  hundred  merks  (£5,  lis.  Id. 
sterling,)  or  chalder  of  victual,  which  they  had  of 
stipend,  and  that  for  satisfying  the  charges  of  the. 
commissioners  at  court.     The  person  chosen  by  the 
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ministers  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  London,  but 
this  contribution  was  pressingly  exacted. 

Henderson's  conduct  in  the  cause  of  our  Church's 
independence,  at  this  critical  period,  evinced  great 
moral  courage.  Melville,  after  long  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  had  been  banished  from 
the  kingdom  for  opposing  the  establishment  of 
Episcopacjr,  and  the  whole  Church  had  been  borne 
down  by  the  intolerance  of  the  King.  At  a  later 
period,  Calderwood  and  his  coadjutors  had  been 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  and  sent  out  of  Scot- 
land. When  his  Majesty  persisted  in  obtruding  on 
the  Presbyterians  the  worship  and  ceremonies  prac- 
tised in  England,  and  when  he  was  endeavouring 
to  destroy  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  Church, 
that  in  making  laws  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Presbyteries  were  indispensable,  Henderson,  instead 
of  being  overawed  by  the  fate  of  others,  came  boldly 
forward  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Nor  can  it  justly  be  charged  against  him  that,  in 
doing  so,  he  renounced  the  principles  on  which  he 
had  accepted  the  parish  of  Leuchars  ;  for  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention,  even  in  this  early  stage  of  the 
detail,  that  Episcopacy  was  obtruded  on  the  Scottish 
nation  by  three  different  primates,  under  three  very 
different  modifications ;  and  there  is  no  inconsistency 
in  adopting  the  one  mode,  and  rejecting  the  other 
two,  or  in  acquiescing  in  the  two  first  systems  of 
Prelacy,  and  refusing  submission  to  the  third.  Under 
the  administration  of  Archbishop  Gladstanes,  there 
was  nothing  more  than  a  change  in  the  outward 
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ecclesiastical  constitution  of  our   Church  from  a 
perfect  Presbyterian  parity  to  a  moderate  Prelatic 
imparity.      The  regulators  of  the  machine  were, 
indeed,  entirely  altered,  but  still  the  result  of  the 
whole  was,  in  some  points,  similar  to  the  system  of 
superintendents  adopted  by  the  first  Reformers.  At 
the  time  Henderson  promoted  the  Episcopacy  of  his 
patron,  it  contained  nothing  to  outrage  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  peasantry.  When  he  left  St  Andrews 
to  become  minister  of  Leuchars,  all  the  ordinances 
of  religion  were  still  administered  as  they  had  long 
been  in  Scotland,   and  as  yet  nothing  had  been 
required  in  the  mode  of  worship  which  could  alarm 
the  most  scrupulous  Presbyterian.    But  Archbishop 
Spotswood    broke   the   mainspring,    and   changed 
the  internal  wheels  of  the  whole  machine  in  such 
a  way  as  at  once  to  upset  the  established  habits 
of  the  people.      The  reformers  had  avoided  the 
practice  of  kneeling,  used  in  the  worship    of  the 
sacrament,    by   enjoining,    that  the   holy  commu- 
nion should  be  received  sitting;  but  Spotswood, 
in   defiance   of  deeply   rooted   prejudices   against 
popish  superstitions,  stepped  back  to  the  practice 
of  the   Roman   Catholics  in  this  particular.      In 
the  same   way  the   reformers  kept   clear   of  the 
superstitious   observance    of  festival   days   by  the 
Papists,  by  enjoining  the  commemoration  of  the 
Sabbath  only  ;  and  in  case  piety  should  fade  by  the 
transition,  every  hour  of  the  Sabbath  was  to  be 
kept  holy.     But  in  the  beginning  of  Spotswood's 
primacy,  it  was  commanded  that  nobody  should  be 
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prevented,  after  divine  service,  upon  the  Lord's 
day,  from  public  dancing,  May  games,  and  Whitson 
ales ;  and  a  strict  observance  was  enjoined  of  those 
very  festival  days,  from  which  the  people  esteemed 
themselves  so  happily  freed  by  the  Reformation. 
Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Episcopacy  of  Laud, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (urged,  too,  not  by 
the  enactments  of  General  Assemblies,  as  that  of 
Spotswood  uniformly  was,  but  by  royal  procla- 
mations,) was  defiled  by  a  deeper  taint  of  Armi- 
nianism  and  Popery  than  any  which  preceded  it.  If 
so,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  favoured  Episcopacy 
as  it  existed  in  Scotland  prior  to  the  Perth  Assem- 
bly, and  those  who  continued  to  promote  it  after 
that  period,  were  men,  if  not  of  different  sentiments, 
surely  of  opinions  so  different  in  degree  as  almost 
to  amount  to  the  same  thing.  Any  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  might  conscientiously  embrace 
Episcopacy  as  established  by  Gladstanes,  and  with 
perfect  consistency  stop  when  the  more  extended 
Prelacy  of  Spotswood  began  to  be  obtruded.  In 
like  manner,  professing  Episcopalians  might  go 
along  with  both  Gladstanes  and  Spotswood,  and 
after  all  refuse  to  embrace  the  third  system  enforced 
by  the  Laudean  party.  When,  therefore,  Henderson 
found  that  the  successor  to  his  patron  required  the 
people  to  relinquish  forms  of  worship  which  Knox 
had  taught  their  fathers  to  venerate — when  he 
found  the  holy  communion  converted  into  what 
his  whole  flock  esteemed  to  be  idolatry,  and  that 
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they  were  to  be  compelled  against  their  consciences 
to  keep  festival  days  more  sacred  than  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord — when  he  found  that  the  King^s 
rage  for  uniformity  in  the  religion  of  the  two 
nations  would  turn  many  of  the  most  loyal  Scots- 
men  into  rebels,  and,  if  countenanced  on  his  part, 
direct  the  indignation  of  his  whole  parishioners 
against  himself,  then,  as  a  faithful  subject  and  a 
pious  minister,  he  could  not  but  see  the  matter  in  a 
different  light  from  that  in  which  it  had  been  formerly 
presented  to  him  ;  and,  perceiving  the  danger,  he 
could  not  but  do  what  might  be  in  his  power  to  avert 
it.  If,  then,  Loudon,  Baillie,  Ramsay,  and  Rollack, 
who  attended  the  bishops'  courts  at  this  time,  and 
bound  themselves  to  observe  the  Perth  Articles,  durst 
not  afterwards  venture  to  adopt  the  liturgy  of  Laud, 
and  if  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  abandon 
even  the  part  of  Episcopacy  which  their  consciences 
approved  of,  that  they  might  not  be  insensibly  drawn 
back  to  the  superstitions  from  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  freed  them,  —  on  the  same  principle, 
Henderson,  Row,  Sommerville,  (of  Dolphinton,) 
and  Cant,  are  not  to  be  blamed  because  they  saw 
the  danger  sooner,  and  took  refuge  from  it  in  a 
system  whose  boundaries  were  distinctly  marked, 
and  which  the  affections  of  the  people  would  pre- 
vent from  returning  to  any  thing  even  resembling 
Popery. 

Few  points  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution  were 
established  during  the  dominancy  of  Episcopacy, 
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between  the  years  1597  and  1638.     For  about  ten 
or  twelve  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Presby- 
terian charter,  it  was  customary  for  the  King  to  send 
his  commissioner  eyen  to  the  Synods.*     The  first 
commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  those 
from  Synods,  met  at  Edinburgh,  20th  October,  1596, 
and  appointed  a  few  of  their  number  to  continue  at 
Edinburgh,   to  guard   against  the   encroachments 
of  Popery.     This  was  termed  the  Council  of  the 
Kirk.      They  cited  the  Lord  President  before  the 
Synod  of  Lothian  for  dealings  in  favour  of  Popish 
lords.    In  the  Assembly  at  Dundee,  1597$  the  com- 
mission of  the  General  Assembly  was  proposed  by 
the  King  to  meet  in  the  intervals  till  their  next 
appointed    meeting.      Its   avowed   object    was   to 
watch  over  all  occasions  for  promoting  the  interest 
of  the  Church.      The  commissioners  were  to  be 
chosen  from  the  most  pious,  prudent,  and  eminent 
of  the  ministers.     But,  by  undue  influence  being 
exercised  by  the  Court  in  the  selection  of  members, 
these  commissions  proved  to  be  a  great  inlet  to 
corruptions.  | 

*  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  RoUack,  p.  14. 

f  Ibid.  p.  18.  It  may  here  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
on  the  27th  November,  1599,  the  year  was,  in  Scotland,  by  royal 
prodamataon,  ordered  henceforth  to  commence  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
instead  of  the  25th  of  March. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ORIGIN  AND  EARLY  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
TROUBLES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

STATE  OP  THE  CHURCH,  AND  CONDUCT  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CLERGY 
DURING  TUB  FIRST  TWELVE  YEARS  OF  CHARLESES  REIGN  —  SPOTSWOOD'S 
ERROR  IN  SENDING  COMMISSIONERS  TO  COURT — PRIDE  OF  THE  BISHOPS— 
THEIR  EXALTATION  TO  CIVIL  OFFICES  EXCITES  THE  JEALOUSY  OF  THE 
NOBLES  —  PRELATES  DIVIDED  AMONGST  THEMSELVES  —  THE  SOURCES 
OF  STRIFE  BETWEEN  THE  KINO  AND  SCOTTISH  NOBLES  INCREASED  BY 
ARRANGEMENTS  REGARDING  TITHES,  AND  THE  ATTEMPTS  TO  REGAIN 
THE  CHURCH  LANDS  BY  THE  ACT  OF  REVOCATION — COMMISSION  Of 
GRIEVANCES  —  STATE  OF  MATTERS  IN  ENGLAND  ANOTHER  PREDISPOSING 
CAUSE  TO  THE  QUARREL  IN  SCOTLAND  —  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  K1NG*S  VISIT, 
AND  CORONATION  AT  EDINBURGH  —  OPEN  RUPTURE  IN  HIS  FIRST  PARUA- 
liSNT — TRIAL  OF  BALMBRINO  —  REMARKS  MADE  TO  CHARLES  WHEN 
LEAVING  SCOTLAND  —  ERECTION  OF  A  BISHOPRIC  AT  EDINBURGH,  AND 
OF  A  HIGH  COMMISSION  COURT  IN  EVERY  DIOCESE. 

Hume  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  earlier  period 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  that  no  one  could 
have  suspected,  from  external  appearances,  the 
dreadful  scenes  which  were  approaching;  and 
Clarendon  states,  that  the  King  had  no  reason  to 
apprehend  either  enemies  abroad,  or  insurrections 
at  home.  But  Burnet  observes  more  justly,  that 
civil  wars  never  break  out  on  a  sudden — the 
materials  must  be  gradually  brought  to  a  state  of 
tinder  before  a  spark  can  set  them  on  fire.  From 
the  time  Charles  ascended  the  throne,  several  causes 
were  in  remote  but  active  operation.      As  these 
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produced  the  most  influential  effects  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  interesting 
and  instructive  to  trace  the  slight  and  remote  occur- 
rences which  both  indicated  and  excited  the  higher 
springs  of  action.  It  is  true,  that  the  first  twelve 
years  of  Charles's  reign  is  the  darkest  and  most 
silent  period  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history  since 
the  Reformation  from  Popery.  During  it,  there 
was  but  one  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  not  a 
single  General  Assembly  of  the  clergy.  Many 
of  the  nobility,  greedy  of  preferment,  yielded  an 
implidt  obedience  to  the  despotic  sway.  Most 
of  the  divines  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
Melville,  and  who  had  fought  the  battles  in  the 
former  reign,  were  removed  by  imprisonment, 
exile,  or  death.  Others,  unable  to  maintain  the 
conflict,  had  deserted  the  ranks.  The  bishops  were 
nearly  sole  masters  of  the  field,  and  being  naturally 
little  desirous  to  concentrate  Presbyterian  opposition 
within  the  focus  of  an  Assembly,  they  merely  per- 
mitted a  naked  show  of  Provincial  Synods,  at  which 
they  themselves  presided  as  constant  moderators. 
The  spirit  of  Presbyterianism  was  indeed  oppressed, 
but  as  Scott,  Carmichael,  and  other  old  Presby- 
terians, still  lived,  it  was  never  extinguished. 
Although  the  incidents,  then,  of  this  period  are 
neither  numerous,  nor  of  themselves  very  illustrious, 
yet  a  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  subsequent  more  memorable  trans- 
actions. 

In  fact,   a  decided  determination  to  resist  civil 
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and  sacred  despotism  had  generally  obtained  during 
the  latter  period  of  the  former  reign.  The  time 
was,  (1606,)  when  James's  prime  minister  in  Scot- 
land,  in  order  to  obtain  sentence  against  Forbes, 
Welsh,  and  other  ministers,  could  address  the 
judges  with  promises  and  threats,  pack  the  jury 
with  private  kinsmen  and  particular  friends,  and 
then  deal  with  them  without  scruple  or  ceremony.* 
If  proceedings  so  odious  had  been  attempted, 
fifteen  years  after,  against  Henderson,  or  any  of 
those  who  refused  conformity  to  the  Perth  Articles, 
the  Advocate  for  Scotland  would  have  been  defeated. 
But,  with  all  his  frivolities,  James  was  a  deeper 
politician  than  Charles.  The  longer  James  lived, 
he  saw  the  more  distinctly  the  danger  of  pressing 
the  establishment  of  a  full  uniformity  in  the  religion 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  When  urged  to  it  by  Laud, 
he  replied,  that  **  he  had  promised  at  the  Perth 
Assembly  to  try  the  obedience  of  the  Scotch  no 
farther  ancnt  ecclesiastical  affairs,  nor  to  put  them 
out  of  the  way  custom  had  made  pleasing  to  them." 
He  shrewdly  remarked,  "  Laud  knows  not  the 
stomach  of  the  people  *,  but  I  ken  the  story  of  my 
grandmother,  that  after  she  was  inveigled  to  break 
her  promise,  she  never  saw  a  good  day.  Being 
much  beloved  before,  she  became  to  be  despised  by 
all  the  people.''  But  when  the  same  evil  genius 
advised  the  son  to  carry  the  royal  prerogative  far 
higher  than  his  father  had  done,  he  at  once  listened 

*  See  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton's  Letter  to  King  James,  published  by 
Dalrymple. 
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to  the  visionary  scheme,  and,  fearless  of  every  con- 
sequence, persisted  in  trying  to  effect  it.  In  the 
estimation  of  Charles,  it  was  no  matter  what  were 
the  temper  or  habits,  the  religious  feelings  or 
political  sentiments,  of  an  independent  nation.  All 
behoved  to  conform,  at  the  bidding  of  their  King, 
to  the  reveries  floating  in  the  brain  of  his  primate. 
Immediately  after  his  father's  death,  April  16^, 
Charles  wrote  Archbishop  Spotswood,  that  he  was 
determined  to  enforce  all  the  laws,  enacted  in  the 
former  reign,  concerning  the  observance  of  Church 
matters ;  and  in  August  following,  he  issued  a 
royal  proclamation,  which  was  affixed  on  every 
church  door  in  Scotland,  commanding  the  strictest 
conformity  to  the  Perth  Articles,  as  being  the  only 
and  best  government  a  Christian  kirk  can  be  ruled 
by  in  monarchies  and  kingdoms,  and  also  intimating 
his  determination  to  punish  any  person  who  should 
disturb  the  peace  of  religion  as  then  established.* 
In  July,  1626,  Charles  ordained,  by  articles  sub- 
scribed by  his  own  hand,  that  such  of  the  ministers 
as  had  been  admitted  before  the  Assembly  1618, 
and  had  previously  preached  against  conformity, 
were  to  be  spared  the  practice  of  the  Perth  Articles 
for  a  little  time,  till  they  be  better  instructed  — 
provided  they  uttered  no  doctrine  publicly  against 
the  King^s  authority,  or  the  Church  government ; 
and  that  all  the  brethren  who  had  been  banished, 
confined,  or  suspended,  were  to  be  placed  again  in 

*  Scott*8  Apologetical  Narration,  and  Wodrow  MS.  Life  of  Arch* 
biahop  Spotswood,  p.  102.    Balfour's  Annals,  p.  425. 
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the  ministry,  on  their  giving  security  for  observing 
the  former  conditions.  But  conformtiy  was  to  be 
strictly  enforced  on  all  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  ministry  since  the  Perth  Assembly ;  and  a 
bond  to  that  effect  was  to  be  subscribed  by  every 
new  entrant  into  the  ministry  at  his  admission. 
According  to  the  spirit  of  these  articles,  a  few  of 
the  old  ministers  were  overlooked  for  a  time. 
This  forbearance  called  forth  a  remonstrance  to 
the  King  from  that  portion  of  the  bishops  who 
hated  the  very  semblance  of  lenity.  These  made 
their  attack  on  the  non-conformists,  under  the 
pretence  of  suppressing  Popery.  Charles,  by  his 
letters,  8th  February,  and  2d  May,  16^,  gave 
explicit  instruction  to  his  council  to  execute  the 
laws  against  Papists  ;  but  he  reproached  the  bishops 
as  being  men  void  of  charity  beyond  measure,  and 
without  a  cause,  in  respect  that  they  had  written  a 
letter  to  him  lately,  shewing  that  what  was  intended 
by  his  Majesty  to  be  a  help  to  the  Church,  was 
likely  to  prove  the  utter  undoing  of  it.  From  a 
curious  paper,  written  by  Spotswood,  and  pre* 
served  by  Wodrow,  entitled  "  Estait  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  as  to  Conformity,  1627/'  it  is  proved, 
that  three  of  the  Perth  Articles,  namely,  communion 
of  the  sick,  private  baptism,  and  confirmation,  had 
never  been  put  in  practice ;  and  that  as  to  the  other 
two,  namely,  kneeling  and  keeping  holy  days, 
although  they  were  once  practised,  yet  the  very 
pastors  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  had  resiled 
from  them. 
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It  is  evident,  from  the  united  testimony  of  the 
Scottish  authorities,  that  even  from  1623  to 
1634,  the  conformists  were  losing  ground,  and 
that  the  nonconformists  were  insensibly  growing. 
James,  in  the  end,  became  more  tolerant  every 
year  ;  and  Charles  was  for  a  time  so  much  engaged 
in  foreign  wars  regarding  the  Palatinates  taken 
from  his  son-in-law,  and  in  the  intestine  broils  with 
his  parliament,  occasioned  by  Buckingham's  admi- 
nistration, that  he  intrusted  the  management  of 
Church  affairs  in  Scotland  to  the  able  administration 
of  Archbishop  Spotswood  ;  and  had  he  continued 
to  do  so,  the  Scots,  instead  of  being  his  first  and 
fiercest  foes,  would  have  continued  his  last  and  best 
friaids.  During  this  period,  the  Presbyterians 
conducted  themselves  with  singular  discretion.  In 
less  than  a  month's  time,  indeed,  after  Charles's 
coronation,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  murmured 
openly  because  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  appointed  to  be  dispensed  on  Pash  Sunday,  and 
because  the  commendable  practice  which  had  been 
punctually  observed  in  Edinbui^h  since  the  Refer- 
niation^  of  convening  to  accommodate  differences 
MQong  neighbours,  and  to  remove  all  offences  in 
the  people,  or  office-bearers  in  the  Church,  was  for 
the  first  time  omitted.*  But  the  clergy,  favourable 
to  the  cause,  kept  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  notice.     Bearing  in  their  carriage  gravity 

*  Historical  Collections,  p.  321. 
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nnd  raeekness,  they  carefully  avoided  every  thing 
whereby  it  could  be  conjectured  that  their  fruit 
was  slowly  ripening  to  the  harvest.  But  they 
laboured  to  increase  the  number  of  their  adherents 
by  every  secret  method  in  their  power.  In 
every  Church  where  the  minister  was  of  their 
party,  the  cause  was  kept  alive  by  devoting  now 
and  then  days  to  fasting  and  humiliation.  No 
public  intimation  was  made;  but  upon  the  first 
Sabbath  of  every  quarter  the  minister  gave  private 
notice  to  as  many  of  his  congregation  as  he  could 
depend  upon.  On  these  interesting  occasions,  the 
pastor  spoke  in  reference  to  the  times,  detailed 
the  dangers  of  the  reformed  religion  from  Prelacy, 
and  in  fervent  prayers  supplicated  the  Chief  Shep« 
herd  of  the  flock  for  a  remedy,  and  for  the  Liord's 
blessing  on  every  good  means  which  Providence 
might  afford  to  obtain  it.*  Nay,  when  the  darkness 
was  at  the  greatest,  and  when  to  the  eye  of  reason 
there  was  scarcely  a  ray  of  hope,  the  Presbyterians 
declared  that  **  utter  desolation  shall  yet  be  to  the 
haters  of  the  virgin  daughter  of  Scotland.  The 
bride  shall  yet  sing,  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth ; 
the  dry  olive  tree  shall  bud  again,  and  the  dry  dead 
bones  shall  live  ;  for  the  Lord  shall  prophesy  to  the 
dry  bones,  and  the  Spirit  shall  come  upon  them,  and 
we  shall  live.''  ^*  On  waiting  has  ei^er  a  blessed  issue, 
and   to  keep  the  word  of  God's  patience  keepeth 

*  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  9. 
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Still  the  saints  dry  in  the  water,  cold  in  the  fire, 
and  breathing  bloodhot  in  the  grave/'  * 

The  conferences  held  between  the  two  parties 
tended  in  the  end  to  soften  the  rigours  of  confor- 
mity. But  the  arrangement  to  which  they  gave 
rise,  of  sending  bishops  as  commissioners  to  court 
to  deal  with  his  Majesty  for  the  weal  of  the 
Church,  and  of  levying  contributions  throughout 
Scotland  for  maintaining  them  there,  was  one  of 
the  few,  but  fatal,  blunders  Spotswood  committed 
in  the  course  of  a  long  and  perplexing  administra- 
tion. One  churchman  after  another  of  the  party 
followed,  ostensibly  on  the  same  errand,  but  really 
with  the  design  of  undermining  his  influence  with 
the  King.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  is  certain,  that 
from  about  1627»  when  the  primate  was  managing 
matters  with  great  dexterity,  his  influence  began 
to  wane.  With  King  James  his  word  was  a  law. 
To  him  he  sent  up  his  own  plans,  as  what  he 
judged  proper  to  preserve  Prelacy,  and  a  transcript 
of  them  uniformly  came  down  in  despatches  from 
the  King.  He  even  sometimes  sent  up  the  very 
draught  of  what  he  wanted,  with  directions  to  Mr 
Murray,  of  the  bedchamber,  to  get  it  copied, 
signed  by  his  Majesty,  and  returned.  Thus  clothed 
with  royal  authority,    the  primate  behoved  to  be 


•  See  Ratherford's  Letters,  pofitm.  In  1629,  the  appearance  of  a 
whale  at  Aberlady,  and  of  other  creatures  uncommon,  with  a  fearful 
thonderstorm  in  Carrick,  were  said  to  portend  heavy  judgments  on 
the  Church  by  the  introduction  of  Arminian  tenets,  by  Sydserf^ 
Maxwell,  Ramsay,  and  Mitchell. 
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obeyed ;  and,  through  this  channel,  he  was  enabled 
to  give  his  master's  pleasure  as  a  pretence  for 
every  forcible  measure  he  might  choose  to  adopt. 
For  a  time  Charles  placed  in  him  the  same  implicit 
faith  which  James  had  done  ;  and,  so  long  as  he  did 
so,  the  mild  measures  of  conciliation  carried  on  by 
the  primate  were  rapidly  contributing  to  the  peace 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  As  every  new  entrant  to 
the  ministry  was  subjected  to  conformity,  and  as 
honour  and  emolument  were  to  be  obtained  only 
on  that  side,  if  Spotswood's  mild  measures  had 
been  persevered  in  till  all  the  old  heroes  of  Presby- 
terianism,  who  had,  previous  to  the  Perth  Assembly, 
preached  against  conformity,  had  died  out,  and  till 
the  young  were  either  mollified  by  kindness,  or 
altogether  disregarded.  Prelacy  might  have  been 
fairly  rooted  in  our  soil,  and  even  come  to  as  full  a 
growth  in  Scotland  as  it  has  done  in  England. 
But  the  commissioners,  sent  up  to  court  by  Spots- 
wood  to  attend  to  the  wellbeing  of  their  church, 
had  also  a  keen  eye  to  their  own  individual 
interests.  These  soon  perceived  the  natural  passion 
which  actuated  Charles  to  carry  the  royal  preroga- 
tive to  the  highest  pitch,  by  establishing  a  full  uni- 
formity in  the  religion  of  the  two  kingdoms.  They 
saw,  that  the  Laudean  faction  was  rapidly  rising 
into  supremacy  by  thus  pandering  to  the  King's 
appetite ;  and,  like  the  wise  men  of  this  generation, 
they  acted  accordingly.  As  Laud  and  Spotswood 
thus  sailed  on  different  tacks,  in  proportion  as  the 
former  acquired    the  ascendency  over  the   King's 
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mindy  in  the  same  proportion  the  latter  lost  it. 
Indeed,  there  were  but  few  points  on  which  two 
such  men  as  Laud  and  Spotswood  could  act  in 
concert.  It  is  true  both  of  them  were  proud  and 
polite  courtiers,  active  and  ambitious  politicians, 
and  learned  and  pious  prelates ;  but  in  his  manage- 
ment of  Scottish  affairs  Laud  was  rash  and  foolish, 
whereas  Spotswood  was  a  man  of  great  application 
to  business,  of  cunning  management  and  polite 
address,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  characters  he  bad  to  deal  with.  When 
compared  with  Spots  wood's  reach  of  intellect, 
remarkable  diligence,  and  insinuating  art.  Laud 
was  but  a  child,  stupified,  too,  with  the  super- 
stitions of  dotage.  But  Laud  had  advantages 
which  no  Scottish  primate,  residing,  as  Spotswood 
did,  within  his  diocese,  could  enjoy.  Laud  was 
always  at  court,  and  by  constantly  appealing  to 
his  master's  conscience,  and  touching  him  on  his 
prerogative,  he  acquired,  to  an  astonishing  extent, 
the  most  distinguished  faculty  he  had, — that  of 
managing  the  King.  And  in  this  way,  although 
Spotswood  is  said  to  have  made  upwards  of  fifty 
journeys  to  court,  he  was  in  the  end  far  overmatched, 
like  Actfison,  he  was  worried  by  his  own  hounds. 
As  the  commissioners  who  from  time  to  time  went 
up  to  court  all  hunted  after  bishopric;^  state  offices, 
and  pensions,  they  were  easily  brought  over  to  the 
opposite  predominating  interest,  till,  as  will  after- 
wards appear,  a  regularly  organized  opposition  party 
was  formed,  which,  in  Spotswood's  cabinet  councils, 
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always  embarrassed,  and  frequently  controlled  his 
measures.  He  committed  therefore  a  fatal  mistake 
in  not  continuing  to  make  himself  the  sole  organ  of 
communication  with  Charles  as  he  had  done  with 
James,  and  in  not  getting  himself  nominated  as  the 
commissioner  to  be  sent  to  court,  at  the  public 
expense.  As  this  is  an  important  feature  in  dis- 
cussing the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the 
Scottish  troubles,  the  following  extract  from  the 
Wodrow  Manuscripts  deserves  a  place  here.  When 
narrating  the  state  of  matters  in  autumn  1628,  that 
historian  says, — **  The  bishops  managed  all  Church 
matters  in  Scotland.  Only  some  of  the  Arminian- 
izing  doctors  and  younger  bishops,  who  were  under 
the  immediate  conduct  of  Bishop  Laud,  who  had  the 
great  management  of  the  King  and  all  Church  affairs, 
seemed  to  be  setting  up  for  stretches  of  perfect  con- 
formity with  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  the 
primate  and  some  of  the  elder  Scotch  bishops  were 
not  so  very  favourable  at  first,  though  at  length  they 
were  forced  to  come  m.  Matters  were  now  managed 
very  much  at  London  by  Mr  John  Maxwell,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Ross,  and  he  went  up  frequently 
to  court.''*  Had  there  been  no  other  middle  wall 
of  partition  between  Laud  and  Spotswood,  the 
difference  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two  intro- 
duced their  innovations  would  have  raised  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  between  them.  Spotswood 
uniformly  took  a  kirk  manner  of  enforcing  Prelacy, 

*  See  also  Hist.  Church  and  State,  pp.  2,  3. 
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that  is,  by  consent  of  the  General  Assembly.  But, 
as  Clarendon  laments,  Laud  always  tried  to  effect 
his  purpose  by  a  royal  mandate  alone.  His  **  ego 
et  mens  rex^*  like  that  of  Wolsey's,  was  not  to 
be  deliberated  upon  by  any  church  assembly  in 
Christendom. 

Till  the  number  ofliis  adherents  was  increased  in 
Scotland,  and  until  he  was  promoted  to  the  height  of 
a  prelate's  ambition.  Laud  felt  himself  restrained  in 
his  meditated  outrages  on  the  Scottish  Church,  and  in 
his  opposition  to  so  wary  a  statesman  as  Spotswood. 
The  Presbyterians,  therefore,  continued  to  enjoy 
comparative  toleration  till  about  the  year  16S4, 
when  Laud,  having  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  or  to 
expect,  let  himself  fairly  loose  on  his  work  of  com- 
plete uniformity.  In  1630,  Maxwell  brought  a 
letter  from  the  King  to  Spotswood,  intimating  that 
the  whole  order  of  the  English  Church  should  be 
adopted  in  Scotland,  and  that  such  ministers  as  he 
pleased  should  be  assembled  for  that  purpose.  The 
convention  met  accordingly  for  a  taxation,  and  great 
freedoms  were  used  in  proposing  the  grievances  of 
the  country  and  of  the  clergy,  but  nothing  decisive 
was  concluded  upon.  "  This,"  says  Wodrow,*  "  I 
take  to  be  the  first  motion  for  the  English  Liturgy 
in  Scotland  in  King  Charles's  reign.'*  Maxwell 
returned  again  to  court,  and,  after  several  con- 
ferences with  Laud,  he  was  told  that,  if  the  King 
would  have  another  liturgy,  the  Scots   had  best 

*  MS.  Life  of  Spotewood,  p.  121. 
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take  the  English  service  without  variation.  Max- 
well replied,  that  the  Scots  would  prefer  a  liturgj 
of  their  own,  however  near  it  might  come  to  the 
English  in  matter  and  in  form.  It  was  argued,  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  generally  had  been  long 
jealous,  by  the  King's  continued  absence  from  them, 
that  they  should  be  reduced  to  a  province,  subject 
to  the  laws  and  government  of  England,  and  that 
to  enforce  on  them  the  proposed  liturgy  would  be 
assumed  as  the  first  step  of  a  ladder  which  would 
serve  the  English  to  mount  over  every  Scottish 
privilege,  and  therefore  kindle  a  flame  of  detestation. 
After  hearing  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  Charles 
still  adhered  to  his  purpose.* 

In  May,  1631,  despatches  were  sent  from  the 
King,  ordering  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  and  such 
ministers  as  could  be  depended  upon,  to  advise 
publicly  or  privately  in  what  way  organs,  surplices, 
a  service  book,  and  new  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
might  be  introduced.f  Organs  were  accordingly 
erected  in  the  Chapel-royal,  and  a  company  of 
singers  appointed,  under  the  direction  of  Hannah, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Edinburgh.t  This  moved  many 
of  the  ministers,  and  *^  all  honest  men  who  loved 
the  form  of  teaching  and  preaching  used  since  the 
Reformation.**    They  were  afraid  that  the  integrity 

*  Historical  Collections,  158. 

t  Baillie  MS.  p.  8. 

:|:  History  of  Church  and  State,  p.  10;  Row,  p.  272.  The  chief 
object  of  attention  at  this  time  was  the  Psalms,  lately  turned  into 
verse  by  King  James  and  Stirling.  The  book  contained  so  many 
poetical  fancies  that  the  bishops  themselves  were  glad  to  lay  it  aside. 
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of  their  religion  was  giving  way,  and  that  super- 
stitious idolatries  were  coming  piece  by  piece. 

From  about  the  time  of  Charles's  coronation  at 
Edinbui^h,  and  Laud's  promotion  to  the  primacy 
of  all  England,  the  causes  of  disaffection  in  Scotland 
became  more  defined  and  active  in  their  operations. 
The  facts  of  a  few  years  of  this  period  should  be 
stated,  not  so  much  in  the  exact  order  of  their 
occurrence,  as  in  the  connected  relation  they  bear 
to  one  another.  The  influence  they  had  on  after 
events  will  be  thus  more  obvious  than  when  they  are 
read  in  the  scattered  and  interrupted  order  of  chro- 
nology. By  massing  our  materials  in  successive 
groups  according  to  their  moral  and  political  affi- 
nity, a  more  distinct  conception  of  their  results  will 
be  obtained.  In  writing  a  detailed  history,  such  a 
deviation  from  the  common  practice  might  not  be 
justifiable ;  but  in  tracing  the  origin  of  a  revolu- 
tion, it  is  perhaps  the  better  method  of  throwing 
the  clearest  beam  of  light  on  a  path  generally 
bewildered  and  dark. 

So  early  as  the  **  red  parliament  at  St  Johnston,'' 
.1606,  the  bishops  gave  offence  to  the  nobility,  by 
riding  to  it  on  the  first  day  in  all  the  pomp  of  silk 
and  velvet,  betwixt  the  earls  and  the  lords ;  and 
by  walking  on  foot  on  the  last  day,  because  they 
were  not  permitted  to  take  precedency  of  the  earls. 
In  the  Parliament,  I6O7,  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
proposed  that  the  two  archbishops  should  ride  next 
the  honours ;  but  most  of  the  ancient  nobility 
absented  themselves,  and  the  younger  granted  the 
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precedency  rather  in  derision.*     In   I6IO,   when 
the  chancellor  liberated  himself  from   Edinburgh 
Castle,  the  bishops  complained,  that  a  person  im- 
prisoned by  the  High  Commission,  had  been  set 
at  large  without  their  advice,  and  threatened  that 
the  Church  would  take  it  ill.    Dunfermline  said  that 
he  cared  not  what  their  Church  thought  of  him, 
whereupon  the  ministers  made  great  exclamations 
against  him  from  their  pulpits  as  one  who  abused 
his  place  and  power.t     In  November,  1624,  there 
was  another  keen  competition  between  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  High  Commission  and  those 
of  the  Council.     Soon  after  his  succession,  Charles 
attempted  to   settle  this   point   of  precedency  in 
favour  of  the  Church,  by  his  letter  to  the  Privy 
Council   at  Edinburgh,  of  date  12th  July,  1626. 
But  still  the  pride  of  the  nobles  was  such  that  even 
the   authority    of  majesty  was   set  at   nought   in 
this  matter.     At  the  coronation,   1633,  the  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews,  as  Primate  and  Metropolitan 
of  Scotland,  claimed  precedency  of  the  Chancellor, 
and  consequently  of  all  the  other  members  of  Privy 
Council.     The  Chancellor,  Hay,  Earl  of  Kinnoul, 
who  was  a  gallant  stout  man,  refused  subjection  by 
declaring,  that  he  never  would  give  place  all  the 
days  of  his  life.     ^^  I  remember,''  says  Sir  James 
Balfour,  Lyon  King  at  Arms,  **  that  the  King  sent 
me  to  the  Chancellor,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation, 
in  the  morning,  to  shew  him  that  it  was  his  will  and 

*  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  Archbishop  GladsUnes,  p.  13. 
f  Ibid.  Life  of  Archbishop  Spotswood,  p.  62. 
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pleasure,  but  only  for  that  day,  that  he  should  cede 
to  the  archbishop.  But  he  returned  by  me  a  very 
brisk  answer  to  the  King,  which  was,  that  *  seeing 
his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  continue  him  in 
that  office  which  his  worthy  father  had  bestowed  on 
him,  he  was  ready,  in  all  humility,  to  lay  it  down 
at  his  Majesty's  feet.  But  since  it  was  his  royal 
pleasure  that  he  should  enjoy  it  with  its  known 
priyileg^,  never  a  stoled  priest  in  Scotland  should 
Bet  his  foot  before  him.'  When  I  related  this 
answer  to  the  King,  he  said,  *  Well,  Lyon,  let  us  go 
to  business  ;  I  will  not  meddle  farther  with  this  old 
cankered  goutish  man  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
but  sour  words.' "  This  incident  illustrates,  more 
strikingly  than  volumes  could,  the  spirit  of  the 
times.* 

Clarendon  admits  that  the  bishops  in  Scotland 
possessed  very  little  interest  in  the  affections  of 
that  nation,  and  less  authority  over  it.  They 
durst  not  contend  with  the  General  Assembly  in 
points  of  jurisdiction,  so  that,  he  continues,  there 
was  little  more  than  the  name  of  Episcopacy  pre- 
served in  that  Church.  And  Wodrow  adds  on  this 
point,  that  to  redeem  them  from  contempt  and  give 
them  weight  in  the  state,  however  little  they  had  in 
the  Church,  Charles  raised  the  bishops  to  the  greatest 
offices  in  the  kingdom,  although  these  had  never 

*  Hay  died  soon  after,  and  Spots  wood  became  Chancellor — an 
oiBce  which  had  never  been  in  the  hands  of  a  churchman  since  the 
Reformatioiu— Balfour,  p.  479. 
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been  in  the  hands  of  churchmen  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. About  the  SQth  Octobisr,  1634,  there  came 
sure  ^ord  from  Court  that  his  Majesty  had  changed, 
without  cause  shewn,  the  whole  Lords  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  had  removed  all  the  noblemen  that 
were  Lords  thereof,  namely,  the  Chancellor,  Marr, 
Haddington,  Wlntoun,  Roxburghe,  Lauderdale,  and 
Southesk,  with  some  others  of  inferior  degree,  and 
had  put  in  their  room  the  bishops  of  St  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  Ross,  and  Edinburgh,  four  Lords  of 
the  Session,  and  four  barons,  with  the  treasurer, 
depute  advocate,  and  register.*  Thus,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Prelates,  the  judicial  authority  of 
the  Court  of  Session  was  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  clergy  and  laity.  A  new  list  of  Privy 
Councillors  was  sent  down,  containing  the  names 
of  nine  bishops.  As  many  of  the  clergy  as  favoured 
Episcopacy,  in  every  Presbytery,  were  made  justices 
of  the  Peace.  These  new  arrangements  were,  from 
the  first,  disgusting  to  the  haughty  nobility  of  Scot- 
land, who  naturally  considered  such  offices  of  dignity 
and  power  as  the  apportioned  objects  of  their  own 
ambition.  This  first  grudge  at  being  supplanted  by 
a  race  of  intruders  soon  gave  rise  to  conflicting 
opinions,  distrust,  and  personal  hatred,  on  the  part 
of  the  nobles.  This  accumulation  of  honours. 
Clarendon  says,  thus  exposed  the  bishops  to  the 
envy  of  the  whole  nobility,  sharpened  the  edge  of 
their  malice,  and  really  alienated  many  from  the 

•  Historical  Collections,  p.  560. 
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establiflked  Church  itself,  which  they  naw  looked 
OR  as  equally  ready  to  swallow  up  all  their  great 
MceBm  While  the  nobility,  who,  Burnet  says, 
were  as  powerful  at  that  time  as  ever  Scotland  saw 
them,  felt  thus  eager  to  resent  the  degradation  of 
their  order  by  men  of  yesterday,  the  bishops  sealed 
dieir  &te  in  this  quarter  by  bearing  their  new 
honours  with  any  thing  but  modesty.  By  their  very 
numbers,  they,  without  ceremony,  overbalanced 
many  debates.  By  want  of  temper,  and  even  want 
of  breeding,  they  were  too  often  void  of  that 
deference  and  decency  which  they  ought  to  have 
possessed.  But,  although  this  plan,  so  far  from  facili- 
tating the  intentions  of  the  King,  produced  the  most 
general  dissatisfaction,  yet  there  appeared,  to  super- 
fidal  observers,  an  entire  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  the  nobles,  in  all  that  the  bishops  thought  fit  to 
do.  Some,  says  Crawford,  called  this  a  conversion 
to  their  judgments ;  others,  a  submission  to  their 
authority ;  whereas  it  turned  out  to  be  merely  a 
conviction  that  they  were  soon  to  have  more  advan- 
tage administered  to  them  by  the  ill  management 
of  the  bishops,  than  ever  thev  could  raise  by  any 
contrivance  of  their  own.  In  truth,  the  bishops 
imitated  the  pelican,  which  is  said  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  digging  out  her  own  bowels  with  her  beak. 

Another  great  reason  of  hatred  to  the  bishops 
arose  from  the  extraordinary  powers  they  exercised 
in  Parliament.  Not  only  did  they  pretty  generally 
act  as  a  party  distinct  from  the  nobility,  and  give 
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in  to  whatever  tbej  thought  would  be  pleasing  to 
the  King,  however  offensive  to  the  country,  but 
their  power  was  so  predominating  there,  that  they 
could  control  all  its  proceedings.  According  to 
the  old  Scottish  constitution,  no  bill  could  be 
brought  into  Parliament,  even  for  discussion,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles. 
Of  the  thirty-two  Lords  of  the  Articles,  not  only 
were  eight  ecclesiastics,  but  these  eight  church- 
men were  invested  with  the  power  of  nominating 
eight  of  the  nobles,  and  these  sixteen  had  authority 
to  choose  the  rest.  No  men  knew  better  than  the 
bishops  how  to  work  this  immense  engine  of  state. 
As  all  in  the  Parliament,  in  this  way,  depended  on 
them,  they  became  omnipotent ;  and,  whenever  it 
answered  their  purpose,  they  smothered  by  a  single 
veto  any  proposed  law  before  it  saw  the  light.* 

While  this  exercise  of  power  for  their  own 
exclusive  aggrandizement  naturally  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  people,  there  existed  serious  dis- 
sentions  among  themselves.  It  has  already  been 
hinted,  that  the  body  consisted  of  an  old  and  new 
party,  acting  in  direct  opposition.  During  the  former 
reign,    men   of   merit  were   generally  nominated 

*  See  Willies's  Letter  to  Dr  Balcanquhal,  as  published  by  Dalrymple, 
p.  48.  Mebros,  secretary  of  state,  in  writing  James  an  account  of  the 
parliament  which  ratified  the  Perth  Articles,  says, — "  Thereafter  the 
Lords  of  the  Articles  were  chosen  with  such  dexterity,  that  no  man 
was  elected  (one  only  excepted)  but  those  who,  by  a  private  roll,  were 
selected  as  best  affected  to  your  Majesty's  serTice." — Edinburgh,  26th 
July,  1621.     See  also  Crawford,  p.  22. 
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to  vacant  sees.  On  the  death  of  one  of  their 
number,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  convened  and 
gave  in  a  leet  of  three  or  four  to  the  King,  from 
which  he  appointed.  *  But  Charles  transferred  the 
seat  of  patronage  entirely  to  Laud,  so  that  the 
bishops  raised  by  him  were  the  mere  creatures  of 
the  court ;  and,  like  all  such,  when  they  found  that 
preferment  was  no  longer  to  be  obtained  from  their 
primates  and  brethren  at  home,  they  hurried  to 
open  apostacy.  Instead  of  concerting  measures,  as 
formerly,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  the  protegees  of  Laud  studied  to  maintain 
their  interest  at  court  by  keeping  themselves  apart. 
Ever  prompt  at  any  enterprise  suggested  to  them, 
they  sought  opportunities  to  provoke  the  elder 
bishops,  irritate  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  thwart 
the  nobility.  The  active  operations  in  this  corporate 
body  of  these  two  rival  cliques,  partly  accounts  for 
the  opposite  measures  which,  in  circumstances  of 
difficulty,  were  often  adopted  and  abandoned  by 
the  King  almost  at  the  same  time.  While  the 
Presbyterians  acted  in  a  mass,  without  deviating 
from  one  uniform  system,  the  court  party  were 
cautious,  conciliatory,  or  rash,  according  as  the 
advice  of  any  of  the  three  antagonist  factions  was 
adopted.  Throughout  the  whole  storm,  instead  of 
one  able  and  experienced  mariner  guiding  the  helm, 

*  Petrie  states,  that  one  day  a  conrtier  complained  to  James,  that  he 
gaTe  bishoprics  to  some  who  were  unable  to  preach,  and  even  to  others 
who  were  scandalous.  The  King  answered,  '*  What  can  I  do  ?  no 
honest  man  now  will  take  one." 
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it  was  sometimes  put  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles, 
often  into  those  of  the  younger  bishops,  and  some- 
times, although  but  seldom,  under  the  management 
of  Spotswood  and  his  friends.  Not  unfrequently 
the  three  grasped  at  it  at  once,  and  held  in  opposite 
directions,  and  sometimes  it  was  left  to  the  wind 
and  waves.  The  Friry  Council,  the  two  primates 
with  their  adherents,  and  the  younger  bishops,  all 
sent  up  to  London  different  accounts  in  their  regular 
despatches  of  what  was  going  on  in  Scotland,  and 
they  were  every  day  recommending  different  modes 
of  procedure.  Laud,  ignorant  of  the  character  of 
the  people  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  destitute  of 
the  requisite  genius  to  discern  the  motives  of  the 
different  factions,  or  even  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts 
as  they  occurred,  acted  like  every  rash  man  of 
commonplace  ideas,  by  persisting,  at  all  hazards,  in 
the  course  most  gratifying  to  the  King  and  to  him- 
self. Well,  therefore,  might  Sir  James  Balfour  say 
of  the  unhappy  bishops,  that  *'  they  were  evil 
councillors,  and  far  worse  musicians,  for  they  tem- 
pered their  strings  to  such  a  clef  of  ambition  and 
superstitious  foolery,  that  before  ever  they  yielded 
any  sound,  they  burst  all  in  pieces." 

There  were  sources  of  strife,  too,  between  the 
King  and  the  Scottish  nobles,  the  progress  of  which 
ought  to  be  traced.  Although  the  arrangement 
which  Charles  made  respecting  tithes  produced 
effects  permanently  salutary,  yet  at  the  time  it 
proved  to  be  an  unfortunate  step,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  the  means  of  enraging  many  of  his  former 
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friends.  By  the  Scottish  law,  the  grantees  or 
titulars  of  the  teinds  were  entitled  to  a  tenth  part 
of  the  yearly  crop,  and  the  grower  had  not  the 
power  to  carry  off  the  field  any  portion  of  his  nine 
parts  till  the  titular  had  set  aside  his  tenth.  The 
fiumer,  who  paid  the  tithes,  complained  that  the 
titular  generally  delayed  to  select  his  portion  till 
the  weather  had  damaged  the  whole  crop.  The 
ministers  were  also  loud  in  their  complaints  that 
they  received  no  tithes,  but  only  a  poor  pittance. 
In  this  state  of  the  matter,  both  the  clergy  and 
yeomanry  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  nobles, 
who  were  the  titulars — the  one  for  a  stipendiary 
beneyolence,  and  the  other  for  the  safety  of  their 
crops.  They  therefore  both  remonstrated  to  the 
King,  who  at  once  saw  the  propriety  of  delivering 
them  from  so  dangerous  a  vassalage  to  subjects. 
He  accordingly  appointed  a  commission  to  value 
the  tithes,  and  liberty  was  ultimately  given  to  the 
proprietors  to  buy  them  up  from  the  titulars  at  nine 
years'  purchase,  and  a  suitable  maintenance  of  eight 
chalders  was  provided  for  the  minister.  The  clergy 
and  gentry  rejoiced  at  this  deliverance  from  into- 
lerable bondage ;  but  the  nobles  fretted,  because, 
by  this  plan,  they  were  deprived  of  that  superiority 
over  both  clergy  and  yeomanry  which,  "  by  the  tye 
of  tythes  or  of  the  tenth,"  they  bad  enjoyed  since 
the  reformation  from  Popery.  The  feudal  rancour 
excited  on  account  of  this  admirable  arrangement 
was  no  fault  of  the  King's,  but  his  misfortune. 
But  the  Act  of  Revocation,  in  which  Charles 
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attempted  to  transfer  to  the  Crown  the  Church 
lands  which  had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  old 
court  farourites^  was  the  great  foundation  stone  of 
all  the  mischief  that  followed.*  When  his  Majesty's 
supplies,  regular  and  irregular,  became  inadequate, 
he  turned  a  searching  eye  to  the  enormous  spoils 
taken  from  the  Church,  as  a  source  from  which  he 
might  again  fill  his  coffers  and  endow  the  bishops. 
As  these  extensive  domains  had  been  procured  by 
a  general  scramble  in  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
the  Reformation,  or  acquired  by  court  intrigue 
during  the  regencies  in  his  father's  minority, 
Charles  deemed  them  fair  objects  of  acquisition. 
But  as  the  attempt  was  obviously  hazardous,  he 
went  to  work  with  caution.  To  make  the  powerful 
barons  leading  cards  to  the  rest,  the  abbey  of  Ar- 
broath and  the  lordship  of  Glasgow  were  procured 
by  secret  purchase,  and  conferred  on  the  two  arch- 
bishoprics. Several  other  estates  of  less  value  were 
managed  in  a  similar  way.  So  long  as  value  was 
obtained,  the  nobility,  pretending  favour  to  the 
court,  made  a  show  of  zeal  after  a  good  bargain ; 
but  when  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale  came  down,  in 
1628,  to  offer  merely  the  King's  favour  to  those 
who  surrendered  the  Church  lands,  and  to  wrest 
them  from  those  who  refused,  open  resistance  was 
in  an  instant  determined  upon,  and  the  old  cry  of 
Popery  was  raised  to  serve  the  purpose  of  those 
interested  in  these  grants.     At  a  secret  meeting,  it 

*  Balfour,  p.  4C4,  and  Burnet's  History,  toI.  i.  p.  31. 
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was  settled  that,  if  no  other  argument  should  induce 
Nithsdale  to  desist,  the  barons  should  at  once  knock 
out  his  brains,  after  the  good  old  Scottish  manner. 
When  the  parties  came  to  a  conference  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  dark  scowl  of  the  nobles,  patiently 
waiting  for  vengeance,  terrified  the  court  party  so 
much  that  they  did  not  even  disclose  their  instruc- 
tions, but  sent  back  Nithsdale  to  London  to  declare 
that  the  service  was  desperate.  From  this  time  the 
nobles  suspected  the  King,  and  began  to  play  under- 
hand the  back  game  against  his  government.  With 
a  view  to  coalesce  with  a  powerful  opposition  party, 
they  became  avowed  champions  of  Presbytery,  and, 
from  pecuniary  motives,  in  their  opposition  to 
the  bishops,  artfully  laid  the  blame  of  every  mis- 
fortune on  Episcopacy.  By  thus  making  religion 
a  mere  stalking  horse  to  their  own  interests,  they 
verified  the  general  remark,  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  purest  boilings  of  patriotism  there  often  lies  a 
thick  sediment  of  gross  selfishness. 

That  the  opposition  to  Charles's  government  was 
effective  at  a  very  early  period,  is  evident  from  the 
fate  of  the  comn!ussion  of  grievances,  as  it  was 
called,  and  from  what  took  place  as  to  the  abbacy 
of  Lindores.  Even  in  1626,  when  his  Majesty's 
commission  for  erecting  a  new  judicatory  under  the 
management  of  the  primate  was  published,  it  was 
seen  at  once  that  the  proposed  court  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  star-chamber  court  in  Eng- 
land come  down  to  Scotland  to  play  the  tyrant, 
with  a  specious  vizor  on  its  face.  The  Presbyterians 
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cried  out  against  it,  and  the  nobles  opposed  its 
erection  with  so  much  vigour,  that  there  never  was 
one  meeting  of  the  commission  for  grievances.* 
Again,  in  1635,  when  the  bishops  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  gradually  introducing  the  old  Popish  state 
of  abbots,  who  sat  in  Parliament  as  well  as  bishops, 
and  when  they  b^an  the  experiment  with  endea- 
vouring to  get  a  minister  of  their  own  party  made 
Abbot  of  Lindores,  the  nobility,  finding  themselves 
already  sufficiently  narrowed  by  the  restoration 
of  the  bishops,  opposed  the  scheme  with  entire 
success,  t 

The  state  of  matters  in  England  was  another 
predisposing  cause  to  the  troubles  in  Scotland.  The 
position  of  parties  south  of  the  Tweed  materially 
affected  not  only  the  cause  of  the  Presbyterians, 
but  also  that  of  the  northern  Episcopalians;  and 
the  effect  on  both  sides  of  the  Church  was  detri- 
mental to  the  royal  interest.  The  Scottish  Episco- 
palians were  influenced  by  it  in  this  way.  From  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  the  Jesuits  had  been 
unceasing  in  fomenting  plots  to  ruin  Protestantism 
in  the  Low  Countries.  James  ever  counted  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  oppose  these.  In  this  he  was 
warmly  supported  by  his  bishops,  and  especially  by 
Spotswood,  who  for  a  long  perio4  shewed  no  favour 
to  Arminianism.  But  after  Charles's  accession  and 
Laud's  promotion  these  tenets  grew  frightfully  in 
England,  so  that  all  the  young  doctors,  time-serving 

•  Wodrow,  MS.  Life  of  Spotswood,  p.  103. 
t  Ibid.  p.  139. 
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ministers,  and  bishops,  advanced  after  the  16$^, 
were  rank  Arminians.  Those  who  aflirm  that  Laud 
was  a  Pi^ist  at  heart,  probably  saj  too  much. 
Although  he  was  offered  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  might 
even  have  been  inclined  to  take  it  upon  some  refor- 
mation in  the  court  of  Rome,  there  is  not  evidence 
of  the  £Btct  that  he  or  his  party  actually  formed  the 
design  of  introducing  Popery  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was 
always  ready  to  push  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian 
tenets  beyond  even  the  borders  of  Popery.  Not 
only  did  the  most  knowing  patriots  in  England  cry 
out  against  him,  but  even  the  old  moderate  portion 
of  the  Scottish  bishops,  and  especially  the  primates, 
were  from  the  first  alive  to  all  the  dangers  which 
were  thereby  incurred.  The  latter  had  indulged 
the  hope  that  in  Scotland  mere  Prelacy  would 
soon  not  only  have  been  tolerated,  but  that 
it  would  ultimately  have  become  acceptable  to  the 
people.  But  when  they  found  that  Arminianism 
and  Pelagianism  were  to  be  yoked  in  the  same 
harness  with  Prelacy,  and  that  all  was  to  be  driven 
on  towards  Popery,  they  lost  heart  in  the  cause, 
and  acting  under  the  impulse  of  a  secret  grudge, 
they  became  a  dead  weight,  and  sometimes  even 
pulled  contrary  to  the  propelling  power.  Had  the 
general  policy  of  James,  as  directed  by  Spotswood, 
been  maintained  by  his  son,  with  a  common  share 
of  tender  forbearance,  a  modified  Episcopacy  might 
probably  have  been  established  in  Scotland  during 
the  reign  of  Charles ;  but  from  the  moment  that 
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conformity  to  English  ceremonies  in  liturgy  and 
canons  was  identified  with  the  doctrines  taught  by 
Arminius  and  Pelagius,  joined  in  allegiance  with 
those  of  the  Jesuits,  the  game  was  lost.  During 
a  few  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  James  and 
of  the  first  of  Charles,  the  Episcopalian  and  Pres- 
byterian parties  had  been  gradually  approximating. 
The  sincerer  portion  on  both  sides  were  averse  to 
Arminianism,  which  was,  both  in  Scotland  and  in 
England,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Trojan  Horse, 
that  carried  hid  in  its  belly  men  ready  to  open  the 
gates  to  the  Romish  tyranny.  Hence  at  all  the 
Edinburgh  riots,  the  cry  against  the  prelates  was, 
^'  A  pape  I  a  pape  I ''  The  immediate  effect,  there- 
fore, of  Laud's  union  of  Prelacy,  Arminianism,  and 
Popery,  was  to  widen  the  gap  between  Presbyte- 
rians and  Episcopalians  in  Scotland,  which  till  his 
time  had  been  closing. 

This  Canterburian  admixture  of  Arminianism  and 
Popery  with  Prelacy,  not  only  rendered  a  portion 
of  the  King's  party  lukewarm  in  his  interest,  but  it 
was  even  the  means  of  driving  an  influential  section 
of  them  over  to  the  Presbyterian  party.  So  long 
as  the  controversy  was  as  to  Church  government 
and  the  mere  ceremonies  of  public  worship.  Lord 
Loudon,  Baillie,  and  others,  looked  upon  it  as  a 
matter  comparatively  indifferent.  But  when  these 
saw  that,  in  addition  to  Prelacy,  they  were  to  be 
compelled  to  embrace  Arminianism  and  Popery, 
they  broke  off  in  a  body.  In  a  letter  to  Mr  John 
Maxwell,  l6th  January,  1638,  Baillie  says,  *•  When 
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they  troubled  us  but  with  ceremonies,  the  world 
knows  we  went  on  with  them  (whereof  we  have  no 
cause  to  repent)  so  far  as  our  duty  to  God  or  man 
could  require ;  but  while  they  will  hare  us,  against 
standing  laws,  to  devour  Arminianism  and  Popery, 
and  all  they  please,  shall  we  not  bear  them  witness 
of  their  opposition,  though  we  should  die  for  it,  and 
preach  the  truth  of  God,  wherein  we  have  been 
brought  up,  against  all  who  will  gainsay  ?  "  * 

But  the  state  of  parties  in  England  had  even  a 
more  direct  effect  on  the  Presbyterians  than  on  the 
Scottish  Episcopalians.  Soon  after  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns,  and  especially  from  the  time  that 
Andrew  Melville  and  his  friends  were  detained  so 
long  in  London,  a  mutual  feeling  of  sympathy 
existed  between  the  malcontents  of  the  two  nations. 
From  the  accession  of  Charles,  the  Presbyterians 
kept  a  confidential  agent  at  London,  Borwick,  who 
transacted  with  nonconformists  for  reformation  of 
the  English  Church  how  soon  the  work  should 
begin  in  Scotland.  Guthry  and  Burnet  both  state, 
that  the  Scots  were  much  encouraged  to  all  that 
followed  by  the  information  they  had  from  England. 


*  BfS.  p.  60.  That  these  were  the  sentimeiits  not  onlj  of  many  in 
England  and  of  every  hody  in  Scotland,  hut  also  of  the  Jesuits,  is  evi- 
dent from  a  letter  preserved  hy  Rushworth,  i.  p.  474,  written  hy  one 
of  them  at  Clerkenwell  in  England  to  his  rector  at  Brussels,  in  the 
Wginning  of  the  year  1628.  In  it  he  states  how  much  King  James 
was  opposed  to  Arminianism  and  their  designs  in  Holland,  and  hoasts 
that  the  King  was  rocked  asleep,  and  that  the  sovereign  drug  was  at 
length  planted  in  Britain  which  would  purge  Protestants  from  their 
heresy,  and  flourish  and  hear  fruit  in  due  season. 
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A  gentleman  of  quality  of  the  English  nation,  who 
was  afterwards  a  great  Parliament  man,  went  and 
lived  some  time  in  Scotland  before  the  troubles 
broke  out,  and  represented  to  the  men  who  had 
their  greatest  interest  there,  that  the  business  of  the 
ship  money,  and  the  habeas  corpus,  with  diyers 
other  things,  of  which  there  was  much  noise  made 
afterwards,  had  so  irritated  the  greatest  part  of  the 
English  nation,  that  if  the  Scots  made  sure  work 
at  home,  they  needed  fear  nothing  from  England. 
Echard  informs  us  more  explicitly,  that  this  gentle- 
man of  quality  was  Hampden,  who,  he  says,  paid 
annual  visits  to  Scotland  to  concert  measures  with 
his  friends.  Anthony  Wood,  also,  states  that 
Hampden  made  more  than  one  journey  into 
Scotland ;  and  it  even  appears,  that  he  spent  a 
winter  in  Scotland  before  the  grand  rebellion. 
«<  The  principal  men  of  the  English  faction  made 
frequent  journeys,"  says  Nalson,  "  into  Scotland, 
and  had  many  meetings  and  consultations  how  to 
carry  on  their  combinations/'^  Johnston  alludes 
to  this  somewhat  intricate  but  very  remarkable 
feature  of  the  case  in  his  letter  to  Hepburn  of 
Humbie  ;  f  and  Charles,  in  one  of  his  declarations 
to  the  Scots,  anno  1643,  complains,  that  Pickering 
had  written  to  Pym  and  Clertworthy,  assuring 
them  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Covenanters ;  and 
that  the  ministers,   in  the  pulpits,    in   downright 

♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  427. 

f  Published  by  Daliymple.    See  also  Political  Poems  of  the  daj, 
and  the  Letters  of  Secretary  Nicholas. 
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terms,  pressed  the  taking  up  arms.    In  the  letter  to 
St  John,  Pickering  wrote,  '^  that  trumpets  sounded 
Jbr  the  hattley  and  aU  cried^  Ann,  arm  J*  ♦ 

Baillie  says,t  '*  There  nerer  was  in  our  land  such 
an  appearance  of  a  sturr :  the  whole  people  think 
Popery  at  the  door.  TTie  scandalous  pamphlets, 
which  come  daily  new  from  England,  add  oil  to 
thejlame.^  After  dwelling  on  the  subject,  he  con- 
cludes his  letter  in  an  ajffecting  strain.  '^  I  think 
both  our  bishops  and  their  opposers  might  easily 
be  drawn  from  destroying  themselres  and  all  their 
neighbours,  but  God  and  devils  are  too  strong  for 
us.  The  Lord  save  my  poor  soul  I  For  as  moderate 
as  I  haye  been,  and  resolve,  in  spite  of  the  devil 
and  the  world,  by  God's  grace,  to  remain  to  death — 
for  as  well  as  I  have  been  beloved  hitherto  by  all 
who  have  known  me — ^yet  I  think  I  may  be  killed, 
and  my  house  burnt  upon  my  head  ;  for  I  think  it 
wicked  and  base  to  be  moved  and  carried  down 
with  the  impetuous  spait  of  a  multitude.  My  judg- 
ment cannot  be  altered  by  their  motion,  and  so  my 
person  and  state  may  be  drowned  in  their  violence.'' 
Baillie's  remark  as  to  the  circulation  of  pamphlets 
is  deserving  of  notice.  The  increase  of  democratic 
fervour  by  their  means  is  a  stage  in  the  progress  of 
revolution  as  distinctly  marked  as  inflammation  is 
in  a  fever  of  the  brain. 

Charles  meant  to  conciliate  all  parties  by  his 
visit  and  coronation  in  June,  1633,  but  like  every 

♦  Sec  the  Royal  Library,  p.  577. 
t  MS.  pages  16,  17. 
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human  endeavour  to  counteract  the  secret  workings 
of  Divine  Providence,  his  efforts  had  the  very  con- 
trary effect  from  what  he  intended.  As  the  Scots 
had  not  jet  forgotten  their  degradation  by  the 
removal  of  royalty  to  London,  the  delay  of  the 
coronation  at  Edinburgh  for  seven  years  after  the 
accession,  was  felt  by  many  as  a  neglect,  and  tended 
to  rekindle  the  hereditary  strife  of  the  two  nations. 
When  urged  to  it,  Charles  made  repeated  promises 
of  a  visit  to  his  native  land  ;  but  he  was  restrained, 
not  by  the  want  of  affection  for  his  countrymen, 
but  by  scarcity  of  money.  At  last,  he  proposed 
that  the  Scottish  crown  should  be  sent  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  in  a  second  coronation,  be  placed  on  his 
head.  But  the  lord  keeper  of  the  regalia  said,  that 
if  Charles  would  accept  of  it  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  the  nation  would  delight  to  honour  him  ; 
but  that  if  the  crown  was  not  worth  a  progress, 
there  might  be  some  other  way  of  disposing  of  it. 
So  dignified  an  appeal  to  his  feelings  in  behalf  of  a 
kingdom's  independency,  the  generous  sovereign 
felt  to  be  irresistible.  Preparatory  to  his  national 
visit,  no  expense  was  spared  either  in  England  or 
in  Scotland.  Along  the  whole  northern  road 
mansions  were  attired,  equipages  fitted  out,  and 
feasts  prepared  in  an  extraordinary  style  of  splen- 
dour. On  entering  Scotland,  the  profusion  of  the 
state,  and  the  prodigality  of  the  attendants,  were 
redoubled.  The  nobility  of  the  two  nations  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  most  ruinous  expenditure. 
Although  the  magnificence  of  the  progress,    and 
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the  expensive  pomp  of  the  coronation,  arose  from 
sentiments  of  lojalty,  yet  they  had  in  the  result 
no  small  share  in  hurrying  on  the  troubles.  All 
parties,  then  proverbially  poor,  were  by  these 
means  sunk  deep  into  debt,  and  exposed  to  temp- 
ti^ions,  which  increased  the  irritation.  By  Laud's 
directions,  Charles  was  crowned  before  an  altar 
omilar  in  every  respect  to  the  mass  altar.  **  Now 
it  was  marked,"  says  Spalding,  '^  there  was  a 
four  nooked  tassil  in  manner  of  an  altar  standing 
within  the  kirk,  having  standing  thereon  two  books, 
at  least  resembling  clasped  books,  called  blind 
books,  with  two  chandlers  and  two  wax  candles, 
which  were  on  light,  and  a  basin,  wherein  there 
was  nothing.  At  the  back  of  the  altar  there  was  a 
rich  tapestry,  whereon  the  crucifix  was  curiously 
wrought ;  and  as  these  bishops  who  were  in  service 
passed  by  this  crucifix,  they  were  seen  to  bow  their 
knee,  and  beck,  which,  with  their  habit,  was  noted, 
and  bred  great  fear  of  inbringing  of  Popery,  for 
which  they  were  all  deposed,  as  is  set  down  in  thir 
papers/'  This  Episcopalian  adds,*  that  when  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  saw  the  Bishop  of  Murray,  who 
was  sometime  one  of  their  own  puritan  ministers, 
teach  in  his  rochet,  which  had  never  been  seen  in 
St  Giles*  since  the  Reformation,  they  were  grieved 
thereat.  Laud  preached  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  and 
principally  on  the  benefits  of  conformity  to  his  cere- 
monies. Rushworth  mentions  a  remarkable  incident 
relating  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  was  a 
moderate   churchman,  and  scrupled  to];|Wear   the 

*  Paiges  16—18.     See  also  Crawford,  p.  12,  and  Row,  p.  278. 
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gorgeous  raiment  prescribed  for  this  solemnity.  The 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  haying  taken  his  place  at 
the  King's  right  hand,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
at  his  left,  Laud  thrust  Glasgow  from  the  King 
with  these  words :  *'  Are  you  a  churchman,  and 
wants  the  coat  of  your  order  ?''  and  in  place  of  him 
he  put  Maxwell,  now  made  Bishop  of  Ross,  at  the 
King's  left  hand.  Nothing  could  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  existing  hostility  between  the  high 
and  moderate  parties  of  the  prelates,  than  this 
incident ;  and  well,  indeed,  might  James  say,  that 
Laud  knew  not  the  stomach  of  the  Scotch.  Claren- 
don, therefore,  had  great  reason  to  state,  that  eyen 
amidst  the  most  cheerful  countenances,  a  discerning 
eye  might  discoyer  yery  pernicious  designs  lurking 
in  their  breasts. 

When  in  Scotland,  Charles  tried,  with  a  fatherly 
hand,  to  cure  the  wounds  of  the  Commonwealth^ 
and  unite  its  disjointed  members ;  but  in  the  Par* 
liament,  the  secret  grudges  of  contending  factions 
burst  into  an  open  rupture.  After  a  larger  subsidy 
had  been  yoted  to  Charles,  than  the  nation  eyer 
granted  to  any  king,  a  law  was  proposed,  '*  anent  hb 
Majesty's  royal  prerogatiye,  and  the  apparel  of  kii^* 
men,"  The  King,  it  was  said,  came  to  his  purpose 
on  this  occasion  with  great  cunning.  As  the  heathen 
emperors  of  old  used  in  the  market  place  to  bear 
their  own  image  close  beside  that  of  their  god,  to 
oblige  the  poor  Christians,  in  passing  by,  either  to 
salute  the  idol  in  saluting  the  emperor,  or  to  affront 
the  prince  by  neglecting  the  idol ;  so  the  King 
caused  the  articles  about  the  ministers'  apparel  to  be 
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inoorporated  in  the  same  Acts  of  Parliament  with  his 
tide  to  the  crown,  to  oblige  the  Parliament  either 
to  acknowledge  him  King-fashioner  for  the  minis- 
ten,  or  eiae  to  deny  him  to  be  King  of  Scotland. 
Rothes  and  his  party  objected  to  this  law,  as 
infringing  <m  religious  and  civil  liberty.  When 
thflf  began  to  argue  that  a  door  would  be  opened 
far  ike  snrplicey  rochet,  and  quarter  cap  of  the 
aaat,  the  King  commanded  them  to  vote ;  *  and 
tdong  a  paper  ,out  of  his  pocket,  he  said, — 
'^  Gentlemen,  I  have  all  your  names  here,  and  I 
will  know  who  will  do  me  service,  and  who  will 
Bot,  this  day.**  The  commons  were  enraged  at 
due  unconstitutional  interference,  and  gave  their 
Boffrages  in  opposition  to  his  Majesty.  The  King 
marked  every  man's  vote,  and  upon  casting  them 
up,  the  clerk  register  declared  that  the  contents 
had  it;  but  others  cried  out  that  the  act  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.  An  angry  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  one  party  declared  that  their 
parliamentary  privileges  were  a  mere  piece  of 
pageantry,  if  the  clerk  register's  declaration  could 
not  be  scrutinized,  while  the  other  party  dared  the 
objectors  to  go  to  the  bar  and  prefer  an  accusation 
of  fidsifying  the  records  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
ChaileB,  with  a  view  to  smother  this  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion, and  to  render  the  example  less  operative  on 
others,  was  advised  to  shew  his  displeasure  afterwards 
at  ihe  dissenting  lords.  He  accordingly  refused  to 
admit  them  at  court ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  his 

*  It  is  perhaps  snperfluoas  to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  the  Scot- 
tish FHlisBMBt,  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  sat  in  one  apartment 
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Majesty's  progress  to  Falkland,  Rothes,  as  sheriff  of 
life,  and  Lindsay,  as  bailie  of  St  Andrews,  waited 
with  two  thousand  horsemen  to  welcome  the  King 
to  their  own  county,  Charles,  on  purpose  to  avoid 
them,  took  a  bye  road  to  Dunfermline. 

It  is  well  known,  that  from  the  manner  in  which 
this  portion  of  the  Parliament  were  treated,  they 
were  induced  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance  to  the 
King,  which  was  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  Rothes. 
It  was  framed  by  Hay,  the  King's  solicitor,  who 
was  a  zealous  Presbyterian ;  but  Lord  Balmerino 
altered  it  in  some  places  with  his  own  hand,  mainly 
to  soften  it.  Charles  refused  to  look  upon  the 
petition,  and  it  was  thrown  aside.  It  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Spotswood,  who  carried  it  to 
court  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  prevailed  on 
the  King  to  bring  Balmerino  to  trial  on  a  Scottish 
law  loosely  worded,  which  declared  it  to  be  a 
capital  offence  to  alienate  his  Majesty's  subjects 
from  him,  or  even  to  know  of  such  being  done 
without  discovering  it.  Although  the  latter  part 
of  this  law  had  never  been  acted  upon,  a  special 
commission  was  sent  down,  and  judges,  who  were 
said  to  be  objectionable,  were  appointed,  with 
Traquair  as  their  chancellor.  After  a  long  trial, 
Balmerino  was,  by  Traquair's  casting  vote,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  indignation 
of  all  ranks  was  so  strong  at  this  result,  that  it  was 
publicly  resolved  to  set  Balmerino  at  liberty,  or  if 
the  prison  doors  could  not  be  forced,  to  revenge 
his  lordship's  death  both  on  the  court  and  on  the 
eight  jurors.     Notwithstanding  that  Balmerino  was 
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ultimately  pardoned,  bj  this  prosecution,  more  than 
bj  any  other  single  measure,  were  the  King's  affairs 
ruined  in  Scotland.  From  this  time  the  opposition 
party  in  Scotland  became  more  united.  *  All  saw 
the  weakness  of  the  government,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  complained  of  its  rigour. 

*  Burnet's  Own  Times,  toI.  i.  pp.  22,  26.  Pre&ce.  Wood's  Hist. 
ef  Cramond,  p.  271.  The  following  letter  from  Laud  is  in  the 
charter  room  at  Traquair  House :  —  **  Mjr  Tery  good  Lo.  salutem  m 
Christo,  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  the  enclosures.  They  came 
to  me  while  your  King  was  at  Hampton  Court ;  and  your  business 
lequiring  haste,  the  King  despatched  away  a  messenger  and  his  letter 
preaently.  Whatever  his  answer  is,  I  have  no  hand  at  all  in  it  The 
endoaed,  concerning  the  Lo.  fialmerinack,  I  can  no  way  approve ; 
for,  in  yoor  former  you  send,  it  does  as  good  as  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  he  did  not  dislike  this  rebellion,  in  or  for  itself,  hut 
only  M  it  was  declared.  And  that  amongst  intelligent  men  must 
needs  be  doubtful,  whether,  in  his  heart,  he  did  not  more  dblike  the 
Dedaration  than  the  Petition.  Concerning  that  of  your  Gourdons 
and  the  Hyhlanders,  I  think  that  you  will  have  no  more  reason  to 
doubt  his  Majesty's  constancy,  and  therefore  I  shall  hope  to  hear  the 
will  settled.  I  know  not  what  consent  his  Majesty  has  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Antrim  about  the  Lordship  of  Kyntyre,  but  I  am  sure  he 
wiU  give  no  consent  now,  for  it  seems  your  Lordship  had  written  as 
much  to  his  Majesty  upon  this  argument  as  you  did  to  me ;  and  the 
King  has  resolved  to  follow  your  advice,  and  lookes  to  his  own  title. 
And  sae  much  I  think  he  hath  been  pleased  to  signify  to  you  already ; 
ase  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  these  letters  but  to  signify  to  you 
what  is  already  done,  save  only  to  give  you  thanks  for  the  care  you 
have  taken  to  fit  the  Bishop  and  Quare  of  Edenburrowe  with  their 
houses  and  precincts  to  them  ;  as  also  for  your  love  to  me.  And, 
tiierefore,  without  creating  any  further  trouble  to  you,  I  leave  you 
to  the  grace  of  God  and  Christ.  Your  Lo.  very  loving  friend  to  serve 
you,  W.  Cant.    Lambeth,  March  14,  1634." 

(Addressed)  **  To  the  Rigt.  Honble.  my  very  good  Lo.  the  Earl  of 
Traquare,  att  Edenburrowe  in  Scotland.**  (Marked)  **  Reserved/* 
There  is  in  the  archives  of  the  noble  family  at  Traquair,  a  bundle  of 
papers  relating  to  the  trial  of  Balmerino ;  and  also  a  duplicate  of  the 
miaates  of  the  Parliament  1641. 
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With  a  view  to  honour  his  coronation,  first 
F^liament,  and  place  of  his  birth,  the  King  con« 
ferred  honours  and  titles  on  the  aristocracy  without 
resenre ;  and,  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  people, 
he  even  touched  about  a  hundred  individuals  affiscted 
with  the  king's  evil,  and  put  about  each  of  their 
necks  a  piece  of  gold,  hung  at  a  white  silk  ribbon. 
But  still,  notwithstanding  all  the  pomp  which  had 
been  displayed,  and  his  endeavours  to  gain  friends, 
Charles  could  not  but  **see  the  serpent  sleeping 
among  the  flowers/'  He  expressed  surprise,  that 
they  who  had  lately  shewn  him  much  respect  should 
be  so  soon  alienated  from  him.  The  Bishop  of  the 
Isles  compared  the  behaviour  of  the  Scotch,  on  this 
occasion,  to  that  of  the  Jews ;  who  one  day  saluted 
Christ  with  hosannahs,  and,  next*  day,  cried, 
'^  Crucify  him.''  And,  no  doubt,  Leslie  thought 
that  he  had  hit  on  a  happy  idea ;  but  there  were 
not  awanting  others,  more  honest,  to  remark,  on 
a  Uiorough  knowledge  of  the  national  character, 
that  the  Scots  were  the  most  careful  people'  in  the 
world  to  please  their  sovereign  so  long  as  he  sup- 
ported their  religion  and  liberty ;  but  that  the 
moment  he  infringed  on  these,  no  subjects  were 
more  ready  to  resent  than  they.  What  a  valuable 
hint  was  this  to  a  King,  and  how  little  did  Chariett 
profit  by  it !  • 

When  his  Majesty  left  Scotland,  he  erected  a 
new  bishoprick  at  Edinburgh,  and  nominated  Dr 
Forbes,   a  violent   conformist,   to   the   see ;   and, 

*  History  of  Church  and  State,  p.  16.    SteveiisoD*6  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  1 14. 
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about  this  period,  the  powers  of  the  high  commis- 
sion were  renewed  in  more  ample  form.     As  the 
members  of  this  court,  in  every  diocese,  acted  the 
part  of  inquisitors,  the  sufferings  of  nonconformists 
were  great  every  where.  Some  ministers,  who  were 
near  fourscore  years  of  age,  and  others,  the  fathers 
of  helpless  families,  were  ejected  without  mercy.  But, 
in  minute  matters  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  struggles 
which  were  for  years  maintained  between  the  chan- 
cellor and  the  members  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
the  bishops  and  the  nobles,  the  prelates  and  Presby- 
terian ministers  and  people,  it  would  be  endless  to 
particularize.    The  pages  of  Crawford  and  Row 
are  crowded  with  details  of  this  sort.     But  more 
than  enough  has  been  here  stated  to  prove  that  the 
storm  was  already  gathering  fast,  and  that  almost 
every  cloud,  charged  to  the  full  with  discontent, 
only  required  a  single  spark  to  produce  simultaneous 
explosion.     As  in  the  natural  world,  the  silence  of 
the  elements  is  a  presage  of  the  terrible  tornado,  so 
the  very  composure  with  which  matters  were  con- 
ducted on  all  hands,  was  an  omen  that  no  sudden 
ill  concerted    ebullition,    which,    by    being  soon 
suppressed,    would   strengthen  the   hands   of  the 

court,  was  brewing,  but  that  something  was  in  the 
wind  which  would  tear  up  every  existing  establish- 
ment, root  and  branch.* 

*  Besides  the  usual  sources  of  information  on  the  sabjects  in  this 
diapteTy  the  corionS  reader  may  consult  a  pamphlet,  printed  1688, 
*  A  short  Relation  of  the  State  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  since  the 
Reformation  of  Religion,  to  the  present  time,  for  information  and 
airertiBement  to  our  Brethren  in  the  Kirk  of  England.  By  a  hearty 
weU-wisher  to  both  kingdoms,**  pages  not  marked. 


CHAPTER  III. 


BOOK  OF  CANONS  AND  LITURGY.* 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  SCOTTIBH  CHUECH  nOM  THE  SAEUE8T  TIlIXS^flBR 
SCHEMES  OF  CONFORMITY  —  BOOK  OF  CANONS  —  UTUEOY  —  TUMULTS  AT 
EDINBURGH  —  HENDERSON  REFUSES  TO  USE  THE  LITURGY  IN  HIS  OWN 
CHURCH — ^IS  CHARGED  ON  LETTERS  OF  HORNING— SUSPENDS,  AND  SUPPU- 
CATES  THE  FRIYY  COUNCIL — IS  DISCHARGED — AN  APPARENT  CALM  DURING 
THE  HARVEST  —  CHARLES,  OFFENDED  AT  THE  WAY  MATTERS  HAD  BEEN 
MANAGED,  ISSUES  PROCLAMATIONS,  ACCUSING  THE  PRESBYTERIANS  OF 
REBELLION  -—TUMULTS  RENEWED — THE  ERECTION  OF  TABLES — FREQUENT 
MEETINGS  OF  PRIVY  COUNCIL — PRESBYTERIANS  RENEW  THEIR  BUPPUCA- 
TION — JUSTIFY  THEIR  PROCEDURE  BY  PUBUSHING  AN  HISTORICAL  INFOR- 
MATION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  his  country's 
freedom  to  remark,  that,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  same  stubborn  spirit  of  independence 
distinguished  the  clergy  of  our  Church,  which  the 

*  A  minute  detail  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  chapter  may  be  found 
in  Baillie*8  MS.  vol.  i.  p.  69,  et  seg.  He  says  to  his  cousin,  p.  81.  **  So  ye 
have  all  I  know  in  this  matter,  whether  true  or  false.  Readily,  there 
is  not  any  one  from  whom  ye  can  get  a  more  full  narration.  I  bare 
conferred  and  made  use  of  the  writes  of  those  who  have  chief  hand  in 
all  the  matter,  both  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  ministry,  for  your 
satisfaction  I  was  the  more  curious.*'  The  two  printed  volumes  are 
meagre  scraps  from  one  of  the  richest  manuscripts  in  the  English 
language.  Lord  Rothes'  relation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Kirk,  open  up 
the  most  confidential  transactions  of  this  period. 
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nobility   manifested  so  steadily  in  defence  of  civil 
liberty.     When  the  other  churches  in  Christendom 
bowed  to  the  Pope,  the  ministers  of  the  ancient 
Kirk  of  Scotland  claimed  for  themselves  the  utmost 
freedom  of  discussion  in  the  articles  of  their  faith. 
Single-handed  they  maintained  a  struggle  not  only 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Papal  power,  but 
also  against  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  metropo- 
litan sees  of  York  and  Canterbury.     During  the 
captivity  of  William  the  Lion,  Henry  of  England 
tried  to  extort,  not  only  a  feudal,  but  a  spiritual, 
subjection  from  Scotland  ;  but  the  dexterous  diplo- 
macy of  the  Bishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Dunkeld, 
at  a  council  held  in  presence  of  the  Pope's  legate, 
defeated  the  rapacious  endeavours  of  the  English 
Church.    On  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
the  chapter  chose  for  his  successor  one  of  the  English 
monks;  but  William  conferred  the  primacy  on  his  own 
chaplain,  and  also  laid  hold  on  the  revenues  of  the 
see.     The  Pope  exercised  his  authority  in  behalf  of 
the  chapter,  and  the  monk  and  he  conferred  legatine 
powers  on  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  on  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  to  excommunicate  the  King, 
and  lay  Scotland  under  an  interdict.    Although  the 
other  monarchs  in  Europe  trembled  at  the  Pope's 
threatenings,  Scotland's  King  and  Kirk  maintained 
their  independence,  and  finally  obtained  a  vantage 
ground,  from  which  they  not  only  defended  them- 
selves  against   the    pretended   superiority   of  the 
English  Church,  but  even  extended  their  immuni- 
ties.    Ingelram,  (a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of 
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the  NewbiggingSy  who  were  Lords  of  Dunsyre,) 
while  Archdeacon  of  Glasgow,  took  an  active  part 
in  these  contests.  In  1  ISdt  when  Roger,  Archbishop 
of  York,  summoned  the  Scottish  clergy  to  a  pro- 
vincial council  at  Norham,  Ingelram  kept  the  diet» 
and  asserted  his  independence  of  the'  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  of  Rog^r.    In  the  end  the  Pope  was 
appealed  to,  and   Ingelram,  who  was  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  negotiated  the  bSblit  in  person  before 
Pope   Alexander  III,    and   got   a   bull  from   his 
Holiness,   declaring  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  exempted  from  every  jurisdiction  whatsoever, 
but  that  of  the  Apostolic  See.     While  Ingelram  was 
at  Rome,  the  Episcopal  See  of  Glasgow  fell  void, 
and  the  Pope  consecrated  him  to  it  with  his  own 
hand,  in  opposition  to  the  agents  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York.     During  the  reign  of  Alexander  II,  the 
struggles   which  were   maintained  for   confirming 
our  ecclesiastical  privileges  ended  in  the  conferring 
of  an  authority  on  our  clergy  to  assemble  general 
councils  without  applying  for  the  consent  of  the 
Pope.     Under  the  sanction  of  this  important  per* 
mission,  the  Scottish  clergy  assembled  in  1225,  and 
drew  up  a  distinct  form  of  proceedings,  by  which 
their  provincial  councils  should  in  future  be  con- 
ducted ;  and  they  also  instituted  the  office  of  Con* 
servator  Statutorum.     Soon  after  this,   Otho,  a 
cardinal  deacon,  intimated  his  intention  of  visiting 
Scotland,  under  pretence  of  reforming  ecclesiastical 
abuses,  but,  in  reality,  to  extort  money.    Alexander 
told   him,    ^<  I  have  never  seen  a  legate  in  my 
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domhitoiiSy  and,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  never  shall 
permit  such  an  innovation/'  He  also  added,  that  if 
tnj  attempt  were  made  in  the  matter  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  he  could  not 
aiiBwer  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  legate.  Again, 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III,  the  Scottish  clergy 
were  commanded  to  attend  the  court  of  a  Papal 
legate  at  York ;  but  they  resented  the  summons  as 
an  infringement  of  their  ancient  privil^es,  and  suc- 
oeBsfiilly  resisted  the  attempts  to  levy  money  on  the 
cathedral  and  parish  churches.  The  independent 
r^hts  of  the  Scottish  Church  were  farther  esta- 
Uished  by  a  provincial  council  held  at  Perth  during 
the  same  reign.  Here  the  clergy  openly  defied  the 
canons  enacted  by  the  Papal  legate  in  England  to 
r^fulate  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  this  country, 
and  they  promulgated  canons  of  their  own.* 

While  such  illustrious  sentiments  had  thus  been 
manifested  in  former  times  in  the  conduct  of  their 
predecessors,  and  while  every  heart  of  the  nobility 
panted  for  liberty,  it  would  have  been  degrading  to 
Henderson  and  the  other  clergy  of  his  day,  if  they 
had  not  acted  their  part  as  nobly  in  resisting  similar 
encroachments.  They  did  so,  and  the  Book  of 
Canons  and  Liturgy,  proved  to  be  the  fatal  torch 
which  fired  the  train,  and  involved  both  kingdoms 
in  all  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war. 

The  scheme  of  an  entire  conformity  with  the 

*  See  Matth.  Paris,  p.  377,  et  seq.  Fordun,  Goodaly  vol.  ii.  p.  96, 
ei  ieif,  and  other  authorities  referred  to  in  Tytler's  admirable  History 
ofSooUand. 
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Church  of  England  was  brought  on  the  carpet 
much  earlier  than  many  of  our  historians  seem  to  be 
aware  of.  In  the  beginning  of  l624f,  Spotswood  sent 
up  a  memorial  to  Court,  recommending  that  a  form 
of  divine  service — a  public  Confession  of  Faith — 
an  order  for  the  election  and  translation  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  ministers — forms  of  marriage, 
baptism,  and  administration  of  the  holy  sacraments, 
and  of  confirmation,  canons,  and  constitutions, 
should  be  framed,  agreeing,  nearly  in  all  respects, 
with  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  advised 
that  these  should  be  agreed  upon  in  a  General 
Assembly  of  the  clergy,  which  was  to  be  modelled 
afler  the  form  of  the  Convocation  House  in  England. 
But  the  declining  state  of  the  King's  health,  and  the 
violence  of  the  opposition  to  the  Perth  Articles, 
stifled  the  proposal  for  the  time. 

The  first  motion  for  establishing  the  English 
Liturgy  in  Scotland,  in  King  Charles's  reign,  it  has 
already  been  stated,  was  made  in  1630.  It  has  also 
been  shewn  that  the  attempt  was  renewed  in  May, 
1631.  Soon  after  this  period,  it  began  to  be  known 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  to  introduce 
some  acts  into  Parliament  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  Presbyterianism.  It  was  therefore  judged  a  fit 
opportunity,  when  the  King  came  to  Edinburgh, 
to  remonstrate  against  the  infringement.  A  sup- 
plication was  accordingly  framed  to  the  King  and 
Estates,  shewing  that  the  Prelatic  ministers  were 
permitted  to  vote  in  Parliament  only  according  to 
the  express  directions  of  the   General  Assembly ; 
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and  that  they  were  bound  to  give  to  that  Court  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  discharged  their 
commission,  and  to  seek  ratification  of  their  doings, 
under  pain  of  deposition  and  excommunication. 
They  craved  that  the  execution  of  those  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  Church  matters,  to  which  the 
clergy  consented  in  name  of  the  Kirk,  but  without 
its  authority,  should  be  suspended  till  the  ratification 
of  the  Assembly  were  procured.  They  also  stated 
that  Assemblies  had  been  held  once  a-year  from  the 
Reformation  till  1603,  and  oftener  pro  re  nata; 
provincial  Synods  twice  in  the  year ;  and  Presby^ 
teries  every  week,  and  that  these  privileges  were 
ratified  in  Parliament  1592,  and  in  the  Glasgow 
Assembly  16 10.  Nevertheless,  General  Assem- 
blies had  been  suppressed,  provincial  Synods  con- 
founded, and  Presbyteries  neglected  :  so  that 
ministers  had  become  negligent,  immoral,  and 
heretical;  schools  uncontrolled,  commissioners' \ 
votes  in  Parliament  untried,  and  Popery  increased. 
As  a  remedy,  it  was  craved  that  the  Act  159^ 
should,  in  these  respects,  be  ratified  ;  that  freedom 
fi'om  the  Perth  Articles,  and  from  the  oaths  urged 
on  the  ministry  at  their  admission,  be  obtained ; 
and  that  ministers  deserving  censure,  be  not  other- 
wise censured  than  prescribed  by  the  order  of  the 
Kirk.  His  Majesty  was  addressed  on  these  sub- 
jects at  Dalkeith,  the  night  before  he  entered 
Edinburgh ;  but  he  answered  sternly  to  Rothes, 
"  No  more  of  this,  I  command  you.'*     And  there 
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was  no  more  of  it,  either  among  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles,  or  in  open  Parliament.  * 

Clarendon  admits  that  Charles  came  to  Scotland 
in  June,  l6Sd,  not  only  to  be  crowned,  but  also  to 
settle  the  Liturgy  at  the  same  time*  Accordingly, 
Laud  preached  the  Sabbath  after  the  coronation  to 
the  King  in  the  Abbey  Church,  and  insisted  mostly 
on  the  benefits  of  conformity.  He  afterwards  held  a 
conference  with  the  bishops,  when  he  complained 
of  the  nakedness  of  the  forms  of  the  Scottish  wor^ 
ship,  in  wanting  a  Liturgy  and  Book  of  Canons. 
Crawford  tells  us,  in  his  Supplement  to  Spotswood's 
history,  that  the  primate  and  the  old  bishops  replied, 
that  in  King  James's  time  there  had  been  a  motion 
made  for  a  Liturgy,  but  that  the  forming  of  it  was 
deferred,  in  regard  that  the  Perth  Articles  proved 
to  be  so  unwelcome  to  the  people,  that  it  was 
thought  not  to  be  safe  at  that  time  to  venture  on 
fiirther  innovation.  They  added,  that  they  were 
still  under  great  apprehensions,  that  if  it  should 
now  be  attempted,  the  consequences  of  it  might 
prove  to  be  very  lamentable.  But  Bishops  Maxwell, 
Lindsay,  Sydserf,  Wedderbum,  and  others,  who, 
not  having  been  indebted  to  the  old  bishops  for 
their  preferment,  depended  not  upon  them  but 
upon  Laud,  and  kept  a  fellowship  among  them- 
srtves,  argued  that  the  Liturgy  might  be  under- 
taken^  and   declared  that   there   was   no   danger 

*  Balfour,  p.  10;  Crawford,  pp.  15,  475. 
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whatever  in  die  attempt.  Whereupon  LAud  imme- 
diately moved  the  King  to  declare  that  there  should 
be  a  Liturgy  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Thus 
defeated,  the  old  bishops  then  argued,  that  since 
the  King  had  declared  that  Scotland  must  have  a 
Liturgy,  it  should  at  any  rate  be  different  from  that 
of  England.  The  King  and  Laud  both  spoke  in 
&TOur  of  the  English  Liturgy ;  but  the  moderate 
diurchmen  insisted,  that  whatever  was  agreed  on 
at  Westminster,  would  be  opposed  at  Edinburgh. 
The  independence  of  the  Scottish  Church;  the 
feudal  rancour  between  the  nobles  of  both  nations ; 
the  former  fruitless  attempts  made  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  to  control  the  proceedings  of 
Scottish  ecclesiastics ;  the  deep  wound,  still  green, 
Hrhich  was  inflicted  on  the  nation's  pride  by  the 
removal  of  royalty ;  and  the  national  character,  <^ 
jealousy  of  every  thing  English,  —  were  all  urged 
with  so  much  power  as  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  the  King.  In  the  end,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
Liturgy  and  a  Book  of  Canons  should  be  framed  in 
Scotland,  and  examined  by  Laud,  Juxton,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  Wren,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  In 
September,  1634,  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  preparing  it ;  and  in  April,  1635,  a  meeting 
of  the  bishops  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  when  a  few 
alterations  were  made,  which  Kirkton  says  wens, 
for  the  most  part,  removes  backward  to  Popery, 
and  the  Romish  missal.  Maxwell  was  sent  up  to 
receive  farther  directions  from  Laud,  and  Spotswood 
wrote  to  him,  saying,      "  We  all  wish  a  full  con- 
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formity  in  the  churches,  but  your  Grace  knoweth 
that  it  must  be  the  work  of  time/'* 

The  Book  of  Canons  was  confirmed  under  the 
great  seal  by  letters  paten t,  of  date  23d  May,  1635. f 
Besides  appointing  fonts  for  baptism,  church  orna- 
ments, communion  table,  and  altars,  all  much 
in  the  style  of  the  Romish  Church,  it  excom- 
municates whomsoever  should  impugn  the  royal 
supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  or  declare  the 
prelatical  government  of  the  Church  to  be  unlawful. 
It  ordains  that  every  Presbytery  shall  cause  divine 
service  to  be  done  according  to  the  form  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  —  that  no  General 
Assembly  shall  be  called  but  by  the  King — and 
that  the  clergy  shall  have  no  private  meetings  for 
expounding  Scripture,  or  conceive  prayer  es  tern* 
pore.  It  also  decrees,  that  every  ecclesiastical 
person  dying,  shall  give  part  of  his  estate  to  the 
Church — that  no  Presbyterian  shall  be  cautioner 
for  any  person  in  civil  bonds,  under  the  penalty  of 
suspension,  or  reveal  any  thing  in  confession, 
excepting  his  own  life  should,  by  the  concealment. 


*  Wodrow  M8S.  Life  of  Spotewood,  p.  135. 

f  Those  who  are  fond  of  making  historical  parallels,  may  advert 
not  only  to  the  years  Eighty-eight,  already  referred  to,  hot  also  to 
those  of  the  Thirties.  In  1535,  the  Reformation  from  Popery  was 
effected  by  Henry  VIII,  and  Episcopacy  was  established  in  England. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  daring  those  years,  the  second  Reforma- 
tion was  effected  in  Scotland,  and  Presbytery  was  established.  A 
hundred  years  after,  the  first  of  the  Dissenters  came  off  from  our 
Church ;  and  it  appears,  that  the  memorable  events  of  the  same  years 
in  the  present  century,  are  not  yet  developed. 
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be  forfeited.  It  bears,  in  concluding,  that  all  must 
subscribe  and  obey  these  Canons,  which  might 
afterwards  be  altered  at  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Kirk. 

When  this  Book  of  Canons  was  sent  to  Scotland, 
the  nobility  were  delighted  to  see  the  combustible 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed.  They  argued 
against  it  not  as  a  matter  of  religion,  but  of  state 
policy.  It  thwarted,  they  said,  their  laws  and 
customs,  prohibited  their  liberty  of  commerce  in 
civil  affiurs,  and  obstructed  the  interest  of  those 
who  had  or  might  have  a  right  to  inherit  from 
clergymen.  But  although  they  thus  dexterously 
infused  into  the  minds  of  the  people  a  growing 
spirit  of  hostility,  they,  in  expectation  that  the  tares 
would  soon  spring  apace,  exercised  their  power  in 
preventing  any  open  rupture,  till  every  thing  had 
fully  ripened  for  the  sickle.  The  Presbyterian 
clergy  openly  declared  both  against  the  matter  of 
tiie  canons,  and  the  manner  of  imposing  them. 
They  said,  that  by  abolishing  Kirk  courts  as  unlaw- 
ful conventicles,  by  rejecting  lay  elders,  and  refer* 
ring  all  ecclesiastical  causes  to  the  decision  of  the 
bishops,  the  whole  structure  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
policy  was  overturned  —  that  the  standards  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  of  her  just  reformers,  and  even  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  were  attacked,  and  Arminian-* 
ism,  or  rather  Popery,  ambiguously  inculcated  — ^ 
that  the  degree  of  supremacy  claimed  for  the  King 
had  always  been  refused  by  the  Scots,  and  to  the 
same  extent  had  not  even  been  granted  by  the 
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jBngliflh  —  that  ordination,  like  a  real  sacrament, 

was  restrained  to  four  seasons  in  the  year— and 

that  marriage,  which  was  merely  a  civil  contract, 

and  dissoluble  on  certain  grounds,  was  but  partly  so 

in  the  new  Canons,  in  so  far  as  they  merely  extend 

to  separations  a  mensd  et  thoro  —  that  auricular 

confessions  and  absolution,  limbs  of  the  Pope,  w&re 

indirectly,  but  substantially  prescribed.     It  was  also 

objected  that  the  King  claimed  (as  LAud  wrote  to 

Maxwell,   **  under  the  curtain^**)  powers  to  make 

farther  alterations  at  pleasure.      The  manner  of 

imposing   such   alterations  in   the  municipal   and 

ecclesiastical  law  on  any  independent  Church  and 

State,  without  the  consent  of  either  the  P^liament 

or  General  Assembly,  was  also  objected  to  as  a 

tyrannical  usurpation,  which  no  Scotsman  would 

endure. 

These  objections  were  not  alt<^ether  friyolous. 

Even  Clarendon  says,  that  it  was  a  fatal  inadver- 
tency that  these  Canons  had  never  been  seen  by 
the  Assembly,  nor  so  much  as  communicated 
to  the  ears  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  he  also 
candidly  admits,  that  it  was  strange  that  the  Book  of 
Canons  should  have  been  published  a  whole  year 
before  the  Liturgy,  when  several  of  them  were  prin- 
cipally for  the  punctual  compliance  with  a  service 
not  yet  made  known.  The  feelings  of  the  nation 
were  wantonly  outraged.  This  is  apparent  from 
the  fact,  that  the  Aberdeen  Assembly,  in  I6l6, 
ordained  that  a  Book  of  Canons  should  be  compiled 
from   the   minutes   of   previous   Assemblies,   and 
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where  these  were  defectiye,  from  the  ecclesiastical 
eonventions  of  former  times.  But  Charles  was  not 
at  the  pains  to  make  use  of  this  obviously  consti* 
tutional  means  as  due  to  the  dignity  of  a  jealous 
nation  for  his  procedure  ;  but  to  remove  the  very 
appearance  of  freedom,  he  acted  only  on  his  own 
anthority,  and  on  the  advice  of  a  few  prelates.  In 
these  circumstances.  Bishop  Juxton  might  well  pre« 
diet  that  the  Book  of  Canons  would  make  a  greater 
noise  in  the  north,  than  all  the  cannons  in  Edin- 
burgh castle. 

After  one  edition  of  the  Liturgy  had  been  sent  to  the 
grocer^s  shop,  as  waste  paper,  and  another,  written 
only  on  one  side  of  the  sheet,  had  been  transmitted 
from  Spotswood  to  Laud,  and  had  undergone 
additions,  abstractions,  and  alterations  innumerable, 
it  was  finally  adjusted  in  December,  1656,  and 
authorized  by  the  King's  letter,  and  a  proclamation 
of  the  privy  council,  composed  of  nine  ecclesiastical 
and  two  lay  members,  selected  for  the  occasion.  As 
had  been  anticipated,  every  body  saw  at  first  glance, 
that  for  the  most  part  the  new  Scottish  Liturgy  was 
the  same  with  that  of  England,  and  in  so  far  as 
it  differed  from  it,  (being  extracted  from  the  missal 
and  breviary,)  by  so  much  the  nearer  it  came  to 
the  Roman  Mass  Book.*  It  ordained,  that  the 
water  in  the  font  for  baptism,  was  to  be  consecrated. 

•  •  The  Liturgy  sent  down,"  Kirkton  says,  *•  was  indeed  a  great 
deal  nearer  the  Roman  Missal,  than  the  English  Service  Book  was. 
I  haye  seen  the  principal  book  corrected  with  Bishop  Laud's  own 
bands,  where  in  every  place  which  he  corrected,  he  brings  the  word 
the  Missal  as  English  can  be  to  Latin." 
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It  contained  in  the  first  prayer  after  the  oflFering,  a 
benediction  for  departed  saints ;  and  several  pas- 
sages in  the  consecration  prayer,  were  the  formal 
words  of  the  canon  of  the  mass  in  favour  of  the 
real  corporeal  presence.  Immediately  after  the 
consecration,  the  memorial  and  speech  of  oblation, 
called  in  the  Roman  Mass  Book  ablatio  rememora^ 
tivOf  follows.  Then,  instead  of  a  table,  there  was 
to  be  an  altar ;  the  oflfertory,  fair  fine  linen,  and 
other  furniture,  indicative  of  a  purpose  to  introduce 
even  the  crucifix,  as  was  done  by  Laud  at  Lambeth, 
and  in  Edinburgh  at  the  coronation. 

It  may  be  frankly  conceded,  that  in  all  these 
notions  of  the  Book  of  Canons  and  Liturgy,  there 
might  have  been  much  misconceived,  and  even  some 
things  a  little  misconstrued ;  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  danger  was  magnified  by  many  from  other 
motives  than  pure  zeal  for  Presbytery.  But  after 
making  every  allowance  to  both  parties,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  still  remained  in  them,  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  forced  on  the 
nation,  enough,  if  not  to  vindicate,  at  least  to 
account  for  the  opposition  they  met  with.  A  ser- 
vice which  apparently  again  sunk  the  Scottish  Kirk 
in  Popish  superstition,  could  not  fail  to  concentrate 
the  various  causes  of  discontent  previously  existing, 
and  to  kindle  the  religious  zeal  of  thousands  who 
had  hitherto  been  inactive.  Even  granting  that  this 
service  book  was  in  nothing  either  better  or  worse 
than  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was  no 
allowance  to  be  made  for  the  zealous  and  indepen- 
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dent  spirit  of  a  people,  when  they  saw  their  civil 
rights  and  established  religion  subverted  ?  It  is 
probable  that  at  this  early  stage,  the  Presbyterians 
did  not  contemplate  even  an  organized  rebellion, 
&r  less  a  series  of  civil  wars,  which  were  to  end  in 
the  murder  of  their  King ;  but  if  the  zeal  of  the 
one  party,  and  the  obstinate  tyranny  of  the  other, 
brought  matters  gradually  to  this  awful  issue, 
whether  should  the  blame  be  laid  upon  the  more 
enlightened  oflfenders,  or  on  the  blinded  and  brave 
defenders  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ? 

Aware  of  the  danger  of  taking  the  Presbyterians 
by  surprise,  and  already  discerning  symptoms  of  the 
gathering  storm,  the  primate,  and  the  most  moderate 
of  the  bishops  and  council,  advised  delay.  They 
hoped  that  in  the  interval  the  ardour  of  the  King, 
and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  might  abate, 
or  that  the  Presbyterians  would  rashly  attempt 
some  ill  concerted  opposition,  which,  by  being 
suppressed,  would  strengthen  the  Episcopalians. 
But  the  less  judicious  zeal  with  which  the  Bishops 
of  Ross,  Dunblane,  and  Brechin  were  actuated, 
and  the  dexterity  of  Traquair,  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis.  These  bishops  introduced  the  new  Liturgy 
into  their  several  dioceses  at  £aster.  Traquair, 
sow  secretly  at  war  with  the  primate  for  disap- 
pointing him  in  a  marriage  with  a  rich  heiress, 
which  he  intended  for  one  of  his  cousins,  had 
lately  been  raised  to  the  office  of  High  Treasurer, 
in  spite  of  the  bishops.*     He   had  got  the  com- 

*  In  the  struggle  between  Ross  and  Traquair  for  the  treasurersbip, 
Hoss  seems  to  have  been  supported  by  St  Andrews  and  Gla^tgow, 
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mission  of  tithes  diBSoIved,  and  thereby  disabled  the 
prelates  from  augmenting  their  revenues.  In  this 
spirit  his  lordship  went  to  Court  with  letters  from 
the  younger  bishops^  and  asserted  that  the  old 
bishops  were  timorous  ;  and  he  promised  that  if  he 
were  intrusted  with  the  business,  he  would  carry  it 
through  without  danger,  in  the  &ce  of  every  oppo* 
sition.  The  two  arch  prelates  also  went  to  London 
about  the  same  period,  to  complain  of  the  hardships 
they  suffered  by  the  dissolution  of  the  tithe  com- 
mission. And  to  render  themselves  acceptable,  they 
unfortunately  recommended  that  the  Liturgy  should 
instantly  be  enforced.  Contrary  to  an  arrange** 
ment  which  had  been  made  public  by  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  to  delay  the  Liturgy  till  autumn,  and 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  council,  an  inimediate 
order  was  issued  from  Court,  commanding  the 
Scottish  bishops  at  all  hazards  to  go  forward  with 
the  service  on  the  following  Sunday,  under  pain  of 
being  turned  out  of  their  places.  The  younger 
bishops  thought  that  in  this  way  resistance  would 
be  disarmed.  They  were  therefore  overjoyed,  and 
regarded  Traquair  as  their  best  friend. 

The  announcement  excited  a  general  indignation 
throughout  Scotland.  From  every  Presbyterian 
pulpit  the  language  of  calm  defiance  was  uttered  ; 
and  during  the  whole  week  previous  to  the  expected 
Sabbath,  the  public  mind  was  agitated  with  pam- 
phlets and  printed  tracts.     Even  the  bishops  of  the 

while  Traquair  was  backed  by  a  portion  of  the  Dobilitj  at  Court, 
and  in  Scotland,  and  also  by  Brechin,  Murray,  and  Galloway,  among 
the  bishops,    Baillie  MS.  first  letter. 
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moderate  party  thought  more  than  they  durgt  utter ; 
but  as  they  had  no  alternative  but ''  either  to  do  or 
die,  they  threw  aside  fear/*  There  Was  no  actual 
outbreaking,  farther  than  much  murmuring  about 
the  Bishop  of  Galloway  having  been  seen  with  a 
golden  crucifix  under  his  coat ;  but  a  well  concerted 
opposition  was  in  active  preparation.  Henderson, 
it  18  affirmed  by  Episcopalians,  came  to  Edinburgh 
on  the  part  of  his  brethren  in  Fife.  He  there  met 
with  Mr  David  Dickson,  who  had  been  sent  on  the 
same  errand  by  the  clergy  of  the  west  country,  and 
abo  with  Mr  Andrew  Cant.  These  three  waited  on 
Lord  Balmerino  and  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  and  stated 
to  them  the  object  of  their  journey,  and  the 
measures  they  were  prepared  to  adopt.  The  plan 
was  approved  of,  and  a  meeting  was  afterwards  held 
in  the  house  of  Nicolas  Balfour,  in  the  Cowgate. 
There  were  here  convened  by  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Cassilis,  Glencaim,  and  Tra- 
quair.  Lords  Lindsay,  Loudon,  Balmerino,  and 
divers  others,  of  whom,  says  Spalding,*  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  was  one,  together  with  a  menzie  of 
discontented  Puritans,  of  whom  Mr  Alexander 
Henderson,  minister  of  Leuchars,  Mr  David  Dick- 
son, minister  of  Irvine,  and  Mr  Andrew  Cant, 
minister  of  Fitsligo,  were  the  ringleaders.  At  this 
private  meeting,  the  ambitious  insolence  and 
avarice  of  the  prelates,  their  meditated  innovations 
on  the  Church,  besides  their  endeavours  to  reduce 

*  History  of  the  Troubles  in  Scoland,  p.  41.     See  also  Onthry's 
Ifcnoirs,  p.  2d. 
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the  nobleman's  rights  on  slight  grounds,  were  ali 
considered.  After  much  deliberation,  they  concluded 
to  bring  about  a  reformation  shortly  ;  and  to  that 
eflfect  they  drew  in  a  number  of  the  nobility  quietly 
to  their  opinion,  and  waited  the  time  to  begin.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  arranged,  that  the  first  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Liturgy  should  be  made 
by  the  women  of  inferior  ranks  of  life  j  and  in  justi- 
fication of  their  conduct,  the  passage  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  is  said  to  have  been  quoted,  where  it 
is  written,  that  the  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout,  and 
honourable  women.  Nicolas  Balfour,  Euphan  Hen- 
derson, Bethia  and  Elspa  Craie,  and  many  other 
matrons,  were  accordingly  instructed  how  4  give 
the  first  affront  to  the  Book,  and  assured  that  men 
would  afterwards  take  the  business  out  of  their 
hands."  Having  thus  laid  the  train,  and  procured 
individuals  whom  the  law  would  not  recognize,  to 
apply  the  match,  the  actors  quietly  returned  to  their 
respective  homes,  to  abide  the  explosion.  To  con- 
ceal the  real  object  of  the  mission,  Dickson  is  said 
by  Guthry  to  have  taken  a  circuitous  course  in 
returning  to  Irvine,  and  to  have  given  out  at 
Stirling,  and  other  places  where  he  halted,  that  he 
had  been  convoying  Mr  Robert  Blair  so  far  on  his 
way  to  Germany.* 

*  In  the  account  of  Henderson,  p.  228  of  the  Chrittian  Magazine^ 
it  18  said  to  be  '<  rather  nn&yourable  to  the  credibility  of  this  story, 
that  it  flatly  contradicts  the  official  accounts,  not  only  of  the  Town 
Conncil  of  Edinburgh  and  of  the  Privy  Council,  bnt  of  his  Majesty 
alsO)  which  declare  that,  after  the  most  strict  inquiry,  it  appeared 
that  the  tumult  was  begun  by  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  without  any 
instigation,  concert,  or  interference  of  the  better  classes.*'     In  the 
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When  matters  on  both  sides  were  thus  prepared 
for  the  conflict  at  Easter,  a  delaj.was  unexpectedly 
resolved  upon  by  the  bishops ;  but  the  writers  of 
the  period  are  not  agreed  whether  this  step  was 
dictated  by  prudence,  timidity,  or  treachery.  Bal- 
conquhal  says,  that  it  was  on  good  consideration 
for  the  farther  trial  of  men'is  minds,  and  that  the 
Lords  of  Session  and  other  lawyers  might  report 

brger  dedaratioo,  pp.  26,  27,  it  is  admitted  that  **  the  tumult  was 
^lu^tiaed  by  a  base  multitude,  disavowed  and  disclaimed  at  that  time 
hj  all  magistrates  and  persons  put  in  authority,  and  all  others  of  any 
mk  or  quality  ;**  and,  again,  that  it  was  «  fathered  on  the  dregs  of 
the  people."  Burnet  in  his  Memoirs,  p.  32,  says,  that  "  after  all  inquiry 
was  made,  it  did  not  appear  that  any  above  the  meaner  sort  were 
aooeaaoiy  to  the  tumult."  On  the  other  hand,  Spalding  corroborates 
Oodny's  account  in  what  he  says,  p.  42,  of  '^  a  private  meeting 
having  been  convened  by  Argyle,  and  attended  by  Henderson  pre- 
vious to  the  tumult.  After  much  resolving,  they  conclude  to  see  a 
leformation  shortly,  and  to  that  effect  draw  in  a  great  number  of  the 
nobility  quietly  to  their  opinions,  and  only  waited  a  time  to  begin,  aa 
was  concluded,  in  the  clandestine  band  whilk  shortly  fell  out  thus  f* 
snd  then  he  details  the  tumult.  Here  the  reader  must  judge  for  him- 
idf  whether  Guthry  and  Spalding  knew  more  of  the  secret  than 
Bsleonquhal  and  Burnet,  or  if  the  whole  story  was  an  invention.  At 
ill  oTents,  there  seems  to  be  a  gross  inaccuracy  in  Guthry's  statement 
of  the  circumstances  which  the  acute  writer  in  the  Christian  Maga- 
me  thus  states.  **  But  the  bishop  himself,  in  his  eagerness  to 
asperse  Mr  Dickson,  has  mentioned  a  fact  which  enables  us  completely 
to  disprove  the  charge,  and  which  discredits  his  whole  account.  He 
nys,  that  Mr  Dickson,  in  going  home  by  Stirling,  gave  out  that  his 
errand  to  Edinburgh  was  to  accompany  Mr  Robert  Blair  to  a  ship 
which  was  to  carry  him  to  Germany.  Now,  Mr  Blair's  design  of 
going  to  the  Continent  was  not  before,  but  a  considerable  time  after 
the  tumult,  being  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  regular  opposition  which 
was  made  to  the  innovations,  and  at  a  time  when  there  was  little 
tppearance  of  the  petitioners  obtaining  a  favourable  answer  to  their 
dnnaodt*'*  See  also  as  to  the  credibility  of  Guthry's  statements, 
Stevenson'iB  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
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the  success  of  the  Liturgy  before  leaving  town  in 
August.     Bapin  states,  that  the  delay  was  urged  to 
see  whether,  in  the  interval,  any  signs  of  opposition 
might  appear,  and,  if  they  did,  that  they  might  be 
nipped  in  the  bud.  Clarendon  asserts,  that  Traquair 
persuaded  the  King  to  delay  till  July,  that  prepara- 
tion might  be  made  for  the  more  cheerful  reception 
of  the  Liturgy.     And  in  the  Supplement  to  Spots- 
wood's  History,  the  delay  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  secret  enemies  of  the  bishops,  to  give 
the  Presbyterians  more  time  to  confederate  against 
the  Service  Book.     Others,  again,  intimate  that  the 
King's  roost  judicious  friends  represented  to  him  the 
danger  of  taking  the  people  by  surprise.  In  justifica- 
tion of  their  advice,  they  observed  to  his  Majesty, 
that  Queen   Mary  kindled  a  fire  which  she  could 
never  quench — that  his  father  saw  it  burning  under 
the  ashes,  and   blew  it  gently,  but  that  if,  after 
having  piled  combustible  materials  upon  it,  he  put 
the  bellows  to  it  in  this  way,  the  conflagration  would 
become  inextinguishable.     But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  delay,  the  eflfects  of  it  were 
&vourable  to  the  Presbyterians. 

During  the  interval,  the  fiercer  portion  of  the 
bishops  were  not  idle.  When  they  met  with  their 
synods,  in  April,  they  urged  their  ministers  to  buy 
the  Service  Book,  and  allowed  them  to  the  term  of 
Michaelmas  to  use  it  or  to  leave  their  places.  In 
the  end  of  May,  the  bishops  stated  to  the  Council 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  more  judicious  of  their 
ministers  had  given  due  obedience  to  his  Majesty's 
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command  respecting  the  public  form  of  worship, 
but  that  others  refused  to  receive  the  Service  Book, 
and  did  what  they  could  to  stir  up  trouble  in  the 
Church.  Bj  this  representation  the  Council  were 
prevailed  upon,  on  the  13th  June,  to  empower  the 
bishops  to  raise  letters  of  homing  against  all  such 
ministers  to  provide  themselves,  for  the  use  of  their 
parish,  with  two  copies  of  the  Service  Book  within 
fifteen  days  next  after  they  were  charged,  with 
certification,  that  unless  they  did  so  they  would  be 
declared  and  used  as  rebels.  For  a  time  the  bishops 
refrained  from  using  this  summary  warrant  except- 
ing as  a  threat  to  intimidate.  Meanwhile,  no  pains 
were  spared  to  bring  over  influential  individuals  by 
soothings,  promises,  or  threatenings.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  for  a  time  no  diligence,  on  the  part 
of  the  Presbyterians,  could  obtain  a  perusal  of  the 
Service  Book,  yet,  as  some  copies  began  to  be 
handed  about,  its  contents  came  gradually  to  be 
known.  On  week  days  it  was  the  table-talk  of  the 
high  and  the  low,  and  on  Sabbaths  it  was  sounded 
as  a  daily  text  from  the  pulpit.  In  this  way 
differences  grew  wider,  and  new  occasions  of  mis- 
construction were  g^ven,  till,  by  the  month  of  July, 
the  breach  became  decided. 

It  is  painful  to  narrate  the  tumults  which  burst 
out  like  a  tempest  on  the  first  reading  of  the 
Liturgy  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  fatal  Sunday  of  the 
2dd  of  July,  1637.  As  justice  required  minuteness, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  and  as  the  scene 
was    painted    with   characteristic   conception  and 
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brilliant  colours  by  the  writers  of  the  day,  the  whole 
detail  has  been  shifted  to  the  appendix,  in  order 
that  the  original  words  may  be  used  as  much  as 
their  occasional  g^ossness  will  permit.  There  were 
faults  certainly  on  both  isdes.  Without  determining 
whether  or  not  Henderson  countenanced  these  riots, 
men  of  reflection,  of  whatever  political  sentiments, 
may  see  the  danger  incurred  by  drawing  the  two- 
edged  sword  of  the  mob.  When  once  taken  from 
the  scabbard,  it  hews  down  not  only  foes  and  friends, 
but  destroys  the  very  arm  that  wields  it.  In  those 
times,  this  terrific  revolutionary  engine,  though 
oftener  employed,  was  better  restrained,  in  Scotland 
than  in  any  other  nation.  Although  sixty  thousand 
Covenanters  were  several  times  collected  by  their 
leaders,  they,  in  no  instance,  seem  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  to  them,  and  after 
having  eflfected  their  purpose  they  uniformly  dis- 
persed quietly.  And  even,  after  all,  the  whole 
affair  of  this  riot  was  rather  coarsely  and  cruelly 
ridiculous  than  vindictive.  Encouraged  by  this, 
the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  the 
malcontents  in  England  and  the  infidels  in  France 
became  afterwards  successful  by  the  employment  of 
similar  efforts  of  insurgency ;  but  nothing  of  the 
ferocity  and  wholesale  butcheries  of  Paris,  which 
would  have  degraded  hungry  hyenas  from  the  scale 
in  which  they  were  created,  appeared  at  Edinburgh. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  this  critical  period,  had  the 
King's  zeal  for  religious  uniformity  between  the  two 
nations  not  been  so  headstrong,  he  probably  might 
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never  have  been  brought  to  the  scaffold.  And  had 
Laud  been  contented  with  being  Metropolitan  of  the 
Church  of  England,  be  might  have  died  peaceably 
in  his  bed  ;  but  by  grasping  at  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  Church,  founded  on  different  and  indepen- 
dent principles,  he  pulled  down  both  Episcopacy 
and  Presbyterianism  on  his  own  head,  and  buried 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  if  not  even  of  sovereigns  in 
the  ruins.* 

The  first  object  of  all  parties  was  to  free  them- 
selyes  from  blame  on  account  of  the  riots,  and  to 
lay  it  on  their  enemies.  Scarcely  had  the  tumult 
been  quelled  when  the  Chancellor  convened  the 
bishops  in  town  for  consultation.  Without  advising 
with  the  Lords  of  Council,  they  next  day  despatched 
an  express  to  Court  with  their  own  account  of  the 
unexpected  opposition  to  the  reading  of  the  Service 
Book.  They  threw  the  chief  blame  on  the  town 
of  Edinburgh,  as  the  actors  in  the  tumults,  and 
they  accused  Traquair  of  absenting  himself  from 
town   on   purpose.!     The  Council   also    met  on 

*  What  occasion  brought  two  sach  historians,  as  Baillie  and  Rush- 
worth,  to  Edinburgh  at  this  time  ?  The  day  after  these  riots,  says 
Baillie,  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  town.  I  found  the  people  nothing 
settled,  but  if  that  serrice  had  been  presented  to  them  again,  or  if  a 
little  opposition  had  been  shewn  them,  it  would  have  infallibly  moved 
the  enraged  people  to  have  rent  snndrie  of  the  bishops  to  pieces.** 
Kirkton  says,  that  this  opposition  was  so  unexpected,  that  Spotswood 
had  that  day  provided  a  great  feast  for  his  friends,  at  Gilmerton,  and 
also,  that  Fairly  had  provided  his  consecration  dinner  in  his  house  at 
Bdinborgh.  But  the  vent  took  fire  during  the  tumult,  so  that  the 
fray  spoUed  two  feasts.  In  fact,  there  was  no  more  appearance  of  a 
riot  on  the  morning  of  it  than  of  an  earthquake. 

f  He  was  in  the  country,  on  the  marriage  of  a  kinsman,  and  was 
detained  by  rain  on  the  Sunday  morning,  Laud's  Letters.  7th  August. 
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the  same  day,  and  expressed  their  indignation  at 
the  bishops  for  sending  despatches  to  the  King 
without  consulting  their  Lordships,  or  even  taking 
time  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case ;  they  also 
issued  a  proclamation  commanding  that  the  Service 
Book  should  be  continued,  and  discharging  all 
tumultuous  meetings  or  offers  of  riolence,  by  word 
or  deed,  to  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil  state 
under  pain  of  death.  They  next  set  about  a  strict 
investigation  of  the  facts,  commanded  the  magi- 
strates and  city  council  to  aid  in  finding  out  the 
chief  actors  in  the  uproar,  and  to  report  to  them. 
They  declared  the  city  to  be  liable  for  any  mischief 
which  might  thereafter  be  perpetrated,  and  put  it 
under  an  Episcopal  interdict.  They  called  up  Ramsay 
and  RoUock,  and  silenced  them,  because  they  had 
not  used  the  Service  Book  on  the  preceding  Sabbath, 
and  deposed  Mr  Patrick  Henderson,  the  ordinary 
reader  in  the  great  Kirk.  For  a  month  there  was 
no  ringing  of  bells  or  public  worship,  no  preaching, 
prayer,  or  sacred  meeting  in  Edinburgh.  *'  The 
haill  kirk  doors  were  locked,  and  the  zealous 
partisans  flocked  ilk  Sunday,  with  melancholy  fore- 
boding, to  hear  devotion-  in  Fyfe,  and  syne  returned 
to  their  houses."* 

The  town  council,  thinking  that  their  loyalty  was 
impeached  by  the  bishops'  despatches  to  London, 
lost  no  time  in  reporting  to  the  Privy  Council. 
They  expressed  their  detestation  of  the  tumults, 
and  promised  their  best  efforts  to  detect  the  abettors 

*  Spalding's  Hist.  p.  43,  and  Hutoria  Motuum  m  Regno  Scotiet,  p.  32. 
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them.  They  engaged  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
town^  and  to  establish  the  reading  of  the  Service 
>k  in  all  the  churches.  They  also  wrote  to  the 
igy  through  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pro- 
ong  loyalty  and  obedience  as  long  as  life 
lained,  stating  what  additional  stipends  they  had 
^Yided  for  a  settled  maintenance  to  the  ministers, 
n^thstanding  that  the  city  funds  were  exhausted 
public  works.  And,  in  conclusion,  they,  in 
K)f  of  their  sincerity,  appealed  to  the  Priyy 
undl,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Uoway  and  Dunblane.  But,  after  all,  they  did 
thing  more  than  put  six  or  seven  serving  women 
ward,  and  call  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  a  Dispute 
linst  the  English  Popish  Ceremonies. 
3n  Friday,  Traquair,  in  the  name  of  the  Privy 
Dncil,  sent  a  representation  to  the  King  by  the 
ids  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  in  which  he 
laid  with  interest  the  reflections  cast  upon  himself, 
1  openly  declared  the  mismanagement  of  the  whole 
lir  by  the  bishops.  He  freed  the  respectable 
zens,  and  blamed  only  the  forward  rabble,  espe- 
lly  the  women.  He  pointed  out  his  fears  of  the 
pending  storm,  and  how  Episcopacy  might  be 
iltered  from  it.  He  implored,  in  his  own  name, 
I  Marquis  to  consult  a  few  of  the  most  prudent 
the  clergy,  and  affirmed  that  the  conduct  of  the 
ding  bishops  had  been  violent,  and  their  language 
di.  From  these  conflicting  statements,  it  is 
ily  seen  that  the  sinking  cause  of  Episcopacy  in 
itland  had  received  a  severe  blow  from  the  late 
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tumults.  Here  we  find  the  body  of  the  clergy 
broken  up  into  fragments  ;  the  old  and  the  cautious 
urging  measures  of  conciliation,  whil€  the  young 
and  the  headstrong  are  driving  every  thing  to 
destruction.  Here  we  find  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  bishops  acting  in  direct  opposition ; 
and  the  Archbishop  Spotswood,  the  Chancellor,  and 
Traquair  the  Treasurer,  avowed  enemies.  We  find 
the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  like  the  willow, 
bending  to  the  blast,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
blew ;  while  Henderson  and  his  friends  are  as  yet 
concealed,  but  ready  to  rise  into  active  operation. 

The  conduct  of  the  Court  at  London,  was  in 
nothing  better  than  that  of  their  friends  in  Edin- 
burgh. Notwithstanding  all  the  despatches  which 
had  come  to  hand  on  the  subject,  the  Scottish  riots 
were  never  once  mentioned  at  the  Council  Board. 
But  a  rash  despatch  was  concocted  by  Laud  and 
the  King,  and  sent  down  without  delay,  recom- 
mending measures  exactly  temperate  enough  to  keep 
up  the  irritation,  but  by  far  too  weak  to  restrain  it. 
Unfortunately  the  real  features  of  the  case  were 
concealed  from  the  King  at  this  critical  juncture. 
Believing  that  the  opposition  was  a  mere  sudden 
ebullition  on  the  part  of  the  scum  of  the  people, 
he,  SOth  July,  commanded  his  secret  council  im- 
mediately to  enforce  the  use  of  the  Service  Book, 
and  to  punish  the  leaders  in  the  riots.  Laud  also 
wrote  to  Traquair,  to  say  that  the  King  took  it 
very  ill,  and  esteemed  his  government  dishonoured 
by  the  late  tumult.     He  complained  that  the  inti- 
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mation  made  on  l6th  July,  enabled  the  ill  affected 
to  provide  opposition,  and  said,  that  the  interdict  of 
the  Service  Book,  till  bis  Majesty's  pleasure  was 
fiuther  known,  was  like  casting  down  the  milk, 
because  a  few  milkmaids  had  scolded  them.* 
Although  these  orders  were  meant  to  give  new  life 
to  Episcopacy,  they  in  effect  were  rather  the  throw- 
ing of  oil  upon  the  flame  of  opposition  than  water 
to  extinguish  it. 

In  the  meantime,  town  and  country  were  in 
great  fear  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  was  known. 
By  the  arrival  of  the  despatches  5th,  August,  at 
Edinburgh,  there  was  scarcely  a  bishop  left  in 
town,  and  not  a  minister  who  durst  walk  the  street, 
far  less  read  the  Liturgy.  The  ministers  were 
therefore  enjoined  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil to  preach  during  the  subsequent  week  upon  the 
ordinary  days,  without  the  service.  But  a  hint  was 
given  them  to  choose  pertinent  texts  for  disposal 
of  the  people's  mind  **  to  ane  hearty  embracement 
of  the  Service  Book."  t 

*  Rnshwortb,  ii.  p.  889.    Appendix  to  IlothQ8*8  Relation,  p.  202. 

f  Several  of  the  bishops  in  the  proyinces  made  inefficient  attempts 
to  establish  the  Seryice  at  their  own  cathedrals.  At  Dunblane,  the 
ordinary  minister,  **  a  corrupted  worldling/'  read  it  for  a  time,  but 
afterwards  subscribed  the  supplication  against  it.  At  St  Andrews, 
only  a  few  of  the  prayers  were  read  by  the  archdeacon,  for  about  a 
month.  At  Brechin,  the  minister  refused,  but  the  zealous  bishop  set 
his  own  seryant  to  the  work.  At  St  Fillans,  Dr  Scrimgour  attempted 
to  read  the  Seryice  Book,  "  but  not  being  very  dexterous,  he  dia- 
haonted  it"  At  Glasgow,  the  archbishop  wrote  to  Baillie  to  preach 
at  the  opening  of  the  Synod,  and  to  enjoin  the  hearers  to  obey  the 
Church  canons.    Mr  Annan,  minister  at  Ayr,  undertook  the  unpo- 
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The  ridiculous  results^  both  at  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  of  the  attempts  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
the  Liturgy,  might  have  taught  the  bishops  modera- 
tion. But  their  next  step  was  not  less  inconsiderate. 
By  way  of  being  an  example  to  the  rest,  the  two 
archbishops  charged,  10th  August,  by  virtue  of  the 
letters  of  homing  they  had  formerly  obtained,  several 
ministers  in  their  diocese  to  buy  two  copies  of  the 
Service  Book  for  the  regulation  of  public  worship. 
In  Fife,  the  Primate  of  St  Andrews  prevailed  on  many 
to  buy  the  book ;  but  as  others  would  not  obey,  he 
ordered  the  moderators  of  his  di£Ferent  Presbyteries 
to  enjoin  the  brethren  to  comply.  When  this  order 
was  formally  announced  in  the  Presbytery  of  St 
Andrews,  Henderson,  Hamilton  of  Newbum,  and 
Bruce  of  Kingsbams,  refused  to  comply.  They 
declared  themselves  ready  to  obey,  so  far  as  to  buy 
and  read  the  book,  that  they  might  know  what  it 
contained,  but  they  would  not  promise  to  practise 

pular  task.  At  the  dismissing  of  the  coogregationy  ahoat  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  **  honest  women/'  in  one  Toice,  railed  and  cursed  him 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates,  and  in  the  evening,  some 
hundreds  of  the  populace  fell  upon  him  in  the  street  when  he  was 
returning  from  the  hishop's  house,  beat  him  sore  with  neaves,  staves, 
and  peats,  and  tore  his  cloak,  ruff,  and  hat.  And  next  day,  when 
he  mounted  his  horse,  a  crowd  were  in  readiness  to  renew  the 
assault.  In  the  agitation  of  the  moment  Mr  Annan  fell  into  a  foul 
mire,  and  so  besmeared  his  clothes  that  the  colour  of  them  could  not 
be  known.  This  accident  converted  the  rage  of  the  people  into 
laughter,  and  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  town  unmolested.  Baillie 
adds,  that  this  tumult  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  deemed  expedient 
to  search  either  into  the  plotters  or  actors  of  it,  for  numbers  of  the 
best  quality  would  have  been  found  guilty.  Rothes's  Re!,  p.  4; 
Spalding,  p.  44. 
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it,  and  affirmed  that  in  matters  of  Grod's  worship, 
tbej  were  not  bound  to  blind  obedience.*  Hender- 
son was  the  first  thus  publicly  to  enter  the  arena, 
and  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  him  who  was  both 
diancellor  of  the  kingdom  and  archbishop  of  the 
bounds.  So  daring  a  challenge  could  not  be  evaded ; 
ihe  less  so  that  Henderson  was  as  yet  the  only  man 
of  consequence  who  had  openly  opposed  Episcopal 
authority.  Roused  by  the  taunts  of  Laud,  encou- 
raged by  the  King's  letter,  and  armed  with  power 
hj  the  act  of  Privy  Council  passed  in  June,  the 
bishops  resolved  to  make  Henderson  the  victim  of 
their  yengeance.  A  messenger-at-arms  accordingly 
(barged  him  to  buy  and  use  the  Service  Book 
fifteen  days,  under  pain  of  being  imprisoned 
a  rebel.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  civil  and 
BHcred  liberty,  this  thunder  cloud,  which  had  long 
been  gathering,  now  broke  on  an  electric  rod, 
which  not  only  withstood  the  bolt  in  safety,  but 
turned  it  aside  from  crushing  others.  This  event  at 
once  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  converting 
the  Presbyterian  Church  from  a  passive  to  an  active 
state.  In  Henderson  the  prelates  met  with  their 
match,  and  they  soon  found  that  they  had  got  a 
difficult  part  to  act.  Hitherto  the  tumultuous 
opposition  to  Episcopacy  had  been  openly  owned 
by  none,  and  apparently  condemned  by  £^1,  ex- 
cepting women,  or,  perhaps,  men  disguised  in 
female  apparel.  But  now  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days  the  cause  was  espoused  by  every  description 

*  Row»  p.  326. 
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of  the  community.  The  rioters  were  extolled  for 
opening  their  mouths,  like  Balaam's  ass,  to  speak 
when  the  rest  of  the  land  was  silent.  It  was  said 
that  their  memorial  would  be  eternal,  and  that 
succeeding  generations  would  call  them  blessed. 
Already  was  it  predicted,  that  as  the  first  reforma- 
tion originated  from  a  stone  thrown  by  the  hand 
of  a  boy,  so  the  second  would  begin  from  a  stool 
aimed  by  a  matron  at  the  head  of  a  bishop.  Men  of 
influence  and  ministers  of  talent  accordingly  now 
entered  the  lists.  Even  many  of  the  higher  classes 
of  females  threw  aside  all  reserve,  and  not  only 
avowed  their  own  opposition  to  Episcopacy,  but 
prevailed  on  the  nobles  and  gentry,  their  husbands, 
brothers,  and  sons,  to  embrace  similar  sentiments. 

On  receipt  of  the  charge,  Henderson  and  his 
two  brethren  protested  against  it  in  due  form,  and 
repaired  to  Edinburgh  for  farther  advice.  In  town 
they  met  with  William  Castlelaw,  from  Stewarton, 
Robert  Wilkie,  from  Glasgow,  and  Thomas  Bon- 
nar,  from  Mayboll,  who  having  been  charged  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  use  the  Service 
Book,  were  induced  by  Dickson,  Lioudon,  and 
others,  to  come  to  the  metropolis  for  protection.  To 
Henderson  and  Dickson,  the  two  leaders  of  the  Kirk 
party,  who  had  hitherto  managed  matters  with  great 
success,  were  now  joined  four  ministers  of  the 
greatest  note, — Cant,  Ramsay,  Rollock,  and.  Mur- 
ray.* On  the  23d  of  August,  Henderson  and  others 
petitioned  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  to  suspend 

*  Crawford's  LireSi  p.  183. 
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the  chaise  against  them.  The  supplicants  stated 
that  they  were  each  willing  to  receive  one  of  the 
said  books  to  read,  that  they  might  know  what  it 
contained  before  they  could  promise  to  practise  it ; 
that  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  was  independent  as  the 
kingdom  itself,  and  was  to  be  directed  only  by  her 
own  pastors  and  Parliament,  which,  by  the  enact- 
ments 1567  and  1633,  were  esteemed  the  necessary 
guardians  of  its  liberties  ;  that  the  obtruded  Service 
Book  was  warranted  neither  by  the  authority  of 
ihe  Greneral  Assembly,  nor  by '  that  of  any  act  of 
Parliament ;  that  the  ceremonies  enjoined  in  it 
were  far  different  from  the  form  of  worship  and 
reformation  of  Presbyterianism,  and  similar  in  many 
important  respects  to  the  mummeries  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  ;  and  that  the  people,  having  been  other- 
wise  taught  since  the  Reformation,  would  be  found 
unwilling  to  change  their  form  of  worship,  even  if 
their  pastors  did.  In  other  supplications,  it  was 
stated,  that  the  reformed  churches  in  Austria  and 
Spain  had  been  formerly  shaken  to  thmr  centre  by 
similar  divisions,  and  that  the  King's  coronation 
oath  bound  him  not  to  introduce  religious  altera- 
tions into  Scotland,  unless  with  the  consent  of  all 
concerned.* 

The  bishop  of  Ross  gave  in  answers  to  Hender- 
son^s  supplication,  and  argued,  that  the  writer's 
ignorance  of  what  the  Service  Book  contained,  was 
a  mere  pretence,  because  it  appeared  from  his  many 

*  Hist  Mot.  p.  32.     For  the  papers  at  full  len^h,  see  Rothes's 
RelatioD,  pp.  45,  46,  47 ;  Rushworth,  p.  39j  ;  Baillie,  MS.  vol.  i.  p.  17, 
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objections  to  it,  that  he  was  well  versed  in  its  con- 
tents,  which  he  had  pitifully  abused ;  that  not  the 
General  Assemblj,  but  the  bishops  only,  were  the 
representatives  of  the  Scottish  Church,  with  autho- 
rity to  govern  it ;  and  that  the  new  Liturgy,  so  &r 
from  containing  any  thing  idolatrous,  was  one  of  the 
most  orthodox  services  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Before  the  suspension  came  to  be  discussed  in 
Court,  several  noblemen  by  letters,  and  many  gen- 
tlemen personally,  solicited  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council,  ^^  to  hold  the  yoke  of  the  black  book  from 
off  the  necks  of  the  ministers,''  and  declared,  that  if 
this  course  were  not  adopted,  the  people  would 
raise  a  general  exclamation  against  his  Majesty's 
government.  A  written  information  was  also  given 
in  as  a  special  pleading  to  several  of  the  councillors 
who  were  deemed  favourable  to  Presbytery.*  The 
ministers  met  on  the  council  day  in  great  numbers 
at  dinner,  to  devise  measures  for  calming  the  storm, 
and  one  of  them  drew  up  an  overture,  "  averse  to 
all  conformity,  but  modest  as  could  have  been 
expected."  At  the  council  board,  the  Earl  of 
Southesk  recommended  the  supplication,  and  was 
answered  by  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who 
said,  that  ''  as  there  were  only  a  few  ministers,  and 
two  or  three  Fyfe  gentlemen  in  town,  there  needed 
to  be  no  steer  anent  the  affair."  Southesk  sternly 
replied,  "  I£  all  their  pouches  were  weel  ryped,  a 
great  many  of  the  best  gentry  in  the  country  would 
be  found  to  resent  these  matters/'t     Whereupon, 

*  Baillir,  MS.  p.  19,  gives  it  at  length. 

f  Bailie,  MS.  vol  i.  p.  17;  Rothes's  Relation,  p.  7. 
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says  Lord  Rothes,  the  primate  would  only  have 
looked  to  some  petitions  which  were  worst  expressed. 
But  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh  pointed  out  the  one  from 
St  Andrews  Presbytery,  which  spoke  most  freely. 
As  the  bishops  thought  themselves  to  be  omnipo- 
tent, they  naturally  expected  that  the  supplications 
would  be  thrown  over  the  table  with  very  little 
eeremony  —  that  the  non-conformists  would  be 
compelled  to  use  the  Service  —  and  that  exemplary 
punishment  would  be  inflicted  on  the  actors  in  the 
late  riots.  To  their  infinite  mortification  and  sur* 
prise,  the  council,  after  taking  the  matter  much  to 
heart,  gave  weight  to  the  reasons  of  supplication, 
found  that  the  letters  of  horning  in  reference  to 
the  Service  Book,  extended  only  to  the  buying 
thereof,  and  no  farther ;  and  therefore  suspended  the 
order  for  reading  the  Liturgy,  till  new  instructions 
should  be  received  from  London,  and  declared,  that 
the  ringleaders  in  the  riots  should  be  restored  to 
liberty.*  Baillie  adds,  that  the  council  had  aban* 
doned  the  bishops  so  far,  that  they  would  not  have 
even  enforced  the  buying  of  the  Service  Book,  had 
not  the  bishops,  when  they  saw  that  no  more  could 
be  made  of  it,  vehemently  solicited  for  the  refund- 
ing of  the  printer's  expenses,  which  they  had  bound 

*  The  Act  of  Council,  after  the  ministers'  supplication :  —  -  Apud 
E{Snburgum,  2dd  of  August.  The  Lords  of  Secret  Council,  under- 
standing  that  there  has  been  ane  great  miscaring  in  the  letters  and 
charge  given  out  upon  the  Act  of  Council,  made  anent  the  bringing 
of  the  Service  Book :  the  Lords,  for  clearing  all  such  scruples, 
dedare,  that  the  said  Act  and  Letters  extend  allenarly  to  the  buying 
of  the  mds  books,  and  no  farder.**    Baillie,  p.  19. 
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themselves  to  pay.*  Whether  this  triumph  was 
obtained  through  the  accidental  or  intentional  error 
of  him  who  framed  the  order  of  council  on  which 
the  homing  was  raised,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
After  taking  so  decisive  a  step,  the  Privy  Council 
lost  not  a  moment  in  justifying  themselves  to  all 
parties.  They  wrote  to  the  King,  expressing  their 
desire  to  have  concurred  with  the  lords  of  the 
clergy  for  establishing  the  Service  Book,  and  their 
confident  hopes  to  have  brought  it  to  practice, 
notwithstanding  the  tumult.  They  stated,  that  they 
found  themselves  surprised  with  clamours  and  fears 
from  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  from 
quarters  distinguished  for  loyalty.  They  stated, 
that  as  the  alarm  was  still  daily  increasing,  they 
durst  no  longer  conceal  it  from  his  Majesty,  or  even 
inquire  into  the  causes  and  remedies,  until  directed 
by  royal  wisdom.  And  they  advised  that  the  King 
should  call  a  council  of  clergy  and  laity,  to  ascertain 
all  the  facts,  and  to  point  out  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  calming  the  agitation.  In  accordance 
with  these  sentiments,  the  council  deferred  farther 
interference  in  the  matter,  till  they  should  receive  the 

*  The  gift  of  printing  and  selling  the  said  books  was  obtained  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ross.  The  same  was  gainstood,  and  was  thoght  fitt 
each  bishop  should  haye  the  buying  of  such  as  served  their  owne 
dioceis.  Rothes's  Relation,  p.  5.  The  bishops  had  caused  imprint 
thir  books,  and  paid  for  the  samen,  and  should  have  gotten  frae  each 
minister  four  pounds  (Scots)  6s.  8d.  for  the  piece.**  Spalding,  p.  4S, 
In  Bishop  Lindsay's  Letter  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Exercise  of  Dalkeith, 
the  price  is  stated  to  be  four  lbs.  16.  «  I  hope,"  says  he,  *'you  will  not 
fail  to  bring  in  your  money,  and  receive  your  books ;  for  it's  appointed, 
that  the  printer  be  paid,  and  the  books  be  taken  off  his  hand  by  the 
first  of  June.'*    See  his  Life,  Wodrow,  p.  4 ;  Hist.  Mot.  p.  33. 
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solicited  instructions  from  Court.  They,  therefore 

dismissed  the  Presbyterians  with  a  promise  of  a 

fiill  answer  to  their  supplications,  against  the  20th 
September. 

In  the  meantime,  to  the  superficial  observation 
of  the  Episcopalians  every  thing  seemed  to  be 
hushed.  The  peasantry  were  entirely  engaged 
with  the  harvest,  and  the  metropolis  was  quiet, 
because  all,  excepting  the  citizens,  had  gone  to  the  ' 
country  during  the  vacation  of  the  Courts.  Soured 
in  spirit  by  their  sad  disappointment,  the  bishops 
became  blind  to  their  fate.  Although  they  might 
have  seen  that  their  cause  was  abandoned  by  the 
council,  and  that  they  were  left  as  victims  to  the 
fury  of  all  ranks,  still  they  took  no  steps  to  correct 
past  errors,  or  to  provide  for  future  events.  Widely 
different  was  the  conduct  of  the  Presbyterian 
leaders.  In  every  parish  the  clergy  sounded  the 
alarm,  that  Popery  was  to  be  introduced.  Inflam- 
matory pamphlets,  sent  from  England,  were  already 
in  rapid  circulation  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  great  was  the  longing  and  preparation  of  the 
people  for  the  expected  crisis,  on  the  20th  Septem- 
ber. Henderson,  Dickson,  and  other  supplicating 
ministers,  met  at  a  public  dinner,  to  express  their 
gratitude,  through  Wemyss  and  Sutherland,  to  the 
council,  for  the  mitigation  of  their  rigour,  and  the 
£ur  statement  of  their  case  which  they  had  sent  to 
the  King.  They  placed  their  trust  on  the  favour 
of  God,  and  vowed  not  to  relax  in  prayer  until  the 
Church  was  made  a  praise  in  the  midst  of  them; 
they  pointed  out  the  causes  they  had  for  fasting, 
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humiliation,  and  encouragement  of  their  hopes ; 
they  framed  a  general  outline  of  their  after  pro- 
cedure, provided  a  remedy  in  so  far  as  they  could 
for  every  contingency,  and  devised  overtures  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace;  they  retained  the 
best  legal  advice  which  the  kingdom  could  afford ; 
they  kept  Sir  Thomas  Hope  as  their  secret  oracle ; 
and  they  arranged  that  Balmerino  and  Henderson 
should,  when  occasion  required,  slip  quietly  behind 
the  screen  for  instructions.  And  that  the  brethren 
throughout  the  kingdom  might  concur  more  uni- 
versally with  them,  RoUock  was  sent  to  the  Merse 
and  Teviotdale,  Murray  to  Perth  and  Stirling,  Cant 
to  the  North,  and  Ramsay  to  Angus  and  Meams.* 
Lennox  brought  down  the  King's  letter  about 
the  middle  of  September.  Irritated  at  the  seditious 
spirit  of  the  Presbyterians,  but  confident  in  the 
general  loyalty  of  bis  subjects,  his  Majesty  was 
indignant  both  at  the  council,  and  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  manner  in  which  matters  had  been 
managed;  and  he  commanded  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  council  should  attend  at  Edinburgh, 
till  the  reading  of  the  Service  Book  was  established, 
and  that  no  magistrate  should  be  chosen  for  any 
of  the  burghs,  but  such  for  whose  conformity  they 
could  be  answerable.  The  letter  also  enjoined 
that  the  bishops  should  practise  the  Service  Book 
in  their  Churches.t 

*  Some  striking  prodactions,  composed  on  the  occasion  of  this 
meeting,  have  been  preserved  by  Baillie  and  Crawford,  and  are  printed 
by  SteTenson,  p.  206.  et  seq.     See  Guthry,  p.  27. 

f  This  letter  is  printed  in  Balfour's  Annals,  yol.  ii.  p.  229,  and  may 
be  found  in  Baillie,  p.  20.  yol.  i.  M8S. 
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These  harsh  and  ill  advised  instructions,  so  far 
from  intimidating  them,  only  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  Presbyterians.  The  distressing  intelligence  was 
spread  through  the  land  as  if  by  telegraph.  By  a 
simultaneous  impulse,  almost  all  the  kingdom 
flocked  to  Edinburgh,  says  Clarendon,  as  if  in  a 
general  cause  which  concerned  their  salvation.  In 
the  course  of  three  days,  upwards  of  twenty  noble- 
men, many  barons,  a  hundred  ministers,  provosts 
from  the  principal  burghs,  commissioners  from 
seventy  parishes,  with  many  of  the  gentry  from 
the  counties  of  Fife,  Stirling,  Lothian,  Ayr,  and 
Lanark,  came  to  town.  Many  of  these  knew  not 
of  the  rest  being  there  till  they  met  at  the  door  of  the 
council  house.  The  leaders  of  the  party  held  a 
private  meeting  at  Lord  Wemyss's  lodgings,  where 
they  resolved  to  supplicate  the  Privy  Council,  and  to 
make  Lennox  a  mediator  between  them  and  the 
King.  A  great  number  of  supplications  were 
examiaed  previous  to  their  being  presented;  but 
as  they  were  mere  re-echos  of  Henderson's  petition, 
and  as  some  of  them  were  expressed  in  uncourtly 
terms,  a  common  copy  was  drawn  from  the  whole, 
in  the  name  of  the  nobility,  barons,  ministers,  and 
burgesses.  A  scroll  of  this  remonstrance  was 
carried  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes  to  the  treasurer,  who, 
on  reading  it,  made  it  smooth,  and  counselled  the 
Presbyterians  to  irritate  no  one.  In  it  they  expressed 
distinctly  their  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  their 
detestation  of  the  Liturgy,  and  called  on  the  coun- 
cillors, as  guardians  of  their  religion,  and  the 
common  fathers  of  their  country,  to  plead  their 
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cause  at  Court.*     The  supplication  was  presented 
by  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,   with  all  the  parade 
which   could  be   mustered.      With    the   view    of 
securing  the  interest  of  Lennox,  and  keeping  the 
excitement  alive,   when    the  Duke    came    up   to 
the  Privy   Council   House,   the  ministers  ranked 
themselves  between   the  Cross   and  the  Lucken- 
booths,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  and  the 
nobility  and  gentry  were  stationed  on  the  north  side, 
''  over  against  the  Luckenbooths,  till  they  reached 
up  forgainst  the  Stinking  Style."     All  saluted  his 
Grace  very  low  as  he  passed.     The  supplication 
was  given  in  and  read  by  the  clerk  in  the  forenoon, 
but  as  the  Court  rose  at  twelve  o'clock  for  dinner, 
no   discussion  was  entered  into.      At  half  after 
three,  the  Privy  Councillors  returned  up  the  street 
from  dinner  at  Holyrood.    The  Presbyterians  were 
in  the  same  order  which  they  had   kept  in   the 
forenoon.      When  the  Councillors  resumed  their 
seats,  the  Treasurer  and  Chancellor,  attended  by 
some  of  the  Bishops  and  Privy  Councillors,  retired 
into  the  Banqueting  House.     After  consulting  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  they  sent  for  Lennox,  who 
coming,  they  ushed  the  house.     In  the  end,  it  was 
agreed  to  transmit  the  general  supplication,  and 
two  particular  ones,  to  Court  by  Lennox,   who 
undertook  to  represent,  on  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge, the  difficulties  of  the  case.     In  answer  to  his 
Majesty's  letter,  dated  the  10th,   they  agreed  to 
state  their  readiness  to  comply  in  establishing  the 
Service,  and  in  preventing  n  on -conformists  from 

*  Printed  in  Rothes's  Rel.p.  40,  and  Stev.  p.  201.     Baillic,  p.  21. 
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becoming  magistrates.  Immediately  before  rising, 
they  called  Sutherland  and  Wemyss  to  the  Council 
Board,  and  intimated  to  them  that  no  answer  would 
be  given  to  the  supplications  till  his  Majesty's 
g^racious  pleasure  was  learned  concerning  them. 
These  two  noblemen  went  to  the  rest  of  their 
friends,  who  had  retired  to  the  Laich  House  where 
the  justice  sat,  and  were  there  waiting  the  result. 
When  Sutherland  and  Wemyss  intimated  what  had 
paissed  in  the  Council,  they  were  desired  to  go  back 
to  the  Board  to  entreat  that  they  might  be  adver- 
tised at  the  return  of  the  King's  answer,  and  that 
nothing  farther  should  be  attempted  in  the  interval. 
But  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  were  dispersed 
before  the  two  noblemen  could  execute  their  com- 
mission. This  see-sawing  between  the  executive 
and  deliberative  bodies  of  the  Episcopalians  was 
unfavourable  to  their  cause.  Before  the  advice 
asked  by  the  King's  agents  in  Edinburgh  could  be 
given  by  Laud  in  London,  circumstances  were 
generally  altered  so  far  as  to  require  another  delay 
of  three  weeks  for  obtaining  new  instructions.* 

During  the  whole  of  this  struggle,  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  felt  themselves  awkwardly  situated.  To 
a  man  almost  they  were  in  their  heart  opposed  to 

•  "  Upon  the  dd  of  October,  in  the  afternoon,  there  fell  out  in 
Mnrray  a  great  rain,  dinging  on  night  and  day,  without  clearing  up 
till  the  ISth  of  October.  Waters  and  burns  flowed  oyer  bank  and 
brae;  com  milb,  and  mill  houses,  kilns,  cotts,  folds  wherein  beasts 
were  kept,  all  destroyed.  The  corns  well  stacked,  began  to  moach 
and  rot,  till  they  were  casten  over  again.  Lamentable  to  see,  and 
wher«of  the  like  was  neyer  seen  before ;  doubtless  a  prognostiok  of 
great  tronblet  within  this  land."     Spalding,  p.  41 . 
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Episcopacy.  But  being  so  immediatelj  under  the 
eye  and  patronage  of  the  Court  party,  they  had  a 
difficult  part  to  act.  From  the  first,  they  were  in 
great  distress  that  their  city  was  destined  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  commotion.  They  had  on  this  occa- 
sion been  compelled  by  the  King  to  receive  Sir 
John  Hay  as  their  provost,  and  through  his  autho- 
rity, they  were  prevented  from  joining  with  the 
rest  of  the  burghs  in  the  late  supplication.  This 
was  the  cause  of  grief,  not  only  to  the  citizens  on 
their  own  account,  but  of  serious  apprehensions  to 
the  whole  party.  These  judged  correctly  that  if 
the  service  once  obtained  a  footing  in  the  metro- 
polis, it  would  insensibly  be  forced  on  other 
burghs,  and  so  by  degrees  on  the  whole  country. 
The  leaders  of  the  Presbyterians  took  measures  to 
avert  the  danger.  In  compliance  with  the  King's 
orders,  a  standing  committee  of  seven  Privy  Coun- 
cillors attended  daily  at  Edinburgh,  even  during 
the  vacation  time.  Distraction  was  industriously 
increased  among  the  ordinary  citizens  till  their  fury 
broke  out.  A  crowd  of  men  and  women  rushed 
one  day  on  the  Committee  of  Council,  when  sitting 
in  the  ToUbooth,  crying  with  one  voice,  "  The 
Book  we  will  not  have,''  and  railing  at  Sir  John 
Hay.  The  bailies,  whom  the  people  knew  to  be 
favourable  to  their  cause,  prevailed  on  the  rioters 
to  go  forth  of  the  house ;  but  they  refused  to  go 
from  the  door  until  they  obtained  a  pledge,  that 
Edinburgh  would  as  little  and  as  late  be  troubled 
with  the  Book  as  any  burgh  in  Scotland.  A  suppli- 
cation was  accordingly  given  in  by  the  magistrates 
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of  Edinbui^h  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  craving 
that  the  city  might  be  continued  in  the  like  condition 
with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  Committee  of 
Council  promised  to  transmit  this  supplication  to 
the  King,  and  also  to  report  his  answer  against  the 
17th  October ;  and,  by  way  of  an  apology,  the 
provost  wrote  to  Laud  and  Lord  Stirling,  that  the 
confluence  of  people  from  the  country  had  erased 
every  loyal  sentiment  from  the  minds  of  his  people  ; 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  supplicate,  but  that  he 
would  still  act  up  to  his  Majesty's  orders,  so  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit. 

The  promise  that  the  town  of  Edinburgh  should 
receive  his  Majesty's  answer  by  the  17th,  was  made 
known  through  the  country  by  special  expresses 
sent  by  Johnston.  Noblemen,  gentlemen,  ministers, 
and  burghers,  accordingly  repaired  to  the  metropolis 
at  the  appointed  time,  in  expectation  of  an  answer 
to  the  common  supplication.  The  general  belief 
previous  to  this  warning  was,  that  the  Council 
were  not  again  to  meet  till  the  1st  November.  As 
the  primate  of  St  Andrews  and  the  ministers  from 
life,  had  not  come  to  town,  the  supplicants  began 
to  be  afraid  that  they  had  acted  under  a  false  alarm. 
But  suddenly  it  was  ascertained  that  the  secret 
council  had  actually  convened  to  deliberate  on 
important  despatches  from  Court,  and  that  the 
absence  of  the  primate  was  a  device  to  keep  the 
ministers  of  Fife  from  coming  up  to  town.  Before 
the  Presbyterians  moved  a  single  step,  Balmerino 
and  Henderson  waited  on  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  and 
spent  the  most  part  of  a  day,  as  Guthry  expresses  it. 
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in  getting  their  lesson.  Commissioners  from  two 
hundred  parishes,  lost  no  time  in  giving  to  the 
<;ouncil  clerk  a  joint  supplication  on  the  subject  of 
their  grievances.  The  noblemen,  gentry,  burgesses, 
and  ministers,  met  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first 
time  by  themselves.  The  meeting  opened  with 
prayer.  Then  it  was  asked  of  every  one  individually, 
whether  he  disapproved  of  the  Service  Book. 
When  all  had  answered  that  they  did,  both  from 
the  matter  of  it,  and  the  manner  of  imposing,  the 
most  learned  spoke  at  great  length  to  the  edification 
of  the  weak.  The  Episcopalians  were  not  idle 
while  the  Presbyterians  were  thus  properly  engaged. 
Alarmed  at  the  formidable  concourse  of  supplicants, 
they  took  active  measures  to  break  the  confederacy. 
They  dissolved  the  standing  committee  of  Privy 
Councillors  in  so  far  as  it  regarded  matters  of  the 
Church,  and  passed  an  act,  commanding  the  sup- 
plicants to  leave  town  in  twenty-four  hours  after 
intimation,  under  pain  of  rebellion.  While  the 
Presbyterians  were  engaged  at  their  private  con- 
sultations, the  act  to  this  effect  was  proclaimed  at 
the  Cross,  by  sound  of  trumpet.  But  some  of  the 
supplicants  had  by  accident  left  the  meeting,  and 
heard  the  act  proclaimed,  while  passing  along  the 
street.  These  returned  instantly  to  their  brethren 
with  the  intelligence.  Soon  after  the  first  procla- 
mation, another  was  issued,  removing  the  secret 
Council  and  Court  of  Session  from  Edinburgh,  first 
to  Linlithgow,  and  afterwards  to  Dundee.  Not  con- 
tented with  thus  trying  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  another  Act  was  proclaimed  for  suppressing 
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free  discussion,  by  calling  in  and  burning  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Gillespie,  entitled  *'  A  Dispute  against 
the  English  Popish  Ceremonies/' 

The  two  first  of  these  proclamations  had  been 
partly  foreseen  from  some  incidental  boasting  expres- 
sions of  the  bishops,  and  from  the  tenor  of  the 
proYOst's  despatches  to  the  King.  Hazardous  as 
the  consequences  might  have  been,  the  Presbyte- 
rians at  once  determined  to  enter  into  a  new 
bond  of  union,  and  repel  the  measures  of  the 
Episcopalians,  by  others  still  more  decided  than 
any  that  had  hitherto  been  contemplated.  At 
this  meeting,  Henderson,  now  '^  the  bold  and 
able  leader  of  his  party,''  moved,  that  whereas 
they  had  formerly  petitioned  to  be  freed  from 
the  Service  Book,  they  might  now  complain  of 
the  bishops  as  underminers  of  religion,  and  crave 
justice  to  be  done  upon  them.*  To  this  daring 
measure  many  were  at  first  averse,  and  argued  that 
they  came  only  to  Edinburgh  to  be  freed  from  the 
Service  Book,  but  that  otherwise  they  had  no  cause  of 
quarrel  with  the  bishops.  The  deference  which  all 
were  disposed  to  pay  to  Henderson's  opinion,  and 
the  facetious  and  acute  speeches  which  Rothes  and 
Loudon  made  in  support  of  it,  silenced  opposition. 
Loudon,  Balmerino,  Henderson,  and  Dickson,  were 
appointed  to  make  out  a  complaint  against  the 
bishops,  as  the  authors  of  all  the  troubles  the  Service 
Book   bad  occasioned,    and  to  present  it   to   the 

*  Crawford*!  Liyes,  p.  184. 
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supplicants  on  the  following  morning ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  a  letter  was  written  to  the  Priyj  Coun* 
cil  to  saj,  that  many  of  them  had  private  a&irs  to 
transact  in  town  before  the  term,  and  that  their 
lordships  behoved  either  to  stay  creditors  from 
seeking  their  debts,  or  give  the  Presbyterians  more 
time  to  arrange  their  business. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterians  next  day, 
two  forms  of  complaint  against  the  bishops  were 
presented,  —  the  one  framed  by  Balmerino  and 
Henderson,  and  the  other  by  Loudon  and  Dickson. 
The  western  one  was  unanimously  adopted.*  In  it 
they  stated,  that  while  they  were  in  a  humble 
manner  waiting  for  an  answer  to  their  former  sup- 
plication, they  were,  without  any  known  desert, 
charged  to  leave  the  town  in  twenty-four  hours, 
under  the  pain  of  rebellion,  by  which  the  course  of 
their  supplication  was  interrupted.  Therefore  they 
were  constrained  to  remonstrate  that  the  bishops 
had  introduced  the  Book  of  Canons  and  Common 
Prayer,  containing  different  superstitions,  idolatry, 
and  false  doctrine  ;  that  their  proceedings  were 
contrary  to  his  Majesty's  intentions,  and  subversive 
of  religion  and  liberty.  They,  therefore,  complained 
of  the  prelates  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  to 
trial,  and  that  their  grievances  might  be  fiilly  repre- 
sented to  his  Majesty.  One  copy  of  this  complaint, 
which  became  a  powerful  means  of  effecting  the  revo- 


•  Printed  by  Stevenson,  p.  218,  from  Baillie's  MSS.     Dr  Cook'i 
HittQiy,  p.  890,  vol.  ii. 
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lutioDy  was  extended  on  paper  for  the  Council,  and 
aaoiber  on  parchment,  to  testify  to  after  ages  who 
had  subscribed  it.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  it 
was  subscribed  by  thirty-eight  noblemen,  gentlemen 
without  number,  all  the  ministers  to  the  number  of 
mvenl  hundreds,  by  all  the  burghs,  excepting 
Aberdeen ;  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  names 
were  adhibited  to  it  that  same  night.  A  number  of 
copies  were  also  given  to  the  ministers  to  be  carried 
hraie  to  their  several  parishes,  to  be  subscribed  by 
all  ranks,  and  returned  against  the  next  council  day, 
namely,  the  15th  November.  Baillie  at  first  hesi* 
tated,  but  in  the  end  put  his  hand  to  the  writing,  and 
he  never  afterwards  repented  of  that  subscription. 
This  decisive  step,  and  the  signs  of  the  times, 
paralyzed  Spots  wood.  From  this  time  he  and  the 
bbhops  seldom  appeared  at  the  meetings  of  Privy 
Council.  Baillie  says,  as  all  the  petitioners'  com* 
plaints  ran  mainly  to  have  the  bishops  removed 
from  the  council  table,  they  thought  meet  therefore 
themselves  to  preveen,  lest  if  they  had  been  forced 
to  it,  it  should  have  forestalled  their  cause. 

The  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  no  less  active  in 
forwarding  the  share  of  the  work  intrusted  to 
diem.  They  were  indignant  that  their  supplication 
had  not  been  presented  to  the  King,  that  the  courts 
were  removed,  and  that  they  were  to  be  left  alone 
to  the  power  of  the  provost,  who  was  a  tool  of  the 
bishops.  In  the  morning  of  the  18th  October,  the 
**  honestest  of  the  women"  assembled  at  the  head 
of  Forrester's   Wynd,   to   the    number    of   some 
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hundreds.  They  moved  in  a  body  to  the  house 
where  the  Tovm  Council  was  convened,  making 
the  street  resound  with  many  earnest  cries,  calling 
on  all  for  God's  sake  to  preserve  the  true  religion. 
They  commanded  the  provost  to  join  the  Pk^esby- 
terians  in  their  supplication  and  complaint,  and  to 
restore  Ramsay,  RoUock,  and  Patrick  Henderson, 
who  had  been  silenced ;  and  they  added,  that  unless 
their  requests  were  granted,  the  house  would  be 
burnt  about  their  ears,  and  that  none  of  the  Coun- 
cil need  expect  to  come  out  alive.  Dr  Sydserf, 
Bishop  of  Galloway,  unfortunately  came  in  the 
way  of  the  matrons  when  they  were  thus  quite  in 
the  spirit  for  tumult.  It  had  long  before  been 
asserted  by  the  Earl  of  Dumfries,  that  the  doctor 
wore  a  crucifix  of  gold  under  his  vest.  While  the 
bishop  was  pressing  himself  through  the  crowd  to 
get  into  the  Tolbooth,  where  he  was  to  be  examined 
as  a  witness  in  some  civil  cause,  the  question  was 
asked,  and  hands  were  laid  upon  him  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact.  After  having  been  much  jostled,  he 
was  drawn  by  some  friends  into  the  door  of  the 
Council  House.  Here  the  matter  would  have 
ended,  had  not  Traquair  and  his  followers  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  bishop,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
tutor.  With  much  difiSculty  these  forced  their  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  place  where  the  bishop 
was  ;  but  they  found  it  rather  a  prison  than  a  pro- 
tection. Thus  beset,  they  sent  privately  to  the 
magistrates  for  assistance ;  but  an  answer  was 
returned,  that   they  were   confined  in  their  own 
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Council  House,  which  was  filled  with  citizens 
threatening  murder  unless  compliance  was  granted 
to  their  demand.  On  this,  Traquair  and  the  bishop, 
with  their  followers,  forced  their  way  up  to  the 
Town  Council  House,  where  it  was  resolved  hj  the 
magistrates  and  treasurer,  that  every  request  of  the 
rioters  should  be  granted  "  very-  willinglie."  Com- 
missioners were  accordingly  appointed  to  join  with 
the  supplicants,  and  an  act  to  reinstate  the  suspended 
ministers  or  readers  was  passed  and  proclaimed  at 
the  cross.  This  concession  at  once  calmed  the 
opposition  to  the  magistrates ;  but  the  fate  of  the 
bishop  still  remained  to  be  determined.  When 
Traquair  and  two  of  the  bailies,  with  their  followers, 
went  back  to  relieve  him  from  the  place  where  he 
was  still  confined,  the  cry  was  raised,  *'  God  defend 
all  those  who  defend  God's  cause."  "  God  con- 
found the  Service  Book  and  all  the  maintainers  of 
if  And  notwithstanding  many  entreaties  and 
assurances  that  their  grievances  would  be  redressed, 
the  fury  of  the  crowd  increased,  till  Traquair  was 
thrown  down  on  the  street,  and  his  hat,  cloak,  and 
white  staff  pulled  from  him  ;  and  thus,  like  a 
notorious  malefactor,  says  Rushworth,  was  the 
treasurer  carried  by  the  crowd  to  where  the  bishop 
was  anxiously  expecting  his  return  to  relieve  him. 
At  last.  Sir  J.  Murray  of  Ravelrig  was  sent  to 
David  Home's  house,  where  the  noblemen  were 
convened,  to  procure  their  aid  in  quelling  the  riot. 
Lord  Loudon,  and  a  few  other  noblemen,  came 
down,  and  succeeded  in  conducting  the  treasurer 
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and  bishop  quietly  along  the  street.  '^  These  keepet 
off  the  throng  reasonably  well  till  they  came  to 
Traquair's  house  in  Niderie's  Wynd,  when  the 
people  called  the  bishop  a  Jesuit  Papist  lown  and 
betrayer  of  religion/'  On  this  the  courage  of  the 
provost  failed  him  ;  but  on  being  assured  that  the 
crowd  was  made*  up  merely  of  a  pack  of  poor 
women,  he  regained  his  resolution,  and  got  to  his 
own  house.  The  mob  afterwards  broke  his  windows, 
but  were  dispersed  by  the  servants,  who  fired  a 
musket  at  them,  charged  only  with  powder.  No 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  question,  far  less  to 
punish.  It  is  in  vain  to  assert,  that  these  riots  were 
simultaneous,  or  that  they  were  entirely  discounte- 
nanced by  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterians.  During 
the  whole  troubles,  the  populace  came  upon  the 
stage,  acted  their  part,  and  retired  in  a  way  too 
critical  for  their  unaided  capacities.  That  it  was 
part  of  the  tactics  of  the  Presbyterians  to  secure  the 
concurrence  of  the  populace,  is  farther  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  about  this  period  a  petition  was  given 
in  to  the  Privy  Council  against  the  Liturgy  and 
Canons  in  the  name  of  all  the  men,  women,  children, 
and  servants  of  Edinburgh. 

This  second  tumult,  therefore,  was  more  impor- 
tant than  the  former ;  because,  in  the  first,  none 
but  the  rabble  appeared,  but  the  rioters  were  now 
confessedly  people  of  rank  and  respectability  as 
citizens.  Instead  of  permitting  reproaches  to  be 
continued  against  the  tumult  in  July,  the  nobility 
and  gentlemen  henceforth  defended  it  openly.  "  Let 
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any  one,"  says  Lord  Rothes,  *^  who  hath  found  the 
comfort,  and  knoweth  the  binding  power  of  true 
religion,  judge  if  this  people  deserve  that  censure 
and  imputation  which  the  bishops  would  rub  upon 
them  for  opposing  their  project.  Who  pressed  that 
form  of  service  contrare  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
this  kingdome  ?  who  dared,  in  their  conventicles, 
contrive  a  form  of  God's  public  worship  contrary  to 
that  established  by  the  general  consent  of  this  kirk 
and  state — borrowing  a  pattern  from  those  inferior 
to  us  in  reformation,  with  some  impudent  additions 
from  Rome  itself ;  and  taking  the  Fri vie  Council  at 
so  privie  a  time,  as  they  did  not  by  very  few  exceed 
seven,  (that  is  a  quorum  which  they  may  always 
have  out  of  their  own  number  for  any  their  accus- 
tomed good  turns,  there  being  nine  or  ten  of  the 
fourteen  bishops  on  the  council,)  to  add  their 
authority  to  the  book,  who  had  no  more  power  to 
authorize  than  the  bishops  to  frame  it ;  this  being  a 
work  only  for  a  National  Assembly  and  Parliament, 
to  whom  the  council  is  subaltern,  and  by  whom  for 
this  is  censurable.  So  that  if  any  fault  or  violence 
had  been  committed  by  any  of  the  subjects  in 
resisting  or  seeking  the  abolition  of  that  book,  they 
might  retort  the  bishops  framing  and  the  council 
authorizing  to  be  the  first  and  principal  causes 
necessitating  either  disobedience  to  God  and  breach 
of  our  laws,  or  else  resisting  those  evils  which  would 
bring  the  judgment  of  God  on  the  land."*     Since 

*  Rothes^s  Relation,  p.  15;  RapiD,  vol.  x.  p.  333;  Rushwortb,  ii. 
p.  405 ;  Larg^e  Declaratioii,  p.  40 ;  Mr  Brodie's  Hist.  ii.  p.  464. 
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the  supplicants  made  up  their  mind  to  make  a  tool 
of  the  mobocracj,  it  was  well  judged  to  leaven  the 
lump  with  as  much  of  the  inore  influential  classes 
as  might  restrain  their  proceedings. 

In  the  evening  of  this  tumultuous  day,  (at  eight 
o'clock,  after  supper,)  as  many  of  the  supplicants  as 
could  convene,  assembled  in  Balmerino's  lodgings, 
at  David  Home's,  when  it  was  resolved,  that  in  case 
any  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  High  Commis- 
sion, their  jurisdiction  should  be  declined,  and  that 
all  the  supplicants  should  petition  the  Council 
against  such  unlawful  judicatories.  Their  next 
meeting  was  appointed  for  the  15th  November.  It  is 
said  that,  at  this  meeting,  there  was  more  harmony, 
mutual  love,  zeal,  and  gravity,  than  had  been  in  any 
meeting  of  ministers  for  forty  years  past.  Mr 
Alexander  Ramsay  began  with  prayer ;  Balmerino 
and  Loudon  spoke  with  great  effect.  Several  of 
the  ministers  gave  much  encouragement  to  their 
brethren,  and  Mr  Abernethy  exhorted  the  nobles 
and  gentry  that,  as  they  had  been  thus  exemplary 
unto  the  people,  in  a  seasonable  appearance  for  the 
interest  of  religion,  they  ought  now  to  be  no  less 
so  in  the  reformation  of  their  own  persons  and 
families.  The  same  evening  the  bishops  fled  to 
Dalkeith,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  ;  and  the 
Provost  went  from  Holyrood  to  Leith,  swearing  at 
the  town  of  Edinburgh  that  he  would  never  come 
among  them  again,  and  that  next  morning  he  would 
be  gone  for  Court. 

Next  morning  Traquair  sent  for  Rothes  by  seven 
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o'clock.     After  talking  of  the  riot,  and  stating  that 
the  Provost  was  so  much   terrified  when  in  the 
Council  House,  that  he  would  have  made  a  hole 
in  the  roof  and  stolen  out  if  he  durst,   Traquair 
mentioned,  that  the  Provost  then,  and  in  the  Council, 
declared  that  the  frequent  meetings  of  the  suppli- 
cants had  incensed  the  people,  and  that  even  some 
gentlemen  were  seen  stirring  up  the  sedition  among 
them.     Rothes  replied,  that  the  saddle  should  be 
placed  on  the  right  horse ;  that  the  gentry  had  twice 
been  solicited  to  join  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
and  had  refused ;  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  blamed 
but  the  great  cause, — the  people's  fears  of  a  change 
of  religion.      Rothes  also  complained,  that  to  all 
the  petitions  which  had  been  sent  to  the  King,  no 
specific  answer  had  been  returned  ;  that  they  knew 
not  what  course  his  Majesty  would  follow ;  that  he 
acted,  in  matters  regarding  Scotland,  without  the 
aid  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England  ;  and  that  even 
the  secretary  knew  not  what  the  last  despatches 
contained,  because  the  Duke  of  Lennox  had  penned 
them  himself.     Traquair  approved  of  the  ^*  Inglis 
service  as  a  good  mids."   When  Rothes  disapproved, 
Traquair,  cursing,  said,  **  he  was  bred  in  Fyfe.'' 
Rothes  replied,  that  "  he  was  long  a  Papist,  till 
having  craved  of  God  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  his 
desire  had  been  granted,  which  truth  he  would  not  for 
a  world  now  quit.'*    In  a  conversation  which  Rothes 
had  with  Archbishop  Spotswood,  the  latter  alleged 
that  the  Service  Book  was  worse  interpreted  than 
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was  reasonable,  and  laughing,  he  said,  that  ^'  the 
Bishop  of  Dary  and  the  Prince  Tutor  had  both 
declared  that  there  had  not  been  such  a  Liturgy 
since  the  year  600/'  Rothes  replied,  that  **  these 
were  esteemed  the  most  unsound  men  in  Ireland 
or  England,  and  that  their  approbation  said  as  little 
for  the  Service  Book  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  the 
Primate  of  Canterbury  ; "  whereupon  Spotswood 
laughed,  and  said  ^*  what  needed  this  resistance  ?  If 
the  King  would  turn  Papist,  we  behoved  to  obey 
because  there  was  no  resisting  of  princes/'  Rothes 
being  in  the  Duke  of  Lennox's  lodgings  the 
morning  his  grace  took  his  departure  for  London, 
Lennox  had  occasion  to  tell  a  jest  wherein  one 
had  forgiven  another,  and  desired  fair  play  in  time 
coming ;  but  Rothes  turned  the  joke  on  his  grace, 
by  desiring  that  the  Service  Book  might  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  Presbyterians  might  have 
fair  play  in  time  coming.  * 

*  **  Thesaurer  aud  Southesk  meittiDg  in  Durie*s  house  at  their 
return  from  Lithg^ow,  sent  for  Rothes  on  Fryday,  8th  December,  at 
night,  Dury  being  present,  wher  the  Thesaurer  spoke  to  Rothes  more 
frelie  then  ever,  having  never  befoir  shown  directlie  his  own  parti- 
cular dislyke  of  the  Service  Book,  did  ther  declair  he  wold  rather 
lay  doune  his  whyte  staff  than  practise  it,  and  wold  writ  bis  mynd 
finite  to  his  Majestio,"  p.  43.  Again,  p.  44,  **  My  Lord  Roxburgh 
did  flee  out  in  many  great  oathes,  that  we  wold  irritate  a  good  King 
in  dealing  with  him  in  so  peremptorie  and  rude  manner ;  acknow- 
ledging with  all  that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  it,  and  that  he  feared  he 
wold  imploy  all  his  powers  to  maintaine  that  which  we  sought  in  so 
rude  a  manner  to  overthrow.  Mr  Hendersone  did  reprove  him  for 
his  oft  swearing." 

As  Rothes's  Relation  has  been  printed  merely  as  a  private  contri- 
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The  fact  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh  having  joined 
the  supplicants,  had  much  influence  in  bringing 
other  burghs  which  were  formerly  indifferent  over 
to  the  same  course.  These,  once  engaged,  became 
the  most  furious  of  any.  The  ministers,  on  their 
return  from  Edinburgh,  took  every  means  to  keep 
up  the  opposition  to  Episcopacy,  and  to  spread  the 
intelligence  of  the  intended  meeting  on  the  15th 
November.  At  the  appointed  time,  a  greater  mul- 
titude than  formerly,  and  of  all  sorts,  came  from 
every  quarter  to  Edinburgh  with  their  supplications. 
Among  the  noblemen  who  had  not  been  there  on 
the  former  occasions,  now  appeared  the  Maorquis  of 
Montrose.  His  presence  in  defence  of  Presbyteri- 
anism,  ''was  most  taken  notice  of."  '' When  the 
bishops  heard  that  he  was  come  to  Edinburgh  to 
join  in  hostile  measures  against  the  King,  they  were 
somewhat  affrighted,  having  that  esteem  of  his  parts 
that  they  thought  it  time  to  prepare  for  a  storm 
when  he  engaged."  But  little  did  either  the  King 
or  the  bishops  dream  at  this  period  that  his  intre- 
pidity in  surmounting  difficulties,  (equal  to  that  of 
Ceesar  or  of  Napoleon,)  was  in  three  or  four  years 
to  strike  so  much  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  very 
men  whose  cause  he  was  now  espousing. 

bation,  by  one  of  the  members,  to  the  Baonatyne  Club,  and  to  some 
of  the  great  libraries,  from  which  it  is  not  gcuerally  given  out,  the 
extracts  from  the  work  (which  throws  light  not  only  on  our  subject, 
but  on  the  manners  of  the  age)  are  giyen  at  greater  length  than  would 
ha?e  been  necessary  if  the  book  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
For  minute  details,  see  Charobers*8  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scot- 
land, from  1638  till  1660. 
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Serious  fears  were  entertained  on  this  occasion, 
that  those  in  authority  would  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  city.  The  number  of  suppli- 
cants, who  had  now  come  to  Edinburgh,  had 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  the  spirit  by 
which  they  had  been  actuated  on  former  occasions, 
promised  little  for  their  peaceable  demeanour  on  the 
present.  Traquair,  therefore,  besought  the  nobles 
to  prevail  on  the  supplicants  instantly  to  return  to 
their  homes,  before  the  lords  of  Privy  Council  came 
from  Linlithgow,  where  they  were  deliberating 
what  measures  to  adopt.  The  nobles  thought  it 
impossible  for  them  to  grant  this  request ;  but  they 
Gk>n8ented  that  the  supplicants  should  carry  them- 
selves quietly,  and  appear  as  little  as  possible  on  the 
street.  Accordingly,  that  the  crowd  might  be 
kept  within  bounds,  it  was  arranged  that  the  sup- 
plicants of  every  shire  should  meet  in  a  house  by 
themselves,  and  communicate  their  minds  to  those 
of  other  counties,  by  commissioners.  At  the 
Council,  it  was  agreed  that  Traquair,  Lauderdale, 
and  Lorn,"*  should  try  to  persuade  the  nobles  con- 
vened, of  the  danger  and  illegality  of  meeting  so 
frequently,  and  in  such  numbers.  They  therefore 
waited  on  the  supplicating  nobles,  and  argued,  see- 
ing his  Majesty  had  promised  not  to  enforce  the 
Service  till  better  advised,  and  since  he  had 
pardoned  the  late  tumults,  that  the  supplicants 
seemed  determined  to  force  an  answer  from  his 

*  Lorn  is  generally  denomiaated  Argyle  in  this  work.     His  father 
died  soon  after  this  period,  when  be  succeeded  to  his  titles. 
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Majesty,  and  without  reason  to  irritate  his  advisers. 
The  supplicants  replied,  that  they  were  neither 
impatient  nor  distrustful  of  his  Majesty's  answer, 
but  that  they  were  anxious  that  all  their  demands 
should  be  made  known  to  the  King.  They  said, 
that  as  all  the  lieges  had  a  common  concern  in 
these  matters,  their  joint  concurrence  in  waiting  for 
an  answer  was  a  duty  enjoined  on  them  by  reason, 
law,  custom,  and,  above  all,  by  a  regard  to  their 
own  interest.  In  proof  of  this,  they  cited  the 
incontrovertible  axiom  of  King  James,  in  his  speech 
on  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  that  pro  arts  et  focis  et 
patre  patrue^  no  man  should  keep  silent,  and  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  commonwealth  should  stir  at 
once,  not  as  divided  members,  but  as  a  solid  lump* 
They  repeated,  that  they  had  every  wish  to  give 
offence  to  none,  and  that  although  their  numbers 
were  great,  they  had  divided  themselves  into  small 
companies,  kept  within  doors,  and  appointed  all 
communications  to  be  held  with  each  other  by 
commissioners,  in  the  quietest  manner.  They  also 
signified  that  they  were  willing  to  choose  a  few  of 
the  noblemen,  two  gentlemen  from  every  shire,  one 
minister  from  each  Presbytery,  and  one  burgess 
from  every  burgh,  as  commissioners  to  act  for  the 
whole.  They  demanded  that  all  their  grievances, 
and  especially  their  complaint  against  the  bishops, 
who  had  wrongfully  called  them  rebellious  subjects, 
should  be  fully  represented.  They  stated,  that  the 
scandalous  imputation  of  this  sin  was  more  intoler- 
able to  them  than  death,  since  no  other  word  or 
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motion  had  ever  been  among  them,  that  tended 
farther  than  to  supplicate  in  the  most  submissive 
way  allowed  to  meanest  subjects.  But,  in  con- 
clusion, thej  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  if  the 
councillors  refused  to  recommend  their  supplication, 
they  would  clear  themselves  by  a  declaration  to  his 
Majesty*  The  three  lords  of  privy  council  stated, 
that  they  were  forbidden  to  transmit  the  supplica- 
tions to  Court,  and  that  were  they  even  to  send  a 
declaration  of  their  own,  it  would  be  stopped  before 
it  reached  the  royal  presence.  The  Presbyterians 
argued,  that  their  supplication  was  merely  a  vindi- 
cation  of  their  conduct,  and  a  complaint  against 
such  as  called  them  rebellious ;  and  they  requested 
that  if  the  councillors  durst  not  receive  petitions, 
they  might  take  and  transmit  information  against 
the  Service  Book,  Book  of  Canons,  and  High  Com- 
mission, and  against  all  other  innovations.  The 
councillors  hinted  in  reply,  that  the  Presbyterians 
had  taken  too  much  in  hand,  and  that  they  should 
proceed  only  against  the  Service  Book  at  that  time. 
The  Presbyterians  said,  as  they  found  so  much  pre- 
judice to  the  law  of  Church  and  State,  and  to  the 
liberty,  fortune,  and  person  of  the  subjects,  they 
were  determined  to  do  their  part,  and  to  remit  to 
his  Majesty  to  do  what  he  pleased.  In  the  end, 
the  councillors  stated,  that  they  expected  his 
Majesty's  answer  in  a  few  days,  and  that  if  the 
body  of  the  supplicants  would  leave  the  town 
quietly,  they  would  invite  their  commissioners  to 
receive  the  information  whenever  it  came  to  hand. 
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If  such  should  turn  out  to  be  satisfactory,  thej 
would  request  power  from  the  King  to  transmit  the 
complaints  of  the  Presbyterians  to  Court }  and 
they  promised,  that  they  would  in  the  meantime 
persuade  the  bishops  to  practise  no  innovation* 
fiut,  they  added,  that  as  these  were  motions  origi- 
nating in  themselves  from  a  desire  of  peace,  they 
behooved  to  get  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
council,  and  craved  till  next  day  to  advise  with 
them.  Although  these  propositions  tended  to  delay, 
the  supplicants  approved  of  them.  In  accordance 
with  their  spirit,  it  was  arranged  that  as  many  of 
the  nobility  as  pleased,  two  gentlemen  from  every 
county,  one  minister  from  every  Presbytery,  and  one 
burgess  from  every  burgh,  should  represent  the  whole 
body  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  that  Henderson  and 
Dickson  should  constitute  part  of  the  Council  of 
nobles.  It  was  also  arranged,  that  as  the  attendance 
of  all  the  commissioners  would  only  be  required  on 
ffictraordinary  occasions,  Rothes,  Montrose,  Lind- 
say, and  Loudon,  for  the  nobles  ;  the  lairds  of  Keir, 
Cuningham,  and  Auldbar,  for  the  shires  ;  two  late 
bailies  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  provost  of  Culross, 
for  the  burghs ;  and  Cuningham  at  New  Cum- 
nock, and  Ramsay  at  Dumfries,  should  constantly 
reside  at  Edinburgh,  to  act  for  the  rest  as  occa- 
sion might  require,  and,  upon  emergency,  timeously 
to  convene  the  whole  country.  * 

*  Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  318,  and  the  other 
writers  of  the  period. 
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The  commissioners  thus  appointed,  waited  upon 
the  Council  at  Holyrood  next  day,  l6th  November. 
When  the  conditions  mentioned  the  night  before 
were  agreed  to,  the  commissioners  desired  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  again  convening  the  people  in 
case  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  King's  answer  ; 
Secondly,  they  demanded  satisfaction  of  those  bishops 
who  had  slandered  them  as  rebellious ;  Thirdly,  that 
the  ordinary  courts  should  be  restored  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  that  the  inhabitants  should  not  be  pro- 
secuted for  the  late  riots ;  Fourthly,  that  the  Council 
should  try  to  prevail  on  the  bishops  to  restore  to 
Edinburgh  their  ordinary  ministers,  Ramsay  and 
RoUock ;  that  the  practice  of  the  Service  was  to  be 
left  off  till  the  King's  answer  was  received ;  and. 
Lastly,  that  the  supplicants  were  to  have  a  warrant 
for  meeting  in  their  several  shires  for  choosing  com- 
missioners. These  propositions  were  not  met  with 
a  decided  refusal  as  a  whole;  but  the  Council 
endeavoured,  by  softening  down  one  of  them, 
declaring  their  inability  in  regard  to  another,  and 
partly  complying  with  a  third,  to  render  the  whole 
in  a  great  measure  innocuous.  They  slighted  the 
slander  of  the  bishops  as  words  of  passion  unworthy 
of  remembrance.  They  could  not  interfere  with 
the  affairs  of  Edinburgh  in  the  absence  of  their 
Provost }  and  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  engaged 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  chancellor  that  the 
readers  might  be  restored.  * 

*  Tho  intemperate  perseTerance  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  in  \mng 
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Having  arranged  matters  as  far  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  require,  the  supplicants  resolved  to  return 
to  thdr  several  homes.  On  the  evening  before  thej 
IdBt  town,  (17th  November,)  twenty-four  noblemen, 
many  gentry,  ministers,  and  burgesses,  met  and 
exhorted  one  another  to  a  religious  life,  like  the 
holy  profession  they  petitioned  for.  On  this  occa- 
sion many  hearty  prayers  for  his  Majesty  were 
enjoined  to  be  put  up,  both  in  public  and  in  private. 
This  was  esteemed  by  all  the  special  mean  to  end 
their  troubles,  and  to  purchase  the  restitution  of 
truth.  *^  More  reverence,''  says  Rothes,  ^'  more 
expression  of  true  and  religious  love  to  his  Majesty's 
person,  more  promises  of  hearty  prayers  from  all  for 
his  spiritual  and  temporal  good,  were  never  among 
subjects.*'  True  and  lawful  obedience  was  avowed^ 
and  promises  were  made  by  every  one,  better  to 
inform  such  as  misled  the  King,  and  thereby  dimi-* 
nished  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects.  Then  after  a 
fervent  public  prayer,  the  supplicants  bid  good 
night  to  each  other  with  true  and  indissoluble 
affection,  the  fruit  of  heavenly  influence,  with  a 
willing  forgiveness  of  past  injuries,  and  with  the 

the  Serrioe  Book,  waa  prodactive  of  harm  to  the  cause  of  Episcopacy. 
In  tiie  name  of  Ood,  the  King,  and  himself,  he  discharged  the  Town 
Conneil  from  nominatuig  a  commissioner  to  supplicate.  One  Sabbath 
he  went  to  the  pulpit  armed  with  pistols,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
snd  tenrants,  all  prepared  for  hostilities.  They  entered  church  before 
the  people  had  assembled,  closed  the  doors  behind  them,  and  by  them** 
selves  went  over  the  Service.  The  people  remained  at  the  door  till 
the  bishop  came  out,  when  they  fell  upon  him  so  roughly,  that  he 
hardly  escaped  out  of  their  hands  unshiin,  and  was  forced  for  the 
safety  of  his  life  to  leave  his  bishoprick,  and  even  to  flee  the  kingdom. 
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kindest  looks  and  embraceB.  Surely  such  subjects 
m  tbese  would  have  been  kept  from  actual  rebellion, 
bad  even  a  small  share  of  toleration  been  shewn 
them.  But  at  this  time  the  president  slipped  to 
Court  with  information  so  hard,  that  the  King  was 
penrive,  and  did  not  eat  welL  He  was  a  great 
enemy  to  the  supplicants }  and  this  visit  caused 
much  discontentment  to  all.  * 

Thus,  then,  were  the  fitmous  committees  of  Free* 
byterians  erected,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  sitting  in  four  separate  rooms,  or  at  four 
several  tables  in  the  Parliament  House,  came  to  be 
so  well  known  in  the  history  of  the  period  by  the 
name  of  Tables.  Each  of  the  four  Tables  consisted 
of  four  individuals,  making  in  all  a  cabinet  of  six* 
teen,  namely,  four  noblemen,  four  gentlemen,  four 
ministers,  and  four  burgesses.  A  member  from  each 
of  these  again  constituted  a  chief  Table  of  last 
resort,  making  a  supreme  council  of  four  members 
only.  But  besides  these,  the  Table  of  gentry  was 
divided  into  many  subordinate  ones,  according  to 
their  several  shires.  Any  proposed  measure  origi- 
nating in  the  country  was  first  laid  before  die 
subordinate  table  of  the  district,  then  subjected  to 
the  consideration  of  the  general  Table  of  sixteen, 
and  again  to  the  decision  of  the  Table  of  the 
four  commissioners,  where  every  binding  resolution 
was  finally  taken.  Although  the  Table  of  last  resort 
was,  when  constituted,  meant  to  consist  of  a  com- 

•  BaiUie,  M88.  rol.  i.  p.  SO,  and  Rothes'  Relation,  p.  28. 
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iDissioiier  from  each  of  the  other  four  Tables,  yet  in 
practice  it  very  soon  consisted  only  of  two  or  three 
of  the  most  active  nobles,  and  the  two  leading 
clergymen,  namely,  Rothes,  Loudon,  and  Balme* 
rino^  and  Henderson  and  Dickson,  Here,  for  the 
most  part,  the  di£Ferent  steps  of  procedure  were  boUi 
suggested  and  decided  upon.*  Here,  then,  we  bid 
adieu  to  the  crowd  as  supplicants.  They  retired  to 
their  homes,  and  intrusted  the  sole  management  to 
their  superiors,  till  at  the  bidding  of  these,  they 
again  appeared,  to  sig^  the  Covenant ;  and  after- 
wards, at  the  signal  of  war,  when,  to  a  man, 
they  buckled  on  their  armour,  and  marched  to 
the  battle  field.  The  submission  and  promptitude 
with  which  they  retired  to  the  country,  indicated 
a  spirit  more  appalling  than  the  uproar  of  the 
two  riots.  Much  credit  has  been  given  to  the 
Presbyterians  for  the  acute  policy  they  exhibited 
in  establishing  these  Tables.  But  after  all,  they 
seem  rather  to  have  arisen  gradually  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to  have  been  recom- 
mended to  the  supplicants  by  the  Privy  Council, 
who  in  doing  so  were  blind  to  the  consequences. 
The  petitioners  had  flocked  to  Edinburgh  in  immense 


*  Baillie  facetiomly  states,  that  at  the  request  of  Lord  Montgomery, 
he  attended  as  a  commissioner  at  the  table  of  the  ministers ;  but  they 
had  nothing  to  do  except  to  give  their  presence,  for  in  effect  all  was 
done  by  the  wit  and  grace  of  the  two  archbishops,  Mr  Alexander 
Henderson  and  Bfr  D.  Dickson,  joined  with  two  or  three  of  the 
noblemen.  Ho  adds,  **  In  our  room  we  could  scarcely  get  our  ooanle- 
naace  kept  for  lack  of  purpose," 
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numbers  ;  they  had  been  accused  of  sowing  sedition 
among  the  citizens.  The  Councillors,  afraid  of  a 
general  insurrection,  besought  the  supplicants  not 
to  meet  in  crowds  on  the  streets,  but  in  separate 
companies,  and  to  appoint  commissioners  to  confer 
with  each  other  and  with  them.  Although  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  was  the  pretence  on  the 
part  of  the  Privy  Council  for  recommending  these 
alrangements,  yet  a  desire  to  disunite  the  party, 
and  to  engender  differences  of  opinion  and  distrust 
among  them,  was  the  motive.  By  acting  thus  in 
detachments,  the  Presbyterians  were  rendered  more 
open  to  the  effects  of  bribery  or  intimidation. 
Perhaps,  too,  some  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council,  in  the  erection  of  these  tables,  secretly 
forwarded  the  cause  which  they  openly  professed 
to  oppose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Presbyterians, 
confident  in  their  union,  felt  the  hardship  at  that 
season,  and  in  these  times  of  poverty  and  bad  roads, 
of  bringing  up  so  often  such  crowds  from  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  country.  About  this 
period,  too,  the  Council  met  sometimes  at  Edin- 
^burgh  one  day,  and  at  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  or 
Dalkeith  the  next  morning;  and  they  were  careful 
to  protract  business  as  much  as  possible,  with  the 
view  of  tiring  out  the  patience  of  the  supplicants, 
and  of  emptying  the  meal-pocks  of  the  peasantry. 
In  this  way,  the  first  constitution  of  the  Tables 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  mutual  conveniency, 
if  not  of  necessity.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  their 
erection  proved  to  be  an  important  event  in  the 
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history  of  the  period.  They  soon  became  a  new 
representative  government  in  Scotland.  They  in  the 
end  usurped  the  authority  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  issued  orders  which  were  every  where  obeyed 
with  more  promptitude  than  those  of  the  most 
despotic  of  sovereigns.  Like  the  piston  in  the 
steam  engine,  these  Tables  gave  the  command  of  the 
whole  Presbyterian  machinery.  Through  them,  by 
the  moving  of  their  hand,  a  few  nobles  and  the 
**  two  archbishops^^*  while  sitting  in  Edinburgh, 
could  at  once  stop  or  set  in  motion  every  wheiel, 
however  huge  or  remote,  and  send  their  commands 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  distant  glen  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  skyrocket. 

Immediately  after  these  conferences  with  the 
supplicants,  the  Councillors  wrote  to  the  King,  and 
to  Lord  Stirling,  his  Scottish  secretary,  that  as  the 
term  was  the  period  for  paying  debts  and  implir 
menting  bargains,  it  had  been  thought  fit  that  there 
should  be  no  proclamation  prohibiting  the  people 
from  the  country  remaining  in  town,  and  that 
if  there  had  been,  the  obedience  to  it  would  have 
been  refused.  They  mentioned  the  arrangements 
made  with  the  Commissioners  to  prevent  the 
tumultuous  confluence  of  disorderly  people.  They 
stated,  that  the  Presbyterians  had  accused  the 
Qouncil  of  not  having  fully  represented  to  the 
King  their  objection  to  the  Service  Book,  and  the 
danger  which  they  apprehended  from  the  unbounded 
power  of  the  High  Commission.  And  in  conclusiont 
it  was  added,  that  the  supplicants  had  gone  quietly 
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home,  under  an  assurance  that  thej  were  to  receive, 
through  their  Commissioners,  his  Majesty's  answer 
80  soon  as  the  same  came  to  hand. 

About  the  end  of  November,  the  Tables  ascer- 
tained that  Roxburgh  had  returned  from  court, 
kind  had  appointed  a  meeting  of  Council  to  be  held 
at  Linlithgow,  on  the  7th  December.  It  also  trans- 
pired that  he  had  brought  down  instructions,  dated 
15th  November,  commanding  the  Council  to  give 
full  credit  to  their  lordships'  information,  and  to  the 
remedies  recommended.  The  Tables  lost  no  time 
in  calling  a  full  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  5th  December.  On  the  6th,  Traquair  and 
Roxburgh  waited  on  the  Commissioners  to  prevent 
fhem  from  going  to  Linlithgow  next  daj,  under 
the  promise  that  nothing  would  be  attempted  pre- 
judicial to  Presbjrterianism,  and  that  another  Council 
should  be  held  within  four  days,  when  the  Commis- 
sioners would  get  a  full  hearing  of  what  they  had 
to  state.  The  request  was  complied  with  on  the 
part  of  the  supplicants. 

The  Council,  on  the  7th,  issued  three  proclama- 
tions, two  o{  them  r^arding  their  own  meetings, 
and  those  of  the  civil  Courts,  and  a  third  respecting 
the  general  complaints  of  the  Presbjrterians.  In 
this  last  proclamation,  it  was  stated,  that  the  late 
disgraceful  tumults  had  induced  the  King  to  delay 
consideration  of  the  supplication ;  but  as  hisMajesty 
was  unwilling  that  his  subjects  should  have  unne- 
cessary doubts  and  fears,  he  declared  that  he 
abhorred  all  the  superstition  of  Popery  —  that  he 
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would  allow  nothing  within  his  dominions  but  that 
which  would  tend  to  the  adyancement  of  true 
religion,  as  it  is  presently  professed  in  Scotland  *— 
and  that  nothing  would  be  done  against  the  laud- 
able  laws  of  that  his  native  kingdom.  This  procla* 
mation,  apparently  so  conciliatory,  was  perhaps 
more  permanently  disastrous  in  its  consequences 
than  any  Charles  ever  issued  north  of  the  Tweed* 
Here  the  Presbyterians  detected  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  King's  unfortunate  disposition  to  equivocate 
with  his  subjects.  By  the  true  religion,  his  Majesty 
evidently  wished  Presbytery  to  be  understood^ 
while  he  meant  Episcopacy.  By  the  religion  pre- 
sently professed,  he  meant  that  which  contained  the 
hierarchy,  but  he  expressed  himself  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  make  it  be  supposed  that  he  had  yielded  to  the 
supplicants ;  and  by  the  laudable  laws  of  the  land» 
he  understood  only  such  as  were  enacted  after  his 
fiither's  accession  to  the  crown  of  England.  So 
contemptible  a  subterfuge  on  the  part  of  an 
enlightened  monarch,  to  his  own  irritated  and 
injured  subjects,  shewed  how  utterly  ignorant  the 
Court  of  Charles  were  of  the  abilities  of  their 
opponents,  and  let  the  Presbyterians  into  a  secret 
which  was  never  afterwards  foi^otten,  and  which, 
by  leading  to  a  general  feeling  of  distrust,  taught 
the  supplicants  to  ^'  spell  the  King  backwards,''---- 
to  turn  the  wrong  side  of  all  his  actions  out,  and  to 
look  for  loop-holes  even  where  they  were  never 
intended  to  be  made.     From  this  moment,   the 
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Presbyterians  saw,  or  imagined  that  they  saw,  his 
Miyesty's  determination  to  trifle  with  their  grie- 
vances —  that  he  was  very  far  from  desisting  from 
what  he  had  undertaken,  and  still  fitrther  from 
pardoning  the  late  disorders  at  Edinburgh.  There- 
fore, they  resolved  now  not  only  to  secure  them* 
selves  against  his  resentment,  but  also  to  cause  all 
the  innovations  complained  of  to  be  abolished.* 
^  On  the  7th  of  December,  Rothes,  Loudon, 
Montrose,  Lindsay,  and  Auldbar,  had  a  conference 
with  Traquair  and  Roxburgh.  The  two  Councillors 
stated,  how  graciously  the  King  had  acted  by  the 
late  proclamation,  in  having  removed  any  appre- 
hension of  religion  being  changed ;  advised  them  not 
to  take  too  much  in  hand,  but  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  removal  of  the  Service  Book,  in  the 
order  and  time  of  doing  which  the  King  might 
prescribe.  They  also  desired  the  supplicants  to 
present  their  petitions  separately  by  provinces,  and 
at  difierent  diets,  because  the  King  esteemed  their 
present  procedure  to  be  a  mutinous  combination. 
In  reply,  the  Commissioners  stated,  that  they  never 
doubted  his  Majesty's  love  to  religion,  but  on  the 
contrary,  imputed  all  the  blame  to  the  bishops^ — that 
the  Service  Book,  the  Book  of  Canons,  and  High 
Commission,  behoved  to  be  suppressed.  The  proposal 
to  divide  the  supplications  was  referred  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Tables,  and  there,  after  two  days' 

■ 

*  Rapin,  yol.  x.  p.  896. 
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debate,  rejected.  On  the  llth,  the  twelve  commis- 
sioners in  a  body,  with  Henderson  and  Dickson 
representing  the  ministers,  went  to  inform  their  lord- 
ships,  that  as  their  cause  was  common  to  all,  and  had 
hitherto  been  conducted  by  a  general  concurrenoOf 
to  supplicate  severally  would  imply  a  censure  of 
their  former  procedure,  and  render  the  commis- 
sioners odious  to  their  constituents.  They  also 
stated,  in  justification  of  their  refusal,  that  separate 
petitions  would  admit  of  separate  answers,  which 
the  general  supplication  would  not  require;  and 
thus  by  introducing  diversity  of  opinions,  involve 
the  cause  in  confusion,  animosity,  and  ruin.  When 
this  answer  was  delivered,  Roxburgh  lost  his  tem- 
per. He  said,  that  to  transact  with  a  good  King 
in  so  peremptory  a  manner,  would  only  irritatOy 
and  that  the  hand  of  God  being  in  the  matter,  he 
would  maintain  that  which  was  sought  so  rudely  to 
be  overthrown.* 

The  Council  met  again  on  the  ISth,  at  Dalkeith, 
and  the  Commissioners  attended,  to  demand  either 
an  answer  to  their  supplication,  or  liberty  to  repre- 
sent their  grievances  directly  to  his  Majesty.  As 
they  came  in  a  body,  admittance  was  refused  to 
them,  and  they  were  desired  by  the  macer  to  send 
in  their  supplication;  but  as  they  suspected  that 
this  refusal  was  a  device  to  evade  the  declinature 
of  the  bishops  sitting  as  judges,  they  declared  that 

•  Rothes'  Relation,  p.  44. 
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aft  they  had  something  to  speak  for  the  fietrther 
dearing  of  their  minds,  they  would  supplicate 
onlj  in  person.  On  the  return  of  the  macer, 
the  clerk  of  council  came  out  to  request  that  one  of 
the  four  tables  would  present  their  supplication 
separately.  This  the  Presbyterians  also  refused  to 
dot  and  declared  that  they  would  present  one 
supplication  for  all.  A  third  intimation  came  out» 
that  seven  or  eight  of  the  Commissioners  would  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  Council,  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  what  estates  they  were  of ;  but  an  answer 
was  returned,  that  twelve  were  few  enough.  On 
this,  Roxburgh  and  Traquair  came  to  the  supplicants 
somewhat  enraged,  and  craved  leave  to  carry  in  the 
petition,  that  the  Council  might  advise  it  that  night. 
This  too  was  refused,  with  answer,  that  the  Com- 
missioners were  ordered  to  present  the  supplication 
judicially  to  the  Council,  and  not  to  the  Council, 
loirs.  When  the  Councillors  saw  that  nothing  was 
to  be  made  of  the  Commissioners,  they  adjourned 
tiU  the  l4th,  and  in  the  meantime  appointed  South- 
esk,  Angus,  and  Lorn,  to  procure  a  private  reading 
of  the  supplication,  that  certain  parts  of  it  might  be 
softened  down.  But  on  the  14th,  the  twelve  Com- 
missioners returned  to  Dalkeith  with  the  former 
petition  unaltered.  They  were  again  stopped  at  the 
door  by  two  of  the  Councillors,  who  affirmed,  that 
their  representation  would  not  be  received  until  it 
was  amended.  Rothes  and  Loudon  were  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  these  reiterated  demands ;  but  the 
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other  ten  argued,  that  if  the  slightest  alteration 
were  to  be  conceded,  their  adversaries  would  never 
cease  to  urge  new  ones,  till  they  insensibly  shifted 
the  Presbyterians  o£F  their  grounds.  They  at  once 
therefore  kid  it  down  as  axioms  above  controversy, 
that  one  letter  of  their  petition  they  would  not 
alter,  and  that  on  no  account  would  they  divide. 
On  hearing  this  answer,  the  Court  again  broke  up 
abruptly,  and  the  councillors  skulked  away  by  a 
different  door  from  that  at  which  the  commissioners 
were  waiting.  As  the  supplicants  were  indignant 
at  the  shuffling  devices  by  which  they  were  denied 
access  to  the  Council,  they  resolved  to  protest  for 
immediate  recourse  to  the  King,  both  for  redress  at 
grievances,  and  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical  prosecution 
against  the  bishops.  Accordingly,  at  the  nasi; 
meeting  of  the  Council,  Tuesday  19th,  the  Com- 
missioners again  returned  to  the  charge,  armed  <«iiih 
a  protest  in  the  name  of  all  the  supplicants  in  the 
kingdom,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  represent 
their  grievances  to  the  King — ^that  the  bishops,  who 
were  direct  parties,  should  not  judge  on  the  cause 
of  the  supplicants,  till  they  were  judicially  purged 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  them.  And  in  case  the 
Councillors  should  attempt  secretly  to  leave  the 
house  as  formerly,  a  part  of  the  Commissioners 
stood  at  each  door  of  the  Council  House,  with  a 
copy  of  the  protest  and  supplication.  When  they 
found  themselves  thus  beset,  they  passed  an  act 
granting  a  free  hearing  to  the  supplicants  on  the 
2lst  of  the  month. 
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On  the  Thursday,  Lord  Loudon  presented  to  the 
Council,  which  consisted  only  of  laymen,  duplicates 
<tf  the  former  supplications  of  the  20th  September 
and  18th  October,  with  a  new  supplication  and 
declinature,  complaining  because  the  Presbyterians 
bad  been  called  rebels  and  sieditious  bankrupts.  He 
took  instruments,  with  a  Carolus  of  gold,  in  the 
bands  of  the  clerk,  and  in  an  impressive  speech, 
pointed  out  the  importance  and  progress  of  their 
cause,  shewed  the  illegality  of  the  innovations 
complained  of,  and  remonstrated  that  they  were 
ensnared  between  two  extremes, — falsification  of 
true  religion,  and  breach  of  covenant  with  God,  on 
the  one  hand  —  rebellion  and  excommunication  on 
the  other.  In  conclusion,  he  stated  that  as  they 
had  supplicated  in  a  humble  and  legal  way,  it 
behoved  the  Council,  in  duty  to  their  God,  their 
king,  and  native  country,  to  send  some  of  their 
principal  officers  of  state  to  represent  the  whole 
matter  to  his  Majesty.  '^  We  desire,''  said  he, 
**  only  the  preservation  of  true  religion  and  the 
lawful  liberty  of  the  subject.  We  crave  neither  the 
blood  of  the  bishops,  nor  revenge  on  their  persons, 
but  that  their  abuses  and  our  wrongs  may  be 
represented  to  his  Majesty,  that  the  power  they 
have  abused  may  be  restrained,  and  the  like  evils 
prevented  in  time  to  come.'' 

Mr  Cunningham  followed  Loudon.  He  stated, 
with  much  feeling,  that  their  lordships'  ancestors 
bad,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  lands,  been 
instruments  in  the  wonderful  work  of  reformation ; 
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that  ever  since  that  period,  the  Gospel  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom,  with  a 
speciaal  blessing,  to  the  admiration  of  the  world ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
transmit  the  same  in  purity  to  their  children  and  to 
succeeding  ages.  **  Th0  eyes,''  continued  he,  **  of  that 
eternal  God,  who  sits  in  this  Assembly  and  judges 
here,  are  upon  you  one  by  one,  and  he  will  not 
think  it  enough  ye  be  not  his  enemies  if  ye  still 
shun  your  testimony  at  this  time.  Them  that 
honour  God  he  will  honour,  and  they  that  despise 
him  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.  Remember  Meros 
was  cursed  because  he  came  not  to  help  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.''  After  stating,  that  if  their 
lordships  did  not  remedy  the  evil,  deliverance 
would  come  to  Israel  by  other  means  not  thought 
upon,  he  concluded  by  a  hearty  prayer  to  God 
that  their  good  and  just  King  might  have  many 
and  happy  days  to  reign  over  them,  and  that  they 
might  all  lead  peaceable  lives  under  the  shadow  of 
their  lordships'  wings. 

This  speech,  which  was  of  great  length,  and  deli- 
vered with  much  natural  eloquence,  had  a  powerful 
effect  on  all  who  heard  it.  Several  of  the  Councillors 
were  so  far  overcome  by  it  as  to  shed  tears ;  and 
Baillie  states,  that  it  was  the  means  of  ultimately 
breaking  the  spell  by  which  Argyle  was  bound  to 
the  cause  of  Episcopacy.*     Ramsay  stated,  among 

*  On  the  other  hand,  Guthry  states,  that  Argyle*t  father  had 
warned  the  King  not  to  send  Lorn  to  Scotland,  hecause  he  woold  be 
snre  to  wynd  hu  Majetty  a  pirn. 
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other  things,  on  the  authority  of  Augustine,  that 
there  were  three  sorts  of  Antichrist,  whereof  the 
first  was  cruel,  the  second  craftj,  and  the  third  both 
cruel  and  crafty  :  for 'the  Service  Book  was  the  craft, 
die  Book  of  Canons  the  cruelty,  and  the  High 
Commission  both  of  them  combined.  The  Com- 
missioners, after  having  been  fully  heard  and  re- 
moved for  a  time,  had  an  act  read  to  them,  declaring 
that  the  supplications  would  be  sent  to  Court,  that 
the  Presbyterians  would  afterwards  be  heard  on 
their  declinature,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  they 
should  receive  no  prejudice. 

As  the  supplicants  had  suflFered  much  from  the 
calumnies  of  their  enemies,  they,  immediately  after 
returning  to  Edinburgh,  drew  out  a  Historical 
Information  in  justification  of  their  proceedings, 
and  an  Information  against  the  Service  Book,  Book 
of  Canons,  and  High  Commission.  They  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  Traquair  and  Roxburgh, 
and  new  deputies  to  attend  at  Edinburgh  by  turns, 
till  the  Ist  of  March,  They  enjoined  the  several 
parishes,  at  their  convenience,  to  set  apart  a  day 
of  fasting,  in  which  the  people  were  to  be  guarded 
against  the  obtruded  Liturgy,  and  they  admonished 
the  colleges  to  be  aware  of  suffering  any  corrupt 
doctrines  to  be  taught  among  them,  lest  parents 
should  be  forced  to  remove  their  children.  Having 
thus  put  every  thing  in  a  proper  train,  they  left 
town  next  day. 

The  Privy  Council  wrote  the  King  that,  as 
matters  were  becoming  worse  every  day,  he  ought 
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to  send  for  some  Councillors  whom  he  could  best 
trust.  While  Traquair  and  Roxburgh  were  both 
awaiting^  in  expectation  of  his  Majesty's  command 
to  come  to  Court,  President  Spotswood,  son  of 
the  Primate  of  St  Andrews,  set  off  for  London  the 
day  afiter  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  *^  He  carried 
pestiferous  directions  and  wrong  information  con« 
ceming  the  haill  proceedings,  as  the  event  did 
testify.'^  At  Court,  he  acted  not  only  as  a  professed 
enemy  to  Presbyterianism,  but  also  as  an  incendiary 
between  the  King  and  his  Scottish  advisers.  For- 
tunately, the  £arl  of  Haddington  counteracted  his 
intrigues,  so  that  Traquair  was  commanded  to  come 
up.  Although  Traquair  refused  to  convey  the 
Historical  Information,  he  permitted  the  Justice 
Clerk,  who  accompanied  him,  to  do  so.  Before 
giving  it  to  Hamilton,  the  Commissioners  met  to 
revise  it.  Balcanquhall,  minister  of  Tranent,  alone 
objected  to  it  as  being  too  salt  and  bitter,  but  he 
was  afterwards  ashamed  of  his  rash  censure.  On 
the  road  to  London,  Traquair  would  have  been 
drowned  had  he  not  saved  himself  by  seizing  his 
horse's  tail.  But  greater  dangers  awaited  him  on 
his  arrival  at  Court.  Spotswood  had  been  busy  in 
prejudicing  the  King's  mind,  and  in  furnishing  him 
with  subjects  of  complaint.  By  way  of  braving  the 
storm,  Traquair  laid  before  the  Court  an  ample 
detail  of  the  state  of  matters  in  Scotland.  The  King 
was  pensive  for  a  time,  and  as  the  detail  went  on, 
he  became  much  distressed,  and  complained  that 
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tnoet  of  the  facts  had,  till  that  moment,  been  con* 
oealed  from  him»  or  sadly  misrepresented.  In 
vindication  of  himself,  Traquair  stated  that  a  faithful 
account  of  every  thing  as  it  happened  had  been 
forwarded  to  Lord  Stirling,  his  private  secretary. 
Stirling  admitted  the  fact,  but  stated,  in  vindication 
of  himself,  that  Canterbury  had  prevented  him  from 
laying  the  despatches  before  the  King.  ^*  His  grace 
denied  the  charge,  and  hoped  to  bring  off  Stirling 
some  other  way,  but  forgot,  so  that  the  secretary 
had  to  stand  alone  in  that  sturr." 

While  the  cause  of  the  supplicants  was  thus 
weighing  in  the  balance,  a  letter  from  the  Primate  of 
St  Andrews  to  the  King  turned  the  scales.  In  this 
ill-timed  despatch,  his  grace  stated  that,  as  the  nobles 
who  bound  themselves  to  cut  off  Rizzio  fled  when 
they  were  proclaimed  traitors,  so  would  the  Presby- 
terian leaders  if  treated  in  the  same  way.  Unfortu- 
nately this  was  the  course  of  procedure  which 
Canterbury  had  always  urged,  and  which  accorded 
most  with  the  King's  own  sentiments  in  the  conduct 
of  this  affair,  in  the  whole  of  which  even  Hume  admits 
that  there  appeared  no  marks  of  the  good  sense 
with  which  Charles  was  endowed.  Notwithstanding 
the  tumults  which  had  already  blazed  forth  almost 
into  a  general  war,  and  in  disregard  of  the  wise 
sayings  of  the  more  moderate  portion  of  his  advisers, 
the  King  commanded  Traquair  to  return  to  Scot- 
land to  execute  harsh  measures,  and  bound  him  by 
an  oath  to  secrecy  and  fidelity.     Against  steps  so 
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obviously  destructive  Traquair  remonstrated  in  the 
strongest  terms  ;  but  the  King's  obstinate  temper, 
his  inflexible  maxims  of  government,  and  his  extra- 
vagant notions  of  the  rojal  prerogative,  all  power* 
fiiUj  supported  the  arguments  of  Laud  and  the 
irresistible  influence  of  the  Queen. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  COVENANT* 

rftlSBYTSEIANB  TBT  TO  TlVD  OUT  FROM  TBAQUAIB  HOW  MATTBBB  HAD  GONX 
ON  AT  COURT -^ASCERTAIN  THAT  THE  SERVICE  BOOK  WAS  TO  BE  APPROVED 
OF  BY  ROYAL  PROCLAMATION — RESOLVE  TO  GIVE  IN  INFORMATION  AGAINST 
THE  PROPOSED  PROCLAMATION,  AND  A  DECLINATURE  FROM  THE  BISHOPS 
SmiNO  IN  JUDGMENT  —  CANDOUR  OF  THE  8UPPUCANTB  —  DEXTERITY  OF 
TRAQUAIR — DEFEATED  AT  STIRLING «->  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROCLAMATION 
AND  PROTESTATION  AT  STIRLING  —  STATE  OF  PARTIES  GIVES  RISE  TO  THE 
FAMOUS  COVENANT — PRESBYTERIANS  MEET  AT  EDINBURGH  TO  THE  NUMBER 
OF  SIXTY  THOUSAND — ^HENDERSON  AND  JOHNSTON  PREPARE  THE  COVENANT 
-—ALL  DIFFICULTIES  OVERCOME,  AND  THE  COVENANT  SIGNED  WITH  GREAT 
SOLEMNITY — ^THB  TABLES  LEVY  STENT — ^TRY  TO  BRING  OVER  THE  COLLEGES 
AND  NORTHERN  CLANS— COVENANTERS  DEMAND  THE  INSTANT  RESTORATION 
OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  AND  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY — EPISCOPAUANS  ALARMED 
AT  THE  STATE  TO  WHICH  MATTERS  HAD  COME  —  RECOMMENDED  HEALING 
MEASURES  TO  THE  KING  —  LENNOX  AND  OTHERS  ARGUE  FOR  PEACE  AT 
THE  COUNCIL  BOARD,  BUT  LAUD  SUCCEEDS  IN  HIS  RECOMMENDATION  OF 
VIOLENT  MEASURES. 

Minute  details  of  even  slight  occurrences  are 
necessary  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  and  of  every 
other  revolution.  Their  importance  as  exciting  and 
indicating  higher   springs  of  action  will   become 

*  Consult,  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  Straloch's  MSS.  Advocate's 
Libpary,  and  Baillie's  MSS.  vol.  i.  p.  82,  et  seg.  Baillie  introduces 
his  details  with  the  following  reflections: — ^  What  will  be  the 
end  no  living  can  guess.  If  Ood  be  pleased  to  bring  upon  us  the  year 
of  his  visitation,  the  devil  could  never  have  invented  so  pregnant  a 
means,  and  ruined  this  while  one  and  all,  from  the  prince  to  the 
ploughman.     If  the  prince,  at  the  clergie's  desire,  go  on  in  violence  to 
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afterwards  more  obvious.  This  was  the  time  whan 
both  parties  were  every  day  giving  and  getting 
those  provocations  which  originated  and  confirmed 
the  motives  by  which  they  were  afterwards  guided. 
And  these  are  the  facts  on  which  must  be  grounded 
an  answer  to  the  question,  Who  began  the  war  in 
Scotland  ?  As,  when  a  cup  has  been  once  gradually 
filled  to  the  brim,  a  single  drop  is  enough  to  cause 
it  to  overflow,  so  when  two  contending  factions 
have  advanced  calmly  from  one  position  of  defiance 
to  another,  a  very  slight  incident  brings  on  the 
grand  crisis.  No  pains  should  therefore  be  spared 
to  trace,  even  with  tiresome  accuracy,  the  progress 
of  all  hidden  springs  of  action,  till  in  the  after 
acts  of  the  piece  they  become  important  from 
their  powerful  e£fects.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders  is 
to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  the  subordinate 
causes  of  the  progress  of  their  after  procedure,  as 
on  the  solid  bases  of  the  events  which  happened 

press  their  course,  the  mischiefe  are  present,  horrible  in  a  clap.  If 
be  relent  and  ^ve  waj  to  otir  supplication,  the  danger  is  not  yet  past. 
We  wot  not  where  to  stand.  When  the  Book  of  Canoes  and  Service 
are  burnt  and  away,  when  the  High  Commission  is  down^  when  the 
Articles  of  Perth  are  made  free,  when  the  bishops'  authority  is  hemmed 
in  with  never  so  many  laws,  this  makes  us  not  secure  from  their 
future  danger.  So  whatever  the  prince  grants,  I  fear  we  press  more 
than  he  can  grant.  And  when  we  are  fully  satisfied,  it  is  likely  Eng^ 
land  will  begin  where  we  have  left  off,  to  crave  order  of  the  greater 
and  more  intolerable  abuses  of  their  clergy.  So  that  it  it  not  probable 
any  dangers  can  be  soon  easily  evited.  To  prevent  this,  the  coorae 
we  use  is  humiliation  in  private  and  public,  which  has  indeed  gone 
thro*  the  most  part  of  our  congregations.** 
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about  this  period.  By  slumping  these  details 
into  a  single  paragraph,  and  bringing  prominently 
forward  the  unfortunate  allegation  that  Hender- 
son and  his  coadjutors  first  encouraged  riots, 
and  next  raised  the  country  into  open  rebellion, 
Hume  and  others  easily  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  apostles  of  the  North  were  ambitious,  hypocri- 
tical, and  seditious,  in  the  face  of  every  reasonable 
concession  ;  and  by  overlooking,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  patience  and  perseverance  with  which 
they,  according  to  the  forms  of  religion  and  law, 
continued  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  supplicate 
the  King,  in  spite,  too,  of  the  shuffling  answers, 
groundless  reproaches,  and  vexatious  delays,  with 
which  they  were  met,  these  historians  are  at  once 
enabled  to  return  the  verdict,  that  hollow  principles 
of  democracy  led  on  the  Presbyterians  from  the  first 
to  plot  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  Such 
random  assertions  have  little  weight  with  those 
who  admit  that  civil  and  sacred  liberty  are  privi- 
leges worth  contending  for.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
but  rather  lamented,  that  the  ignorant  spirit  of  the 
ruder  sorts  had,  in  a  period  when  raids  were  com- 
mon, broken  out  on  two  occasions,  and  that  digni- 
taries of  both  Church  and  State  had  been  shamefully 
maltreated.  And  it  must  even  be  conceded,  that 
those  acts  were  not  to  the  credit  of  the  leaders ;  but 
after  all,  no  lives  had  been  lost,  property  destroyed, 
or  constitutional  principles  unhinged.  If  the  Court 
had,  with  a  tithe  of  common  prudence,  allowed  a 
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free  people  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictated 
of  their  own  consciences,  no  rebellion  would  have 
followed,  Episcopacy  in  England  would  not  have 
been  overthrown,  and  Charles,  Laud,  and  Strafford, 
might  probably  have  died  in  peace.  But  in  this  evil 
hour  measures  of  tyranny  and  intolerance  were  per- 
sisted in,  till,  step  by  step,  the  Presbyterians  found 
themselves  hemmed  into  the  miserable  dilemma  of 
rebelling,  as  they  thought,  either  against  their  God 
or  their  King ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  long 
which  of  the  two  evils  to  choose. 

Traquair  returned  to  Dalkeith  on  the  14th  of 
February,  l6S8.  By  this  time  many  of  the  suppli- 
cants had  come  to  Edinburgh,  hoping  a  favourable 
answer  from  the  King.  Several  fruitless  attempts 
were  made,  first  by  Lord  Cranston,  a  neighbour 
of  Traquair's,  and  next  by  a  few  of  the  nobles,  and 
two  of  the  Commissioners,  to  ascertain  how  matters 
had  gone  at  Court ;  but  they  found  him  **  spare  to 
discover  any  thing  that  concerned  their  business**^ 
He  and  Roxburgh  taxed  the  Presbyterians  with 
impatience  ;  but  they  replied,  that  they  had 
already  waited  half  a  year  to  no  purpose  for  an 
answer  to  their  complaints.  Next  morning  the 
facetious  Rothes  assailed  the  cautious  Treasurer  for 
two  hours,  to  try  what  wit  and  polite  manners  could 
pump  out  of  him.  Traquair  maintained  that  the 
King  knew  intimately  every  thing  done  in  Edin- 
burgh, who  penned  every  particular,  who  corrected 
it,   who  approved,  and  who  objected,  with  many 
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tkiDgs  which  the  supplicants  believed  to  have  been 
secret.  He  complained  that  he  had  been  treache- 
rously used  at  Court»  and  defeated  at  the  very  time 
he  was  drawing  matters  to  a  pacification  ;  and  he 
assured  Rothes,  that  the  King  would  never  consent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  bishops.  Rothes  said,  they 
oraved  that  the  Service  Book,  the  Canons,  and 
High  Commission,  might  be  discharged,  that  a 
General  Assembly  should  be  appointed  every  year, 
and  that  the  Five  Acts  of  Perth  should  be  annulled. 
'^  And,  as  for  the  bishops,"  said  he,  in  jest,  **  if  no 
other  order  can  be  had  of  them,  we  will  set  upon 
them  and  hang  them.''  Whereat  Traquair  said,  also 
in  jest,  **  that  Rothes  was  mad."  But,  after  all,  the 
supplicants  found  themselves  exactly  where  they 
had  formerly  been  when  Traquair  went  to  Lon- 
don.* 

By  their  activity,  and  the  information  of  friends 
at  Court,  **  who  gave  them  a  double  of  the  King's 
inj  unctions,"  t  the  Presbyterians  ascertained  that  a 
proclamation  was  soon  to  be  issued,  approving  of 
the  Service  Book,  and  discharging  every  meeting  of 
the  supplicants,  under  pain  of  treason.  When 
Traquair  came  to  Edinburgh  on  the  l6th,  four  of 

*  Rothes'  Relation,  p.  57,  et  seq,  Baillie  MSS.  vol.  i.  p.  106,  etteq. 

f  Baillie  sa^  this  conuDg  out  to  light,  posts  went  forth  athort  the 
whole  oountry  with  this  information,  written  hy  Mr  A*  Johnston ; 
for  hence  the  prior  informations,  hoth  firom  Court  and  otherwajs,  oft 
after  midnight,  are  communicated.  This  information  the  bishops  cast 
on  the  Treasurer,  and  so  it  is  thought ;  yet  Mr  Johnston  assured  me 
it  came  from  none  of  his.     MSS.  vol.  i.  p.  82. 
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their  number  waited  on  him  to  ascertain  the  husL 
These  first  met  with  Roxburgh,  but  he  remained 
dumb  to  all  their  questions.  When  they  tried 
Traquair,  he,  according  to  his  instructions,  refused 
to  make  known  to  any  what  he  was  commanded  to 
divulge  to  the  Council  only.  But  he  pressed  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  inhibiting  their  meetings,  and 
was  answered,  that  as  they  met  for  a  lawful  end, 
and  in  a  manner  orderly  in  word  and  action,  a  com- 
pliance  on  that  point  was  in  effect  to  allow  every 
threatened  evil  to  fall  on  the  Church  and  State* 
When  the  deputation  returned  to  the  rest  of  the 
supplicants,  it  was  resolved  to  give  in  to  the  Privy 
Council,  which  was  to  meet  at  Stirling  on  the  SOth, 
information  against  the  proposed  proclamation. 
This  information  stated,  that  to  prohibit  their  meet- 
ings was  to  compel  them,  in  spite  of  their  duty  to 
their  God,  their  King,  and  their  Kirk,  to  cast  them- 
selves loose  of  religion,  liberty,  and  peace,  or  to  put 
their  lives  and  properties  at  the  mercy  of  theit 
enemies ;  and  that  they  trembled  to  think  thati 
after  all  their  efforts  for  six  months,  the  Service 
Book  was  about  to  be  sanctioned  by  royal  procla- 
mation. 

When  Traquair  and  Roxburgh  heard  what  was 
proposed  to  be  done  at  Stirling,  they  sent  for  a  few 
of  the  supplicants,  and  urged  them  to  desist,  but 
they  would  not ;  and  on  their  return  to  the  rest^ 
a  declinature  was  prepared,  in  case  the  bishops  sat 
in  judgment.  The  next  effort  of  the  courtiers  was 
to  prevail  on  the  supplicants  to  send  only  two  of  their 
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number  to  StirUng.  In  this  they  would  have  been 
mccessfuly  had  not  some  of  the  bishops'  followers 
l0t  out  the  secret,  that  the  proclamation  would  pro- 
hibit any  supplicant  from  appearing  before  the 
Council ;  and  that  if  any  man  should  o£Fer  a  decli- 
oature,  he  would  be  laid  fast  in  the  Castle.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  that  the  supplicants  should  appear 
at  Stirling,  for  mutual  defence,  in  as  great  numbers 
as  possible ;  and  expresses  were  sent  in  every 
direction,  calling  on  pastors,  professors,  and  all  who 
loved  the  cause,  to  come  to  Stirling  on  the  Monday 
night,  and,  in  case  they  found  not  the  Commis- 
sioners there,  Edinburgh  was  appointed  as  the  next 
rendezvous,  that  a  solid  and  regular  course  might 
be  taken  to  protect  their  religion,  liberty,  and 
lives. 

In  circumstances  so  trying,  and  in  the  face  of  so 
much  craft,  the  supplicants  acted  with  candour.  On 
this  occasion,  they  had  intimated  to  the  courtiers, 
ihat  Rothes  and  Lindsay  were  alone  appointed  to 
repair  to  Stirling.  But  whenever  this  resolution 
was  altered,  **  for  the  preventing  of  mistake,''  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  inform  Traquair  of  the  circum- 
stance. His  lordship  argued,  raged,  and  besought 
them  to  hold  by  their  first  resolution,  but  in  vain. 
He  asked  what  course  they  meant  to  adopt  ?  Com- 
missioners— "  To  give  in  our  declinature."  Tra- 
quair— **  It  will  be  refused,  and  what  then  ?"  Com- 
missioners— "If  the  Council  deny  us  justice,  we 
protest,  and  present  a  supplication  to  the  King  him- 
self." Traquair — "  His  Majesty  will  not  receve  it," 
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^*  Then/'  said  the  Commissioners,  **  we  will  do  our 
duty,  and  commit  the  event  to  God,  who  is  wise  in 
counsel,  excellent  in  working,  and  able  to  protect 
his  cause,  and  our  peaceable  proceedings."  When 
the  Commissioners  retired,  the  peace-making  Rothes 
remained,  and  warned  Traquair,  as  a  friend,  to  act 
no  longer  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  judgment 
of  God  on  his  person  and  property.  Parting  from 
Traquair,  Rothes  conveyed  Roxburgh  home,  and 
told  him,  that  although  the  opposition  of  the  Court 
might  occasion  difficulty  to  the  supplicants,  it  would 
not  prevail,  for  it  was  God's  own  cause,  in  which 
they  had  no  worldly  interest.  Roxburgh  took  it 
well,  and  told  Rothes  that  the  Court  party  were  to 
muster  at  Stirling  in  great  force  from  the  north, 
with  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  at  their  head.  Rothes 
replied,  in  his  own  style,  that  *^  he  would  not  give 
a  salt  sitron  for  Huntly,  for  he  could  make  two 
Fife  lairds  keep  him  from  crossing  the  ferry  at 
Dundee." 

When  the  courtiers  found  themselves  thwarted 
in  their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  supplicants  from 
coming  to  Stirling  in  a  body,  with  their  protest  and 
declinature,  they  tried  to  steal  a  march  on  them. 
The  Privy  Council  had  been  appointed  to  meet  on 
the  Tuesday  morning,  and  the  supplicants  had  been 
warned  to  convene  from  all  quarters  on  the  Mon- 
day evening.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
means  of  making  the  proclamation  before  the 
supplicants  assembled  to  protest,  Traq«i4im.and 
Roxburgh  secretly  started  about  two  o'clock  on  the 
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Monday  morning,  to  publish  their  edict  at  Stirling 
before  their  opponents  had  risen  from  their  beds  at 
Edinburgh.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this 
device,  Traquair's  servant  thought  that  the  cold 
winter  morning  rendered  a  capful  of  Scottish  two- 
penny  ale  indispensable  for  his  own  comfort.  In 
the  dark,  he  had  no  difficulty,  after  setting  out 
with  his  master,  in  stopping  unobserved,  at  the 
house  of  John  Elliot,  where  he  found  some  of  his 
fellow  servants  at  their  cups.  When  urged  to  pro- 
long his  stay,  he  unconsciously  blabbed  the  secret, 
ihat  his  master  was  already  on  horseback,  and  on 
his  way  to  Stirling.  By  a  singular  coincidence. 
Lord  I^indsay  happened  to  be  lodging  in  this  inn, 
and  his  servant  instantly  conveyed  the  important 
intelligence  to  his  master,  who  lost  not  a  moment 
in  rousing  the  Earl  of  Home.  Having  sounded  the 
alarm  among  the  leaders  of  their  party,  these  two 
noblemen  mounted  their  horses,  and  set  out  after 
Traquair.  In  an  hour's  time,  hundreds  of  suppli- 
cants left  Edinburgh  for  Stirling.  And  such  was 
their  speed,  compared  with  that  of  the  wily  courtiers, 
that  Home  and  Lindsay  passed  them  in  the  dark 
at  the  Torwood,  and  took  their  station  at  the 
cross  of  Stirling.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  on  Monday  the  19tb,  an  hour  after 
the  arrival  of  the  two  noble  supplicants,  and  with 

the  dawn  of  day,   Traquair  and  Roxburgh  rode 
leisurely  up  the  streets  of  the  burgh,  still  unaware 

that  their  plot  had  been  discovered.    Having  break- 
fasted, and  waited  two  hours  in  vain  for  the  arrival 
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of  a  quorum  of  Councillors  to  ratify  the  proclama^ 
tioD,  they  took  upon  themselves  the  authority  of 
the  whole  Court,  proceeded  to  the  cross  with  what- 
ever pomp  they  could  muster,  and  after  a  flourish 
of  trumpets,  proclaimed  the  edict.  It  declared  that 
the  King  had  perused  diligently  the  innocent  Ser- 
vice Book,  and  found  it  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  law  and  religion  of  Scotland,  calculated  for 
promoting  solid  piety,  and  preventing  the  growth  of 
Popery.  It  discharged,  under  pain  of  rebellion,  all 
meetings  of  the  supplicants  in  these  matters,  as 
manifest  conspiracies  for  disturbing  the  public  peace. 
It  declared,  that  no  supplicant  should  enter  any 
burgh  where  the  Council  were  met,  and  that  all 
who  were  not  members  of  that  Court,  should 
remove  from  Stirling  in  six  hours,  under  pain  of 
treason.  Immediately  after  the  edict  was  read, 
Home  and  Lindsay  appeared  with  humble  reve- 
rence, and  after  a  preamble,  in  which  the  former 
proceedings  of  the  party  were  detailed,  they  pro- 
tested in  legal  form,  and  affixed  a  copy,  with  six 
reasons  for  so  doing,  on  the  cross.  The  ancient 
Privy  Council  of  Scotland  probably  never  appeared 
in  circumstances  altogether  so  contemptible.* 


•  BailUe  MSS.  p.  109 ;  Rothes*  Relatioo,  p.  68.  When  Laad 
going  to  the  Council  table  to  deliberate  on  this  protestation,  Arohi* 
bald,  the  King's  fool,  said  to  him,  *<  Whae  's  fule  noo  ?  Doth  not  joor 
grace  hear  the  news  from  Striveling  about  the  Liturgy  T  This  jeat 
touched  the  weak  mind  of  the  archbishop  to  the  quick.  He  laid  the 
matter  formally  before  the  Council,  and  got  an  act  passed,  ordainiag; 
that  Archibald  Armstrong  should,  for  certain  scandalous  words  of  • 
high  nature,  haye  his  coat  pulled  over  his  head,  be  disdiarged  the 
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During  the  whole  of  the  day,  armed  supplicants,  to 
the  number  of  seven  or  eight  hundred,  crowded  into 
Stirling,  from  every  direction,  within  the  distance 
of  forty  miles.  They  convened  in  the  Church,  and 
sent  deputies  to  require  a  copy  of  the  proclamation, 
or  a  sight  of  it  for  their  direction.  This  the 
courtiers  refused,  till  it  was  published  in  the  other 
burghs,  and  the  supplicants  took  instruments.  As 
a  report  became  current  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  on  Archbishop 
Spotswood,  and  as  the  courtiers  had  nothing  to 
defend  themselves  with  but  their  proclamation,  in 
terror  they  sent  for  Rothes,  Montrose,  and  Weymss, 
and  begged  that  the  supplicants,  by  this  time  increased 
to  above  the  number  of  two  thousand,  would  re- 
move out  of  the  town.  The  nobles  stated,  that  it 
behoved  the  supplicants  to  remain,  and  object  to 
the  ratification  of  the  proclamation  by  the  Privy 
Council,  and  also  give  in  their  protestation.  In 
answer,  the  courtiers  affirmed,  that  the  Council 
would  not  be  asked  to  interpose  their  authority  to 
the  proclamation,  and  that  no  obstruction  would 
be  offered  to  the  few  supplicants  who  might 
remain  to  give  in  their  declinature.      When  the 

Ring's  service,  aod  banished  the  Coart  See  Archy's  Dream,  printed 
1641,  and  the  Soots  Court's  Discoveries,  1689,  where  the  writer  says, 
**  About  a  week  after,  I  met  Archy  at  the  Abbey,  Lambeth,  all  in 
black.  Poor  fool,  thought  I,  he  mourns  for  his  country.  I  asked 
him  for  his  coat  '  Oh,'  quoth  he, '  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  hath  taken 
it  from  me,  because  either  he  or  some  of  the  Scottish  bishops  may 
have  use  for  it  themselves.  But  they  have  given  me  a  black  one  for 
it  to  colour  my  knavery  with.* " 
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three  nobles  mentioned  the  proposal  of  leaving 
Stirling  so  soon  to  their  constituents  in  the  Church, 
they  were  warml j  opposed  by  the  other  leaders,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  supplicants.  The  deputies 
insisted,  that  after  the  promises  they  had  obtained, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  at  Stirling; 
that  if  circumstances  required  a  general  meeting, 
Edinburgh  was  the  place  most  commodious  for  it ; 
and  that  the  Council  was  resolved  to  remove 
instantly  from  Stirling,  if  the  body  of  the  supplicants 
persisted  in  remaining.  As  the  proposal  was  still 
resisted,  Montrose  and  Lindsay  retired  to  the 
Session  House,  with  the  commissioners.  Rothes 
took  those  from  fife  apart,  and  reasoned  with 
them  at  great  length.  At  last  it  was  agreed 
that  a  deputation  should  remain,  and  that  the 
rest  should  remove  after  dinner  towards  Edin- 
burgh. 

As  soon  as  the  Councillors  found  the  town  clear 
of  the  supplicants,  they  appointed  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  Castle,  at  four  o'clock.  As  the  zealous 
Bishops  of  Galloway  and  Brechin  took  a  place  at 
the  Council  Board,  the  two  deputies,  on  the  part  of 
the  supplicants,  gave  in  a  declinature,  that,  being 
panels,  they  should  be  sent  to  the  bar ;  but  they 
were  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment ;  and  when  the 
deputies  took  instruments,  they  were  reproached 
for  defiling  the  Court  by  the  presence  of  a  common 
notary.  Nay,  notwithstanding  the  pledges  so 
solemnly  given  to  the  contrary,  the  Privy  Council, 
in  open  defiance  of  honesty  and  sound  policy,  ratified 
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the  proclamation  in  spite  of  the  protestation  on  the 
part  of  the  deputies.  The  Lord  Advocate  refused 
to  sully  his  honour,  and  told  the  Court  that  thej 
knew  not  well  what  thej  were  doing,  to  declare  the 
nobility  and  commons  of  Scotland  traitors,  in  such 
a  troublesome  time.*  On  this  occasion,  the  Lord 
of  Down,  whose  family  had  hitherto  been  firm 
Episcopalians,  deserted  the  cause,  and  signed  the 
complaint  against  the  bishops.  And  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  Lord  Napier  declared  to  the  deputies 
next  morning,  when  waited  upon  with  a  copy  of 
the  information,  how  sorry  they  were  that  the 
Council  had  been  so  rash.  The  Bishop  of  Gallo^ 
way  was  so  harshly  treated  by  the  popukce  at 
Stirling,  and  '*  bickered  by  the  women  with  stones 
at  Falkirk,  that  his  grace  ever  after  wisely  preferred 
seclusion  to  martyrdom/'  f 

On  the  22d,  the  proclamation  was  published  and 
protested  against  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  Wednesday 

*  **  The  advocate  coming  the  morn  would  by  no  means  subscribe  the 
act  of  approbation  to  that  proclamation,  for  this  reason  especially, 
that  the  King*8  direction  in  it  was  transgression ;  for  the  King*! 
warrand  bare  but  the  highest  pain,  but  the  proclamation  did  bear  the 
pain  of  treason.  Thir  things  have  much  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
nobility  from  the  treasurer,  both  that  he  should  have  deceived  them 
with  his  oaths,  and  also  extended  his  commission  to  the  uttermost 
bounds,  if  not  beyond,  to  the  ruin  of  their  cause  and  persons."  Baillie, 
p.  83,  vol.  i.  MSS.  The  able  and  upright  advocate,  by  the  prudent 
exercise  of  his  high  political  and  moral  influence,  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  and  prosperity  of  both  church  and  state,  in  correcting 
the  blunders  of  Traquair,  Hamilton,  and  the  bishops. 

f  Spalding's  account  of  this  afiair  at  Stirling  is  worthy  of  attention, 
as  being  the  testimony  of  a  friend  to  Episcopacy,  in  vindication  of 
the  Presbyterians. 
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afternoon,  a  meeting  of  the  leading  supplicants  was 
held  at  the  house  of  James  Wallace,  where  an 
apology  was  given  by  Rothes  as  to  the  sending 
away  of  the  supplicants  from  Stirling,  and  where 
it  was  resolved  that  they  should  attend  at  the 
cross,  hear  the  proclamation,  and  make  their  pro- 
testation. It  was  resolved  to  send  despatches  to 
Lord  Lovat  and  the  Grants,  and  such  others  as 
had  not  yet  convened  for  supplication.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  send  to  such  as  had  formerly  joined, 
intimation  of  the  alarming  condition  to  which 
matters  had  come,  to  request  their  immediate 
attendance  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  prayers  of  such 
as  remained  at  home  for  the  sins  of  the  land,  and 
the  averting  of  God's  wrath. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  publication  of  this  procla^ 
mation,  like  a  cannon  filled  only  with  powder,  made 
a  noise,  but  did  no  execution,  excepting  in  so  far  as 
it  recoiled  back  on  those  who  discharged  it.  Hitherto 
the  Court  imagined  that  they  could  control  the 
Presbyterians  by  a  simple  proclamation  without 
forces  to  support  its  authority.  But  this  protesta- 
tion, and  the  number  of  armed  men  who  assembled 
on  so  short  a  notice  to  back  it,  might  have  con- 
vinced the  King  that  the  Presbyterians  were  too 
powerful  to  be  compelled  to  obedience  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Lyon  Herald.  But  by  this  time  both  parties 
had  gone  too  far  to  retreat.  The  flame  of  insurrec- 
tion had  been  so  long  smothered  amid  combustible 
materials,  that  it  had  gained  a  strength  unquench- 
able by  half  measures,  before  it  burst  up  ;  so  that, 
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At  its  first  appearancey  it  blazed  forth  a  column  of 
fire.     Every  day  matters  verged  more  steadily  to 
open  hostility.     On  the  one  hand,  difiiculties  were 
already  gathering  around  his  Majesty  in  the  sister 
kingdom.   By  thb  time,  the  King  had  become  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  the  leading  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tweed  were  acting  in  concert,  and  he  felt  that 
concession  or  failure  on  his  part  in  Scotland,  would 
rouse  the  English  openly  to  assert  their  rights.   His 
present  position  he  could  not  hold,  and  he  saw,  that 
whether  he  advanced  or  receded,  the  danger  would 
be  almost  equally  great.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
leaders  of  the  Presbyterians,  both  nobles  and  clergy, 
were   in   circumstances    not  less  perilous.      The 
highest   lords   of  the   land,   by  this  protest  and 
declinature,  had  been  guilty  of  an  overt  act,  if  not 
of  treason,  at  least  of  unpardonable  opposition  to 
their  King.    If  they  had  b^^n  to  hesitate,  the  des- 
potic vengeance  which  formerly  visited  Balmerino, 
would  have  been  directed  against  every  one  of  them. 
Like  men  therefore,  who,  when  they  find  their  feet 
slipping,  run  even  on  the  ice  to  save  themselves 
from   falling,   these   had   no   recourse   left    them, 
but  to  take  refuge  from  the  consequences  of  one 
daring  act  by  committing  another  still  more  so. 
The  situation  of  the  clergy  was,  if  possible,  less 
to  be  envied  than  that  of  either  the  King  or  the 
nobles.     They  taught,  that  their  kingdom  was  not 
of  this  world,  and  that  all  should  be  subject  to  the 
powers  that  be.      To  renounce,   therefore,  their 
character  of  peace  makers,  and  to  preach  up  civil 
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war,  must  have  been  painful  to  any  one  of  them 
who  had  a  heart  in  its  right  place. 

But  besides  this  general  feeling,  which  the .  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Presbyterians  were  placed 
might  reasonably  suppress,  this  class  was  exposed  to 
perils  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  in  addition  to 
those  which  threatened  the  nobility.  The  nobles 
were  of  one  opinion,  and  guided  by  a  single  senti- 
ment ;  but  among  the  clergy,  there  were  three 
diflferent  sets  of  opinion,  each  of  which  had  a  distinct 
party  as  its  supporters.  Disunion,  therefore,  was 
the  evil  to  be  dreaded  in  this  quarter.  During  the 
whole  progress  of  the  Scottish  troubles,  the  Presby- 
terian Church  was  much  weakened  by  the  existence 
of  these  three  antagonist  parties.  The  remains  of 
the  school  of  Melville,  led  on  by  Mr  William  Scott 
and  Mr  John  Carmichael,  were  favourable  to  a 
republic,  and  opposed  to  every  phantom  of  Epis- 
copacy in  all  its  modifications.  Henderson  and 
his  friends,  namely  Dickson,  Rutherford,  Blair, 
and  Cant,  and  the  two  Livingstones,  had  at  first 
readily  submitted  to  a  moderate  imparity,  and  they 
were  determined  to  support  a  limited  monarchy; 
but  they  stood  out  against  the  obtrusion  of  the 
Articles  agreed  on  at  Perth.  These  were  called  the 
Easterns,  because  for  the  most  part  they  inhabited 
the  three  Lothians,  and  the  country  north  of  the 
Forth.  Again,  there  was  a  party  called  the 
Westerns,  which  included  the  south  of  Scotland, 
consisting  of  Baillie,  RoUock,  Adamson,  the  twa 


JH^tMBt^Si  and  all  who  had  studied  uudet  Cameroai* 
These  detested  republicanism^  and  were  ready  to 
aitpport  even  an  absolute  goyernment.  They  never 
Irepetited  of  their  submission  to  the  Perth  Articles, 
and  for  a  long  time  clung  with  affection  to  a  modified 
^^copacy. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  this  clerical 
cmdition  in  good  working  condition.  As  Hender^ 
ioa  occupied  the  medium  between  the  two  extremes, 
th9  difficult  responsibility  of  preserving  the  union 
lay  with  him.  In  discussing  all  matters  of  oppoei* 
lion  to  the  Service  Book,  with  its  Canterburian 
mixture  of  Artninianism  and  modified  Popery,  the 

*  Baillie,  p.  84.  John  Cameron  was  a  native  of  Gla8g;ow,  aad 
ith^i  bttek  ttlere  till  the  year  1600,  when  he  went  to  France,  and, 
Mter  A  tilbt^  becAme  minister  at  Boordeanx,  and  professor  of  diTinity 
^  ifbf  ooU^o  of  Launuire.  In  1620,  when  the  troubles  in  France 
almoat  dissipated  that  seminary,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  obtained 
WM  to  tekch  didnity  privately  in  London.  8oon  after,  he  succeeded 
lUlllirt  Bdyd  of  Tochridge,  as  Principal  and  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
QkufOW  College,  He  openly  avowed,  that  several  of  the  doctrinee 
•f  the  Reformed  Church  should  be  reformed  again.  He  was  ambitious 
t6  M  fahtaself  tip  as  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  which  Was  known  in 
fJMltfe  bjr  the  tuuba  of  the  New  Methodists,  or  Middle  Way  Mea» 
and  in  England  by  that  of  the  Laudeans.  He  tried  to  reconcile  all 
parties  by  modifying  the  tenets  of  Popery,  and  stretching  out  those 
•i*  Protestantlstti.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  leam- 
iag—of  vivBotty  and  sweetness  of  temper.  As  he  had  great  readiness 
ia  oontroversy,  and  had  many  friends  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  was 
wisely  pitched  upon,  by  the  fiercer  portion  of  bishops,  to  establish  the 
Bliglish  beremonies  in  that  district  of  the  country.  After  all,  he  made 
iNit  little  progress  in  the  errand  on  which  he  was  sent,  and  as  Sootdi- 
men  were  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  reformed  in  France,  he  soon 
aher  returned  to  that  country,  where  he  died.  Life,  by  Monsieur 
Selirh  Cispell,  before  his  works^  in  folio.  Mons.  Bayle*s  account,  and 
Wodrow  MSS.  vol.  iii. 
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smtunentfl  of  the  three  parties  were  the  dame  as  that 
of  one  man ;  but  in  the  matter  of  kneeling  at  the 
Sacrament,  and  the  observation  of  festivals,  the  old 
Pk'esbyterian  party  and  the  Easterns  were  unitedi  ia 
oppoMtion  to  Baillie«  London^  Cassillig^  and  other 
Westerns*  And  again,  when  the  question  of 
Episcopacy,  in  the  primitive  purity  of  its  early  intro^ 
duction,  came  to  be  the  subject  of  altercation,  Hen- 
derson's party  and  Baillie's  united  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Scott.  To  introduce  and  send  the  wedge 
home  into  these  gaps  in  the  Church,  was  the  sttiPe 
way  to  gain  the  victory  for  the  Episcopalians.  With 
this  view,  the  older,  or  more  prudent  portion  of 
the  bishops,  tried,  by  moderate  concessions,  to  bring 
about  a  coalition  with  the  followers  of  Cameron^ 
and  thereby  turn  the  balance  of  power  in  their  own 
favour.  From  the  first  to  the  last,  it  was  the  aim  of 
the  courtiers  to  break  up  this  confederacy,  which  was 
hitherto  bound  together  by  a  mere  rope  of  sand. 
This  game  was  indeed  well  played  by  Traquain 
Both  he  and  Roxburgh  were  indefatigable  in  their 
private  endeavours  to  influence  individuals ;  and^  as 
Rothes  says,  ^^  to  entrap  the  supplicants,  and  wrap 
them  up  in  security."*'  Edict  after  edict  was  pulK 
lished,  to  prevent  the  Presbyterians  from  meeting 
at  Edinburgh  in  a  body  j  one  delay  was  invented 

*  The  Presbyterian  writers  of  the  period  state  this  £Bict  obscurely, 
by  telling  us,  that  the  emissaries  of  the  bishops  came  out  to  them  like 
Joftb  to  Abner,  under  fair  pretenoes,  saying  that  they  were  deiiroaa  9i 
peace.  They  offered  to  gratify  the  supplicante  with  one  croj^  j^io* 
Tided  they  were  allowed  to  keep  the  inheritance.  ButallreeolTedtO 
stop  their  ears  at  these  charmers.  Rothet's  Relatiofli  p»  70. 
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after  another,  that  in  the  chapter  of  accidents 
disunion  or  desertion  might  arise.  Again  and  again 
were  the  Freshyterians  requested  to  supplicate 
separately  hy  shires,  that  the  requests  of  the  Wes* 
terns  might  he  granted,  and  those  of  the  easterns 
refused ;  and  when  this  could  not  be  effected,  the 
order  was  as  often  issued  by  the  Privy  Council,  that 
the  petitions  presented  should  be  altered  or 
amended,  that  the  Presbyterians  might  be  insensibly 
shifted  from  the  united  strength  of  their  position. 
About  this  time,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  dif- 
ferent  interests  of  the  three  parties  into  competition, 
the  courtiers  favoured  the  plan  of  dividing  the 
Presbyterians  into  Tables ;  and  at  the  meeting  in 
the  Church  of  Stirling,  symptoms  of  distrust  and 
separation  had  actually  appeared,  and  altercations, 
warmer  far  than  any  before  had  been,  were  main- 
tained. 

Henderson  saw,  that  the  least  revival  of  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  Laud,  in  expelling  Armi- 
nianism  from  the  Service  Book,  might  have  brought 
over  to  the  Court  interest  the  Western  party,  and 
driven  him  back  for  support  on  the  ultra  Presby- 
terians, whose  ranks  were  much  weakened  by  death 
and  dotage.  But  he  escaped  the  danger  of  being 
thus  sent  to  Blackness  Castle,  or  banishment,  which 
in  one  way  or  another  was  common  to  all,  by  a 
masterly  stroke  of  policy,  decisive  and  effectual 
beyond  precedent.  He  suggested,  that  Presby- 
terians of  all  ranks,  parties,  and  sentiments,  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  Church  or  State,  should  make 
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a  Common  concession,  agree  to  certain  definite 
opinions,  and  adopt  a  National  Covenant,  framed 
upon  irrevocable  principles.*  By  this  mutual  com- 
promise, all  differences  among  churchmen  were  to 
be  at  an  end.  By  this  overt  act,  every  Presbyterian 
ia  the  land,  old  and  young,  east  and  west,  became 
equally  committed  ;  and  above  all,  by  this  proposed 
b<Hid  of  union,  every  effort  of  the  courtiers  to  break 
up  the  general  confederacy,  was  defeated.  Con- 
sidering the  success  with  which  James  controlled 
the  Presbyterians,  by  pitting  one  portion  of  them 
against  another,  and  throwing  the  influence  of 
the  Court  into  the  favourite  scale,  it  is  remark- 
able^ that  his  son,  who  followed  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps, should  have  failed  in  his  efforts.  The  reason 
is  probably  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  misconduct 
of  Laud  and  the  Scottish  bishops,  but  partly  also  in 
the  characters  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  the 
different  periods.  Had  Henderson  been  of  the 
(meirritable  and  impetuous  temper  as  Melville, 
the  Presbyterians  would  have  been  divided  into 
separate  detachments,  which  the  Episcopalians 
would  have  cut  up  in  succession.  Although  Hen- 
derson, at  this  stage,  was  but  the  general  of  one  of 
the  brigades  which  in  their  secret  councils  was  an 
antagonist  force,  yet  the  leaders  of  the  other  divi- 
sions admired  his  extraordinary  talents  and  amiable 

♦  BaUlie,  MSS.  vol.  i.  p.  84.  says,  *'  The  Noblemen,  with  Mr  Alex- 
ander  HenderaoD,  and  Mr  D.  D.  resolve  the  renewingr  of  the  old 
Covenant  for  religion.  Little  inkling  of  this  is  given  out  at  first  to 
the  rest" 
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JiMOMjh  And  all  who  had  studied  undet  Caaier(m«* 
These  detested  republicanism,  and  were  ready  to 
aitppoifl  even  an  absolute  goyernment.  They  never 
|r«petited  of  their  submission  to  the  Perth  Articles, 
and  for  a  long  time  clung  with  affection  to  a  modified 
^iacopaej. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  this  clerical 
ooalition  in  good  working  condition.  As  Hender« 
ioa  occupied  the  medium  between  the  two  extremes, 
the  difficult  responsibility  of  preserving  the  union 
lay  with  him.  In  discussing  all  matters  of  oppoei- 
lion  to  the  Service  Book,  with  its  Canterburian 
mixture  of  Artninianism  and  modified  Popery,  the 

*  Baillie,  p.  84.  John  Cameroa  was  a  native  of  Gla8g;o\v,  and 
iih^l  6feek  ttlere  till  the  year  1 600,  when  he  went  to  France,  and, 
Ifttt  ft  tiltat^  becAme  minister  at  Boordeanx,  and  professor  of  dlTinity 
^  tbf  college  of  Laumure.  In  1620,  when  the  troubles  in  France 
almost  dissipated  that  seminary,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  obtained 
UlM  to  teach  ditinity  privately  in  London.  8oon  after,  he  succeeded 
lUlllirt  Boyd  of  Tochridge,  as  Principal  and  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Ohagow  College.  He  openly  avowed,  that  several  of  the  doctrines 
of  tt&e  Reformed  Church  should  be  reformed  again.  He  was  ambitious 
t6  M  hhhsetf  tip  as  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  which  was  known  in 
fJMltfe  by  the  name  of  the  New  Methodists,  or  Middle  Way  Mea» 
and  in  England  by  that  of  the  Laudeans.  He  tried  to  reconcile  all 
j^mities  by  modifying  the  tenets  of  Popery,  and  stretching  out  those 
it  Protestantism.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  leam- 
ittg—of  vivBoity  and  sweetness  of  temper.  As  he  had  great  readiness 
ia  controversy,  and  had  many  friends  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  was 
wisely  pitched  upon,  by  the  fiercer  portion  of  bishops,  to  establish  the 
Bliglish  teremonies  in  that  district  of  the  country.  After  all,  he  made 
iNit  little  progress  in  the  errand  on  which  he  was  sent,  and  as  Sootdi- 
mtu  were  elderly  sought  after  by  the  reformed  in  France,  he  soon 
aher  returned  to  that  country,  where  he  died.  Life,  by  Monsieur 
MArife  CSspell,  before  his  works,  in  folio.  Mons.  Bayle*s  account,  and 
Wodpow  MSS.  vol.  iii. 
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smtiiaeiitfl  of  the  three  parties  were  the  dame  as  tilal 
of  one  man  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  kneeling  at  the 
Sacrament,  and  the  observation  of  festivals,  the  old 
Presbyterian  party  and  the  Easterns  were  unitedi  ia 
oppoMtion  to  Baillie,  Loudon,  Cassillia^  and  other 
Westerns.  And  again,  when  the  question  of 
Episcopacy,  in  the  primitive  purity  of  its  early  intro^ 
duction,  came  to  be  the  subject  of  altercation,  Heli- 
derson's  party  and  Baillie's  united  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Scott.  To  introduce  and  send  the  wed^ 
home  into  these  gaps  in  the  Church,  was  the  sitfe 
way  to  gain  the  victory  for  the  Episcopalians.  With 
this  view,  the  older,  or  more  prudent  portion  of 
the  bishops,  tried,  by  moderate  concessions,  to  brii^ 
about  a  coalition  with  the  followers  of  Cameron^ 
and  thereby  turn  the  balance  of  power  in  their  own 
&vour.  From  the  first  to  the  last,  it  was  the  aim  of 
the  courtiers  to  break  up  this  confederacy,  which  wai 
hitherto  bound  together  by  a  mere  rope  of  salid. 
This  game  was  indeed  well  played  by  Traquair* 
Both  he  and  Roxburgh  were  indefatigable  in  their 
private  endeavours  to  influence  individuals ;  and,  as 
Rothes  says,  ^^  to  entrap  the  supplicants,  and  wnqp 
them  up  in  security."*'  Edict  after  edict  was  pulK 
lished,  to  prevent  the  Presbyterians  from  meeting 
at  Edinburgh  in  a  body  j  one  delay  was  invented 

*  The  Presbyterian  writers  of  the  period  state  this  faxX  obscurely, 
by  telling  us,  that  the  emissaries  of  the  bishops  came  out  to  them  Hke 
Joftb  to  Abner,  under  fair  pretences,  saying  that  they  were  detinMief 
peace.  They  offered  to  gratify  the  supplicants  with  one  crop,  fue* 
Tided  they  were  allowed  to  keep  the  inheritance.  But  all  reeolTCd  to 
stop  their  ear^  at  these  charmenu  Rothes's  Relatioili  p»  TtK 
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after  another,  that  in  the  chapter  of  accidents 
disunion  or  desertion  might  arise.  Again  and  again 
were  the  Presbyterians  requested  to  supplicate 
separately  by  shires,  that  the  requests  of  the  Wes- 
terns might  be  granted,  and  those  of  the  easterns 
refused ;  and  when  this  could  not  be  effected,  the 
order  was  as  often  issued  by  the  Privy  Council,  that 
the  petitions  presented  should  be  altered  or 
amended,  that  the  Presbjrterians  might  be  insensibly 
shifted  from  the  united  strength  of  their  position. 
About  this  time,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  dif- 
ferent  interests  of  the  three  parties  into  competition, 
the  courtiers  favoured  the  plan  of  dividing  the 
Presbyterians  into  Tables ;  and  at  the  meeting  in 
the  Church  of  Stirling,  symptoms  of  distrust  and 
separation  had  actually  appeared,  and  altercations, 
warmer  far  than  any  before  had  been,  were  main- 
tained. 

Henderson  saw,  that  the  least  revival  of  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  Laud,  in  expelling  Armi- 
nianism  from  the  Service  Book,  might  have  brought 
over  to  the  Court  interest  the  Western  party,  and 
driven  him  back  for  support  on  the  ultra  Presby- 
terians, whose  ranks  were  much  weakened  by  death 
and  dotage.  But  he  escaped  the  danger  of  being 
thus  sent  to  Blackness  Castle,  or  banishment,  which 
in  one  way  or  another  was  common  to  all,  by  a 
masterly  stroke  of  policy,  decisive  and  effectual 
beyond  precedent.  He  suggested,  that  Presby- 
terians of  all  ranks,  parties,  and  sentiments,  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  Church  or  State,  should  make 
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a  common   concession,   agree  to  certain  definite 
opinions^  and  adopt  a  National  Covenant,  framed 
upon  irrevocable  principles.*  By  this  mutual  com- 
promise, all  differences  among  churchmen  were  to 
beat  an  end.     By  this  overt  act,  every  Presbyterian 
in  the  land,  old  and  young,  east  and  west,  became 
equally  committed  ;  and  above  all,  by  this  proposed 
bond  of  union,  every  effort  of  the  courtiers  to  break 
up  the  general  confederacy,  was  defeated.     Con- 
sidering the  success  with  which  James  controlled 
the  Presbyterians,  by  pitting  one  portion  of  them 
against  another,   and   throwing   the    influence    of 
the  Court  into  the  favourite  scale,  it  is  remark- 
ablcy  that  his  son,  who  followed  in  his  father's  foot* 
steps,  should  have  failed  in  his  efforts.     The  reason 
is  probably  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  misconduct 
of  Laud  and  the  Scottish  bishops,  but  partly  also  in 
the  characters  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  the 
different  periods.     Had   Henderson   been  of  the 
(meirritable  and  impetuous  temper  as  Melville^ 
the  Presbyterians  would  have  been   divided  into 
separate    detachments,    which    the   Episcopalians 
would  have  cut  up  in  succession.     Although  Hen- 
derson, at  this  stage,  was  but  the  general  of  one  of 
the  brigades  which  in  their  secret  councils  was  an 
antagonist  force,  yet  the  leaders  of  the  other  divi- 
sions admired  his  extraordinary  talents  and  amiable 

♦  Baillie»  MSS.  vol.  i.  p.  84.  says,  "  The  Noblemen,  with  Mr  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  and  Mr  D.  D.  resolve  the  renewingr  of  the  old 
Cofwiant  for  religion.  Little  inkling  of  this  is  given  out  at  first  to 
the  lest" 
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dispositions  so  mucb,  that,  in  danger,  his  unwearied 
endeayours  to  conciliate  minor  differences  among 
ihe  brethren,  were  uniformly  triumphant. 

On  the  2dd  and  S4fth  of  February,  the  Presby- 
terians^ now  wonderfully  increased  in  numbers, 
ttiet  at  Edinburgh,  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation. 
Here  they  seriously  considered  the  alarming  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  now  placed  by  their 
opponents,  and  especially  by  the  danger  of  their 
house  becoming  divided  against  itself.  The  in- 
junction which  had  been  so  frequently  laid  upon 
them  by  the  Council,  to  give  in  separate  petitions, 
tvas  generally  disapproved  of  as  a  mere  trap.  It 
tras  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Loudon,  that  none 
should  have  dealings  with  any  of  the  Lords  of  Privy 
Council  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
whole  Church;  It  was  recommended,  with  great 
affection,  by  Henderson,  that  all  their  hearts  should 
be  strongly  united  one  to  another  in  a  bond  of 
union  and  communion.  He  said,  that  as  they  were 
now  declared  outlaws  and  rebels  by  their  Sovereign, 
they  should  join  in  covenant  with  their  God,  and 
avow  their  obedience  to  him  as  their  protector,  for  he 
alone  would  save  them  from  the  present  and  all 
such  evils.  As  they  were  not  assembled  muti- 
nously by  one  or  a  few,  but  by  God  and  a  good 
cause,  he  recommended  that  all,  in  a  conjunct 
motion,  nobility,  gentry,  burgesses,  ministry,  and 
people,  should  now  renew  the  covenant  which  was 
Subscribed  by  their  forefathers  in  the  year  1550, 
with  such  additions  as  the  corruptions  of  the  times 
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required,  and  such  Acts  of  Parliament  as  wera  in 
favour  of  true  religion.  The  idea  wad  not  only  at 
once  adopted  by  the  meeting,  but  sounded  like  all 
alarm  bell  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  To 
that  eflfect,  Henderson  and  Johnston  were  appointed 
to  frame  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Rothes,  Loudoilt 
and  Balmerino,  were  requested  to  revise  it.  By 
way  of  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for  itt 
Sunday  was  appointed  as  a  fast,  and  Dickaon^ 
RoUock,  Adamson,  and  Ramsay,  were  desired  td 
preach,  and  to  accommodate  their  sermons  to  ihe 
circumstances.  It  was  also  su^ested  by  Rofliea^ 
that  a  yoluntary  contribution  should  be  raised  for 
putting  the  zeal  of  every  one  to  the  test,  and 
defraying  the  common  charges  which  the  business 
might  require. 

Next  day,  (Sunday,)  the  ministers,  in  the  stem 
yet  affectionate  eloquence  of  the  time,  called  on  the 
people  to  descend  into  themselves,  and  thoroughly 
to  search  their  own  hearts,  and  their  conscience* 
would  tell  them  that  they  had  broken  their  covenant 
with  the  Lord,  and  brought  his  wrath  on  the  land. 
They  were  urgedi  at  great  length,  seriously  to 
repent,  as  the  only  means  for  obtaining  the  special 
favour  of  the  Most  High ;  and  many  precedents 
for  renewing  their  covenant  were  pointed  out  from 
Old  Testament  history.  The  minds  of  the  populace 
had  been  long  and  warmly  excited,  and  it  may  well 
be  conceived  that  the  hearts  of  all  of  them  re-echoed 
the  sentiments  of  the  preachers. 
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.  On  Monday  (26th)  the  three  noblemen  met  in 
tile  morning  to  receive  from  Henderson  and  Jobn- 
•ton,  the  draught  of  the  Covenant ;  but  they  were 
told  thaty  notwithstanding  the  utmost  diligence,  it 
could  not  be  ready  before  Tuesday,  At  this 
BiMting,  it  was  stated  by  the  laird  of  Capriugton, 
not  as  his  own,  but  as  the  opinion  of  other  westland 
people,  that  the  renewing  of  the  Covenant  would 
imply  that  it  was  void  before,  and  that  some  who 
objected  to  the  Service  Book  would,  nevertheless, 
refuse  to  sign  the  Confession,  as  being  contrary  to 
their  opinion  in  some  points.  At  the  meeting,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  the  scroll  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  was  read.  Some  objections  were  made  and 
considered.  Rothes,  Loudon,  and  Adamson,  were 
appointed  to  carry  the  draught  to  the  ministers,  who 
were  already  met  in  Tailyour's  Hall,  and  to  get  their 
concurrence.  As  this  was  esteemed  a  matter  of 
diiBiculty,  it  was  arranged  that  the  commissioners 
of  Presbyteries  should  be  first  taken  apart.  They 
were  accordingly  convened  at  the  summer-house  in 
the  garden.  After  some  discussion,  the  expression 
r^[arding  the  Perth  Articles  was  amended,  and  the 
draught  unanimously  approved  of.  It  was  next 
laid  before  the  whole  body  of  the  ministers,  and 
each  was  desired  to  speak  his  mind  before  he  voted. 
Mr  Coline  Adame,  minister  of  Anstruther,  and  Mr 
John  Home,  minister  at  Eccles,  objected  that  they 
had  formerly  sworn  to  the  Perth  Articles,  and  that 
to  swear  the  contrary  now  might  infer  perjury. 
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Rothes  remoyed  this  difficulty,  and  all  aceenied, 
and  through  Adamson,  their  moderator,  blessed  the 
instruments  of  the  great  work,  and  thanked  the 
nobles  for  their  activity  in  so  honest  a  cause.  Rothes 
politely  replied,  that^  in  other  nations,  when  similar 
a£Burs  were  in  hand,  it  pleased  God  to  use  one  or 
two  eminent  instruments,  whose  names  had  become 
illustrious ;  but  here,  by  his  singular  proyidenoe, 
he  had  made  the  hearts  of  a  great  many  of  all  ranks, 
from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  concur  equally  in 
the  cause  ;  and  that  the  keeping  of  so  great  a  crowd 
in  one  unanimous  concord,  notwithstanding  the 
crafty  machinations  of  those  who  laboured  to  bring 
about  a  division,  was  God's  work,  and  wonderful 
in  their  eyes.  *^  Let  all  then,"  said  he,  **  give  glory 
to  the  God  of  peace  who  has  brought  us  now  into 
a  way  to  bind  ourselves  all  in  one  body,  whereof 
Christ  is  the  head  ;  and  let  us  pray  that  we  may 
continue  to  aim  at  the  glory  of  God,  the  peace  of 
the  Kirk,  and  the  honour  of  our  King/'  * 

This  Covenant  consisted  of  three  parts :  first,  the 
old  Covenant,  word  for  word ;  secondly,  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  were  in  favour  of  their  Confession 
against  Popery  ;  thirdly,  the  special  application  to 
the  present  circumstances.  Under  this  last  head,  they 
swore  to  continue  in  the  profession  and  obedience  of 
Presbytery,  and  to  "  resist  all  contrary  errors,  to  the 
uttermost  of  their  power,  all  the  days  of  their  lives ; 
to  defend  the  person  and  authority  of  the  King, 

*  RelatioDy  p.  75,  etpaum. 


«f  ani  umtliery  so  Uiat  whatiaeTev  should  be 
to  ihe  liMtt  of  them,  for  that  cau8e»  should  be 
tslm  m  done  to  ell  in  genenli  and  to  eywj  one 
ef  ibeai  in  particulu ;  and  not  to  suffisr  themselves 
toibe  divided  or  withdrawn  from  their  union,  but 
tonake  linown,  that  it  might  be  tixneousljr  obviated, 
ipsrj  attempt  which  should  be  made."*  If  tried 
bf  oommon  law,  and  with  subjects  in  ordinary 
eJHSHmstonces,  many  would  declare  this  Covenant 
aim  illegal  combination.  But  if  it  be  recoUectod 
tbaft  the  Presbyterians  resorted  to  it  only  after 
Ikmr  more  constitutional  ^orts  had  failed,  and 
in  defence  of  their  religion,  then  may  the  means  be 
JoStifted  by  the  end.  James  VL  was  surely  no 
damocrat,  yet  it  was  an  axiom  of  his,  that,  pro  oris 
§tjbe%9  et  patr§  patruB,  the  whole  body  of  the 
•ommonwealth  might  rise  as  a  solid  lump.  Charles's 
ikdvoeate  for  Scotland,  accordingly,  did  not  hesitate, 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  give  it  as  his 
legal  opinion,  that  this  Covenant  contained  nothing 
iaoonsistent  with  the  duty  of  subjects  to  their 
sovereign. 
Wednesday  the  eSth  day  of  February,  l688,f  was 

*  Tba  put  of  the  Covenaxit  referring  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
fcvOBr  of  the  Confenlon  against  Popery,  beginning,  «  Like  as  many 
Aflts  sf  PiffyuMBt,"  was  liraMed  hy  JofanstOB.  The  third  pirt»  in 
wMflh  BaiUie  laja  wai  all  the  diffieultj,  begioaiog, "  In  obadience  to 
dM  oommandment  of  Ood,"  was  the  composition  of  Henderson.  Ap- 
|isil«  to  RotheA  Itelatlott,  p.  81 0. 

t  OiArf»  etsTeaooBt  tho  writer  ia  tiio  Christiaii  ll)ifMi«% 
Hid  others,  sajft  the  Covenant  was  signed  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
lit  of  Mardi,  bat  the  dates  giren  in  Rothes's  Rektioa  are  here 
ftuowod. 
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ft  proud  day  for  Henderson,  and  one  ct  the  most 
memorable  mentioned  in  the  history  of  that  period. 
By  this  time  the  Presbyterians  had  crowded  to 
Edinburgh  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand ;  and, 
to  give  all  solemnity  to  the  occasion,  a  fhst  had 
been  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  Church  of  the 
Greyfriars,  All  were  astir  by  the  morning^ 
dawn;  the  Commissioners  of  Barons  were  early 
met,  and,  about  half-past  eight,  Rothes  and  Loudon 
joined  them.  The  opening  of  the  matter  in  this 
quarter  was  inauspicious;  the  courtiers  had  been 
active  in  breeding  disunion,  and  they  were  so  fttr 
successful,  that  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  George  Yottng, 
Baillie,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Western  party,  had 
difficulty  in  concurring  in  the  new  Covenant.  BaiUie 
and  his  friends  had  suspected,  from  the  plainneas 
with  which  Henderson  spoke,  that  his  intention 
was  to  make  the  Presbyterians  forswear  the  bishops 
and  the  Perth  ceremonies,  and  they  had  reminded 
Loudon  of  their  former  oath  to  observe  these.*  In 


*  Bullie  says,  MSS.  vol.  i.  p.  84,  '<  Mr  Henry  Plaines  mtde  me 
siiflpect  tbeir  intention,  in  this  new  Corenftnt,  to  make  us  Ibmreir 
bishops  and  ceremonies  in  our  meeting.  I  was  filled  with  ter  and 
great  perplexity  lest  the  bond  should  contain  any  such  clauses ;  Sh 
this,  I  thought,  would  inevitably  open  a  gap  and  make  a  preeent 
diTision  in  the  ministry,  whilk  was  the  earnest  desire  and  sure  Tictaqr 
of  the  bishops.  Some  other  daose  also,  whilk  might  have  miisd 
to  import  a  defence  in  arms  against  the  king ;  this  I  could  not  yield 
to  in  any  imaginable  case,  for  the  ground  I  had  learned  from  Moonenr 
CSuneron  I  had  not  yet  leisnre  to  try.  80,  for  the  preieBt^  I  «Mdd 
fubscribe  nothing  whilk  was  against  my  mind  — theee  wen  Ao 
changed.**  Rothes  says,  p.  76,  ^  On  Wednesday  morning,  thfmk  Mf 
eight,  Rothes  and  London  came  wfaer  the  CottmMonm  lyf  BmnM 
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vindication  of  Henderson's  sentiments,  it  was  said, 
tbot  the  Covenant  had  been  framed  after  the  most 
anxious  deliberation,  and  that  the  theological  part 
of  it  had  been  revised  and  heartily  approved  of  by 
the  ministers.  The  objectors  were  entreated,  as 
common  friends,  to  link  with  their  brethren  against 
the  common  foe,  and  to  abstain  from  wrangling 
words  about  matters  which  were  of  inferior  impor- 
tance, to  the  general  interest  of  Fresbyterianism. 
And  it  was  also  declared,  that  if  any  party  had  mate- 
rial doubts  about  any  particular  clauses,  the  utmost 
would  be  done  to  give  satisfaction  to  all.  In 
answer,  it  was  stated,  that  the  objection  to  the 
obtruded  Liturgy  was  its  not  having  been  sanctioned 
cother  by  the  Parliament  or  the  General  Assembly, 
and  so  far  this  party  concurred ;  but  the  Perth 
Articles  had  been  sanctioned  by  both,  and  their 
observance  sworn  to  by  many.  These,  therefore, 
by  now  signing  the  Covenant  against  these  cere- 
monies, would  be  moved  from  their  original  ground 
of  objection  against  the  Service  Book,  and  be 
obliged  to  swear  a  new  oath  in  the  face  of  their 
old  one,  as  ratified  by  Church  and  State.  The 
Covenanters  replied,  that  the  Assembly  had  left  the 
Church  free  in  the  practice  of  Perth  Articles  by 
purposely  introducing  the  words,  we  ihink  them 
good,  and  that  the  King's  Commissioner  had  pro- 
wen  metty  at  Mr  John  Gallowaye's  hoot e.  Loudon  brak  of,  and 
•iMwed  that  the  diTinone  and  diranione  of  the  supplicants  had  been 
etpeeialKe  laboured  by  the  adTersaries,  as  that  which  weakened  the 
■yppKeMite  and  made  way  to  their  intendid  novatioDS." 
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miBed  that  they  should  neyer  be  pressed  —  that  the 
Parliament  passed  a  permissiye,  not  a  positive  law 
on  the  subject.  They  allowed  the  practice,  but  did 
not  command  it.  And  even  if  the  law  had  been 
positive,  having  been  built  on  a  false  narrative,  it 
was  reducible,  and  if  so,  subjects  might  forbear  the 
practice  of  it  till  this  reduction  was  effected.  To 
remove  the  fear  of  incurring  perjury,  it  was  stated, 
that  an  oath  was  only  binding  so  long  as  the  circum- 
stances requiring  it  existed  without  being  altered. 
Hence  subjects  were  freed  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance by  the  deposition  of  a  king,  and  a  sovereign 
from  clauses  of  his  coronation  oath  when  the  good 
of  his  subjects,  in  the  course  of  new  events,  required 
it.  In  this  case,  the  reason  of  the  oath  having  been 
removed  by  a  complete  change  of  circumstances^ 
and  having  been  found  in  experience  to  be  hurtful, 
it  was  no  longer  binding.  After  these  somewhat 
delicate  points  had  been  insisted  on  by  both  parties 
at  great  length,  the  Covenanters  cut  the  discussion 
short  by  stating,  with  feeling,  that  they  would 
rather  tear  the  new  Covenant  to  pieces  than  that  it 
should  thus  become  the  cause  of  discord  among 
them.  In  the  end,  after  long  reasoning  and  some 
yielding  on  both  sides,  the  objections  were  removed  j 
and  all,  being  interrogated  man  by  man,  gave  thdr 
hearty  assent,  excepting  three  or  four  brethren  from 
Angus,  who  had  sworn  obedience  to  the  bishops. 
It  was  agreed,  that  '^  all  the  rest  of  the  barrons  uid 
gentilmen  that  wer  in  toune  sould  meitt  in  the 
Grcyfreer  Kirk,  be  two  hours  in  the  eftemoouy 
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orowded  with  names  on  both  sides  throughout  its 
whole  space,  that  there  was  not  room  left  for  a 
single  additional  signature.  Even  the  margin  was 
scrawled  over ;  and  as  the  document  filled  up,  the 
subscribers  seem  to  have  been  limited  to  the  initial 
letters  of  their  name.  Zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  courage  for  the  liberties  of  Scotland,  warmed 
every  breast.  Joy  was  mingled  with  the  expres- 
sion of  some,  and  the  voice  of  shouting  arose  from 
a  few.  But  by  far  the  greater  portion  were  deeply 
impressed  with  very  different  feelings.  Most  of 
them,  of  all  sorts,  wept  bitterly  for  their  defection 
from  the  Lord.  And  in  testimony  of  his  sincerity, 
every  one  confirmed  his  subscription  by  a  solemn 
oath.  With  groans,  and  tears  streaming  down  their 
feces,  they  all  lifted  up  their  right  hands  at  once. 
When  this  awful  appeal  was  made  to  the  Searcher 
of  Hearts,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  so  great  was  the 
fear  of  again  breaking  this  Covenant,  that  thousands 
of  arms  which  had  never  trembled  even  when  draw- 
ing the  sword  on  the  eve  of  battle,  were  now 
loosened  at  every  joint.  After  the  oath  had  been 
administered,  the  people  were  powerfully  enjoined  to 
begin  their  personal  reformation.  At  the  conclusion, 
every  body  seemed  to  feel  that  a  great  measure  of 
the  divine  presence  had  accompanied  the  solemnities 
of  the  day,  and  with  their  hearts  much  comforted 
and  strengthened  for  every  duty,  the  enormous 
crowd  retired  about  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Well, 
indeed,  might  Henderson  boast,  in  his  reply  to  the 
Aberdeen  doctors,  **  that  this  was  the  day  of  the 
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Lord's  power,  wherein  we  saw  his'  people  mort 
willingly  offer  themselves  in  multitudes,  like  the  dew 
drops  of  the  morning  _  this  was  indeed  the  great 
day  of  Israel,  wherein  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was 
revealed  —  the  day  of  the  Redeemer's  strength,  on 
which  the  princes  of  the  people  assembled  to  swear 
their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings." 

Next  day,  1st  of  March,  some  of  the  leading 
Presbyterians  went  to  Tailors'  Hall,  where  the 
ministers  who  had  more  recently  come  to  town 
were  met.  Here  again  the  doubts  of  every  one 
were  stated  with  freedom,  and  after  having  been 
removed  by  arguments  similar  to  those  already 
detailed,  about  three  hundred  of  the  clergy  added 
their  names.  The  Covenant  was  next  carried 
round  the  city,  and  signed  by  many  who  could  not 
attend  the  day  before.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  said 
that  a  multitude  of  women  and  children  followed  it 
weeping  and  praying.  Some  of  the  nobles  took  a 
copy  with  them  wherever  they  went,  and  solicited 
the  subscription  of  those  whom  they  met.  On  the 
Friday,  a  copy  for  signature  was  transmitted  to 
every  shire,  bailiery,  and  parish.  In  the  country,  it 
was  every  where  received  as  a  sacred  oracle.  Much 
more  than  was  necessary  has  been  said  on  both 
sides,  in  an  angry  spirit  of  controversy,  about 
children  being  allowed  to  subscribe.  In  answer 
to  these  imputations,  Rothes  expressly  asserts^ 
that  only  the  hands  of  those  who  were  admitted  to 
the  Sacrament  were  allowed  to  be  put  to  the 
parchment.     It  has  also  been  often  asserted  by  the 

R 
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Court  historians,  and  was  complained  of  by  ihe 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  that  coercive  measures  were 
Uiad  to  procure  names;  and  that  several  who 
rtfused  at  Glasgow,  St  Andrews,  and  Lanark,  were 
not  only  threatened,  but  beat  into  compliance.* 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  who  had  the 
management  of  the  subscriptions  in  the  country 
carried  their  preposterous  zeal  too  far  —  that  non- 
conforming ministers,  who  after  exhortation  still 
refused  to  subscribe,  were  ^^  dishaupted  "  by  Pres« 
byterians  — « and  that  even  personal  compulsion  was 
resorted  to  in  some  instances.  In  fact,  both  Rothes 
and  Baillie  lament  that  their  good  cause  had  been 
thus  hurt  by  ungodly  violence.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  true,  that  these  disorders  were  encouraged 
by  the  leaders,  or  that  they  were  even  exercised  to 
any  considerable  extent.  The  testimony  of  Rothes, 
Henderson,  and  Bailiie,  is  surely  conclusive  on 
this  point.  All  classes  of  the  community  were 
admitted,  and  public  notaries  were  at  hand  to  act 
for  those  who  could  not  write  ;  but  so  far  from 
the  unwilling  being  forced  to  subscribe,  they  were 
not  even,  after  consenting,  admitted  to  enjoy  the 
privilege.  Every  body  was  not  allowed  to  come 
forward.  No  distinction  was  made  in  point  of 
rank  or  circumstances,  but  there  was  in  respect  of 

*  Stevenson,  vol.  li.  p.  314.  Hardwiok  State  Papers,  vol.  li.  p.  304. 
flee  also  Bishop  Gutbry  refuted,  Mem.  p.  37.  **  On  Thursday  last,  at 
Lanark,  fiv<i  or  sax  ministers  that  kythed  theuibelvcs  for  conformity, 
and  refused  to  send  Commissioners  to  Edinburgh,  got  their  paiks 
■oandly  from  the  wyffes  there."  Historical  Miscellanies,  MSS.  No. 
•7,  Adrooates'  Library. 
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character  and  conviction. .  Some  men,  saya  H«|ih 
derson,  of  no  small  note,  offered  their  subscription^ 
and  were  refused,  till  time  should  prove  that  thojr 
joined  from  love  to  the  cause,  and  not  from  the 
fear  of  men.  No  threatcnings  were  used,  except 
those  of  divine  judgment ;  nor  force,  excepting  that 
of  reason.  The  matter  was  so  holy,  says  Rothes^ 
that  they  held  it  to  be  irreligious  to  use  wicked 
means  for  advancing  so  good  a  work.  Baillie  says, 
that  they  had  no  remedy  for  such  unhappy  griev- 
ances, till  the  law  was  made  patent.  ^*  I  was 
present,''  says  Livingston,  *^  at  Lanark,  and  several 
other  parishes,  when  on  Sabbath,  after  the  forenoon's 
sermon,  the  Covenant  was  read  and  sworn,  and  I 
may  truly  say,  that  in  all  my  lifetime,  excepting  at 
the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  I  never  saw  such  motions  from 
the  Spirit  of  God.  All  the  people  generally  and 
most  willingly  concurred.  I  have  seen  more  than 
a  thousand  persons  all  at  once  lifting  up  their  hands^ 
and  the  tears  falling  down  from  their  eyes;  so  that 
through  the  whole  land,  excepting  the  professed 
Papists,  and  some  few  who  adhered  to  the  prelates, 
people  universally  entered  into  the  Covenant  of 
God."  *  The  writer  of  the  Edinburgh  Collections 
not  only  bears  testimony  in  similar  terms  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Covenant  was  signed  and 
sworn  in  the  Greyfriars  and  College  Kirks  of 
Edinburgh,  but  he  asserts  that,  on  Simday,  38th 
April,  the  Communion  was  solemnly  given  to  the 
people  in  these  two  kirks,  according  as  it  was  given 

•  B^thw's  Rakitbii,  p.  18S.    Life  of  Mr  John  liTinsitos,  ^  SS. 
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before  the  Assembly  at  Perth,  after  twenty  years' 
interruption.  The  same  writer  states,  that  there 
were  about  this  time  many  Jesuits  in  Scotland, 
who  laboured  by  argument  and  gold  to  make 
converts.  One  of  them,  called  Abernethy,  made 
an  open  recantation  in  the  Greyfriars*  Church.  On 
the  day  following  that  on  which  the  Jesuit  was 
converted,  Lindsay,  a  minister  from  the  north  who 
bad  long  refused  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  preached 
in  the  same  church.  In  the  end  of  his  sermon,  he 
declared  that  for  a  long  time  he  was  in  a  great 
wrestling  with  the  doubts  of  his  own  conscience  ; 
thereafter  calling  sundry  times  with  fervent  prayer 
to  God  to  resolve  his  mind,  he  at  length  got  reso- 
lution  to  his  conscience  to  yield  and  subscribe, 
which  he  did.  And  he  stated  in  his  sermon,  that, 
since  his  subscription,  he  had  such  comfort  in  his 
mind  as  he  was  not  able  to  express,  and  that  for 
all  the  earth  he  would  not  turn  back.  All  this  he 
declared  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  attesting  God  for 
'the  verity  of  it,  to  the  great  consolation  of  all  who 
heard  him.  But  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  be 
minute  in  such  details  as  these,  far  less  in 
mentioning  the  oaths,  drawn  whingers,  and  other 
coercive  measures,  said  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Prelates  to  prevent  people  from  signing  the 
Covenant. 

Consternation  and  despair  seized  the  Prelates 
when  they  saw  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
Covenant  had  been  welcomed  throughout  the  land. 
The  Primate  of  St  Andrews  was  returning  from 
Stirling  to  the  metropolis  when  he  heard  what  was 
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transacting  in  Edinburgh.  All,  said  he,  which  we 
have  been  attempting  to  build  up  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  is  now  at  once  thrown  down.  Afraid 
of  violence,  he,  Ross,  and  some  other  bishops,  fled 
to  London.  Of  the  four  who  remained  in  Scotland^ 
three  solemnly  renounced  Episcopacy,  but  Guthry, 
Bishop  of  Murray,  who  ^vould  neither  flee  nor 
recant,  consequently  suffered  severely.* 

To  try  the  affection  of  their  partisans,  and  to 
defray  the  common  charges,  the  Tables  assumed 
the  power  of  levying  stent ;  and  they  appointed 
eight  collectors  in  every  shire  to  ascertain  from  the 
landed  proprietors  the  amount  of  their  free  renty 
and  to  assess  them  accordingly,  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  to  the  thousand  marks.  The  one  half  of  this 
voluntary  contribution,  as  it  was  called,  was 
appointed  to  be  delivered  to  a  general  treasurer, 
who  was  empowered  to  uplift  the  second  half  after 
the  first  had  been  spent.  In  this  way,  six  hundred 
and  seventy  dollars  were  raised  from  the  thirty-fouic 
noblemen  who  happened  to  be  at  Edinburgh.  The 
leading  Covenanters  occupied  Saturday  the  5d  of 
March,  in  framing  a  second  Historical  Information, 
in  which  a  minute  detail  of  their  proceedings,  from 
the  departure  of  Traquair  for  England  to  the  signing 
of  the  Covenant,  was  given.t 

*  Guthry's  Mem.  p.  85.  la  a  letter  preserved  in  a  volume  of 
manuscripts,  entitled  Historical  Miscellanies,  Adv.  Libr.,  the  writer 
to  the  Earl  of  Angus  says,  "  They  (the  bishops)  that  are  here  are  io 
their  lurking^  holes,  as  proud  and  perverse  as  ever.  Profess  what  they 
will,  they  arc  like  the  serpent,  they  will  never  be  straight  in  their 
courM  as  long  as  there  is  life  in  their  tail.'*    - 

•  Bothes^s  Relation,  pp.  80, 81. 
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The  next  object  of  the  Presbyterians'  solicitude 
WM  to  bring  over  to  their  party  the  northern 
dans  and  the  Universities.  Huntly,  Aberdeen, 
Seaforth,  Mackay,  Grant,  Frazer,  Mackenzie, 
Maclean,  and  Macdonald,  had  not  as  yet  subscribed. 
The  College  of  Edinburgh  was  well  a£Pected,  but 
timid.  That  of  Glasgow  not  only  withheld  their 
hand,  but  reasoned  warmly  against  it.  In  St  An- 
drews, the  professors  had  even  published  reasons 
fer  withholding  their  subscriptions.  In  Aberdeen, 
Dr  Barrow  had  written  in  favour  of  the  Service 
Book,  and  Dr  Forbes  was  maintaining  a  paper  war 
IB  defence  of  Episcopacy.  As  yet,  then,  the  Pres- 
hyterians  felt  that  they  were  opposed  by  the  whole 
literature  of  the  land,  and  they  easily  saw  that  if  the 
H^hland  chieftains  were  to  unite  their  followers  with 
those  of  Hamilton,  Douglas,  and  Niddisdale,  and  to 
procure  regular  forces  from  the  King,  they  them- 
•elvee  could  not  have  matched  a  fifth  part  of  such 
an  opposition.  To  provide  against  this  imminent 
danger,  two  deputations  were  appointed,  the  one 
to  repair  to  the  north,  and  to  the  countries  of  the 
Hamiltons  and  Campbells,  and  the  other  to  gain 
over  the  several  recusants  in  the  seats  of  learning. 
Henderson  headed  the  deputation  to  St  Andrews. 
Here,  not  a  burgess  refused  his  subscription,  and  an 
answer  was  written  to  the  reasons  of  the  professors. 
Salmerino  managed  Edinburgh  so  successfully  that 
one  minister  and  his  regents  were  the  only  persons 
of  note  who  remained  disaffected  to  the  Covenant. 
Dickson,  Baillie,  and  Lord  Boyd,  could  in  no  way 
induce  the  professors  or  ministers  of  Glasgow  to 
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pass  from  the  smallest  of  their  scruples.  Four 
gentlemen,  with  Cant  and  Leslie,  ministers,  went 
to  the  northern  clans  with  copies  and  reasons  foi^ 
the  Stirling*  Protestation,  the  two  Historical  Infoi^<ft 
mations,  and  the  Covenant.  At  Inverness,  manjr 
of  the  clergy,  the  chiefs  and  their  followers,  and 
the  gentry  of  Ross,  attended  in  spite  of  writtea 
requests  from  Huntly  to  refuse.  The  meeting  was 
professed  by  all  to  be  the  most  joyful  day  ever  seeil 
in  that  district,  and  it  was  marked  as  a  singular  fact» 
that  so  many  different  names,  among  whom  there 
had  been  nothing  but  red  war  for  ages,  should  hara 
met  and  parted  in  so  peaceable  a  manner— -that 
nothing  was  seen  or  heard  but  mutual  embracing^ 
with  hearty  praise  to  God  for  so  happy  a  union. 
When  the  Covenant  was  presented  to  the  Town 
Council,  the  Provost  and  two  of  his  friends  refused 
to  subscribe,  and  said  that  the  town  was  surrounded 
by  Highlanders  who  had  not  joined.  Whereupon^ 
one  of  the  bailies  stood  up  and  said,  "  Weill,  mf 
Lord  Provost,  if  ye  will  not  go  on,  we  sail  make  you 
a  thin  back.**  The  town  drummer  was  accordingly 
ordered  "to  touck"  the  drum,  and  to  invite  all  who 
feared  God  to  repair  to  the  Tolbooth  and  subscribe 
the  Covenant.  At  Forres,  the  deputation  procured 
the  Earl  of  Murray  and  others  in  that  quarter.* 

The  last  scene  in  this  act  shewed  how  aoou^ 
rately  the  Covenanters,  as  they  were  now  calledyf 

*  Rotbe8*8  Rel.  pp.  82, 104.  Baiilie  MSS.  pp.  1  Id,  127.  Roir,  p. 99(t. 
-f*  The  name  of  Covenanter  M'as  not  assumed,  but  impoced  on  tki 
IV^yterians  by  the  courtiers.    See  letter  from  Bortllvriok  whm  te- 
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understood  their  position.  The  sole  objection  of 
the  westerns  to  the  obtruded  Liturgy,  was  its  not 
having  been  sanctioned  either  by  the  Parliament  or 
the  General  Assembly.  The  Covenanters  saw  that 
they  were  running  into  the  same  error  in  adopting 
a  Confession  of  Faith,  without  the  legislative  sane* 
tion  of  the  Church,  and  in  levying  taxes  without  an 
aet  of  the  State.  In  compliment  to  the  opinions  of 
Loudon,  Baillie,  and  their  party,  as  lately  expressed, 
Henderson  and  the  easterns  next  demanded  the 
instant  restoration  of  a  General  Assembly,  which 
had  not  met  for  twenty  years,  and  the  calling  of  a 
Parliament  to  sanction  their  daring  measures.  They 
were  aware,  too,  that  open  hostilities  were  soon  to 
be  commenced,  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  shift 
the  odium  of  rebellion  from  themselves,  and  to 
expose  still  more  the  warlike  policy  of  the  Court,  by 
making  a  personal  appeal  to  the  Sovereign  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  while  it  was  still  possible  to 
be  obtained.  They  were  perfectly  aware  of  the 
power  of  deposing  the  Bishops,  which  the  Assembly 
acquired  at  the  Leith  convention,  and  which  had 
never  been  abrogated  by  the  Court;  they  saw 
that  the  mind  of  the  public  was  well  enough 
prepared  to  go  along  with  them  even  in  this 
extreme  measure  ;  and  they  felt  that  the  exact  time 
was  at  hand,  when  this  mine  should  be  sprung, 
and  the  bishops  blown  into  the  air.  They  there- 
fore, without  regarding  the  Privy  Council,  framed 
another  supplication  directly  to  the  King.  It 
stated  their  grievances  since  Traquair's  return^ 
tried  to  establish  their  own  innocency,  and  blamed 
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the  rash  bishops  for  all  that  had  happened*  It 
requested  the  timeous  appointuient  of  a  General 
Assembly,  as  the  only  lawful  means  of  restoring 
the  truth,  and  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  for  the 
renewing  and  establishing  of  just  laws ;  and  in 
conclusion,  it  stated,  that  next  to  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  they  should  be  careful  to  give  all  dutiful 
obedience  to  the  King,  and  to  offer  up  hearty 
prayers  to  the  Lord,  for  a  long,  prosperous,  and 
religious  reign.*  After  considerable  discussion  as 
to  the  best  way  of  transmitting  the  supplication, 
Livingston  was  sent  up  to  London  with  letters  to 
Haddington,  Lennox,  Hamilton,  and  Morton, 
calling  upon  them  to  use  their  influence  for  them 
at  Court. 

The  Privy  Council,  alarmed  at  the  state  to  which 
matters  had  come,  met  at  Stirling  the  day  after 
the  Covenant  was  signed  at  Edinburgh.  After 
four  days'  indecisive  deliberation,  they  came  to  the 
unanimous  resolution  of  recommending  healing 
measures  to  the  King.  They  accordingly  instructed 
Hamilton  of  Orbiston  to  repair  to  Court,  and  to 
advise  his  Majesty  to  refrain  from  urging  the 
Service  Book,  Book  of  Canons,  and  High  Com- 
mission.  If  he  found  the  King  disposed  to  conciliate 
the  Covenanters,  Orbiston  was  instructed  to  recom** 
mend  that  two  or  three  of  the  Council  should  be 
sent  for  to  aid  in  carrying  the  resolution  into  effect ; 

• 

*  This  supplication  has  not  heen  much  noticed ;  but  the  original 
letter,  dated  ISth  March»  1638,  is  still  preserved  in  the  General 
Register  House.    See  also  App.  Rothes's  Relation,  p.  21(l» 
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btit  if  the  King  was  obfitinate,  he  was  told  to  insist 
on  the  Council  being  heard  in  support  of  their  own 
tiews ;  and  even  to  request,  that  those  who  advised 
a  rasher  course  should  be  confronted  with  them  in 
the  royal  preswce.  On  this  occasion,  Traquair  wrote 
Hamilton  a  c4ndid  and  judicious  letter,  stating, 
that  unless  the  King  freed  the  nation  of  the  Service 
Book,  nothing  more  could  be  done  than  to  oppose 
force  to  force,  wherein  whoever  gained,  his  Majesty 
was  sure  to  be  a  loser.*  Orbiston  was  an  acute 
politician,  and  more  than  match  for  Livingston. 
The  Justice  Clerk  passed  the  Divine  on  the  road, 
told  the  King  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  that  he 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  Irish  Church. 
Orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  apprehend  the 
Corenanter  the  moment  he  arrived;  but  Hadding- 
ton»  who  knew  accurately  and  early  every  thing 
transacted  at  Court  regarding  Scotland,  laid  first 
hold  of  Livingston,  kept  him  in  secret  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  posted  him  back  to  Scotland  with  a 
budget  of  private  information.  The  supplication 
was  sent  back  unopened  by  the  King,  and  the 
Covenanters  were  informed  individually,  but  not 
as  a  body,  that  his  Majesty  would  consult  with  his 
Council,  and  inform  them  of  the  result  by  a  procla- 
mation. Traquair,  Roxburgh,  and  Lorn,  were 
ordered  to  come  up  to  Court,  and  before  leaving 
Edinburgh,  to  consult  the  Scottish  lawyers,  whether 


*  Hardvioke  State  Papers  toI.  ii.  p.  101.     Let  those  who  persist 
in  doabting  Ttra^uair'a  talflnts  aod  iate^ity»  read  Ibis  Utter. 
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the  Covenanters  had  not  acted  illegfally^  hj  meeliilf 
in  crowds,  and  protesting  against  the  royal  ]>r6* 
damation,  and  entering  into  the  Covenant  withiNll 
his  Majesty's  authority.  The  Councillors,  with  n 
legal  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Covenanters^  aecofA* 
ingly  set  out  for  London. 

Charles  had  here  another  chance  of  correcting 
the  false  moves  he  had  already  made.  The  meeting 
for  consultation  was  attended  by  the  Scottish  Prlry 
Councillors,  the  Bishops  of  Ro8s»  Brechin,  and 
Galloway,  and  also  by  his  own  officers  of  states 
There  was  much  diversity  of  opinion  and  mutual 
recrimination.  Lennox,  Lorn,  and  Traquair,  and 
even  the  English  Lords,  argued  for  peace.  They 
said  that  the  government  in  Scotland  was  mona^» 
chical,  consisting  of  a  due  mixture  of  the  King^a 
prerogative  and  the  people's  privileges.  TImi 
people  were  bound  to  pay  all  due  obedience  to  the 
King,  that  they  might  enjoy  these  privileges ;  tml 
the^  King  could  require  their  obedience  no  fkrtlier 
than  he  allowed  his  subjects  to  enjoy  their  liberdefl. 
They  declared,  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  dial 
war  was  the  last  and  worst  refuge  even  between  a 
King  and  strangers,  and  much  more  so  between  n 
sovereign  and  his  subjects ;  and  they  concluded 
that  the  occasion  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland  were 
either  at  once  to  be  removed,  or  to  be  gradually 
wrought  out  by  time.  Lorn  declared  his  readinese 
to  draw  his  sword  for  his  Majesty  in  a  just  quarrel ; 
but  he  added,  that  he  would  rather  leave  the 
kingdom   than  concur  in  enforcing  the  Service 
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Book  and  Perth  Articles  on  his  native  countrymen. 
In  opposition  to  these  prudent  and  patriotic  senti- 
mentSy  the  churchmen  of  both  nations  laid  every 
oar  in  the  water  to  excite  the  King  to  continue 
violent  measures,  and  they  knew  well  the  golden 
hook  with  which  he  was  to  be  caught.  They  argued 
that  concession  to  bonded  rebels,  who  had  levied 
taxes,  collected  forces,  and  issued  edicts,  was 
cowardice/  The  King  had  already  gone  too  far  to 
retract,  without  compromising  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  sacrificing  his  personal  feelings,  and  encou- 
raging his  English  malcontents.  His  Majesty,  they 
insisted,  should  therefore  call  in  the  aid  of  Hamilton, 
Huntly,  and  Douglas,  with  all  the  loyal  clans  in 
the  north,  and  make  an  example  of  the  Covenanters. 
Between  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  indecision 
and  rashness,  by  which  Charles  was  alternately 
actuated,  he  was  much  at  a  loss ;  and  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  timid  when  courageousness  might 
have  saved  him,  he  now  became  bold  when  he 
should  have  been  cautious.  He  resolved  on  war  ; 
an4  thus  by  his  own  efforts  blindly  forwarded 
the  work  of  his  enemies  another  stage.  Had  he  at 
once  restored  Presbyterianisni,  and  made  a  fair 
adjustment  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  Scotland, 
he  might  have  gained  over  this  powerful  portion 
of  his  dominions  ;  but  by  yielding  to  his  own  pride 
and  prejudices,  to  the  wishes  of  his  Catholic  consort, 
and  to  the  golden  dreams  of  Laud — a  council  more 

*  Crawford,  p.  |37. 
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privy  and  more  poweriiil  than  all  his  officers  of 
state — he  missed  his  last  chance  of  securing  Scot- 
land in  opposition  to  England.  Like  all  political 
bunglers,  be  saw  his  error  just  in  time  to  be  too 
late  to  amend  it.  But,  in  fact,  Charles  seldom 
went  wrong,  excepting  when  he  took  advice,  by 
which  he  was  almost  solely  guided  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Revolution.  When  acting  for  himself^ 
after  the  breach  in  both  kingdoms,  he  offered  terms 
to  the  Covenanters  more  advantageous  than  those 
which  they  now  supplicated  for ;  but  by  that  time 
their  position  was  so  much  altered,  that  they  durst 
not  accede  to  them.  In  other  words,  Charles  did 
not  know,  or  was  not  told,  that  before  a  rebellion  has 
actually  broken  out,  subjects  can  safely  shut  tbeir 
eyes,  and  seem  not  to  see  what  is  obvious ;  but 
after  they  are  once  fairly  committed,  they  act  with 
their  head  in  the  noose  of  the  halter,  and  terror 
for  what  they  have  already  done  hurries  them  on 
to  measures  still  more  desperate.  In  the  after 
stages  of  a  revolution,  concession  is  the  most 
dangerous  step  of  any,  whereas  with  intelligent 
])cople,  in  its  earlier  progress,  it  is  the  safest.  In 
the  body  politic,  as  in  the  human  frame,  so  long  as 
the  constitution  is  kept  healthy,  a  moderate  pro- 
portion of  food  and  exercise  satisfies ;  but  when 
disease  has  gone  a  certain  course,  the  appetite 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon ;  and  the  administnu 
tion  of  aliment,  which  in  health  would  have 
strengthened  the  body,  tends  to  aggravate  the 
eviU 


CHAPTER  V. 

HAMILTON'S  COMMISSION. 

■AlOLIOir'AMUfBSTHB  COTENANTBB8  TO  GAIN  TIME — PRIVATE  DISPATCHES 

—THE  nmn  otsat  acts  of  hostility — Hamilton's  fubuc  SNTav  into 

EOnnURGH  —  BOTH  PARTIES  ACT  WITH  DEXTERITY  IN  THEIR  DAILY  CON- 
nOLENCES  —  PROCLAMATIONS  AND  PROTESTATIONS — HAMILTON  PROPOSES 
TSAT  THE  COVENANT  BE  RESCINDED,  AND  IS  ANSWERED  BY  HENDERSON'S 
VAMPHLET — HAMILTON  BREAKS  ALL  FAITH  WITH  COVENANTERS,  WHO  GIVE 
nr  COMPLAINTS  AND  SUPPLICATIONS  TO  THE  KINO — HAMILTON  REPAIRS  TO 
COnJkt  —  HENDERSON  GOES  TO  ABERDEEN  —  PERSONAL  ALTERCATION  BE* 
TWUN  HAMILTON  AND  HENDERSON  —  CONDITIONS  ON  WHICH  THE  KING 
WAS  WILUNG  TO  CALL  AN  ASSEMBLY  REJECTED  —  COVENANTERS  RESOLVE 
TO  INDICT  AN  ASSEMBLY  ON  THEIR  OWN  INHERENT  RIGHT  —  HAMILTON 
■ZVAIES  AGAIN  TO  COURT  FOR  INSTRUCTIONS — ON  HIS  RETURN,  BE  ORDAINS 
THE  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH,  1580,  TO  BE  SUBSCRIBED-^PRIVY  COUNCIL  CALLS 
AN  ASSEMBLY  AND  PARUAMENT  —  MQiNS  USED  BY  BOTH  PARTIES  TO 
EEHOBR  THESE  SUBSERVIENT  TO  THEIR  PURPOSE  —  COMPLAINTS  PREPARED 
AGAINST  THE  BISHOPS,  WHO  DECUNE  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY— 
HAMILTON  FRAMES  NULLITIES  OF  THE  ELECTIONS  — TWO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
POINTS  FIXED,  THE  POWER  OF  CALUNG  ASSEMBLIES,  AND  THE  INTRODUC- 
TION OF  LAY  ELDERS. 

As  Cbarles  was  in  want  of  money  and  men,  he 
resolved  to  send  a  Commissioner  into  Scotland,  to 
amuse  the  Covenanters  till  he  was  prepared  to  take 
them  by  surprise.  He  meant  to  have  appointed 
Traquair  to  this  important  trust,  but  the  churchmen 
defeated  his  intention,  by  having,  through  Brechin, 
become  privy  to  bis  *^  table  talk,"  and  turned  some 
of  his  confidential  expressions  into  a  charge  against 
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hitn.  Morton,  Haddington,  Roxburgh,  ai)d  Stir* 
ling,  were  also  thought  of,  but  Hamilton  wag 
ultimately  named.  When  his  personal  attachment 
for  the  King,  his  cautious  and  industrious  talentSf 
his  insinuating  manners,  and  obliging  temper,  are 
considered,  and  when  to  these  are  added  the  general 
influence  among  the  Covenanters  of  his  credit  and 
kindred,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  an  unfit 
person  to  smile  and  play  the  villain.*  Although  }n 
this  game  of  chess  the  Covenanters  fairly  cheque* 
mated  the  marquis,  yet  it  may  be  said,  in  Hamil- 
ton's vindication,  that  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  would  have  been  better  policy,  and  that  no 
man  in  a  million  can  manage  the  hazards  of  deceit 
to  a  successful  issue.  In  the  execution  of  his  com- 
mission there  seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason  to 
suspect  his  sincerity ;  but,  in  common  with  Traquair, 
he  laboured  under  the  terrible  disadvantage  of 
having  his  secret  instructions  made  known  to  his 
opponents  without  his  being  aware  of  it.  Haddington^ 
on  the  authority  of  his  *'  wise  men,"  wrote  to  the 
Scots  that  the  King  was  resolved  to  hold  them  in  a 
fair  way  of  treaty  until  he  could  fit  himself  with 
men,  arms,  and  provision,  when  the  Covenanters 
might  look  for  no  other  language  but  what  came 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.t     By  this  clue  the 


*  Baillie,  MSS.  p.  IGO,  says,  ''  The  sharpness  of  Uie  man, 
late  obligations  to  the  Kiugf  for  his  very  being,  by  the  gift  of  our 
taxation,  his  father's  throughing  of  the  Perth  Articles,  wbidi  now 
was  become  a  main  part  of  our  question,  and  the  want  of  anjr  other, 
made  him  the  only  man." 

f  See  Dalrymple,  p.  39,  **  Letter  from  a  person  in  England  to  two 
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CoyenanterSf  was    a^n  to  bind  themaelFea   to 
act  in  union  by  common  advice  of  the  Table6»  tlie 
number  of  the  members  of  which  was  doubled.    It 
was  arranged  to  obviate  any  new  proclamation  by  a 
protestation,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  no  half  aboli- 
tion of  Episcopacy.  And  that  none  might  be  deceived 
by  temporary  devices,  Henderson,  by  appointment, 
framed  "  Articles  for  the  present  peace  of  the 
Kirk  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland.*^*     This  paper, 
with  letters  from  Rothes,  Cassillis,  and  Montrose, 
was  sent  to  Court  by  Malcorae,  the  confidential 
servant  of  Rothes.f     At  Newcastle,  Malcome  met 
Borthwick,  who  was  on  his  way  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  with  his  secret  vidimus  of  procedure  at 
Court,  and  also  with  despatches  from  Hamilton. 
They  both  came  north  to  Cupar  in  Fife,  where 
they  sent  for  Rothes,  Henderson,  and  others.    The 
result  of  this  conference  was,  that  the  Covenanters 
again  despatched  Malcome  next  morning  with  his 
former  papers,  and  with  letters  from  Borthwick  to 
Hamilton,    describing   the   alarming   state   of  the 
country,  and  advising  his  lordship  to  procure  full 
powers  from  the  King  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 


*  Printed  in  Rothes's  Relation,  p.  100. 

•|-  «  The  letters  and  these  articles  being  dravi-n,  it  was  not  thoght  fitt 
to  oommitt  them  to  ordinary  carriers,  or  the  merchant  packet,  and  the 
Earle  of  Rothes  wat  desired  to  suffer  his  servant,  John  Malcome,  to 
oarrie  up  the  tame,  with  such  other  letters  as  were  writ  by  noblemen 
to  their  particnlar  friends.  The  Earle  of  Rothes  was  injoyned  by 
them  all  to  recommend  the  letter  and  articles  to  the  Earle  of  Had- 
diatoiie,  to  deliver  them  to  the  Dukei**  &c.    Relation,  p.  102. 
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Covani^n^rs.*  From  Bortbwick  the  Coyennntera 
leigrned  tb^t  they  were  to  be  beset  bj  it  powerful 
navy  on  the  east,  an  Irish  army  on  the  west,  the 
Popish  party,  and  the  followers  of  the  three  Mar* 
qnisses,  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  They  were 
told  that  Hamilton  was  instructed  to  recall  the 
Service  Book  and  limit  the  High  Commission,  on 
condition  that  every  copy  of  the  Covenant  wa9 
surrendered  and  conformity  made  to  the  Perth 
Articles, — in  other  words,  that  one  of  his  objects 
was  to  detach  the  westerns  from  the  general  con-< 
federacy.  At  home,  the  Highlanders,  Douglas, 
Abercorn,  Semple,  and  many  other  nobles,  were 
providing  arms  and  ammunition.  They  therefore 
entered  into  a  secret  treaty,  one  of  the  articles  of 
which  was  in  the  following  words :  —  **  That  the 
things  recommended  to  our  former  Committee  be 
adverted  to  with  all  diligence,  viz.  about  arms.'' 
And  as  thev  looked  forward  to  Hamilton's  mission 
rather  with  fear  than  joy,  the  conviction  that  there 
was  still  a  God  to  help  them  that  put  their  trust  in 
him,  gave  them  courage.  And  that  all  might  be 
humbled  to  a  state  of  penitence,  a  general  fast  waa 
observed,  on  the  3d  of  June,  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

A  Council  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Dalkeith 
on  the  6th  June.  That  this  meeting  might  be  as 
full  and  pompous  as  possible,  and  that  the  designs 
of  the  Commissioner  might  not  be  counteracted  at 

•  Bothei'i  BdiMimi,  p.  103. 
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Court,  Hamilton  insisted  that  all  his  countrymen 
should  repair  to  Scotland.  The  consequent  arrival 
of  so  many  of  the  nobility  at  Edinburgh  induced  a 
momentary  hope  on  the  part  of  the  Covenanters, 
that  matters  had  taken  a  favourable  turn,  and  that 
a  Parliament  was  about  to  be  indicted.  But  the 
news  brought  by  their  friends,  and  the  secret 
arrival  of  the  warlike  stores  at  Leith,  soon  con- 
vinced them  that  they  must  prepare  for  the  worst. 
They  accordingly  took  effectual  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  stores  from  being  conveyed  to  the  Castle, 
which  they  knew  could  be  reduced  by  three  days' 
hunger,  or  six  hours'  assault ;  whereas  after  the 
arrival  of  the  supplies,  that  fort  could  cut  asunder 
the  three  Lothians,  the  main  sinews  of  the  Cove- 
nanters' defence  and  union.  They  accordingly 
appointed  a  watch  at  Leith,  not  only  over  the  ship 
which  had  arrived,  but  also  to  ascertain  what  cargo 
every  vessel  brought  with  it.  The  Castle  and  ports 
of  the  city  were  also  openly  invested.  As  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  Covenanters  meditated  an  attack 
on  the  ship,  Traquair  transported  sixty  large  barrels 
of  powder,  with  chests  full  of  pikes  and  muskets, 
during  the  night,  to  the  castle  of  Dalkeith.  There 
has  been  much  useless  discussion  as  to  which  party 
was  to  blame  for  the  first  overt  acts  of  open 
hostility  ;  but  the  merits  of  the  important  question. 
Who  began  the  war  in  Scotland  ?  is  not  to  be  found 
in  these  the  mere  trivial  consequences  of  the  fixed 
resolutions  to  which  both  sides  had  already  come. 
Since  Charles  had  determined  to  strike  the  blow. 
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he  was  surely  justifiable  in  preparing  his  weapon  ; 
and  on  the  same  principle,  since  the  Covenanters 
had  resolved  to  repel  force  by  force,  they  were  too 
wise  to  be  deterred  from  any  measure  of  defence^ 
by  the  silly  pretence  that  the  rupture  had  not  yet 
broken  out.  But  these  mutual  warlike  preparations 
in  the  very  outset  of  an  open  attempt  to  conciliate, 
prove  how  well  the  real  state  of  the  matter  was 
already  understood  both  by  the  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians.* 

Immediately  before  Hamilton's  departure,  the 
King  held  a  meeting  of  Council  to  adjust  his  final 
instructions.  The  Council  forwarded  letters  to  the 
nobility  in  Scotland  to  attend  the  Council  at  Dal- 
keith, to  meet  the  Commissioner  the  day  before 
at  Haddington  with  their  vassals  ;  framed  two  pro- 
clamations ;  and  furnished  Hamilton  with  written 
directions  for  every  conceivable  contingency.  His 
instructions  bore  that  he  was  to  refuse  every  peti- 
tion, especially  if  against  the  Perth  Articles,  as 
presented  from  a  body  not  to  be  recognized.  He 
was  to  promise  that  the  Service  Book  would  be 
used  only  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  that  the  High 
Commission  would  be  rectified,  but  continued.  He 
was  to  demand  that  the  Tables  be  dissolved,  and 
the  Covenant  delivered  up  in  six  weeks,  under  pain 
of  the  Scots  being  treated  as  rebellious  people  by 
whatever  force  he  could  raise.  And  Charles 
declared  that  if  Hamilton  had  not  sufficient  forces 
in  Scotland,  he  would  lead  them  on  in  person  from 

•BaiUie  MSB.  pp.  163,  164;   Rothes's  ReUtioD,  pp.  lld»  134; 
Rapin,  vol.  z.  p.  950. 
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Eft^knd.  Hamilton  hd  London  about  the  end  dlf 
May.  Roxburgh,  Lauderdale,  and  Lindsajr,  met 
him  at  Berwick,  and  assured  him  of  the  uttef 
impossibility  of  his  serving*  either  the  King  or 
Covenanters  on  the  terms  he  had  to  offer.  They 
also  told  him  that  if  the  Perth  Articles  were  not 
abolished,  and  a  General  Assembly  and  Parliament 
ealled,  the  Covenanters  would  act  in  these  respects 
fbt^  themselves  before  their  crowds  dispersed  fVom 
Edinburgh.  At  Haddington,  Hamilton  found  that 
of  all  the  nobles  and  gentry  who  had  been  sent 
l^om  Court,  and  invited  throughout  Scotland,  only 
two  lords,  each  with  ten  followers,  and  six  barons, 
itere  ready  to  swell  his  train  in  the  meditated 
parade  to  Dalkeith  ;  and  he  was  told  by  a  depu-^ 
tation  from  the  Covenanters,  that  they  would  not 
permit  what  was  meant  as  a  mere  display  of  the 
power  of  the  Episcopalians  to  overawe  the  Presby- 
terians. At  the  meeting  of  Council,  it  was  agreed 
not  to  publish  the  proclamation  framed  in  London, 
and  to  inform  the  King  that  he  must  either  at  once 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Covenanters,  or  enforce 
his  own  by  the  sword.  A  petition,  written  by 
Dickson,  was  presented  requesting  their  lordships 
to  sign  the  Covenant  I  * 

The  Commissioner  and  Covenanters  came  to  a 
dead  stand  in  the  very  outset.  Hamilton  refused 
to  enter  Edinburgh  because  it  was  virtually  in  the 
hand  of  armed  rebels ;  and  the  Tables  refused  to 
go  to  Dalkeith  really  because  it  afforded  a  greater 

•  Hothe»*8  RelaUoDyp.  132. 
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facility  than  Edinburgh  of  effecting  among  them  a 
division,  but  ostensibly  on  account  of  a  surmise 
that  they  were  to  be  blown  up  by  the  powder  takea 
from  Leith.  Traquair  purged  himself  upon  oath  of 
any  such  design ;  and  the  Covenanters  were  ear^ 
nestly  desired  to  change  their  resolution  under  the 
threat  that  the  marquis  would  retire  to  Hamilton  ; 
but  they  would  not,  because  their  doing  so  would 
make  the  ^^  business  longsome  and  fashions/'  since 
every  motion  would  require  to  be  carried  back  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  common  consent.  As  the  Com* 
raissioner  thought  that  the  Covenanters  should  yield 
the  point  from  respect  to  him  as  representing 
royalty,  and  as  he  threatened  to  retire  to  Hamilton^ 
the  magistrates  went  out  and  invited  him  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  Holyrood  Palace.  To  this  he 
consented,  on  the  condition  that  he  was  received  in 
state,  and  that  the  insurgent  guards  were  removed* 
And  he  passed  his  word  that  no  ammunition  or 
victuals  more  than  for  daily  use  should  be  put  into 
the  Castle.  The  Covenanters  accordingly  removed 
the  guards  for  a  time,  but  appointed  a  secret  watch 
of  eight  men  to  see  that  the  treaty  was  observed.* 

By  Friday,  the  9th  of  June,  every  thing  was 
arranged  to  make  the  public  entry  of  Hamilton 
into  Edinburgh  as  imposipg  as  possible.  For  the 
sake  of  a  better  display,  the  circuitous  road  l^ 
Musselburgh,  along  the  level  beach,  was  selected^ 
Sir  George  Cuningham  was  appointed  to  put  the" 
people  in  order.     The  nobles,  to  the  number  of 


*  BiiUU,  liSS.  voL  L p.  164.  Sma miimte  Mml^iAB 
between  Hamilton  and  Rothes  at  Dalkeith,  RelatioD,  p.  195, 
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thirty,  and  all  others  who  had  horses,  resolved  to 
^loup  on^'  (mount)  at  the  foot  of  the  Canongate, 
and  ride  to  the  end  of  the  long  sands  at  Mussel- 
Imrgh,  there  wait  his  grace's  arrival,  and  accom^ 
pany  him  to  his  palace.  The  Covenanters,  to  the 
number  of  sixty  thousand,  according  to  Burnet,  stood 
in  ranks  along  the  sea-side  for  several  miles,* — of 
women,  says  Baillie,  there  was  a  world.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  links,  on  the  side  of  a 
rising  ground,  as  the  most  impressive  part  of  the 
show,  there  stood  six  or  seven  hundred  ministers 
with  their  cloaks  and  bands.  Mr  William  Living- 
ston, minister  of  Lanark,  the  strongest  in  voice, 
and  austerest  in  countenance,  and  most  venerable 
of  them  all,  supported  by  Henderson,  Ramsay, 
and  Blackall,  was  here  appointed  to  make  Hamilton 
a  short  address.  The  speech,  it  was  promised, 
would  be  smooth,  fair,  and  free  of  any  thing 
oflEensive.  At  the  Canongate  port,  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  stood  to  receive  the  marquis  with 
outward  demonstrations  of  being  welcome  to  the 
city.  While  riding  slowly  along  the  whole  course 
of  this  prodigious  array,  the  countenance  and  fine 
carriage  of  his  grace  were  dignified  and  courteous. 
And  when  he  heard  tens  of  thousands  of  tongues 
beseeching  him  to  protect  the  religion  and  liberty 
of  Scotland,  moved  even  to  tears,  he  expressed  a 

*  Bothes,  p.  115,  sajTS  the  n  ambers  on  horse  and  foot  were  above 
twentj  thousand ;  and  other  writers  confirm  the  more  moderate  com- 
putation. Bat  Burnet  (Memoirs,  p.  54,)  says,  <*  They  were  guessed 
to  be  about  sixty  thousand  that  met  him  ;  the  greatest  number  that 
nation  had  seen  together  of  a  great  while,  among  whom  there  were 
about  fire  huadred  ministers."  Rothea  computes  the  miiiiateiv  at  six 
hundred* 
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sincere  regret  that  his  generous  master  had  not 
been  present  to  see  the  greatest  number  of  his  coun- 
trymen which  had  ever  been  assembled.  Knowing 
the  temper  of  the  stern  Covenanters,  and  hearing 
from  Balconquhal  that  Livingston  was  a  deprived 
minister,  and  ^^  one  of  the  most  seditious  of  the 
whole  pack/'*  he  merely  bowed  to  the  ministers, 

*  Large  Declaration,  p.  86.  LiWngston  was  a  firm  and  wise 
sapporter  of  Presbytery,  and  a  considerable  sufferer  from  the  bishops. 
He  was  son  of  Alexander,  a  just  Protestant  minister  of  Monyabrodc, 
and  father  of  John,  who  has  left  us  the  memoriak  of  his  own  life. 
He  succeeded  his  father  at  Kilsyth  in  the  year  1600,  and  continued 
there  fourteen  years,  when  he  was  translated  to  Lanark,  where  he 
died  in  1641 .  When  a  youngs  man,  in  1606,  at  the  time  of  the  crimiiial 
process  against  the  ministers  warded  in  Blackness  Castle,  for  keeping 
the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  he  joined  with  the  great  lights  of  our 
Church,  Melville,  Simson,  and  Carmichael,  and  others,  to  the  number 
of  forty,  in  countenancing,  advising,  and  assisting  these  worUiiet  in 
their  appearance  before  the  criminal  courts  at  Linlithgow.  He  stood 
out  against  the  Perth  Articles,  and  was,  with  Scott  in  Glasgow,  and 
John  Fergushill,  first  marked  out  by  Archbishop  Law  as  examples  to 
the  brethren  for  non-conformity.  On  Tuesday,  28th  March,  1690, 
he  pleaded  before  the  High  Conmiissioner,  that  on  the  Saturday 
preceding  he  had  been  cited  to  appear  before  him,  that  he  behoved  to 
preach  on  Sabbath,  and  ride  from  Lanark  to  Glasgow  on  Monday. 
He  said  the  Assembly  at  Perth  was  neither  free,  full,  nor  format  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  deposed  from  the  ministry,  and  to  be  confined  to 
the  parish  of  Kilsyth.  He  gave  in  his  declinature,  stating,  that  the 
sentence  came  not  from  a  just  power,  was  not  for  a  lawful  cause,  nor 
deduced  after  a  right  manner.  He  went  straight  home  to  Lanark 
from  Glasgow,  offered  to  administer  the  communion,  but  his  people 
refused  it,  hoping  by  this  means  to  preserve  him  among  them,  which 
they  did  without  fai-ther  trouble.  After  the  accession  of  Charles, 
about  the  year  1627  or  1628,  he  was  active  in  presenting  a  list  of 
grievances  in  reply  to  the  seven  Declarations  sent  down  from  coort. 
Li  16d0,  Balmerino  gave  in  a  similar  remonstrance  to  the  States^  as 
Mr  Hogg  did,  in  the  year  1633,  to  the  Parliament  Bat  no  redress 
was  given,  but  frowns  upon  those  who  fitvoured  thenu  See  Life,  in. 
Wodrow. 
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siid^  ^*  Ye  are  the  salt  o{  the  earth,  and  that 
speeches  in  the  field  were  for  princes,  and  above 
his  place/'  and  continued  to  move  along,  leaving 
the  poor  minister  of  Lanark  probably  the  most 
mortified  man  among  the  whole  sixty  thousand.* 
To  the  world  of  women  this  display  might  appear 
as  if  meant  for  an  honour  conferred  on  royalty  | 
but  the  sole  object  of  the  Covenanters  was  to  shew 
their  strength  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Epis- 
copalians on  Hamilton's  entry  into  Dalkeith,  and 
to  lead  his  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  like  a 
captive  prince  through  the  triumphal  array  of  his 
conquerors.! 

Both  parties  acted  their  part  in  this  deceitful 
interlude  with  dexterity.  Courteous  and  apparently 
sincere,  Hamilton  declared  that  the  King  would 
hazard  life  and  crown  for  Protestantism,  if  the 
madness  of  the  Covenanters  did  not  drive  him  to 
extremities.  As  it  was  not  easy  to  see  him  much 
and  resist  him  long,  he  gained  on  the  affections  of 


^  Barnet,  In  his  Memoirs,  mentions  that  three  speeches  were 
to  have  been  delivered  on  this  occasion,  and  that  the  Marquis 
had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  the  orators,  who  were  eager  to  be 
disbnrdcned  of  their  harangues.  But  Wodrow,  MS.  Life,  p.  19,  says, 
*'  I  have  seen  many  papers  relative  to  this  remarkable  year,  and  there 
is  fio  mention  in  any  of  them  of  any  speech  but  one."  This  speech 
18  printed  in  Rothes's  Relation,  p.  116;  it  is  also  in  Baiilie's  MS. 
p.  183. 

f  Baiilie,  MSS.  vol.  i.  p.  165.  **  Whether  these  great  troops  of 
Covenanters,  both  horse  and  foot,  was  assembled  to  do  honour  to  oar 
Commissioner,"  says  Dr  Balconquhal,  '*  or  for  shewing  their  own 
power  and  strength  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  companie  whom 
they  mety  whidi  they  ikr  exceeded,  we  will  not  determine.*  La>^ 
DedaratioDy  p.  86. 
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some ;  but  there  were  rougher  and  wilder  spiriliy 
who  would  neither  be  tamed  nor  turned  to  separili^ 
tion.  On  their  part,  the  Covenanters  used  great 
address  in  unfolding  the  stratagems  of  Hamilton^ 
and  especially  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  bii 
powers^  For  these  purposes,  Henderson,  Living* 
ston,  Ramsay,  and  Blackball,  waited  upon  him 
the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Holyrood,  and 
delivered  the  speech  privately  which  was  to  bavtf 
been  given  the  day  before.  Every  day  of  the  week^ 
excepting  Saturday,  there  were  sermons  in  four  of 
five  different  places.  On  Saturday,  the  Covenanter! 
remonstrated  with  effect  against  an  attempt  whidi 
was  to  be  made  to  practise  the  Service  Book  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  before  the  Commissioner  and  Privy 
Council.  On  Sunday,  Henderson  preached }  but 
in  a  manner  so  '^  sparing, ''  that  he  was  censured 
for  too  much  prudence,  and  behoved  to  help  it  by 
scourging  the  bishops  in  his  after  sermon.  In  tkd 
afternoon  Henderson  had  a  long  private  confereliM 
with  his  grac6,  when  he  affected  to  be  offended 
with  Cant,  Rutherford,  and  others,  who,  in  th^f 
sermons,  had  argued  for  the  extirpation  of  Episocv 
pacy,  but  to  be  well  pleased  with  Dickson.*  On 
the  Monday,  Rothes,  Montrose,  Loudon,  and  Hen* 
derson,  were  appointed  as  a  general  deputation  to 
treat  with  the  Commissioner,  and  especially  to 
demand,  in  answer  to  their  former  supplication,  the 
calling  of  a  free  General  Assembly,  and  a  Parliaments 
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!Wlien  these  went  down,  the  Commissioner's  discourse 
did  suggest  ^^  how  happie  we  might  make  ourselves 
if  we  wold  be  moderate,  look  to  what  was  our 
own  good,  and  not  follow  humour ;  and  how 
miserable  we  would  be  if  we  should  neglect  and 
not  take  hold  of  his  Majestie's  favours  that  wold 
be  offered  at  this  tyme.  He  shewed  that  his  Majestie 
was  endued  with  many  personal  goods,  and  for  his 
pietie  was  four  tymes  everie  day  on  his  knees  to  his 
God,  and  eight  tymes  on  the  day  of  his  commu- 
nione }  that  two  days  before  his  Sacrament  he 
medled  not  with  any  worldlie  affairs.  Here  they 
fell  upon  the  Service  Book  and  the  mesour  of  Ing- 
land's  reformation ;  and  Rothes,  Loudone,  and  Mr 
Alexandre  Henderson,  proved  it  was  verie  far 
ioferiour  to  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  and  this 
discourse  continued  for  a  while."  *^  To  these  that 
went  downe  at  afternoone,  the  Commissioner 
shewed  they  behoved  to  go  on  some  way  of  trust, 
and  if  they  had  mistakeings  and  fears  of  him,  the 
business  were  at  one  end,  they  could  do  no  good. 
He  said  it  was  pitiful  to  see  such  mistrust.  Was 
he  not  a  Scotchman  of  the  best  quail  tie  ?  Had  he 
not  all  his  estate  and  honors  in  Scotland  ?  Had  he 
not  poor  young  children  to  succeid  thereto,  which 
might  bind  him  alse  much  as  any  to  be  cairfuU  for 
the  countrie's  libertie  ?  And  for  his  religione,  he 
thanked  God  he  had  alse  tender  a  conscience  as  any 
pf  them."  When  the  supplicants  put  him  to  it,  he 
<<  assured  them  they  sould  have  a  General  Assemblie 
and  Parliament,  providing  they  wold  not  irritate  his 
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Majestie  by  their  carriage  and  behaviour  in  this 
business,  and  that  in  his  Majestie's  owne  tyme.'*  At 
a  long  conference  next  day,  Hamilton  stated  that 
the  Covenanters  would  receive  an  answer  by  a 
public  proclamation.  The  Covenanters  replied, 
that  for  every  proclamation  a  protestation  would  be 
in  readiness.  This  gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  alter- 
cation  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  such  an  act,  in  which 
Rothes,  Loudon,  and  Henderson,  took  the  chief 
part.  After  Henderson  had  spoken  powerfully  to 
justify  a  protestation,  Hamilton  very  peremptorily 
said,  that  he  would  now  speak  as  representing  his 
Majesty.  When  the  two  were  getting  into  high 
words,  the  facetious  Rothes  interfered  to  reconcile 
them.  He  said  that  the  King  would  act  to  them 
like  a  father  to  his  sons,  without  being  so  peremp- 
tory as  not  to  hear  reason ;  and  that  if  his  grace 
would  point  out  any  other  course  of  procedure  more 
respectful,  but  equally  effectual,  they  would  follow 
it ;  or  that,  if  he  would  assure  them  of  a  General 
Assembly  and  Parliament,  the  protestation  would 
be  dropt.  '^  But  the  Commissioner  stood  still  at  a 
distance,  and  told  that  it  became  not  him  to  capi- 
tulate." At  length  Traquair  and  Roxburgh  retired 
with  the  Covenanters  into  another  room,  and,  after 
arguing  against  protestations  as  irritating  and  hurt- 
ful, they  gave  them  assurance  that  the  grievances 
would  be  heard.  The  Covenanters  answered  that 
words  would  not  do  their  turn,  and  that  the  Com* 
missioner's  father,  in  the  Parliament  1621,  and  the 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  in  the  Perth  Assembly,  had 
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bftii  given  pledfas  in  the  Kh^s  luimey  and  after- 
^mrcb  disregarded  them :  therefore  thejr  wero 
determined  to  protest  the  instant  the  King  pro- 
(bimed*  The  deputation  aoeordii^y»  on  their 
return  to  the  rest  of  their  number,  consulted  with 
the  best  skilled  in  town,  and  were  confirmed  in  their 
resolutions.  * 

Next  day,  14th  June,  a  scaffold  was  erected  a| 
the  Cross,  bj  means  of  three  or  four  puncheons  and 
a  few  deals.  On  this,  Cassillis  and  Johnston  wwe 
to  take  their  station  readj  to  protest ;  and  around 
it  the  nobilitj  were  to  stand,  guarded  by  the  shires. 
Vkbout  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  gentry  of 
Kfe^  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  came  up  the 
street  from  the  CoU^^  Hall,  and  ranked  themselves 
firom  the  Cross  to  the  bouse  where  the  nobles  were 
met.  The  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  lined  by 
the  gentry  from  other  shires,  to  the  number  of  some 
thousands ;  and  a  **  lane "  was  left  between  for  the 
noblemen  to  come  up  to  the  Cross.  As  the  throng 
was  great  on  either  side,  the  gentlemen  took  their 
swords  out  of  their  belts  into  their  hands  for  readi- 
ness, in  the  event  of  a  sudden  attack  on  the  official 
men  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  Traquair,  by 
order  of  his  grace,  came  up  the  street,  sent  for  the 
Lyon  Herald,  and  ordered  the  Cross  to  be  swept  for 
the  hangings  preparatory  to  the  publishing  of  the 
proclamation.  About  the  same  time,  Roxburgh 
passed  along  the  ranks  in  his  coach,  and  seemed  to 
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look  on  the  Covenanters  with  regret*  After  (bu9 
reconnoitering  the  pofiition  of  the  Covenanters,  tho' 
courtiers  ordered  the  heralds  to  prepare  horses,  aa 
was  supposed,  to  make  the  proclamation  at  Stirling ; 
hut  the  Covenanters  appointed  a  deputation  of  their 
number  to  attend  them,  and  forwarded,  that  after- 
noon,  copies  of  their  protestation  to  the  several 
burghs,* 

In  these  circumstances,  Hamilton  did  not  expose 
the  King  to  another  affront,  but  wrote  to  Laud, 
justifying  the  delay  he  had  made  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  head.  As  Charles  was  not  yet  ready  to 
convert  this  paper  war  of  proclamation  and  pro- 
testation into  an  attack  by  sea  and  land,  Hamilton 
now  shifted  his  ground,  and  offered  both  an  Assem- 
bly and  Parliament,  on  the  condition  that  somo 

*  Baillie,  ut  iupra,  p.  165.  Rotbes*8  Relation,  p.  150.  On  tlHI 
16tb  of  Jane,  Rothes,  Loudon,  and  others,  M'ent  down  to  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  Supplication.  <*  Rothes  and  Loudon  stayed  dinner. 
Hamilton  called  Rothes  to  a  comer,  wher,  haveing^  notice  that  Rotbet 
drew  the  Supplicatione,  he  said,  Sorrow  fall  the  fingers  writ  tha 
Sapplicatione.  Rothes  answered.  He  knew  not  who  had  written  that; 
and  laughing,  he  said,  he  belieyed  none  of  them  could  justlye  chal- 
lenge any  thing  he  had  written  about  that  business.  RozboiYhe 
answered.  He  wished  all  that  were  written  or  spoken  in  that  busiiieM 
were  written  or  spoken  by  him.  The  Commissioner  went  alone  with 
Rothes  to  the  end  of  the  gallerie,  where  he  regretted  his  owne  con« 
ditione,  that  he  was  like  to  displease  his  master,  and  to  get  the  sap- 
plicants'  dislyke.  He  urged  that  the  Covenanters  wold  do  any  thing 
to  content  the  King  concerning  the  Covenant.  Rothes  answered, 
that  he  had  heard  of  that  a  month  since.  The  Commissioner  said. 
They  might  weill  hear  it  from  Londone,  bot  he  had  never  spoken  it 
to  any  liveing  since  bis  home  coming,  except  a  litle  to  Roxbfii|[b« 
and  Traquair ;  nor  durst  he,  finding  the  people  so  far  adverse." 
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clauses  of  the  Covenant  were  modified.  As  the 
Tables  easily  saw  through  this  part  of  the  game, 
they  gave  in  a  supplication,  written  by  Rothes, 
offering  to  his  grace  renewed  testimony  of  their 
fidelity  to  God  and  loyalty  to  the  King ;  and  they 
caused  the  members  of  the  general  deputation  to 
wait  upon  him  for  his  written  objections  to  the  bond 
of  the  Covenant.  To  their  surprise,  Hamilton 
proposed  that  the  whole  Covenant  should  be 
rescinded,  and  that  then  any  thing  they  might  crave 
would  be  readily  granted.  In  answer,  it  was  said, 
that  of  all  the  requests  his  grace  could  have  made, 
this  was  the  one  least  likely  to  be  acquiesced  in. 
There  was  not  a  man  who  had  signed  it  that  would 
not  as  soon  think  of  laying  down  his  life,  or  re- 
nouncing his  baptism,  as  of  abating  his  part  of  the 
Covenant.  It  had  been  of  more  use  to  their  cause 
than  any  law  which  had  been  passed  since  the 
days  of  Fergus  the  First ;  and  although  they  had 
heard  this  proposal  once,  they  were  resolved  never 
to  hear  it  a  second  time.  Rothes  said  he  would 
not  wish  to  be  King  over  such  a  pack  of  grossly 
mensworn  dogs  as  the  Scots  would  be  if  the 
Covenant  was  rescinded.  Burnet  adds,  that  when 
the  ministers  heard  that  the  Covenant  must  be 
g^ven  up  or  that  there  would  be  no  treaty,  they  did 
not  spare  to  tell  his  grace  that  the  faggots  of  hell 
were  prepared  for  his  reward.  Offer  was  made  to 
send  a  subscribed  Covenant  to  the  King  that  he 
might  grace  it  with  his  hand,  and  also  an  Informa- 
tion, **  clearing  their  intentions,"   and    Hamilton 
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was  even  told  that  the  Covenanters  were  readj  to 
adopt  any  measures  which  he  might  propose^  pro- 
vided that  they  did  not  imply  a  desertion  of  thd 
Covenant.  The  Commissioner  besought  them 
earnestly  to  think  upon  some  way  of  repairing  the 
King's  honour,  and  requested  that  something  of  it 
might  be  put  in  his  power.  He  said,  matters  were 
coming  fast  to  an  extremity,  and  that  the  event 
would  be  pitiful,  as  Scotland  must  become  the 
basest  nation  under  the  sun.  The  Covenanters 
replied,  that  they  were  tender  of  his  Majesty's 
honour  as  of  their  own  life ;  but  that  they  could 
not  understand  those  points  of  honour  which  were 
only  such  in  the  opinions  of  some  men's  brains. 
As  to  the  result,  they  cared  not  for  it,  because  the 
greater  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  the  people 
would  become  the  more  resolute,  and  adopt  more 
expedients  for  strength  and  union.* 

The  Covenanters  saw,  by  this  time,  that  the 
Commissioner's  instructions  were  of  so  many  partSf 
and  that  bis  policy  was  to  press  every  expedient  to 
the  utmost,  and  then,  when  he  could  make  no  more 
of  it,  to  move  to  the  next  shift.  Had  Hamilton  at 
first  granted  all  he  would  be  brought  to,  a  recon-^ 
ciliation  might  have  been  effected  ;  but  by  thus 
offering  a  few  things,  which  he  knew  would  satisfy 
nobody,  and  then  entering  on  second  terms  after 
the  rejection  of  the  first,  he  shewed  that  he  had 
no  other  intention  in  his  whole  procedure  than  to 

•  RoUimV  Relation,  pp.  132, 151,  152,  159.   Buraet't  Umu^  S§. 
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•kuffle.  Tlia  Covenanters  acted  a  wiser  part,  hy 
maintaining  every  inch  of  their  ground.  In  hopes 
that  Hamilton's  ambulatory  commission  had  not 
yet  passed  on  the  half  of  its  way,  they  knit 
ibeniselves  fast  to  each  other,  and  became  every 
day  bolder  in  their  demands.  Henderson  published 
^*  Beasons  against  the  rendering  of  our  sworn 
CSovenant  and  subscribed  Confession  of  Faith/'*  in 
which  he  argued  at  great  length  that,  as  the  Cove- 
nanters were  forced  by  necessity  to  enter  into  a 
mutual  union,  so  they  were  bound,  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature,  and  by  solemn  oath  and  subscrip* 
tion,  not  to  suffer  themselves,  either  by  allurements 
or  terror,  to  be  divided  or  drawn  from  their  bond. 
A  manifesto  was  also  framed,  demanding  a  free 
IWliament  and  General  Assembly,  and  the  trial  of 
the  bishops  for  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge.  It 
was  here  avowed,  that  if  unnecessary  delay  was 
thus  persisted  in,  the  Covenanters  would  take 
advice  how  far  they  could  exercise  the  power  of 
calling  a  General  Assembly  without  the  concui^ence 
of  the  King,  and  in  the  event  of  violence  being 
offered  to  enforce  their  obedience,  they  would 
consider  what  was  fit  to  be  done  for  defence  of 
religion  and  laws.  These  resolutions  were  written 
avowedly  for  the  use  of  their  own  party,  but  in 
reality  as  a  hint  to  the  courtiers  what  they  were  to 
expect.      They   were  circulated   with    pretended 

♦  Printed  by  Stevenson,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  345.  from  BaiUie's  MSS. 
and  also  by  Mr  Nairn,  Rothes's  Relation,  p.  90.  and  referred  to, 
Apptodfar,  p.  SIO. 
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MCP^cy  among  their  friends,  but  cafe  was  taken  to 
Airnish  the  Episcopab'ans  with  a  copy  of  them. 

When  Hamilton  saw  that  his  proposal  of  ye^ 
nouncing  the  Covenant  would,  if  persisted  In,  drive 
the  Presbyterians  to  desperation,  he  abated  his 
terms,  and  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  make  a  confidant 
of  Rothes,  by  complaining  of  the  difficulties  he  had 
to  encounter,  and  the  certainty  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  both  of  his  master  and  of  the  Covenan- 
ters, and  he  inquired  of  him  what  was  to  be  done 
in  the  business.  When  waited  upon  by  the  leading 
Covenanters,  he  was  purposely  long  in  giving  them 
an  audience.  On  one  occasion,  he  said  that  hb 
behoved  to  be  busy  writing  for  the  day ;  again, 
that  he  was  despatching  letters  to  England  ;  and, 
on  a  third,  that  he  was  perusing  Acts  of  Parlia<- 
ment,  more  of  which  he  had  read  of  late  than  of 
the  Bible.*  In  answer,  he  was  told  that  if  Scripture 
had  been  more  acted  upon,  and  men's  writs  less 
respected,  it  had  been  better  for  the  religion  and 
laws  of  Scotland ;  that  since  he  had  not  time  td 
attend  to  his  commission,  others  should  be  em- 
powered to  act  for  him.  When  driven  from  shallow 
devices  which  could  not  be  oilben  repeated,  he,  to 
gain  time,  complained  that  as  his  instructions  were 
not  ample  enough,  he  was  determined  to  post  up 
to  Court,  and  to  return  instantly  with  full  powers. 
After  arguing  with  astonishing  address  on  this  point 
with  the  deputation,  Hamilton  invited  Rothes  to 

*  Rothes's  Rektiott,  p.  159,  et  pturim. 
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dine  with  him  at  **  twal  hours.''  After  dinner,  hie 
g^ce  took  Rothes  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  dosing 
the  door,  said  in  jest,  and  in  allusion  to  the  Dal- 
keith gunpowder  plot,  that  he  wished  he  had  the  best 
half  score  of  them  in  a  similar  situation.  Then 
drawing  in  a  chair,  and  desiring  Rothes  to  draw  in 
a  stool,  he  **  begoush  (began)  ane  grave  discourse.'' 
He  stated,  that  before  he  left  London,  he.  Lorn, 
and  Orbiston,  had  expected  that  the  Covenant 
would  be  renounced  on  the  desire  of  the  subscribers 
being  obtained  ;  that  his  instructions  had  been 
framed  on  this  basis  ;  and  that  if  the  Covenanters 
would  comply,  he  would  not  only  grant  a  General 
Assembly  and  Parliament,  but  also  the  trial  of  the 
bishops,  and  if  found  guilty,  he  would  condemn  them 
to  ^*  wag  in  a  widdie."  But  now  that  the  ground 
on  which  he  thought  to  have  proceeded  had  moved 
from  below  him,  he  declared  on  his  life  that  he 
could  do  nothing  by  his  instructions,  which  he 
offered  to  shew.  Then  gilding  this  apparent 
sincerity  with  arch  flattery,  he  spoke  of  the  hard 
tempers  of  Lindsay,  Loudon,  and  Balmerino,  and 
of  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  lordship.  As 
letters  were  not  capable  of  replies,  he  would  appease 
the  King's  wrath  in  person,  and  return  within 
twenty  days  or  a  month,  **  if  he  kept  life,  and  brack 
not  his  neck.''  He  said,  that  if  matters  were  not 
adjusted  on  bis  return,  the  King's  ships  would  be 
in  readiness  to  come  down,  and  that  the  Scots 
would  be  the  most  miserable  people  in  the  world. 
He  endeavoured  to  pump  out  of  Rothes  what  the 
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Covenanters  meant  to  do  in  the  Assembly  and 
Parliament,  but  with  equal  finesse  it  was  answered 
that  the  Parliament  would  ratify  what  was  done  in 
the  Assembly,  but  that  no  man  alive  could  deter- 
mine what  that  would  be  till  the  Assembly  sat 
down.  Hamilton,  however,  managed  the  whole  so 
adroitly,  that  the  Covenanters,  for  once,  swallowed 
his  bait,  and  offered,  at  his  request,  to  send  home 
their  constituents,  approved  with  joy  of  his  activity^ 
and  requested  him  to  procure  quickly  from  the 
King  a  free  General  Assembly  and  Parliament. 
StiU  more  to  confirm  his  good  intentions,  his  grace 
pledged  himself  that  no  proclamations  or  alterations 
should  be  made  in  his  absence;  that  the  bishops 
should  be  prevented  from  going  to  London,  And 
he  restored  the  Court  of  Session  to  Edinburgh  by  a 
proclamation.* 

Before  comparing  Hamilton's  profession  with  his 
practice  in  this  instance,  the  secret  instructions  sent 
by  the  King  to  his  Commissioner  should  be  consulted. 

*  See  Rothes's  Relation,  pp.  165,  166,  167.  Daring  this  intenriaw. 
with  Rothes,  Hamilton  declared,  that  **  he  had  rather  lose  his  Ijfe 
and  all  he  had  before  he  were  pat  to  such  troable  and  yezation  at  he 
had  been  this  tyme  past  He  asked  if  they  conld  condescend  what 
was  to  be  judged  in  the  General  Assembly.  Rothes  answered,  that 
those  things  wer  to  be  jadged  there  which  could  not  be  judged  in 
any  other  Judicature  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  no  wayes  fitting 
that  such  things  as  were  to  be  debated  ther  sould  be  proponed  belbn 
the  Judicature  wer  sitting  wherin  they  were  to  be  decydit"  8o 
early  as  the  29th  of  June,  *<it  was  thought  fit  to  look  out,  in  ilk  Fret* 
byterie,  for  the  best  affected  ministers  fittest  to  be  chosen  Commit 
sioners  for  the  General  Assembly,  and  ablest  gentlemen  in  ilk  paiisk 
to  be  put  on  the  Kirk-Session,  that  so  they  may  be  in  option  to  W 
Commissioners  for  the  Presbyteries.**    Rothos's  Relation,  p.  169. 
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Thie  8(Mctael6|  as  giveii  by  the  friead  and  biognphsi^ 

tf  the  mftrquiB,  is  diegtiating,  but  justice  and  ttath 

sdmelttiiet  require  hateful  exposures.     In  a  letter^ 

dated  11th  June,  .1638,  the  Kingp,  after  declaring 

til   Hatnilton   that,   as   nothing   but  force  would 

reduce  the  people  to  their  obedience,  he  affirma 

that  he  meant  to  stick  to  his  ground.     And,  com^ 

manding  him  to  be  careful  to  disband  the  multKt 
tude,   and   to   gain   possession  of  the   Castles   of 

£<^nburgh  and  Stirling,  he  writes :  —  ^'  I  give  joi^ 
leave  to  flatter  them  with  what  hopes  you  please,  sd 
you  engage  not  me  against  my  grounds,  and,  in 
particular,  that  you  consent  neither  to  the  calling  of 
Farlianient  nor  General  Assembly  till  the  Covenant 
\l^  given  up,  your  chief  end  being  now  to  save  time^ 
t)iat  they  may  not  commit  public  follies  until  I  be 
ready  to  suppress  them."  As  he  considered  his 
^rown  and  reputation  for  ever  to  be  at  stake,  he 
says,  **  I  have  written  this  to  no  other  end  than  to 
slipw  you  that  I  will  rather  die  than  yield  to  those 
impertinent  and  damnable  demands,  as  you  rightly 
call  them,  for  it  is  all  one  as  to  yield  to  be  no  king 
IQ  a  very  short  time."  In  a  postscript  he  says,  *•  As 
the  affiftire  are  now,  I  do  not  expect  that  you  will 
declare  the  adherents  to  the  Covenant  traitors  until 
you  have  heard  from  me  that  my  fleet  hath  set  sail 
for  Scotland.  In  a  word,  gain  time  by  all  the 
honest  means  you  can  without  forsaking  your 
gf Qitf^s/'  And  two  days  afterwards,  Charles  wrote 
tn  Hattilten  to  secure  the  castles  closely  and  cun- 
ningly,  and  to  get  the  lawyers  to   declare  the 
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Corenant  to  be  at  least  illegal^  if  not  treasonably 
On  the  20th  June,  his  Majestj  writes  that  forty 
pieces  of  ordnance  were  in  a  state  of  forwardness  t 
that  arms  for  fourteen   thousand   foot   and   two 
thousand  horse  had  been  sent  from  Holland ;  bnd 
thilt   two  hundred  thousand   pounds  sterling  Irak 
at  his  command.     On  the  S5th  June,   the   King 
writes  to  Hamilton,  **  There  be  two  things  in  jour 
letter  that  require  answer,  vis.  the  answer  to  their 
petition,  and  concerning  the  explanation  of  their 
damnable  Covenant.     For  the  first,  telling  you  thAt 
I  have  not  changed  my  mind  in  this  particular  ift 
answer  sufficient,  since  it  was  both  foreseen  by  me 
and  fully  debated  betwixt  us  two  before  your  dowtl 
going ;  and  for  the  other,  I  will  only  say,  that  sd 
long  as  this  Covenant  is  in  force,  whether  it  \m 
with  or  without  explanation,  I  have  no  more  power 
in  iScotland  than  a  Duke  of  Venice,  which  I  will 
rather  die  than  suffer.     Yet  I  command  the  giving 
ear  to  the  explanation,  or  any  thing  else,  to  win 
time.''*     Mr  Brodie  expresses  unqualified  indign 
nation  at  Charles  for  thus  tampering  with  ike  rights 
and  fate  of  a  people  whom  he  had  been  appointed 
to  govern  ^    and  it  must   be   admitted,   that   the 
friends  of  the  King  have  not  the  power  to  plead 
even  momentary  rage  as  an  apology  for  this  rasiu 
ness  and  duplicity.     James  would  have  managed 
the  matter  better  both  for  himself  and  his  subfeets.  . 
It  has  already  been  seen  how  faithful  to  hk  tnial 
Hamilton  was  in  winning  time  by  every  ^^hcMMt^* 

*  Bonietrs  Meittoin,  |ip.  |t^  66,  (MK 
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nesne.  It  now  remains  to  be  told,  that,  acting  on 
the  same  spirit,  he  set  out  as  if  for  London  on 
Sabbath  morning,  Ist  July.  After  hearing  **  a  cold 
mad  wise  sermon"  at  Tranent  from  Dr  Balcanquhal, 
and  staying  over  the  night  at  Seton,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  practising  a  trick.  On 
the  fitith  of  his  pledge,  most  of  the  leading  Cove- 
nanters had  gone  home  till  the  time  he  was  to  return 
from  Court.  In  their  absence,  he  published  and 
ratified  in  Council  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
the  King  would  not  press  the  practice  of  the  Service 
Book  or  of  the  Book  of  Canons,  but  in  such  a  ^ir 
and  legal  way  as  should  satisfy  his  loving  subjects ; 
that  he  neither  intended  innovation  in  religion  or 
laws ;  that  he  would  rectify  the  High  Commission 
with  the  help  of  his  Privy  Council ;  and  that  he 
would  indict  a  free  Assembly  and  Parliament,  to 
consider  what  was  fitting  for  the  peace  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Kirk,  and  the  establishing  of  religion  as 
ai  present  prqfest.  This  paltry  attempt  to  steal 
a  march  on  the  absent  Covenanters,  and  to  catch 
the  others  by  making  many  professions  fair  at  first 
t^t,  but  carefully  guarding  them  with  restric- 
tions ambiguously  expressed,  was  heard  on  the 
Wednesday  with  great  indignation.  For  some  time, 
■ays  Rothes,  the  Covenanters  had  in  readiness  a 
general  protestation,  including  all  debateable  sub- 
jects which  might  be  introduced  into  a  proclama- 
tion ;  and  when  the  body  of  them  left  Edinburgh, 
Johnston,  Cassillis,  and  others,  remained,  to  be  ready 
at  a  moment's  warning.  Accordingly,  no  sooner 
did  the  heralds  appear  on  the  street  with  their 
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Munding  trumpets  to  make  Hamilton's  proclamatioiiy 
than  tbe  Covenanters  were  at  their  side  with  a  pro- 
testation in  the  name  of  all  who  adhered  to  the  Cove- 
nant. While  in  the  act  of  reading  the  protestation^ 
some  persons,  out  of  shotts  (small  round  windows) 
cried  **  rebels"  on  the  readers ;  the  people  in  a  fury 
insisted  on  going  up  to  search,  and  if  they  had  not 
been  prevented,  two  or  three  favourers  of  Episco- 
pacy who  were  in  the  dean's  chamber  would  have 
been  torn  to  pieces.  The  same  day  the  Covenanters 
gave  to  each  of  the  Lords  of  Privy  Council  a  few  of 
the  many  reasons  why  they  should  not  ratify  the 
proclamation,  Rothes,  Montrose,  and  Loudon» 
also  waited  on  his  grace  with  a  copy  of  these 
reasons  ;  and  they  now  spoke  out  freely  that  which 
was  formerly  only  in  the  minds  of  a  few.  Hb 
grace  did  not  spare  threatening  language  in  return. 
But  Loudon,  who  was  eloquent,  upright,  and  harsh 
tempered,  replied,  that  the  Covenanters  would 
acknowledge  no  other  bonds  between  a  king  and 
his  subjects  than  those  of  liberty  and  religion.  **  If 
these,''  said  he,  **  are  violated,  our  lives  are  not  dear 
to  us."  Certainly  the  circumstances  justified  the 
expression  of  the  sentiment.* 

Inspired  with  new  courage,  the  Covenanters 
gave  in  **  The  Complaint  and  Supplication  of  his 
Majesty's  Subjects  heavily  grieved."  In  this  paper 
they  pointed  out  their  patience  and  peaceable 
deportment,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  whioh 

•  Baillie,  MSS.  vol.  i.  p.  169,  sa^,  •^  We  all  marrel  that  eTtr  tlie 
Comminioiier  could  tliink  to  giyo  MtitfiMtio&  to  an/  liTiag  Mvl  by 
tndi  a  dedarati^MB." 
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they  had  lately  been  used,  especially  by  the  Priry 
^  Council  in  ratifying  the  late  proclamation^  by  which 
their  cause  was  prejudged,  and  their  persons  were 
exposed  to  consequences  more  terrible  than  any 
which  the  circumstances  could  have  warranted  when 
hiB  grace  came  to  Scotland. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  Commissioner,  and  this 
mpplication,  told  on  the  Lords  of  Priyy  Council. 
Several  of  them  said,  that  when  urged  to  it,  they 
had  signed  the  ratification  without  due  considera* 
tionj  and  that,  on  second  thoughts,  they  found  they 
had  wronged  their  consciences.      They  therefore 
insisted  on  a  new  Council  being  called,  that  they 
might   retract  what   they   had   done.       Hamilton 
atiidied  to  dirert  these  from  their  purpose,  by  telling 
(hem  about  their  honour,  the  King's  service,  and  the 
good  of  the  country,  so  that  he  shook  them  off  that 
dight ;  but  next  day  they  returned  with  many  more 
of  the  same  mind,  and  say  or  do  what  he  could, 
nothing  would  prevail  with  them.     They  told  him, 
that  if  he  called  not  a  Council,  they  would  find 
another  way  to  make  their  retraction  well  enough 
known,  namely,  by  signing  the  Covenant.      The 
marquis,  finding  this  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
points   he   had   met  with,  spoke  with  the  whole 
Council  apart,  and  found  that  three  out  of  four 
would  desert  him  if  he  did  not  yield.     Aware  that 
Buch  a  visible  breach  with  the  Council  would  ruin 
hta  cause,  he  thought  it  most  advisable,  since  the 
obnoxious   act  was   not   registered  but  only  sub- 
scribed, to  tear  it  in  pieces  before  them.*     Thus 

«  Rothes's  Relation^  p.  181. 
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W6iit  down  to  wish  his  grace  a  good  joumej  and 
■access*  In  taking  leave,  Rothes  gave  to  Hamilton 
a  short  information  which  he  had  written  that 
evening  for  his  grace's  private  direction.*  At  this 
time  a  general  alarm  pervaded  Scotland,  originating 
in  the  daily  reports,  as  to  the  active  preparations 
making  for  an  attack  both  by  sea  and  land.  This 
terror  was  increased  by  an  arrest  which  was  eflfected 
on  some  arms  purchased  in  Holland  for  behoof  of 
the  Covenanters.  To  inspire  courage  among  the 
peasantry  at  home,  fast  days  were  frequently 
ajypointed,  and  much  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  was 
poured  out  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  might  be  the 
wall  of  fire  around  the  Church,  and  the  bulwarks 
in  the  midst  of  her.  And  to  strike  fear  into  the 
eonncils  of  the  Court,  the  Covenanters  had  the 
boldness  to  assert  that  the  arrest  of  their  arms  was 
^  ane  act  of  hostilitie,"  and  imported  no  less  than 
tile  disabling  them.  They  also  added,  ^^  that  when 
his  Majesty  pleased  to  use  violence,  he  might  do  it 
with  freedom."  t  If  such  language  ever  reached 
tiie  ear  of  Charles,  it  must  have  given  him  great 
pain. 

It  was  part  of  the  King's  plan  of  attack  to  send 

'  *  "Wiih  this  information,  and  some  letters  from  the  King  and  mar- 
^is  to  the  town  and  professors  of  Aberdeen,  the  Relation  by  Rothes, 
of  the  transactions  of  this  period,  close.  The  scenes  so  descriptive 
of  the  manners  of  the  day  —  the  warm  debates  and  sharp  repartees, 
which  it  details  in  lively  minuteness — are  extremely  instmetiTe 
aad  amusing;  and  a  tribute  of  praise  and  gratitude  is  due  from  the 
ftthlie  to  James  Naime,  Esq.  Edinburgh,  for  printing  the  work  at 
kit  own  expense^  and  in  a  style  so  worthy  of  its  merits, 
t  RoUmi^s  JUMt^f  ^  1 7 1 1  Bdllie^  p.  76. 
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troops  to  the  north  to  join  the  retainers  of  Huntljf 
and  to  march  to  the  southward^  while  he  caoM 
down  upon  Edinburgh  from  the  opposite  quarter. 
To  defeat  as  much  as  possible  this  formidaUe 
arrangement,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Montroeey 
Henderson,  Dickson,  Cant,  and  some  others,  wai 
to  repair  to  Aberdeen  to  gain  over  those  who  still 
refused  to  sign  the  Covenant.  With*  the  exception 
of  the  county  and  town,  the  good  cause,  like 
Elijah's  cloud,  which  increased  from  a  handbreadth 
till  it  filled  the  whole  skies,  had  already  made  Scot* 
land  as  one  man.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  this  quarter  of 
the  country,  if  not  to  aid,  at  least  not  to  oppose  the 
work  of  reformation.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter 
in  one  mission  to  counteract  the  persuasions  of 
their  doctors  in  divinity,  and  the  overwhelming 
local  influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  Dr 
Ross  and  others,  roused  at  this  attempt  to  withdraw 
from  them  their  adherents,  preached  and  wrote 
with  great  earnestness  against  the  Covenant.  The 
subject  was  also  keenly  disputed  in  the  Town 
Council,  and,  in  the  end,  it  was  enacted  by  a 
plurality  of  voices,  that  the  inhabitants  should  be 
prohibited  from  signing  the  Covenant.  On  Friday, 
July  20,  the  deputation  arrived  at  New  Aberdeen. 
The  provost  and  bailies  courteously  waited  upon 
them  at  their  lodgings,  and  according  to  their 
lauddble  custom,  offered  them  a  treat  of  wine  as  a 
welcome.  This  polite  act  of  courtesy  was  met  by 
a  declaration  that  the  deputation  would  drink  none 


with  ttiem  till  the  Covenant  was  rahscribed.  Mon- 
trose, **  in  a  bold  and  smart  speech/'  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  Popish  and  Prelatical  innovations. 
But  the  provost  answered  that  they  were  Protes- 
tants and  not  Papists  ;  that  the  King's  declarations 
were  satisfactory  to  them  ;  and  that  they  would 
join  in  no  course  contrary  to  the  royal  wilL  The 
provost  and  bailies,  somewhat  offended,  suddenly 
took  their  leave,  and  caused  deal  the  wine  in  the 
beadhouse  among  the  poor  men  which  they  had  so 
disdainfully  refused,  whereof  the  like  was  never 
done  to  Aberdeen  in  no  man's  memory.* 

The  magistrates  had  scarcely  departed,  when  the 
Covenanters  received  a  packet  containing  fourteen 
questions,  signed  by  the  leading  divines  in  Aberdeen. 
These  questions  were  accompanied  with  a  promise 
that,  if  a  satisfactory  explanation  was  given  on  the 
Submitted  points,  the  subscribers  would  put  their 
hands  to  the  Covenant.  They  had  been  framed  with 
great  ingenuity,  secretly  printed,  and  sent  to  the 
eourt  for  Laud's  revisal ;  then  returned,  written  out 
again,  as  if  without  premeditation.    Besides  several 

*  Rothes  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  leading  CoveoaDtore  la 
Aberdeen  to  aid  in  doing  all  he  could  in  the  town  and  country  round, 
tfnd  to  attend  Montrose,  who  be  said,  was  a  noble  and  true  hearted 
«a?alier.  Printed  App.  216.  See  also  as  to  this  mission,  Baillie, 
1I8S.  voL  i.  pp.  170,  192,  et  seq.  Spalding's  (Commissary-  Clerk  at 
Aberdeen)  Hist.  p.  50,  et  $eq.  Pamphlets  imprinted  by  Robert 
Tonng,  Edinbargh,  1638,  giving  an  account  of  the  dispute  between 
the  dooCora  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Goyenanters,  A.N.  2,  16^  BibL 
UbSt,  GlaigiMBa.  fiamet's  Mnii.  p.  6a  Outhry's  Mem.  p.  38. 
Row,  pp.  932,  333.  Stevenson's  Hist  vol  ii.  p.  372.  Ratherford's 
Lex  Res  and  his  Divine  Right  of  Chorch  Government. 
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iBtrieate  demands  regarding  the  forbearance  of  the 
Perth  Articles,  *^  the  rug  saw  of  contention  ^\  wae 
the  articles  of  the  negative  confession, — the  autbo* 
rity  by  which  the  Covenant  was  required  to  be 
subscribed,  since  the  mission  was  not  authorized  by 
the  King,  the  Privy  Council,  nor  any  national  synod 
or  established  judicatory,  and  the  guilt  of  subscrib* 
ing,  seeing  that  all  Covenants  not  having  the  King's 
authority  were  forbidden  by  the  Parliament  of  James 
at  Linlithgow,  1585.  Notwithstanding  the  intri- 
cacy and  importance  of  the  subjects  the  demands 
embraced,  the  Covenanters  sent  a  copy  of  their 
answers  to  the  doctors  by  the  evening  of  the  next 
day.  Besides  a  specific  reply  to  every  demand 
regarding  the  forbearance  of  the  Perth  Articles  and 
the  negative  confession,  the  reply  states,  that  the 
deputation  usurped  no  authority  to  command  sub» 
scriptions,  excepting  the  force  of  reason  ;  that  they 
eame  merely  id  represent  to  them  the  condition  of 
Church  and  State,  and  to  entreat  them,  in  brotherly 
love,  to  defend  the  true  religion.  The  Act  of 
Parliament,  1585,  forbids  only  such  bands  as  move 
sedition,  whereas  the  object  of  the  present  Covenant 
is  to  prevent  troubles  ;  they  fortify  this  position  by 
the  maxim  of  James  already  quoted,  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  commonwealth  should  stir  at  once. 
They  had  solemnly  sworn  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  to  defend  the  King,  as  God's  vicegerent  set 
over  them  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  and 
ministration  of  justice ;  and  they  stated,  that  his 
Majesty's  Commissioner  was  well  pleaded  with  their 
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declaration.  Along  with  the  copy  of  their  answer^ 
a  request  was  sent  from  the  nobles  to  the  mi^^ 
trates^  that,  as  their  mission  was  for  the  public 
good,  their  ministers  might  be  permitted  to  preach 
next  day  in  the  town  churches.  But  an  answer 
came  back,  that  each  of  the  ministers  was  prepared 
to  preach  in  his  own  pulpit,  and  that  the  church 
then  vacant  was  locked,  and  the  keys  in  their 
custody. 

The  ministers  preached  in  the  Earl  of  Marischal^s 
Close,  where  Lady  Pitsligo,  who  favoured  the  Cove- 
nant, lived.  As  they  prudently  did  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  hours  of  public  worship,  Dickson 
preached,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  a 
crowded  audience;  and,  after  sermon,  answered 
shortly  and  popularly  all  the  doctors'  demands. 
Cant  preached  at  noon,  and  Henderson  in  the 
evening  '^  to  a  huge  confluence  of  people/'  Amongst 
the  crowd  there  were  many  scoffers,  and  a  student, 
who  was  soon  after  executed  for  murder,  endea- 
voured, by  throwing  clods  at  the  Covenanters,  to 
end  the  service  by  exciting  a  tumult.  After  the 
public  worship  was  over,  ^^  Henderson  made  such 
answer,"  says  Spalding,  **  to  the  fourteen  demands 
as  pleased  him  best."  He  concluded  with  a  powerful 
appeal  to  his  audience.  The  Covenant  was  then 
spread  out  on  the  table,  and,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  all,  about  five  hundred  subscribed. 
Dr  Guild,  a  King's  chaplain  and  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Aberdeen,  and  another  clergyman,  signed,  under 
limitation  that  they  merely  forebore  the  practice  of 
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^e  Perth  Articles,  and  that  they  condemned  not 
Episcopacy y  but  only  the  personal  abuse  of  it. 

On  Monday,  the  Covenanters  set  out  for  the 
surrounding  country.  Although  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly  and  the  Aberdeen  divines  had  pre-occupied 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  prejudices  against  the 
Covenant,  yet,  **  by  much  labour  and  God's 
help,"  multitudes  from  Buchan,  Mar,  Meams,  and 
Grarioch,  with  forty-four  ministers,  and  many 
gentlemen,  were  prevailed  on  to  subscribe.  They 
returned  to  Aberdeen  on  the  Saturday.  Here  they 
found  that  a  few  more  converts  had  been  gained 
over,  and  that  their  opponents  had  prepared  f<Mr 
them  printed  replies  to  their  answers.  Next  day» 
the  ministers  preached  as  formerly,  when  the  £aii 
of  Marischal's  two  brothers,  and  some  others,  sub- 
scribed. An  answer  having  been  drawn  up  to  the 
doctors'  replies,  and  a  copy  of  the  Covenant  having 
been  left  for  such  as  might  afterwards  be  gained 
over  by  their  friends,  the  deputation  departed  south 
of  Aberdeen. 

This  mission  was  of  great  service  to  the  Presby* 
terian  cause.  The  northern  confederacy,  from 
which  the  King  expected  a  division  of  his  forces, 
was  now  so  greatly  weakened  by  a  counteracting 
party  raised  up  within  itself,  headed  by  about  fifty 
ministers,  as  to  be  no  longer  formidable.  Even 
Spalding  confesses  that  ^^  thir  writings,  pro  et 
contra,  (he  was  Commissary  Clerk,)  bred  no  small 
trouble  to  many  good  Christian  consciences,  seeing 
such  coi^trary  opinions  amongst  the  clergy, .  with  a 

u 
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vi^riiied  settled  Kirkt  not  knowing  whom  lo 
believe  for  aalvation  of  their  8oul8»  nor  wboae 
opinion  they  should  follow  in  thir  troublesome 
times.'' 

After  the  deputation  had  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
•the  doctors,  at  their  leisure,  made  a  vaunting 
duplj,  in  which  thej  took  credit  for  confuting  the 
jurgi^menta  of  their  opponents.  To  these  th^ 
^fntnisters  of  the  deputation  made  no  answer ;  having 
gained  their  object,  they  left  the  controversy  in  the 
bands  of  Mr  Samuel  Rutherfoord.  Dr  Forbes  after- 
wards privately  circulated  an  intemperate  pamphlel, 
entitled,  **  A  peaceable  warning  to  the  people  of 
jScotland,''  in  which  he  reproached  Henderson  and 
hit  brethren  as  blind  guides,  who  were  guilty  of 
heresy,  perjury,  and  rebellion.  An  answer  to  this 
peafifrable  warning  was  also  published.  The  whole 
of  this  fierce  controversy  occupies  upwards  of  a 
hundred. :  pages  of  small  print,  and  furnishes  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  readiness  with  which  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation  were  ably 
supported,  mainly  by  Henderson,  under  every 
disadvantage  of  time  and  want  of  books,  and  thatf 
too»  on  every  point  and  from  every  quarter,  even 
during  the  latter  months,  in  the  busiest  and  most 
critical  year  of  this  period  of  unceasing  commotion. 

The  Episcopalians  claimed  the  victory  in  this 
war  of  words,  and  Hamilton,  on  his  return  to 
Scotland,  followed  }t  up  by  making  a  personal 
attack  on  Henderson,  Dickson,  and  Cant,  who 
wera  ityladt  from  this  oiission»  the  three  Apoejtles  of 
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tlie  Covenant.  Guthry  gives  Henderaoti  caredit  fw 
having  confidence  even  to  engage  lingle-handdd  ift 
inch  a  controversy  under  his  circumstancesi  as  Dick- 
son and  Cant  could  give  him  little  help.  *^  And  for 
HendersoUi  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
was  a  learned  man,  yet^  without  wronging  himj  it 
may  be  thought  that  he  could  not  well  hold  up 
against  all  those  doctors,  who,  for  their  eminende 
and  learning,  were  famous  not  only  at  home  but 
also  throughout  other  countries  abroad/'  The 
King,  Hamilton,  and  Huntly,  applauded  the  dis- 
creet and  learned  opposition  of  the  doctors  add 
town  council  to  the  strange  ministers  who  called 
themselves  Covenanters.  A  hundred  pounds  wefe 
sent  them  '^  to  hold  the  press  agoing  for  Episcopacy «** 
The  bishops  were  pensioned  out  of  the  tireasuty 
and  of  Hamilton's  own  private  purse,  aniU  the 
superiority  of  the  whole  temple  lands  within  threb 
burghs  was  given.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Abet^ 
deen  Covenanters  received  a  letter  from  the  Tables^ 
signed  by  fourteen  noblemen,  exhorting  them  to 
steadfastness  in  the  good  cause,  but  it  contained  no 
fee  or  promise  of  reward. 

In  the  Aberdeen  controversy,  Henderson  bad 
twice  asserted  that  Hamilton  had  expressed  himself 
as  having  been  satisfied  with  the  Covenanters'  decla- 
ration, that  they  would  defend  their  King  with  their 
means  and  lives  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power^  He 
had  also  affirmed,  that  the  Lords  of  Privy  CoUnoi^ 
on  the  complaint  of  the  Covenanters,  had  rescinded 
the  act  approving  of  the  royal  proclamation  which 
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removed  the  Service  Book,  Book  of  Canons,  and 
High  Commission.  On  the  day  of  Hamilton's 
return,  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  loving  friends  at 
Aberdeen,  accused  Henderson  of  making  false 
stiettements ;  and  immediately  after,  published  an 
angry  averment,  stating,  upon  his  honour,  that  he 
had  never,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  approved  of 
the  mutual  bond  of  defence,  and  that  the  act  of 
Privy  Council,  although  not  sent  to  the  King, 
remained  as  it  was.  In  vindication  of  his  loyalty, 
he  appealed  to  Henderson,  Dickson,  and  Cant,  and 
also  to  every  nobleman  or  gentleman  with  whom 
he  had  ever  conversed  either  in  public  or  private. 
And  he  stated,  that  if  his  opponents  had  belonged 
to  a  different  profession,  he  would  have  settled  the 
discussion  with  another  weapon  than  a  pen.  As 
this  personal  altercation  occasioned  great  pain  to 
Henderson,  fourteen  of  the  nobles  belonging  to 
the  Tables  identified  themselves  with  him,  and 
wrote  to  their  northern  friends  in  his  vindication. 
The  King,  in  his  letter  to  Hamilton,  says,  **  I 
commend  the  giving  ear  to  the  explanation,  or  any 
thing  else  to  gain  time."  And  honest  Baillie,  as 
the  Episcopalian  writers  call  him,  says,  "  For 
myself,  I  marvelled  at  the  time,  that  the  Commis- 
sioner should  have  made  that  demand  about  our 
mutual  bond  in  terms  so  advantageous*  to  us,  and 
should  have  professed  satisfaction  in  our  answers 
to  that  main  impediment  to  our  Assembly.     But 
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baving  done  so,  I  thought  he  would  never  hare 
retailed  it,  or  put  it  in  more  question ;  yet,  it  seems, 
that  his  unfriends  have  made  such  information 
of  that  his  unadvisedness,  that  in  all  hazards  he 
must  retreat."  When  at  Court,  Hamilton  had 
been  accused  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
Covenanters*  To  guard  against  such  insinuations 
in  future,  he  was  now  much  more  reserved  than 
before.  Borthwick  and  others,  with  whom  he  was 
formerly  familiar,  he  refused  to  admit  to  his  pre- 
sence ;  so  that  after  many  days  parleying,  no  man 
could  get  at  his  sentiments.* 

When  Hamilton  entered  on  business  with  the 
Covenanters,  he  found  that  his  trick  of  publishing 
the  proclamation  in  their  absence,  and  his  attack  on 
Henderson's  veracity,  had  made  matters  much  worse 
than  when  he  left  them.  At  the'  convention  of 
burghs,  it  was  arranged  that  none  but  those  who 
signed  the  Covenant  should  be  eligible  for  office ; 
and  they  told  him  plainly,  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  condemn  the  Perth  Articles,  dischai^e  the 
bishops'  vote  in  Parliament,  and  expel  them  from 
sitting  in  the  ensuing  Assembly,  unless  they  were 
chosen  by  their  Presbytery.  These  resolutions  were 
in  every  thing  opposed  to  the  instructions  he  had 
brought  down.  He  was  to  renew  the  Confession  of 
Faith  established  at  the  Reformation,  and  ratified 
in  Parliament  1567,  to  join  to  it  a  new  bond  in 

confirmation  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  to  get  both 

* 

«  Baillie  MSS.  vol.  i.  p.  194.    Gutbry's  Memoirs,  p.  89.     Burnet*! 
Memoirs,  p.  60. 
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■giied  hf  the  Lords  of  Privy  Couneil*  If  order 
lie  re  restored  in  the  country,  he  mm  to  indiet  en 
Assembly  after  November,  to  strive  that  the  mode* 
fstor  be  a  bishop,  that  the  whole  bishops,  according 
to  the  act  of  Assembly  1606,  be  admitted  as  neces- 
sary members,  and  that  the  Perth  Articles  be 
esteemed  as  indifferent.  *  He  accordingly  made 
eUnren  demands,  as  so  many  conditions  on  which 
he  was  willing  to  call  an  Aaiembly ;  t  but  in  the 
endy  he  condensed  them  into  the  two  following 
nasonable-like  propositions :  first.  That  no  layman 
should  have  voice  in  choosing  ministers  to  be  sent 
from  the  several  Presbyteries  to  the  General  Assam* 
Illy,  nor  any  but  the  ministers  of  the  same  Presby* 
tery;  second.  That  the  Assembly  should  not  go 
about  to  determine  things  established  by  Acts  of 
Bsiiiament,  otherwise  than  by  remonstrance  or 
petiUon  to  the  Parliament.  The  framing  p  fthese 
two  propositions  was  a  masterly  stroke  of  policy, 
which  put  Hamilton's  opponents  into  a  piuEzlct 
They  felt  that  by  rejecting  them,  they  would,  in  the 

of  nine-tenths  of  superficial  judges,  be 
victed  of  captious  opposition  to  their  lawful 
eoivereign ;  whereas  to  adopt  either  of  them  was, 
ky  their  own  act,  to  convert  the  ensuing  Assembly 
iftto  an  instrument  for  their  destruction.      The 
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ptohmed  object  of  the  first  pfopoeition  wan  to 
maintain  the  Presbyterian  constitution  In  its  orig^inal 
purity,  while,  in  reality,  it  was  an  artful  attempt  to 
break  up  the  confederacy  between  the  covenanting 
clergy  and  laity.  The  experience  of  nearly  half  a 
century  had  proved  that  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
when  left  to  itself,  could  be  controlled  by  the  Court. 
The  result  of  former  Assemblies,  and  especially -of 
that  held  in  Glasgow,  I6IO,  was  yet  fresh  in  th^ft* 
memory  ;  and  it  was  to  be  apprehen.ded,  that,  if  the 
nobility  and  gentry  were  once  driven  from  their 
councils,  the  fears  and  favours  of  the  Court  might 
cause  what  had  already  happened  again  to  take  plaMn 
To  guard  against  a  calamity  irremediable,  the  leaidtM 
of  the  Church  had  linked  the  interest  of  the  Pree^ 
byterian  religion  with  those  of  civil  liberty^  and  had 
thereby  effected  a  holy  alliance  of  the  piety,  talent^ 
and  rank  of  the  nation.  For  this  end,  there  Pt^M 
four  Tables,  whereof  that  of  the  ministers  was  buf 
the  third,  which  could  do  nothing  without  the  cioli- 
currence  of  the  other  three.  Keeping  the  same 
object  in  view,  the  Covenanters  had  resolved  that 
the  next  Assembly,  to  which  all  looked  for  a  remedj 
for  every  existing  evil,  should  be  composed  not 
only  of  ministers,  but  of  persons  of  property  and 
power  as  lay  elders,  and  that  these  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  choice  of  the  members.  It  required 
little  penetration  in  the  marquis  to  see  that  a  defeat 
would  be  the  consequence  of  allowing  the  AssemUy* 
to  be  independent.  He  therefore  held  out  tldi. 
propoaition  as  a  double  snare }  that  ia,  to  j^li^  llMi 
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AjBBembly  into  a  condition  citable  of  being  managed 
by  the  Court,  or  to  play  the  old  game  so  often  tried 
by  Traquair,  of  exciting  discord  among  his  oppo- 
nents ;  and  in  either  case,  after  all  the  generalship 
of  the  leading  Covenanters,  to  win  the  field. 

Henderson^s  influence  among  his  brethren,  was 
of  essential  service  in  rescuing  the  Church  from 
tbe  horns  of  this  dilemma.  When  the  proposition 
to  exclude  the  laity  was  first  laid  before  the 
dergy,  they,  jealous  of  the  gentry's  usurpation 
over  them  in  Kirk  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  and 
Assemblies,  gave  it  their  warmest  approbation ; 
and  when  the  counter  motion  of  the  more  pene- 
trating leaders  was  proposed,  the  clergy  demurred, 
and  argued,  that  the  voting  of  lay  elders  in  the 
election  of  members  to  the  Assembly,  was  a  great 
innovation,  of  dangerous  consequences.  Many  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  constitutional  Presbyterian 
principles,  and  saw  not  the  Commissioner's  drift, 
'^made  a  din"  to  gain  tbe  assent  of  their  objectors. 
When  Henderson  and  his  friends  found  that  they 
could  not  get  his  grace's  proposition  flatly  refused 
by  the  clergy,  they  changed  their  motion  to  more 
general  terms,  by  merely  giving  the  power  of 
election  to  those  who  bad  it  in  the  law  and  practice 
of  the  Church  in  times  past,  without  determining 
whether  the  law  and  practice  invested  the  elders 
with  a  power  to  elect  members  or  not.  By  thus 
leaving  the  matter  open,  the  leading  Covenanters 
parried  off  their  defeat  among  the  ministers ;  but 
when  the  motion,  thus  modified,  was  laid  before 
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the  Table  of  nobles,  barons,  and  burgesses,  ibej 
unanimouslj  rejected  it  even  at  the  haasard  of 
deserting  the  cause.  As  Presbytery  was  now  on 
the  eve  of  rupture  and  ruin,  it  was  suggested 
that  a  deputation  from  the  three  Tables  should 
wait  on  that  of  the  ministers,  to  effect  a  com- 
promise. Some  of  the  barons  and  burgesses  ac- 
cordingly waited  on  the  clergy,  and  intimated  that 
they  had  resolved  to  leave  the  ministers  to  fight 
their  own  battle,  if  they  did  not  presently  yield  the 
point.  Baillie  says,  he  had  studied  the  question, 
and  was  convinced  that  his  brethren  were  wrong ; 
but  he  took  no  part  in  the  controversy.  After  a 
long  and  stormy  discussion,  the  clergy  saw,  thai 
whatever  might  be  the  law  and  practice,  they  had  no 
remedy,  because,  of  all  the  evils  which  could  befid 
them,  internal  discord  in  that  critical  stage  of  the 
matter  was  the  worst.  They  therefore  yielded, 
**  although  with  some  it  was  sore  against  their 
stomach,  and  the  storm  blew  past  I" 

The  second  proposition, — that  the  Assembly 
should  not  determine,  excepting  by  petition,  things 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament, — was  rejected  by 
all  The  tables  without  a  division.  It  was  seen  at  once, 
that  the  Commissioner  understood  by  the  words^ 
**  things  already  established  by  Acts  of  Parliament,** 
the  very  innovations  complained  of,  all  of  which 
had  been  introduced  since  I6O6,  and  ratified  in 
Parliament,  and  the  determination  was  simultaneous 
that  the  Assembly  should  judge  for  itself  without 
tamely  merging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Churdi 
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QmrU  itt  tiwi  id  ihe  fitate.  If  hb  graoa  eountad 
AerefimoB  the  clergy  supporting  his  fint  propo- 
Mtion^  and  rejecting  the  second,  from  the  natural 
iMidiieai  mankind  have  of  retaining  power  in  their 
mravhand ;  and  on  the  laitf » with  a  Tiew  to  control 
ikm  Churchy  supporting  the  second,  .and  rejecting 
tin  firsts -—he  reckoned  without  his  host.  But  no 
Matter  which  had  hitherto  been  discussed  by  the 
OovenainterSt  not  eren  that  of  the  Perth  Articles  at 
tin  signing  of  the  Covenant,  had  occasioned  so  much 
tmuUa  to  the  party. 

,*  The  Commissioner  was  perplexed  at  the  reeolu« 
tkm  of  the  Corenanters  to  indict  an  Assembly  on 
1km  own  inherent  rights.  His  instructions  tied  up 
his  hands  from  anticipating  them  in  so  bold  a  step 
ii  ihat  mt  thus  throwing  o£F  every  semblance,  of 
UMir  allegiancie.  That  matters  might  not  be  left 
dieperate^  hd  entreated  the  Covenanters  to  delay 
tkeiv  resolution  for  twenty  days,  till  he  could  repair 
to  Court  for  mot'e  ample  instructions.  At  first  this 
proposal  was  unanimously  rejected;  but  at  the 
neomoiendation  of  Lorn  and  Rothes,  a  delay  till 
the  00th  of  September  was  consented  to,  on  eon-^ 
ijition  that  a  full  and  free  Assembly  should  be 
speedily  called  at  a  convenient  place,  and  that 
Ihiir  letters  should  be  no  longer  intercepted  in 
&igland«  Hamilton,  on  the  Sdth  August,  again 
kft  Edinburgh  for  London,  and  in  compliance 
wtk  the  c^nion  of  Traquair,  Roxburgh,  and 
aoittthesk,  tdd  the  King,  that  as  the  Covenant  was 
tlia  idol  of  Scotland,  his  Majesty  should  sign  the 
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Nflgativa  Conhmonf  dmwa  up  hf'Ctmg^  19BQt 
wbich  abjured  Popery  both  in  bulk  m4  detail  •fw 
tbat  be  should  diicharff e  the  Service  Book,  Book  af 
Canons,  the  High  Cominission,  and  the  practfee  ef 
the  Perth  Articles  —  permit  the  free  enterikiff  of 
winisters  —  indict  an  Assembly  and  P^iaVie9t» 
and  declare  the  bishops  subject  to  their  dedsloil«««% 
and  finally,  that  the  word  of  a  King  should  bii 
pledged  to  pardon  all  that  was  past  Sueb  oot* 
cessions,  Hamilton  said,  would  either  satisfy  tli# 
CoTenanters,  or  render  their  madqess  so  obviow^ 
as  to  call  forth  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  ill 
defence  of  loyalty.  Charles,  naturally  aTene  tid 
every  appearance  of  humiliation,  deelaredf  that  tlm 
remedy  proposed  was  worse  than  the  disease }  ud 
that  his  father,  he  remembered,  had  resented  tkll 
signing  of  Craig's  Covenant  as  rash.  But  alUl 
Hamilton  urged,  that  bis  master  should  eilher 
immediately  break  off  with  the  Covenanters,  or  givi 
way  to  the  full  career  of  their  zeal ;  and  as  mattefi 
were  not  ripe  for  an  open  rupture^  there  was  aa 
other  alternative  than  to  try  the  effect  of  eillirt 
submission.* 

The  Covenanters  were  not  idle  in  the  Com* 
raissioner's  absence.  In  preparation  for  the  woral^ 
they  not  only  laid  their  account  to  call  ail' 
Assembly  independent  of  the  King,  but  thejr 
adopted  every  means  to  render  it  subservient  to 
their  purposes.    For  thirty  years  there  had 

s  BumetTt  M«moin»  pp.  TO.  TS« 
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no  General  Aasemblj  of  the  Church  ;  most  of  the 
ministers  had  been  admitted  under  the  bishops,  and 
were  strangers  to  the  pure  exercise  of  Presbyterian 
diurch  government,  because  it  had  never  been 
exercised  in  their  generation.  The  Tables  there- 
fore framed  instructions,  and  furnished  forms  of 
commissions  to  the  several  Kirk  Sessions  and  Pres- 
byteries, directing  conformity  to  the  Act  passed  at 
Dandee,  May,  1597>  as  to  the  number  of  commis- 
moners  to  be  sent  from  every  Presbytery — instruct- 
ing Kirk  Sessions,  in  conformity  to  the  constitution 
appointed  in  the  Books  of  Discipline  and  Acts  of 
Assembly,  ratified  by  Parliament  12,  James  VI. 
to  send  one  of  the  best  qualified  elders  to  the  Pres- 
bytery on  the  day  of  election  of  the  members  of 
Assembly — enjoining  Presbyteries  to  meet  imme- 
diately after  the  20th  September,  to  choose  their 
Commissioners,  who  were  to  repair  to  Edinburgh 
brfore  the  1st  of  October,  to  receive  the  King's 
final  determination,  and  advise  on  the  next  lawful 
remedy.  It  was  also  stated  that  no  moderator  was, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  be  held  as  a  Commissioner, 
unless  he  was  specially  chosen.  With  these  public 
instructions,  private  letters  were  written  to  the  best 
affected  of  the  brethren  every  where,  calling  upon 
tiiem  to  send  up  Commissioners  from  Presby- 
teries which  could  be  trusted,  and  as  few  as  possible 
from  those  that  were  evil  disposed — reminding 
them  to  be  ready  to  debate  on  such  heads  as  were 
likely  to  be  discussed^  and  advising  them  to  collect 
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and  arrange  accusations  common  to  all,  or  peculiar 
to  anj,  of  the  bishops,  with  the  proofe  thereof.  As 
many  of  the  Presbyteries  had  no  lay  elders,  and 
felt  averse  to  their  being  introduced,  a  spedal 
pleading  in  behalf  of  the  office  was  sent  to  such,  with 
a  hint  that,  where  a  well  qualified  lay  elder  could 
be  chosen  in  different  Presbyteries,  care  should  be 
taken  that  he  represented  the  one  in  which  there 
was  the  greatest  scarcity  of  able  ministers.  And 
that  all  their  precautions  and  exertions  might  have 
the  blessing  of  God,  a  solemn  fast  was  appointed  to 
be  kept  on  the  l6th  September.* 

Hamilton  returned  on  the  l^th,  and  was  waited 
on  at  Dalkeith  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Cove- 
nant, when  he  told  them  generally,  that  the  King 
had  granted  them  all  their  desires ;  but  he  refused 
to  divulge  the  particulars,  excepting  through  the 
Privy  Council.  Meanwhile  it  was  rumoured  that 
his  grace  was  instructed  to  intimate  an  Assembly 
in  the  spring,  at  Aberdeen,  and  under  limitations 
destructive  of  its  right.  This  perplexed  the  Cove- 
nanters more  than  a  flat  refusal  would  have  done. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  too  distant  for  many  of 
the  Covenanters  to  reach  it  at  that  season  of  the 
year :  the  two  universities  there  were  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Episcopalian  party :  ten  thousand  men 
could  at  any  time  have  been  marched  from  the 


.    *  See  Directions  for  PresbjrterieSy  Deputieft'  ExhorUUoas  to 
aod  also  Private  Advices  to  certain  of  the  Ministers  fiiyoormUe  to 
the  Covenant,  printed  by  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  896^  ci  teq. 
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ndghbourboOd  to  overawe  the  Aaeembly*  Birt 
|!girtuiuit#ly  Glasgow  waft  fioally  mnottnood  m  the 
Jilace  appointed  by  the  King«  The  citjr  was  *^  large 
and  conTeoient  :"*  manj  of  the  members  of  tba 
tinirersity  were  hanging  between  two  opinions ;  the 
Magistrates  were  farourable  to  Episcopacy  }  and  it 
was  a  plaee»  of  all  othersi  where  his  grace's  power 
for  overhiling  the  members  of  Assembly  might 
have  been  considered  the  greatest. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Privy  Counoili  Hatniltoti 
urged  them,  both  verbally  and  by  letter  from  the 
King,  to  renew  the  old  Confession  of  Faith.  For 
a  tine  there  waa  a  general  silence,  and  during  it, 
lest  some  of  the  disaffected  nobility  should  take 
i|Mech  in  hand,  Hamilton  called  on  Traquair,  who 
Ipoke  long  and  well.  He  afterwards  called  oil 
other  ten,  on  whom  be  could  depend,  who  all 
expressed  their  unqualified  approbation.  Rethei, 
X#orn,  Wigton,  and  the  Lbrd  Advocate,  hesitated 
till  a  clause  waa  added,  intimating  that  they  subt 
scribed  it  according  to  its  meaning  when  it  was 
first  sworn,  by  which  they  judged  that  they  avoided 
any  approbation  of  the  innovations  introduced  since 
19SQ.    After  two  days'  disputation,  his  grace  and 


e  Biira«l't  Bfeaioirt,  p.  7&  Dr  CUlmd  stales,  in  bis  Asiuils,  UmU 
ths  popakUon  of  Ola^ow  was  iben  scarcely  ten  thoiisandf  and 
it  is  said  that  the  general  character  of  the  people  was  malignant, 
saperstitions,  ignorant,  and  profane.  At  this  period  a  printer  was  first 
siadplitfcti  ilMPSi  tlie  trinsporting  of  bis  materials  was  paid  for, 
•sd  •  sriwy  giysa  bias.  Bat  it  was  not  tfais  vsefnl  art  alone  tbal  was 
— oouifyd,  for  ibe  )>oon^  of  Ibis  luatica)  ago  (as  soma  writtrs  eall 
it)  was  extended  even  to  dancing,  fencing,  and  music 
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abdut  thirty  of  the  CouneHlon  subteribidy  rad  an 
act  was  published,  ordaining  all  hit  M^iJMtir^  sulk 
jecis  to  subscribe  the  Confession  1480,  Mid  also 
the  General  Bond  1689$  and  empowering'  Com^ 
missioners  for  every  shire,  among*  whom  many 
Covenanters  were  named,  to  assist  in  proourin^ 
names.  Letters  were  also  written  to  every  part  o€ 
the  kingdom  to  the  same  purport.  The  Court 
Covenant  was  subscribed  by  twenty-eight  thousand^ 
of  which  number  twelve  thousand  were  procured 
by  Huntly  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  BanA 
At  Glasgow,  through  the  activity  of  Orbtston  and 
the  eloquence  of  Balconquhal,  a  few  were  gained  at 
first,  but  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  Baillks 
and  of  his  friends  in  the  town  council,  the  matter  was 
put  off  till  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly.  As  the  objeot 
of  signing  Craig's  Covenant  was^  by  quieting  thA 
popular  fears  of  innovation,  to  make  the  royal 
eause  appear  in  a  more  favourable  light,  the  Pres- 
byterians were  alarmed  lest  the  stratagem  tnighl 
break  up  their  party,  and  they  met  the  King^ 
proclamation  with  a  long  and  forcible  protesttt^ 
tion.  They  also  sent  Commissioners  to  eretj'  Pree^ 
bytery,  advising  them  to  warn  every  congregation 
to  abstain  from  signing  the  King's  Covenant,  and 
sending  a  copy  of  their  own  protestation  to  be 
read  wherever  the  procla'tnation  was  made.  * 

The  Pi'ivy  Council,  besides  publicly  by  letter 

thanking  his  Majesty  for  his  goodness,  and  offeriflf 

f 

•  BnriMt's  Memoii^  ^  80,  S5^  - 
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to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  support  of 
his  authoritjTt  published  two  important  acts,  the 
one  indicting  a  General  Assembly,  to  be  held  at 
Glasgow  on  the  21  st  November,  and  warning  the 
bishops  and  other  Commissioners  of  kirks  to  attend } 
the  other  summoning  a  Parliament,  to  be  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  for  settling 
perfect  peace  in  Church  and  State*  His  Majesty's 
declaration  was  also  proclaimed,  discharging  the 
practice  of  the  Service  Book,  Book  of  Canons, 
High  Commission,  and  the  Perth  Articles — 
ordaining  free  entry  to  ministers,  and  subjecting 
the  bishops  to  the  censure  of  the  General  Assembly. 
His  Majesty's  intention  of  forgiving  and  forgetting 
what  was  past,  to  all  such  as  acquiesced,  was  also 
declared,  and  a  fast  was  appointed  to  be  kept  on 
the  fourteenth  day  before  the  Assembly  for  a 
peaceable  end  to  the  distractions  of  the  land. 

If  Charles  had  brought  his  mind  candidly  to  these 
terms  at  an  earlier  period,  they  would  have  been 
frankly  received  by  the  Covenanters,  and  all  dis- 
putes would  have  been  ended ;  but  extorted  from 
him  as  they  thus  were  by  dire  necessity,  and 
cheated  as  the  Covenanters  had  already  often  been 
by  the  Court,  their  motto  now  was  "  Timeo 
Danaos  et  donajerentes.**  With  the  most  minute 
inspection  they  examined  the  proclamation,  the 
opposition  Covenant,  and  the  bond  it  contained, 
and  again  detected  the  insidious  clause  for  the 
maintenance  of  religion,  *^  as  at  present  professed/' 
They  saw  that  the  King  might  afterwards  interpret 
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this  info  an  oath  in  favour^iof  Episcopacjr;  they 
observed  other  ambiguous  clauses,  bj  which  Chailes 
reserved  to  himself  a  liberty  to  resume,  at  a  more 
convenient  season,  the  very, innovations  he  seemed 
to  depart  from,  and  also  a  nice  balancing  of  liberty 
and  restriction,  by  which  he  took  away  with  one 
hand  what  he  gave  with  the  other.  They  there- 
fore protested,  that  all  doubts  which  might  ariiBe  as 
to  the  freedom  of  the  ensuing  Assembly,  whether 
in  its  constitution  and  members,  the  matter  to  be 
treated,  or  the  manner  and  order  of  procedure^ 
should  be  determined  by  the  Assembly  itself,  as  the 
most  competent  judge — that  the  bishops,  having  no 
warrant  for  their  office  in  the  Church,  should  have 
no  voice  in  the  Assembly,  unless  authorized  by  a 
legal  commission,  but  should  compear  and  underly 
trial  upon  the  accusations  to  be  given  in  against 
them  —  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to 
subscribe  any  other  Covenant  than  the  one  they 
had  already  sworn  to,  until  the  same  had  been  tried 
in  a  free  Assembly.  • 

Never  was  party  spirit  more  actively  engaged  by 

*  Baillie,  MSS.  vol.  i.  p.  196,  states,  that  they  got  their  desirei 
**  hj  bits  and  with  boasts,*'  when  all  should  have  been  granted  at 
once.  He  adds,  that  if  the  present  course  *'  had  been  used  a  little 
before,  or  if  we  could  be  persuaded  of  the  siuceritj  of  it,  matters 
niig^ht  go  well.**  George  Brodie,  Esq.  advocate,  in  his  History  of 
the  British  Empire,  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  1.  to  the  Resto* 
ration,  exposes,  with  great  effect,  the  lamentable  instances  in  which 
Charles  erred  so  fatally  in  this  respect.  The  unremitting  industry 
with  which  Mr  Brodie  has  sifted  the  manuscripts  of  this  period,  btt 
enabled  him  to  detect  some  vnacamntable  inaconniciet  ia  the 
researches  even  of  Hume. 
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Courtiers  and  Covenanters  than  during  the  interval 
betfveen  the  publishing  of  these  proclamations  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  Courtiers  used 
every  endeavour  to  induce  all  to  sign  the  King^ 
confession,  while  the  Covenanters  forgot  nothing 
to  prevent  them.  The  Courtiers  left  not  a  stone 
unturned  to  get  the  partisans  of  Episcopacy  returned 
as  members  of  Assembly ;  and  the  Covenanters 
were  no  less  active,  and  much  more  successful,  in 
mustering  lay  elders  from  the  boroughs,  and 
ministers  on  whom  they  could  depend.  At  the 
Michaelmas  court,  where,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  Commissioners  behoved  to  be  chosen  for 
the  Parliament,  whether  one  was  summoned  or  not, 
the  Courtiers  struggled  to  get  such  men  nominated 
as  would  serve  their  purpose  at  the  vote  ;  but  the 
Covenanters  attended  at  all  these  elections  in  such 
numbers  as  to  defeat  their  purpose.  But  the  great 
point  of  feverish  anxiety  with  the  Covenanters,  was 
the  preparation  of  complaints,  by  way  of  libel, 
against  all  the  bishops,  and  such  ministers  as  held 
Arminian  and  Popish  opinions.  Besides  a  hate- 
ful, and  probably  exaggerated  account  of  personal 
immoralities  founded  on  a  searching  scrutiny  of  their 
lives,  the  bishops  were  arraigned  for  conducting 
themselves  as  lords  rather  than  as  pastors  —  for 
encroaching  on  the  liberties  of  the  Kirk  —  for  trans- 
gressing the  limits  set  to  them  by  former  General 
Assemblies,  and  especially  by  the  one  at  Montrose, 
1600 — and  for  publicly  teaching  erroneous  doctrines. 
Besides  these,  and  such  like  general  accusations,  some 
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of  them  wefe  accused  of  profaning  tbe  Sabbathy  bj 
leading  in  their  crop,  curling  on  the  ice,  buying 
horses,  and  beating  beggars.  *  But  of  all  the  mons- 
trous fellows,  says  Baillie,  Melrose  was  the  first* 
He  constructed  his  altar  and  rails  with  his  own 
hands,  made  a  way  through  the  Kirk  for  his  kine 
and  sheep,  and  converted  the  old  communion 
table  into  a  wagon  to  lead  his  peats  in.  He  saidi 
that  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  faithless,  and  that 
the  Reformers  had  done  more  damage  to  the 
Church  in  one  age,  than  the  Pope  and  his  faction 
had  accomplished  in  a  thousand  years.  As  the 
right  which  the  General  Assembly  held  from>  the 
first  reformation,  of  trying  and  deposing  bishops, 
had  never  been  abrogated  even  by  the  Angelicid 
Assembly,  held  at  Glasgow  in  I6IO,  this  was  the 
only  constitutional  ground  which  Henderson  and  his 
friends  could  occupy  in  the  next  Assembly.  Although 
this  was  a  narrow  footing,  yet  it  became  a  most 
important  position;  because,  if  the  Covenanters 
could  only  muster  a  majority,  however  small,  of 
their  numbers  at  the  first  Assembly,  and  make  up 
such  a  catalogue  of  misdemeanors  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops,  as  might  aflford  a  handle  for  their  deposi- 
tion, Henderson,  by  thus  disarming  his  opponents, 
could  increase  the  power  of  the  Presbyterians  to  a 

*  Take  the  following  in  proof  of  Baillie'i  remark,  that  **  no  kind  of 
crime  which  can  be  gotten  proven  of  a  bishop,  will  now  be  concealed.'' 
The  Bishop  of  Murray  was  so  mad  fond  of  dancing,  that  at  his  dangh- 
ter^s  marriage,  be  danced  in  his  shirt  He  also  conveyed  loine  women 
barefoot  to  a  chapel,  to  make  penance. 
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great  extent ;  whereas,  if  defeated  in  this  his  forlorn 
hope,  there  was  no  other  breach  by  means  of  which 
the  Episcopalian  fortress  could  be  stormed.  With 
all  the  experience  of  an  able  tactician,  he  made  such 
arrangements  in  regard  to  these  points,  as  rendered 
success  a  matter  of  certainty.* 

Determined  in  every  thing  to  make  certainty 
more  sure,  and  afraid  of  the  obstructions  which 
their  manoeuvering  opponents  might  throw  in  their 
way,  the  Covenanters  agreed  to  call  an  Assembly 
for  the  same  day,  on  their  own  authority,  and  to 
take  up,  in  case  of  need,  the  discussion  of  Church 
affairs,  without  a  royal  mandate,  or  the  presence  of 
Majesty  in  person,  or  by  his  Commissioner.  This 
bold  measure  gave  rise  to  much  serious  private 
discussion.  For  several  days  the  Covenanters  were 
in  great  perplexity  what  to  do  ;  some  inclined  to 
wait  the  Commissioner's  time  with  patience,  while 
others  wished  instantly  to  order  an  Assembly  for 
themselves.  A  committee  of  all  the  Tables  was 
chosen  to  deliberate  on  the  point  in  private  ;  and 
for  fear  of  exciting  division,  all  agreed  never  to 
mention  the  matter  in  public.  The  resolution  also 
to  indict  an  Assembly,  was  not  only  formed,  but  as 
no  precedent  for  such  a  step  had  hitherto  existed, 
and  as  this  one  gave  rise  to  loud  complaints  on  the 
part  of  the  Courtiers,  reasons  were  published  by  the 
Covenanters  in  justification. 

*  Baillie  MSS.  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  218.     Row,  p.  386. 
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After  several  fruitless  endeavours  had  been  made 
to  procure  a  warrant  from  his  grace  to  summon  the 
bishops,  the  Covenanters  agreed  that  a  complaint 
should  be  made  by  a  number  of  Commissioners  of 
the  several  Tables,  who  were  not  to  be  members  of 
Assembly.  A  copy  of  the  complaint,  as  applicable 
to  each  bishop,  was  laid  before  the  Presbytery  where 
his  cathedral  seat  was.  The  Presbytery  made  a 
simple  reference  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  ordained  the  complaint  and  reference 
to  be  read  from  every  pulpit  within  their  bounds, 
along  with  the  same  public  warning  to  the  accused 
to  attend  and  undergo  the  trial  and  censure  of  said 
Assembly.  The  bishops  spared  no  pains  in  defending 
themselves.  Their  reasons  for  declining  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Assembly  were  written  out  at  great 
length,  sent  to  Court,  and  revised  by  the  King,  who 
made  several  alterations  with  his  own  hand.  They 
were  then  intrusted  to  Dr  Hamilton,  minister  of 
Glasford,  to  be  by  him  presented  to  the  Assembly. 
Besides  declaring  that  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
had  disqualified  themselves  from  sitting  in  any 
court  by  their  seditions,  and  objecting  to  the 
informal  and  malicious  manner  in  which  libels,  full 
of  general  aspersions,  but  destitute  of  specific 
charges,  had  been  drawn  and  served — by  being  read 
in  churches  in  their  absence,  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  summoned  to  compear  on  forty  days' 
warning,  according  to  act  of  Assembly,  1585, — they 
affirmed  that  the  Assembly  did  not  legally  represent 
the  clergy  of.  the  nation,  because  they  were  chosen 
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before  tb^  Fresbjterieis  bad  received  tbe  royal 
niandate  to  make  election ;  because  tbey  bad  not 
subscribed  the  articles  of  rebgion,  nor  sworn  to  tbe 
King^s  supremacy  in  presence  of  tbe  bisbops,  for 
heglect  of  wbich  tbey  were  ipso  Jhcto  deprived ; 
because  tbey  bad  excluded  the  bishops,  who,  by 
tbe  act  of  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  1610,  were  to 
be  perpetual  moderators ;  because  there  were  lay 
elders  among  them  who  bad  no  right  to  be  there, 
nor  bad  ordinarily  sat  in  Presbyteries  for  above 
forty  years ;  and  because  it  was  barbarous  perse- 
cution that  bishops  should  be  judged  by  Presbyters 
and  Laicks.  * 

Tbe  Tables  farther  instructed  the  noblemen  of 
their  party,  and  elders  chosen,  to  meet  in  Glasgow 
on  the  Saturday  before  the  convening  of  the 
Assembly,  and  to  bring  with  them,  according  to 
their  quality,  two,  four,  or  six  gentlemen,  as 
assessors.  Particular  congregations  were  also 
enjoined  to  take  care  that  no  minister  commissioner 
should  be  absent  from  the  Assembly  for  want  of 
tbe  necessary  means.  As  the  Privy  Council  saw 
that  the  Covenanters  were  collecting  the  country 
gentlemen  and  their  followers  to  make  the  Assembly 
terrible  to  gainsayers,  they  issued  an  act  prohibiting 
aiiy  Commissioner  to  carry  with  him  more  atten- 
dants to  Glasgow  than  his  ordinary  retinue,  and 
that  these  were  to  come  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
without  weapons,   hagbuts,   or  pistols.     But  tbe 

^BttrtMt*«Ste«iolis»p. Ml  ConMt|K676.  Lm^ Ded. p. B46, rl ««f . 
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Covenanters  ako  ptiblisbed  a  ]^rotestatioh»  thai 
all  might  attend  the  Aatembly  who  bad  intereii 
as  parties,  witnesses,  voters,  and  assessors,  and 
that  each  might  bring  whatever  retinue  he  thought 
fit.  With  a  view  to  keep  back  members,  the 
private  circumstances  of  the  different  Commis* 
sinners  were  minutely  inquired  into,  and  those 
who  were  in  debt,  or  in  arrears  of  taxes,  or  who 
could,  under  any  pretence,  be  got  deiiounoed,  werd 
marked.  Legal  diligence  was  prepared  against 
them,  and  a  day  or  two  before  the  sitting  down  of 
the  Assembly  it  was  put  in  execution ;  so  that  by 
being  declared  rebels,  they  might  be  deprived  of  theii^ 
persona  standi  in  judicio.  But  these  charges  of 
horning  were  immediately  met  by  a  suspension. 
A  spirited  paper  of  reasons  was  also  laid  before  his 
grace  and  the  Privy  Council,  declaring  that  tbd 
Covenanters  would  not  pay  taxes  which  were  to  be 
expended  in  purchasing  arms  agaimt  the  Common-* 
wealth  ;  that  if  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Assembly 
was  impeded  by  its  members  being  sent  to  prison^ 
noble  spirits  would  provide  a  noble  remedy ;  and 
that  as  such  rigorous  execution  of  ultimate  dilgence 
was  in  fraudem  tetiics  ecclesice,  so  far  from  being 
respected,  it  would  be  resented,  and  the  urgers  of 
it  ecclesiastically  punished.  On  second  thoughts^ 
the  Lord  Commissioner  and  Privy  Council  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  from  this  device.  * 

When  Hamilton  found  himself  counterplotted  at 

«  BttilMs  MSA.  tiA.  i.  f.  Ml.   CUieet  K.  474,  SISi 
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every  hand^  and  received  information  from  all 
quarters  of  "  nnluckie  elections/*  he  .  was  sadly 
puzzled  what  to  do.  He  thought  of  a  prorogatioiiy 
but  durst  not  propose  it  to  the  Council  for  fear  they 
would  desert  him,  and  he  knew  that  the  Assembly 
would  be  held  on  the  very  day  he  had  appointed, 
with  this  odds,  too,  that  the  Covenanters  would 
convene  in  their  own  stronghold  at  Edinburgh.  He 
therefore  contented  himself  with  drawing  up  the 
nullities  of  the  elections,  and  with  informing  the 
King  of  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  an 
instantaneous  rupture.  He  wrote  to  the  Aberdeen 
doctors,  earnestly  requesting  their  attendance  at 
Glasgow ;  and  as  they  were  the  only  persons  in 
Scotland  fit  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Episcopacy, 
he  offered  to  send  his  coach  to  the  north  for  them. 
But  they  wrote  back  that  the  roads  being  always 
bad  for  a  coach,  were  impassable  in  winter,  and 
that  although  an  angel  from  heaven  should  come 
to  the  Assembly  and  plead  for  Episcopacy,  his 
arguments  would  be  treated  as  sounding  brass. 
After  getting  nine  out  of  the  fifteen  Lords  in  the 
Court  of  Session  to  sign  Craig's  Covenant,  and 
urging  the  Privy  Council  to  go  to  Glasgow  and 
aid  him  in  limiting,  but  not  abolishing  Episcopacy, 
Hamilton  boldly  charged  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  his 
Majesty's  servant,  to  follow  him  to  the  Assembly, 
and  supply  the  want  of  the  Aberdeen  doctors,  by 
proving  that  Episcopacy  was  according  to  the  laws 
of  Scotland.  Hope  coolly  replied,  that  "  in  his 
conscience  he  judged  Episcopacy  to  be  contrary  to 
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the  Word  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  the  Scottish 
Church  and  State/'  This  '^  brisk  answer''  put  his 
grace's  temper  to  a  severer  trial  than  any  thing  he 
had  met  with  in  Scotland.  In  a  rage,  Hamilton 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  place  by  a  mandate 
from  the  King.  Hope  answered  that  his  right  to 
office  was  ratified  in  Parliament,  and  therefore 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  the  Sovereign's  will.  In 
the  end,  Hamilton  was  glad  to  request  the  Ejng^s 
own  advocate  to  remain  neutral  in  the  cause.* 

Both  parties,  having  thus  done  their  utmost  in 
preparing  for  the  contest,  now  waited  with  intense 
anxiety  for  the  day  on  which  the  civil  and .  sacred 
liberties  of  the  nation  were  to  be  either  subverted 
or  established.  There  had  been  neither  a  Parliament 
nor  an  Assembly  in  Scotland  for  many. years,  so 
that  their  very  novelty  would  have  created .  an 
interest ;  but  this  was  deepened  beyond  conception 
by  the  general  conviction  that  the  question,  not 
only  of  Prelacy  and  Presbytery,  but  of  peace  or 
war,  was  then  to  be  decided  on. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  body  acted  on.  the 
assumption  that  war  was  inevitable.  The  din  of 
arms  sounded  in  every  hamlet.  Horses  were 
purchased  in  England  for  the  service  of  the  Cove^ 
nanters  ;  ships  approached  our  coasts  with  military 
stores  from  the  Continent,  and  with  Scottish  officers 
from  Sweden,  who,  with  General  Leslie  at  their 
head,  came  home  to  train  their  countrymen  in  the 


•  Bornefs  Hemoin,  pp.  87rft2* 
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tactics  of  Gustayus  Adolphus.  Amid  great  faopea 
and  greater  fears,  the  Goyenanters  tried  by  fasting 
and  prayer  to  gain  the  Lord  of  Hosts  on  their  side. 
They  were  persuaded  that  if  God  was  with  them, 
tbey  would  get  both  their  Church  and  State  put  into 
a  better  condition  than  it  had  been  for  thirty  years } 
but  that  if  He  deserted  thero,  Scotland  must  become 
an  enslared  proyince,  at  the  devotion,  both  in  reli* 
gion  and  laWy  of  a  tyrannical  faction.  They  also 
caUed  on  the  foreign  divines  in  the  reformed 
churches  abroad  to  plead  their  cause  in  their  hearty 
prayers  before  God, 

Before  entering  on  a  detail  of  the  extensive  changes 
which  were  eflfected  in  our  ecclesiastical  constitution 
by  the  second  Reformation,  two  points  of  our  polity 
require  to  be  noticed,  because  they  are  important 
#f  themselves,  and  also  applicable  to  the  discussion 
between  Hamilton  and  the  Covenanters.  On  this 
occasion  the  Court  party  argued,  on  the  Act  of 
Parliament  l6lS|  ratifying  the  Acts  of  the  Glasgow 
Assam bly^  that  the  summoningof  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Kirk  appertained  to  his  Majesty,  by  the 
prerogative  of  his  royal  crown  ;  whereas  the  Cove- 
nanters insisted  that,  by  inherent  right,  legally  recog- 
nised in  the  letter  sent  from  the  Assembly  to  Regent 
Morton  in  March,  1573,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
169^9  and  in  the  Declaration  of  King  James's 
Commissioner  at  the  Linlithgow  Assembly  I6O6, 
(who  willed  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  con- 
vening the  Assembly  once  in  the  year  should  stand 
in  force,)  the  power  of  calling  Assemblies  belonged 
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to  the  Church  itself.  Rtesotls  in  yindication  oi  1km 
privilege  -^ere  written  at  this  time,  **  hj  Hmderioa 
and  some  of  the  best  wita  of  the  partf/'  In  th^aa^ 
the  right  to  call  Assemblies  is  declared  to  r#st  on  m 
surer  foundation  than  mere  Parliamentary  reeog» 
nition.  The  Church's  authority  for  all  internal 
administration,  it  was  said,  is  founded  on  Scriptorri 
institution,  and  the  gift  of  her  Dirine  head.  Itt 
spite  of  challenge  and  of  external  hinderance,  At^ 
setnblies  might,  it  was  said,  be  held  in  Jbra  pbli  ^ 
ioli.  The  supreme  magistrate,  it  was  admitted,  at 
cusios  utriusqtuB  tabukB,  has  power  to  call  Ml 
Assembly  of  the  Chul-ch^  whether  general,  pfd-t 
rincial,-  Presbytery,  or  Kirk-session  ;  but  he  has  no 
power  to  prohibit  one  called  by  the  Church,  whiidi 
in  every  point  possesses,  as  a  perfect  republic,  thb 
spiritual  intrinsic  power;  the  necessity  of  the  meeting 
being  first  represented  to  the  King :  therefore  it  it 
not  of  consequence  whether  the  Act  16ffi  wm 
abrogated  or  ndt  by  that  of  1612  ;  because  the  AM 
1612  conferred  no  new  powers  on  the  King,  blit 
merely  declared,  quo  jure^  his  former  powers  of 
indiction  belonged  to  him.  This  act  was  mei*el]^ 
meant  to  ratify  those  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly^ 
where  the  necessity  of  yearly  meetings  of  the  wholtf 
Church  was  acknowledged.  It  invested  the  poWM^ 
of  indiction,  as  regards  circumstances  of  time  ditd 
place,  in  the  King,  but  it  did  not  interfere  #i^ 
the  power  of  calling  Assemblies  condldefed  tiMM 
lutely.  If  the  act  had  bprne  that  it  conferred  the 
power  on  the  King  of  i])i^cti:9i|f  |tii^fCf<#rf  ud 
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not  secundum  quid^  the  Church  would  not  have 
bowed  to  it»  or  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  in 
aoch  a  matter.  Because,  although  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  they  could  not  convene  the  Church  via 
eUaiionis  ac  publictB  autharizationis,  yet  they  held 
that  the  right  of  appointing  their  own  meetings,  as 
being  proper  to  the  Church  and  her  office-bearers, 
neither  was  nor  could  be  taken  from  her  by  that  or 
any  other  Act  of  Parliament.  The  first  constitu- 
tipnal  point  fixed  at  this  time,  then,  was,  that  the 
office-bearers  in  the  house  of  God  possess  a  spiritual 
intrinsic  power  from  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  head  of 
the  Church,  to  meet  in  Assemblies,  to  regulate 
ecclesiastical  matters  internal,  the  necessity  of  the 
same  being  first  represented  to  the  supreme  ma- 
pstrate.* 

The  introduction  of  lay  elders  into  our  Church 
courts  is  another  important  part  of  the  Presbyterian 
constitution,  which  was  at  this  time  the  subject  of 
much  altercation  between  the  Court  and  Covenan- 
ters. As  this  union  of  the  clergy  and  laity  is  a 
feature  peculiar  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
Scotland,  some  information  regarding  it,  taken  from 
sources  not  accessible  to  every  reader,  may  be 
interesting.  Bilson  says,  there  are  four  things 
necessary  in  religion, — dispensing  the  word,  admi- 
nistering the  sacraments,  imposing  of  hands  in 
ordination,  and  guiding  of  the  keys.  The  two  first 
of  these  is  essential  to  religion,  the  end  of  which  is 

*  See  the  matter  folly  disciused  in  Baillie  MS.  Tol.  i.  p.  148»  printed 
hf  StereiiMHi,  Hist  toL  iL  p.  887. 
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that  God  be  truly  served ;  the  other  two  respeet 
the  government  of  the  Church,  the  end  of  which  k 
that  religion  may  be  wisely  maintained.      In  tha 
three  first  of  these,  ministers  alone  officiate,  but  in 
the  last,  an  order  called  elders,  have,  from  the 
earliest  times,  been  set  apart  to  assist  those  who 
minister  at  the  altar.    As  in  the  Jewish'  Church» 
there  were  priests,  levites,  doctors,  and  elders,  so 
there  are  four  offices  in  our  Church, — pastors 
to   exhort  or  apply  the  word ;  doctors,  to  teach 
or  preserve  the  truth  and  sound   interpretation 
of  Scripture  against  heresy,  but  not  to  exhort; 
elders,  to  aid  in  the  government  of  the  Church;  and 
deacons,  to  manage  its  goods.     The  two  last  are 
generally  combined  in  the  same  individuals.    In  the 
Jewish  Church,  the  elders  of  the  people  sat  and 
voted  with  the  priests  in  counciL    The  primitive 
Christians   had  elders,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
writings  of  Ambrose,  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Augu»- 
tin,  Origen,  and  others.     The  Reformed  Churches 
had  them,  as  the  testimony  of  Calvin,  Beza,  Cart- 
wright,  Armese,  and  others,  proves.     In  the  Re- 
formed Kirk  of  Scotland,  before  Presbyteries  could 
be  erected,  by  reason  of  the  rarity  of  ministers,  it 
was  resolved  in  the  General  Assembly  holden  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  Nether  Tolbooth,  Ist  July,  1568, 
that  ministers  and  commissioners  of  shires  to  be  sent 
to  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be  chosen  at  the  Syno- 
dal convention  of  the  diocese,  with  consent  of  the  rest 
of  the  ministers  and  gentlemen  who  shall  convene 
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at  said  Sjmodal  ooiiTentioii.  In  the  Second  Book  of 
Diicipline,  and  in  the  sixth  chapter,  which  treats  of 
elders,  their  office  is  stated  to  be,  to  hold  Assemblies 
with  the  pastors  and  doctors.  In  the  first  section, 
■erenth  chapter,  it  is  said,  that  elderships  and  As- 
semblies are  commonly  constituted  of  pastors,  doc- 
tors, and  such  as  are  commonly  called  elders,  that 
labour  not  in  the  word  and  doctrine.  In  the  plan 
for  the  erection  of  Presbyteries,  as  submitted  by 
James,  in  1581,  Presbyteries  were  ordained  to  con- 
sist of  ministers  and  ruling  elders.  In  the  Assembly 
at  St  Andrews,  April,  1582,  after  some  Presbyteries 
had  been  erected,  it  was  reported  by  the  brethren 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  at  the  previous  Assembly, 
that  they  had  erected  a  Presbytery  of  ministers, 
but  not,  as  yet,  of  gentlemen  and  elders ;  that  is, 
that  gentlemen  were  to  be  appointed  members  of 
Presbytery.  Of  the  right  which  lay  elders  had  then 
to  be  members  of  all  the  Church  courts,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  in  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Church. 
The  practice  had  for  a  time  been  disused,  but  the 
old  ministers  remembered  when  these  gentlemen 
elders  kept  the  Presbytery  regularly. 

The  renewal  of  the  practice  was  much  opposed  at 
this  period  from  a  dread  that  the  laity  would  attempt 
to  domineer  over  the  clergy  in  the  sessions  and  Pres- 
byteries. But  now,  after  an  uninterrupted  practice 
of  almost  two  hundred  years,  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
enabled  to  state,  that  this  evil  has  never  been  felt. 
On  the  contrary,  the  elders — than  whom  there  does 
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not  exist  a  more  pious  and  kind-hearted  class  of 
men  —  have  ever  strengthened  the  hand,  and  often 
encouraged  the  heart  of  their  minister*  As  a  con- 
necting link  between  a  minister  and  his  people,  thej 
soften  asperities,  correct  prejudices,  and  possess 
opportunities  of  explaining  and  justifying  or  pallia- 
ting his  conduct  in  many  instances  where  the  injury 
could  neither  have  been  otherwise  found  out  or 
counteracted.  In  the  little  privy  council  meetings 
at  the  manse,  their  discretion,  accompanied  with 
modest  sincerity,  often  corrects  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  character  on  the  part  of  the  newly  inducted  mode- 
rator. A  minister,  therefore,  without  elders  in  his 
session,  is  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  a  man  without 
friends ;  and  he  is  no  more  fit  for  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  his  parochial  duties,  than  any  artisan 
deprived  of  the  right  arm  is  for  his  trade.  In  the 
Presbytery,  elders  give  unity  and  vigour  to  our 
deliberations,  promote  impartiality  of  judgment, 
deaden  jealousy  among  the  members,  and,  above 
all,  give  the  Church  a  hold  on  public  opinion. 
In  the  General  Assembly,  now  the  only  rem* 
nant  of  Scottish  independence,  the  introduction 
of  lay  elders  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
effects.  The  finest  talents  usually  exercised  in 
secular  concerns  are  there  every  day  called  into 
requisition  to  advance  the  well-being  of  the 
Church.  By  comprehending  among  its  members 
the  elite  of  the  bench  and  bar,  the  most  influential 
of  our  landed  proprietors,  and  some  of  the  mem» 
bers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  General 
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'  Assemblir  of  Scotland  is  rendered  worthy  of  our 
national  character,  and  of  the  religion  it  represents.* 

*  See  **  The  Power  of  Raling  Elders  proved,  from  the  Constitations 
and  Acts  of  oar  Church,  and  the  consent  both  of  her  friends  aod 
enemies,**  printed  in  Stevenson's  Hist.  vol.  ii.p.  401,  from  Baillie's  MSS. 
p.  221.  See  Dr  Cook's  concluding  address  as  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  May,  1825.     In  earlier  times,  the  Kirk  Session  of  a  parish 
consisted  of  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  or  of  a  committee  of 
the  Presbytery  after  these  were  erected.  Dr  M*Crie,  in  Note  B  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  Life  of  Melville,  states,  that  the  election  of  elders 
and  deacons  was  formerly  annual .  He  proves,  in  his  usual  way,  that  is,  by 
a  number  of  original  interesting  references,  that  at  St  Andrews,  when 
the  time  of  election  approached,  the  Session  made  up  a  list  of  persons 
to  be  nominated  for  office  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  caused  this 
to  be  read  from  the  pulpit,  accompanied  with  an  intimation,  that  the 
Session  would  meet  on  a  certain  day  to  hear  objections  against  the 
persons  nominated,  and  to  receive  the  names  of  any  others  that  might 
be  proposed  as  better  qualified.    The  election  succeeded  to  this.   The 
Session  sometimes  appointed  electors,  and  at  other  times  they  acted 
as  electors  themselves;  in  which  last  case,  the  individuals  to  be 
chosen,  if  already  in  the  Session,  were  successively  removed.     See 
Becord  of  the  Kirk-Session  of  St  Andrews,  October  8th  and  1 5tb,  1589 ; 
January  12,  1590,  and  November  28,  1593.   The  practice  at  Glasgow, 
October  22,  1609,  as  stated  by  Wodrow,  Life  of  David  Weems,  p.  28, 
was  to  choose  deacons  and  elders  by  the  ministers.     At  Edinburgh, 
the  election  was  popular.    Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation,  pp. 
267,  268.     The  General  Assembly,   1 582,  sanctioned  this  mode  of 
election.    "Concerning  a  general  ordour  of  the  admission  to  ye  office 
of  elders,  referris  it  to  the  ordor  used  at  Edinburgh,  qlk  we  approve." 
Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  f.  124.     In  the  Canongate  or  Holyrood- 
house,  the  members  of  Session  were  chosen  by  the  communicants  at 
large.   July  28,  1565, — **The  qlk  day,  ye  names  of  ye  faithful  yt  be  in 
the  lyt  of  ye  elders  M'as  geiven  up  by  ye  auld  kirk  to  be  proclaroit  be 
ye  minister,  and  to  be  chosen  on  Sonday  come  aucht  days.   The  fourt 
day  of  August, — The  qlk  day,  the  efternone  at  ye  sermone,  ye  haill 
£sytfull  woted  in  chesing  ye  eldars  and  dcacans.     The  1 1th  day  of 
August, —  The  qlk  day,  it  is  ordainit  yt  ye  eldaris  and  deacanis  as 
efter  followis  present  yaraeself  to  ye  kirk,  and  set  in  ye  place  appointit 
for  yame,  to  resaive  yair  office.    The  qlk  day,  it  is  ordanit  yt  ye 
minister  warn  openly  in  ye  pulpiil  all  thois  yt  communicates  to  the 
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A  layman  as  elder  cannot  moderate  in  the  Assembly, 
or  in  any  other  Church  coiirt,  because  such  meet- 
ings begin  and  end  with  prayer,  and  ruling  elders 
have  no  calling  to  pray  publicly  in  our  Church ; 
they  are  but  assistants  in  discipline. 

puirs  to  come  to  ye  tobot  on  Tisday  yt  nist  comes,  at  7  hours  in  je 
morDing,  to  heir  ye  compts  of  ye  deacans  of  yair  resaity  and  how  it  is 
destrybutit.''    The  Bulk  of  the  Kirk  of  Canagait. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GLASGOW  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY.* 

A  GREAT  CONFLUENCB  OF  PEOPLE  ASSEMBLE  AT  GLASGOW  —  FBEUMINABY 
POnfTS  AR&ANGED  BY  THE  COVENANTEES — EXTERNAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF 
THE  MEETING,  AND  C0NSTITX7TI0N  OF  THE  COURT  —  COURTIERS  TRY  TO 
UPSET  ORDER  IN  THE  PROCEEDINGS  —  HENDERSON  CHOSEN  MODERATOR 
AND  JOHNSTON  CLERK — A  PERFECT  REGISTER  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  ASSEMBLY 
PRODUCED  AND  APPROVED  OF — COMMISSIONS  EXAMINED,  AND  A  COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED  FOR  BILLS,  REFERENCES,  AND  APPEALS  —  BISHOPS*  OECLIKA- 
TURE,  AND  A  COMMITTEE  NOMINATED  TO  ANSWER  —  HAMILTON  LEAVES 
THE  ASSEMBLY  WITHOUT  BEING  ABLE  TO  DISSOLVE  IT  —  ARGYLE  AND 
OTHERS  DECLARE  FOR  THE  COVENANT  —  TRIAL  AND  CENSURE  OF  THE 
BISHOPS  —  HENDERSON  PREACHES,  DEPOSES  AND  EXCOMMUNICATES  THEM 
—  SEVERAL  IMPORTANT  POINTS  OF  OUR  CONSTITUTION  LAID  DOWN  — 
ASSEMBLY  AGREE  TO  TRANSPORT  HENDERSON  TO  EDINBURGH  —  NEXT 
ASSEMBLY  APPOINTED  TO  MEET  AT  EDINBURGH — THE  ASSEMBLY  DISSOLVED 
IN  TRIUMPH  BY  HENDERSON. 

On  the  Friday  before  the  meeting  of  Assembly, 
the  covenanted  nobles  and  leading  ministers,  backed 
by  great  numbers  of  their  friends  and  vassals, 
arrived  at  Glasgow  from  the  west.  On  Saturday 
forenoon,  the  lords,  barons,  ministers,  and  burgesses 
in  the  same  interest,  with  a  very  great  company 

*  The  following^  account  of  this  Assembly  is  taken,  for  the  most 
part,  from  an  original  manuscript,  (which  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
Diaries  which  Baillie,  MS8.  vol.  i.  p.  243,  states  was  gathered  in  the 
time,)  penes  me.  See  also  Baillie*s  Story  of  the  Assembly  at  Glasgow, 
lU  supra,  p.  243,  et  seq.  and  Burnet*s  Memoirs,  p.  92,  et  seq,  Craw- 
ford, Book  iii.  Row,  p.  337,  et  seq.  Collect,  p.  583.  Stevenson's 
Hist.  Tol.  ii.  p.  408,  is,  as  usual,  circumstantial  and  accurate. 
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of  assessors,  arrired  in  a  body  from  Edinburgh. 
As  a  rumour  had  been  circulated  that  the  sur- 
rounding*  country  was  infested  with  robbers,  and 
that  the  courtiers  meant  to  take  up  the  town,  all 
of  them  were  well  armed.  On  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  his  grace,  with  most  of  the  lords 
of  Privy  Council,  came  down  from  Hamilton. 
Rothes,  Montrose,  and  other  leading  Covenanters, 
went  out  to  meet  them.  Mutual  complimentary 
speeches  were  made,  in  which  the  Covenanters 
declared,  that  they  would  ask  nothing  but  what 
scripture,  reason,  and  law  entitled  them  to ;  while 
his  grace  with  equal  courtesy  affirmed,  that  all 
such  demands  would  be  readily  granted.  By  the 
time  that  all  had  assembled,  there  was  the  greatest 
confluence  of  people  perhaps  that  had  ever  met  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom.  Besides  an  enormous 
crowd  of  peasantry,  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
any  family  or  interest  were  present,  either  as  elders, 
assessors,  or  spectators.  From  half-a-dozen  of  sup« 
plicants  led  on  by  Henderson,  the  Covenanters  had 
now  increased  in  such  numbers,  authority,  and 
talent,  as  to  be  able  to  speak  with  their  adversaries 
in  the  gate  of  judgment,  and  to  build  up  the  old 
waste  places  against  all  opposition* 

Amid  the  many  causes  of  triumph  on  this 
occasion,  on  the  part  of  the  Covenanters,  it  was  a 
singular  favour  of  Providence,  that  several  of  the- 
old  ministers,  as  Calderwood,  Scott,  Bonnar,  and 
John  Row,  who  had  seen  the  glory  of  the  first  house 
soon  after  the  reformation,  who  sadly  mourned  the 
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defections  under  Prelacy,  and  *^  who  had  kept  theur 
garments  dean  for  forty  years/'  were  of  the  number 
of  those  who  now  met  to  effect  a  second  reformat 
tion.  Henderson  and  Calderwood  took  rooms 
adjoining  to  each  other,  in  the  same  lodgings. 
Calderwood  was  not  a  member  of  Assembly, 
because  he  had  no  charge  at  the  time,  but  by  his 
abilities  and  long  experience  he  was  expected  to  be 
of  service  to  the  cause. 

On  Sunday,  the  leading  Covenanting  ministers 
held  a  cabinet  council,  to  arrange  how  matters 
should  be  conducted.  On  Monday,  the  whole  of 
the  clergy  convened  in  three  separate  places, 
because  no  one  private  apartment  could  contain 
them.  Out  of  every  meeting  three  were  chosen, 
nine  in  all,  to  confer  with  the  nobility,  barons,  and 
boroughs,  to  ripen  whatever  was  to  be  proposed  in 
public.  The  main  subject  of  consultation  was,  who 
should  be  chosen  moderator.  They  were  some- 
what, says  Baillie,  in  suspense  about  the  expediency 
of  putting  Henderson  into  the  chair.  Although 
he  was  incomparably  the  ablest  man  of  them  all, 
yet  as  they  expected  much  disputation  with  the 
bishops  and  Aberdeen  doctors,  it  was  thought 
hazardous  to  lose  the  chief  champion  in  the  debate, 
by  making  him  a  judge  of  the  party.  Ramsay, 
Dickson,  and  Cant,  were  talked  of,  but  they  were 
all  found  to  be  evidently  awanting  in  qualities 
essentially  necessary  for  a  moderator  on  so  trying 
an  occasion.  It  was  therefore  resolved  in  the  end, 
that  Henderson,  of  necessity,  behoved  to  be  the 
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man.  In  the  afternoon,  Rothes  and  others  waited 
on  his  grace,  to  propose,  that  according  to  ancient 
custom,  the  Assembly  should  open  with  solemn 
fasting,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  him  who  mode- 
rated at  the  last  Assembly,  I6I8,  Mr  John  Bell,  the 
oldest  minister  of  the  bounds,  should  preach  and 
moderate  the  action,  till  another  be  chosen.  His 
grace  at  once  agreed  to  the  fast,  and  stated,  in 
answer  to  the  other  proposal,  that  the  privilege  lay 
with  him  to  nominate  an  interim  moderator  —  that 
he  knew  of  none  more  worthy  of  the  honour  than 
Mr  Bell  —  and  that  he  would  think  about  it. 
Accordingly,  after  an  hour's  consultation,  Balcan-* 
quhal  came  and  desired  Mr  Bell  to  preach  and 
preside.  On  Tuesday,  Alexander  Sommerville, 
minister  of  Dolphington,  preached,  and  intimated 
that  next  day  the  Assembly  would  begin,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  with  solemn  fasting,  and  that 
sermons  would  be  preached  in  all  the  churches,  by 
ministers  appointed  by  the  Covenanters.  But  Max- 
well refused  to  give  up  the  High  Church  to  any 
minister  of  that  party,  so  long  as  the  Commissioner 
remained  in  townj  and  he  preached  himself  so 
ingeniously,  that  none  could  detect  from  his 
sermons,  to  which  side  he  inclined. 

On  Wednesday,  21st  November,  1638,  another 
day  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  Church,  the 
proper  business  of  the  Assembly  began  in  the 
cathedral  of  St  Mungo.  The  anxiety  of  all  to  hear^ 
and  even  to  see  the  members  when  assembled, 
was  80  intense,    that    it  was  almost   impossible 
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to  force  a  passage  to  the  church  through  the 
dense  crowds.  The  authority  and  personal  pre- 
sence  of  the  magistrates,  town  guard,  nobles, 
gentry,  ministers,  and  even  of  the  Commissioner, 
were  called  into  requisition.  A  strong  guard  was 
placed  on  the  gate  of  the  church,  and  none  were 
admitted  but  those  who  had  a  token  of  lead  bearing 
ihe  Glasgow  arms,  in  testification  of  their  right  to 
be  present.  The  din  and  clamour  within  the 
eathedral,  were  such  as  to  griere  all  who  had  any 
reverence  either  for  the  venerable  place,  or  the 
important  occasion  of  their  meeting.  Each  party 
had  a  portion  of  the  house  appropriated  to  their 
adherents.  At  the  one  end,  the  chair  of  state  was 
erected  on  a  platform  for  his  grace ;  at  his  feet, 
before  and  on  both  sides  of  him,  sat  the  chief  lords 
of  the  Council,  Traquair,  Roxburgh,  Argyle,  Mar, 
Moray,  Southesk,  Belhaven,  and  others,  in  number 
about  thirty.  At  a  long  table  on  the  floor,  were 
seated  Rothes,  Montrose,  Eglinton,  Loudon,  Bal-' 
merino,  and  the  other  lords  of  the  Covenant,  being 
almost  the  whole  barons  of  note  in  Scotland,  with 
the  other  elders,  in  all  to  the  number  of  ninety-five, 
and  their  assessors.  On  commodious  forms,  rising 
up  by  degrees  around  this  low  long  table,  were 
arranged  the  ministers  from  the  several  Presbyteries, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  A  little 
table  was  set  in  the  middle  opposite  the  Commis^ 
sioner,  for  the  moderator  and  clerk.  At  the 
unoccupied  end  of  the  Church  a  high  gallery  was 
erected  for  the  accoipmodation  of  the  sons  of  Uie 
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nobility,  and  othisr  spectators  of  distinction^  The 
vaults  still  higher,  were  filled  with  huge  numbers  df 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  His  grace,  says  Burnet» 
judged  it  a  sad  sight  to  see  such  an  Assembly* 
There  was  not  a  gown  among  them  all,  but  many 
had  swords  and  daggers  about  them, — an  unlucky 
omen,  thought  the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  to  his  brethren* 
Indeed,  many,  he  continues,  who  came  there  to 
judge  of  heresy,  and  condemn  Arminianism,  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  all  depended  on  a  few  more 
learned  and  grave,  who  gave  law  to  the  rest^ 

When  order  was  obtained,  'the  venerable  pastor 
began  the  service,  and  preached  from  John's  rela« 
tion  in  the  first  chapter  of  Revelations,  of  the  vision' 
of  the  Son  of  Man  with  the  seven  stars  and  seven 
candlesticks.  The  sermon  was  pertinent,  but- 
could  not  be  heard  by  a  sixth  part  of  the  peopler 
present. .  At  the  end  of  this  service.  Bell  came 
down  to  the  little  table,  and  gave  a  hearty  prayer, 
expressing  gratitude  for  the  great  mercy  now 
vouchsafed  them,  and  praying  fervently  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  peace  on 
the  members  convened.  After  this  prayer,  which 
melted  most  of  the  audience  into  tears  of  affection. 
Bell  solemnly  constituted  the  Assembly  in  the  namid 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  alone  King  of  the 
Church.  His  grace  next  gave  in  a  Latin  com- 
mission, appointing  Mr  Sandilands  from  Aberdeen, 
clerk ;  and  also  his  own  commission,  written  in 
semi-barbarous  style.  After  desiring  it  to  be  read 
and  recorded,  he  stated,  that  this  waa  a  time  iiot  for 
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talking^  but  for  action.  He  had  come  hither  to 
make  good  to  the  whole  people  the  King's  profession, 
which  had  been  misdoubted.  It  had,  he  said,  been 
Burmised,  that  the  King  intended  to  alter  the 
religion  established  hy  law ;  such  a  thought  ought 
not  to  be  entertained,  after  the  negative  Confession 
of  Faith  had  been  commanded  to  be  subscribed 
hy  him.  Another  foul  surmise  was,  that  nothing 
promised  in  the  last  royal  proclamation  was  meant 
to  be  performed;  and  that  time  only  was  to  be 
gained,  till  by  arms  the  King  might  oppress  his 
native  kingdom.  To  assure  his  Majesty's  subjects 
of  the  contrary,  'he  now  desired  that  all  he  had 
promised  be  enacted  in  this  Assembly,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Parliament,  respectively.  The  marquis 
sent  a  gentleman  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  bishops, 
then  in  the  Castle  of  Glasgow,  about  the  particular 
way  of  procedure.  The  several  commissions  were 
next  given  in,  but  the  examination  of  them  was 
deferred  till  a  moderator  and  clerk  were  chosen. 
In  the  meantime,  a  roll  of  the  members  was  made 
up,  according  to  the  order  of  the  old  Assemblies. 
The  list  contained  some  who  had  fled  from  the 
persecutions  in  Ireland,  as  Blair  at  Ayr,  Livingston 
at  Stranraer — those  who  formerly  suffered  for  non- 
conformity, as  Dickson  at  Irvine,  Rutherford  and 
Livingston  at  Lanark — many  of  those  who,  although 
they  never  conformed,  were  permitted  to  live  at 
their  charges,  as  Mr  Row  at  Carnock,  Sommerville 
at  Dolphinton,  Cant  at  Pitsligo, — and  of  those  who, 
although  they  attended  the  bishops'  courts,  yet  never 
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swore  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  the  King,  and 
opposed  the  gross  corruptions  of  Arminianism  and 
Poper/i  as  Baillie,  Ramsay,  and  RoUock. 

The  second  was  a  stormy  session.  When  a  leet 
was  oflfered  to  his  grace,  upon  which  the  vote 
might  be  taken  for  the  election  of  a  moderator,  he 
demanded  that  the  King's  letter  should  first  be 
read.  To  this  the  Assembly  at  once  yielded.  After 
the  letter  commanding  the  Assembly  to  reverence 
the  Commissioner,  and  promising  to  ratify  whatever 
should  be  done  in  his  name,  was  registered,  Mr 
Bell's  first  request  was  renewed ;  but  Hamilton 
affirmed  that  they  shduld  next  proceed  to  try  the 
commissions,  lest  some  should  vote  in  the  choice 
who  were  afterwards  found  to  be  unqualified,  and 
also  that  the  bishops'  declinature  should  be  read. 
But  the  Covenanters  refused  to  accede  to  these 
propositions,  on  the  ground  that  the  Court  must 
first  be  constituted  before  they  could  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  any  business.  This  gave  rise  to  one 
of  the  toughest  debates  of  any  in  the  Assembly. 
His  grace,  Traquair,  and  Sir  Lewis  Stewart,  who 
attended  in  place  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  spoke  on 
the  one  side,  and  Rothes,  Loudon,  Henderson, 
Dickson,  and  Livingston,  on  the  other.  As  both 
parties  had  prepared  themselves  on  the  point,  a 
subtle,  accurate,  and  passionate  pleading  was  main- 
tained. The  Court  authors  have  left  no  detailed 
statement  of  the  reasons  urged  by  the  Commissioner 
and  his  followers,  but  they  laboured,  by  gaining  the 
proposed  objects,  to  upset  order  in  the  proceedingvi 
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to  draw  on  the  house  to  a  discussion  of  the  power 
of  elders,  the  state  of  ministers  censured  by  the 
bishops,  while  the  Assembly  was  not  yet  constituted 
for  the  discussion  of  any  question.  Besides  urging 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  Church  in  their  favour, 
the  Covenanters  argued  that  the  trial  of  the  Com* 
missions  was  one  of  the  weightiest  matters  of  the 
Assembly,  which  could  not  be  discussed  till  the 
judicatory  was  constituted  in  the  manner  which 
would  confer  on  it  legal  authority  to  judge  in  the 
case — that  the  Assembly  behoved  to  be  embodied, 
so  that  the  whole  might  judge  of  every  part — and 
that  it  was  required,  in  all  their  supplications  for  a 
free  Assembly,  that  all  questions  belonging  to  the 
manner  and  matter  of  assembling  should  be  referred 
to  the  Assembly  itself,  which  could  not  be  done 
till  a  moderator  be  chosen  by  common  consent  of 
the  Church  now  convened  by  her  representatives. 
After  a  long  discussion,  Hamilton  and  the  Lords  of 
Council  retired  into  the  chapter-house,  where,  on 
consultation,  he  agreed  to  permit  the  choice  of  a 
moderator,  under  protestation  that  the  same  should 
not  import  his  approbation  of  any  commission 
against  which  he  should  in  due  time  propone  just 
exceptions,  and  that  the  nomination  should  in  no 
way  prejudge  the  prelates  in  their  legal  or  customary 
privileges.  In  answer  to  these,  Rothes  and  Mont- 
gomery produced  counter  protestations,  on  which 
all  respectively  took  instruments. 

Finding  his  chair  by  no  means  an  easy  seat.  Bell 
once  more  put  the  motion  for  choosing  a  moderator } 
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but  he  was  again  interrupted  by  his  grace,  who 
required  them  first  to  read  a  paper  presented  to  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Lords  of  the  Clergy.  This  gave 
rise  to  another  sharp  debate,  in  which  the  Cove- 
nanters argued  that  no  bill,  supplication,  or  protest^ 
could  be  read  to  the  Assembly  until  it  was  an 
Assembly,  but  that  it  should  be  taken  up  imme* 
diately  after  the  Court  was  constituted.  Here  his 
grace,  in  a  burst  of  irritation,  substituted  authority 
for  argument,  by  requiring  them,  in  the  King's 
name,  to  read  the  paper.  Upon  this  there  was  at 
once  a  tumultuous  clamour,  crying  **  No  reading, 
no  reading."  When  his  grace  regained  his  temper 
and  the  Court  its  silence,  recourse  was  again  had  to 
protestations  and  counter  protestations.  Notwith- 
standing  that  all  were  tired  of  protesting,  ^^excepting 
the  clerk,  who  received  a  piece  of  gold  with  each," 
his  grace  started  another  subject  of  altercation,  by 
stating  that  the  six  councillors  appointed  by  the 
King  were  his  assessors  not  for  advice  merely,  but 
also  for  voting.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the 
King  in  person  would  require  but  one  vote,  and 
that  the  giving  of  more  to  the  assessors  might  give 
way  not  only  to  many,  but  to  so  many  as  by  plu- 
rality might  oversway  all.  In  this,  the  former  bane 
and  antidote  of  protestation  were  again  applied. 

The  whole  line  of  objections  against  choosing  a 
moderator  having  been  at  length  run  out,  Mr  Bell 
was  permitted  to  give  in  his  list,  which  contained 
the  names  of  Henderson  and  those  of  other  four 
ministers,  who,  from  age,  were  obyiously  unfit  to 
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undergo  the  fatigue  of  the  office.  Bell,  in  whom 
the  power  of  making  up  the  list  was,  hy  the  con- 
fltitution,  invested,  purposely  kept  out  the  names 
of  Ramsay,  Dickson,  and  others,  who,  as  being 
acceptable  next  to  Henderson,  might  have  divided 
the  votes.  Henderson  was  chosen  without  a 
contrary  or  silent  voice,  excepting  his  own. 
On  taking  the  chair,  Henderson  made  a  pretty 
harangue  for  the  encouragement  and  direction  of 
his  brethren,  and  ended  with  a  solemn  prayer.  For, 
sajTS  Baillie,  among  that  man's  other  good  parts, 
the  faculty  of  a  grave  and  zealous  prayer,  according 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  was  one  which  Henderson 
exercised  without  flagging  to  the  last  day  of  the 
Assembly* 

At  the  third  diet,  there  was  a  painful  discussion 
about  the  choice  of  a  clerk.  His  grace,  partly  to 
have  a  clerk  in  his  own  interest,  and  partly  with 
the  benevolent  intention  of  supporting  the  claims 
of  an  aged  servant,  proposed  that  Sandilands,  son 
of  the  Commissary  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  faithfully 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  since  the  Assembly 
1616,  be  appointed.  On  the  other  hand,  Henderson 
argued  that  an  efficient  clerk,  resident  in  Edinburgh, 
should  be  nominated.  But  on  the  proper  feeling 
that  it  was  cruel  to  deprive  an  old  man  of  the  means 
of  his  subsistence,  it  was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  the 
Covenanters,  to  make  up  the  pecuniary  loss  another 
way.  In  the  end,  Johnston  was  elected,  with  only 
one  dissentient  voice. 

Henderson  next  required  that  those  who  possessed 
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aiiy  of  the  acts  of  the  fonner  Assemblies,  should 
now  laj  them  on  the  table.  Whereupon  Sandilands 
gave  in  some  acts  of  the  Kirk  from  1590  to  the  Aber- 
deen Assembly  in  1 616,  with  some  minutes  of  the  acta 
of  that  Assembly  on  a  paper  apart.  He  also  gave 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly  at  St  Andrews  in 
1617}  and  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  at  Perth  in 
I6I89  all  subscribed  by  his  father.  These  his  father 
had  received  from  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews* 
Henderson  then  stated,  that  several  important 
registers  of  the  Church  had  long  been  awanting, 
and  as  the  loss  of  such  a  treasure  was  irreparable, 
he  required  all  havers  to  produce  as  many  of  these 
writs  as  could  be  had.  He  stated  that  the  books 
had  in  them  matters  of  greater  weight  than  any 
other  evidents  in  the  landi  They  were  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland's  Magna  Charta,  in  which  were  con-« 
tained  all  her  privileges  since  the  Reformation,  and 
from  which  alone  he  could  procure  precedents  and 
general  information  to  guide  and  confirm  them  in 
the  discussion  of  jthe  matters  now  to  be  taken  up» 
In  conclusion,  he  exhorted  all  to  contribute  their 
endeavours,  and  he  applied  to  the  Commissioner  to 
lend  his  influence.  His  grace  and  Rothes  having 
spoken  to  the  same  effect,  Johnston  produced  five 
books  in  folio,  which  made  up  a  perfect  register  of 
the  whole  affairs  of  the  Kirk  from  the  Reformation 
up  to  that  period.  The  first  two  volumes  contained 
the  acts  of  Assembly  from  the  year  1560  to  1572^ 
signed  by  John  Gray,  clerk  for  the  time.  The 
third  contained  the  acts  from  that  year  to  1579» 
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excepting  a  few  leares  firom  the  22d  page  to  the  27th, 
which  were  torn  out.  The  fourth  contained  acts 
from  1586  to  ]589»  signed  on  the  margin  by  James 
Ritchie  and  Thomas  Nicolson,  clerks  successive. 
The  fifth  and  greatest  volume  contained  the  acts 
from  1560  to  1590|  and  was  margined  by  the  hand  of 
the  Assembly  clerk.  Johnston  also  informed  the 
Assembly  that  he  had  received  the  first  four  from 
Alexander  Blair,  writer,  who  had  been  principal 
servant  to  Robert  Winram,  depute-clerk  to  the 
modification  of  stipends,  and  succeeded  him  in  the 
office  under  Nicolson.  The  fifth  volume  he  bad  in 
loan  from  a  minister.  Henderson  stated  that  it  was 
good  news  to  the  Church  that  a  perfect  register  of  the 
acts  of  Assembly  was  **  yet  to  the  fore,^  and  that  it 
was  requisite  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  whether  the 
volumes  produced  were  original  or  copies.  John 
Row  said  he  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  Book 
of  Policy,  subscribed  by  Ritchie,  which  would  prove 
his  hand-writing.  Johnston  added,  that  be  bad 
the  original  Book  of  Policy,  written  on  Lombard 
j[)aper,  on  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  matter.  Afterwards,  on  the  report 
of  this  committee,  but  in  the  face  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's protest,  the  Assembly  unanimously  approved 
of  the  books  as  true  and  authentic  registers  of  our 
Church,  and  appointed  the  testimony  of  the  com- 
mittee and  their  reasons  to  be  inserted  in  the  books 
of  the  Assembly.*^ 

^  That  part  of  the  records  of  our  Chorch  which  is  called  **  The 
Boick  «f  Um  UDiTeraal  Kirk  "  m  bow  ia  8km  Colle^.    The  Church 
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The  moderator  then  proposed  the  trying  of  the 
commissions  of  the  delegates,  that  the  AssemUjr 

has  been  long  anxious  to  recorer,  if  possible,  this  most  yaloable  doeiH 
ment;  and  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Dr  Lee  conyener, 
has  been  long  endeayonring  to  procure  these  records;  but  Siotf 
College  refuse  to  giye  them  up,  on  the  allegation  that  the  spedal 
terms  on  which  they  were  conyeyed  to  them  preclude  this.  See  depo* 
sition  of  the  Rey.  Alexander  Lockhart  Simpson,  of  Kirk  Newton, 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Church 
Patronage  in  Scotland,  March,  1884. 

The  Records  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  Sion  College,  consist 
of  three  yolumes.  The  first  begins  with  the  first  General  Assembly 
in  1560,  and  ends  in  the  year  1589.  It  contains  nearly  thirteen 
hundred  pages,  closely  written.  The  second  yolume  begins  with  the 
year  1590,  and  ends  in  March  1596,  or,  according  to  our  present  com- 
putation, 1597.  The  third  begins  with  May,  1597,  and  ends  in 
August,  1616.  Dr  Lee  has  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  whole 
book,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  manner  in  which  the  books  are  attested 
both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  These  records  were  gifted,  by 
deed  of  agreement,  by  Archibald  Campbell. 

**  Perhaps,"  says  Dr  Lee,  *'  I  may  be  allowed  to  state,  in  addition, 
that  the  Committee  were  at  pains  to  compare  the  earliest  and  most 
important  yolume  with  a  document  which  1  formerly  produced  before 
the  Committee,  which  belonged  to  Mr  James  Carmlchael,  minister  at 
Haddington.  This  document  is  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  tbe  General 
Assembly,  1638,  in  which  the  reasons  for  considering  that  earliest 
yolume  an  authentic  register  are  inserted ;  and  not  only  did  the  book 
appear  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  which  is  stated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Assembly  to  be  at  least  partly  found  in  it,  but  it  likewise  contained 
passages  which  are  there  said  to  be  found  in  particular  pages  marked 
by  Mr  James  Ritchie,  the  clerk  of  the  Assembly.  The  passage  is  very 
remarkable,  but  it  would  detain  the  Committee  perhaps  to  mention  it, 
though,  if  any  report  is  to  be  giyen  upon  the  subject,  it  might  be 
material.  It  is  stated  in  the  printed  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly, 
1638,  that  what  is  called  the  fifth  book  and  greatest  yolume  is  marked 
on  the  margin  with  the  hand-writing  of  Mr  James  Carmichael,  which 
is  cognosced,  who  was  appointed  to  peruse  the  books  of  the  Assembly, 
and  would  not  have  margined  the  same  by  yirtue  of  that  command, 
nor  extracted  the  general  acts  out  of  it,  if  it  were  not  in  approbation 
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might  be  fully  constituted,  but  the  Commissioiier 
urged  the  reading  of  the  bishops'  declinature.  After 
reasoning  on  this  point,  the  reading  was  deferred  j 
whereupon  the  Commissioner  protested,  and  Tra- 
quair  renewed  the  motion.  Loudon  answered  that 
the  Assembly  must  first  be  found  to  be  judges 
before  they  could  sit  in  judgment  on  the  bishops' 
declinature.  Here  Argyle  stated,  that  as  exceptions 
against  an  assize  are  given  in  before  that  assize  be 
sworn  ;  so  if  the  bishops  had  exceptions  against  the 
Assembly,  now  was  the  time  to  urge  them  when 
the  members  were  convened,  but  not  tried.  This 
remark  ^*  pinched  Henderson,  so  that  with  a  little 
choler,  which  was  natural  to  him,''  he  retorted,  that 
his  grace  had  sufficient  abilities  to  speak  for  himself, 
and  that  the  Assembly  would  not  be  diverted  from 
their  purpose  by  the  witty  excej)tions  of  noblemen 
who  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  In 
case  Argyle  had  been  fired  by  this  match,  Loudon 
extinguished  it  by  a  jest, — that  Argyle's  instance 

thereof  as  an  aotheDtic  and  famous  book.  In  the  Book  of  Discipline 
pertaining  to  Mr  James  Carmichael,  subscribed  by  himself  and  by  Mr 
James  ititchie,  there  are  sundry  acts  and  passages  quoted  out  of  the 
said  fifth  great  volume,  saying  it  is  written  in  such  a  passage  of  the 
Book  of  Assembly,  which  agreeth  in  subject  and  quotation  with  the 
said  fifth  book,  and  cannot  agree  with  any  other  ;  so  that  Mr  James 
Carmichael,  reviser  of  the  Assembly  books,  by  their  command,  would 
not  allege  that  book,  nor  denominate  the  same  a  book  of  the  Assem- 
bly, if  it  were  not  an  authentic  and  famous  book.  Now  this  little 
Tolnme,"  says  Dr  Lee,  '*  to  which  I  have  referred,  contains  references 
to  pages  839,  878,  and  828,  all  of  which,  on  comparison,  were  found 
to  correspond  with  that  earliest  record."  See  Minute  of  Evidence  on 
Chorch  Patronage,  ut  supra^  p.  451,  Deposition  of  Dr  Lee, 
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was  good,  if  the  bishops  had  compeared  as  panneled 
men  before  an  assize. 

Next  day  it  was  noon  before  the  Assembly  met, 
owing  to  the   alleged   intentional  absence  of  the 
Commissioner.     On  his  arrival,    Henderson  pro- 
posed that  his  grace  might  permit  the  Assembly  to 
proceed  to  business  at  the  hour  appointed;   but 
Hamilton  answered,  that  he  behoved  to  be  an  eye 
and  ear  witness  to  all  that  passed.     The  commis- 
sions from  Presbyteries,  boroughs,  and  universities 
were  next  examined.     Here  Henderson  proposed, 
for  the  sake  of  expedition,  that  all  should  be  read 
in  the   order  of  the  roll  —  that  the  commissions 
against  which  any  exception  should  be  taken,  might 
be  ]aid  aside  for  after  discussion — and  that  those 
against   which  nothing  was    objected,   should   be 
held  to  be  approved   of.      Thirteen   commissions 
were  objected  to,  and  of  these  about  the  half  were 
sustained.    After  a  committee  for  private  conference 
was  disallowed,  and  another  appointed  for   bills, 
references,  and  appeals,  the  bishops'  declinature  was 
at  last  presented  by  Dr  Hamilton  of  Glasford,  their 
procurator.     The  moment  it  was  read,  the  Cove- 
nanters  took   instruments   that    the    bishops   had 
thereby  acknowledged  their  citation,  that  they  had 
appeared  by  their  procurator,  and  that  their  personal 
absence  was  wilful.     The  Assembly  therefore  cited 
Dr  Hamilton,   apud  actCf  as  procurator  for  the 
bishops.      A   committee   was   next   appointed    to 
answer  the  declinature  of  the  bishops,  who  framed 
two  answers,  which  were  afterwards  moulded  into 
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one.  This  subject,  of  course,  gave  rise  to  a  long  dis- 
cussion, in  which  Henderson  and  Dalgleish  argued 
on  the  one  part,  and  Hamilton  and  Balconquhal 
oa  the  other.  Although  Henderson's  reasoning 
failed  in  producing  conviction,  it  called  fcurth  the 
following  compliment  from  the  Commissioner : — 
f *  Sir,  you  have  spoken  as  becometh  a  good  Chris- 
tian and  a  dutiful  subject,  and  I  am  hopeful  you 
will  conduct  yourself  with  that  deference  you  owe 
to  our  royal  sovereign,  all  of  whose  commands  will, 
I  trust,  be  found  agreeable  to  the  commandments 
of  God/'  Henderson  replied  **  that  the  Assembly 
was  indicted  by  his  Majesty,  and  consisted  of  such 
members  regularly  authorized,  as  by  the  acts  and 
practice  in  former  times  had  right  to  represent  the 
Church.  He  therefore  held  it  to  be  a  free  Assem- 
bly, and  he  trusted  that  every  thing  in  it  would  be 
conducted  according  to  the  law  of  God  and  the 
light  of  reason.''  The  moderator  then  asked  his 
grace  if  he  should  put  the  question,  Whether  or 
not  the  Assembly  found  themselves  judges  compe- 
tent to  the  bishops  ?  Hamilton,  knowing  well  how 
the  vote  would  run,  urged  that  this  question  might 
be  deferred.  **  Nay,  with  your  grace's  permission, 
that  cannot  be,"  said  Henderson,  **  for  it  is  fit  to  be 
put  only  after  the  declinature  hath  been  under 
consideration."  Then  Hamilton  said,  **  he  behoved 
to  be  gone."  Henderson  replied,  **  I  wish  the 
contrary,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  that 
your  grace  would  continue  to  favour  us  with  your 
presence,  without  obstructing  the  work  and  freedom 
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of  the  Aflstmbly/'  Here  »  grare  and  abla  defence 
of  their  former  conduct,  in  constitutiDg  the  Tableiy 
conducting  the  elections,  admitting  lay  eldert, 
refusing  the  vote  of  assessors  and  procumtors  in 
the  Assembly,  was  made  by  Rothes  and  others. 
His  grace  answered,  that  the  Assembly  was  not 
firee,  as  it  consisted  of  an  undue  proportion  of  lay 
elders,  some  of  whom  were  not  inhabitants  in  any 
parish  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  they 
represented,  and  others  of  whom  were  made  elders 
since  the  indiction  of  this  Assembly,  to  serve  th0 
purpose  in  hand.  He  said  that  at  the  election  at 
Lanark,  there  were  only  eight  ministers,  and 
eighteen  or  nineteen  elders  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
Assembly  should  dissolve  themselves,  and  amend 
all  these  errors  in  a  new  election,  when  he  promised 
to  procure  from  the  King  the  indiction  of  a  new 
Assembly.  In  conclusion,  he  bewailed  that  such  a 
weighty  burden  was  laid  upon  a  weak  man.  He 
appealed  to  God  that  he  had  laboured  aa  a  good 
Christian,  a  loyal  subject,  and  a  kind  countryman, 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Church.  There  was 
nothing  within  the  bounds  of  his  commission  whic^ 
he  would  not  gladly  do  for  her ;  but  after  all,  he 
had  been  unable  to  bring  matters  to  the  conclusion 
he  wished.  Rothes  imputed  the  breach  to  the 
bishops  alone.  Dalgleish  urged  that  they  had  no 
desire  to  be  freed  from  the  foul  aspersions  in  the 
libel ;  and  Loudon  added,  that  if  the  bishops 
declined  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  there  was 
no  judgment-seat  fit  for  them  but  the  King  of 
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heaven's.  "  We  protest,*'  said  he,  "  that  we  have 
no  personal  prejudice  at  them,  but  in  so  far  as  they 
have  wronged  the  Church  ;  for  this  we  have  a  right 
to  censure  them,  and  they  ought  in  conscience  to 
submit."  Here  Hamilton  interrupted  Loudon  by 
saying,  **  I  stand  to  the  King's  prerogative,  as 
supreme  judge  over  all  causes  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
To  him  the  lords  of  the  clergy  have  appealed,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  suffer  their  cause  to  be  farther 
reasoned  here."  This  was  the  Commissioner's  last 
passage.  He  acted  it  with  tears,  and  drew  them 
from  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  Assembly,  who  fore- 
saw the  inevitable  certainty  of  the  tragedies  which 
would  follow. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Argyle  craved  leave  to 
speak  before  his  grace  left  the  Assembly.  The  Cove- 
nanters did  not,  at  the  moment,  understand  him, 
because  both  his  words  and  actions  had  been  hitherto 
ambiguous.  He  stated  that  he  had  attended  the 
Assembly  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  command  ; 
that  in  all  things  he  had  acted  with  candour  ;  that 
he  had  neither  flattered  the  King  nor  inflamed  the 
people ;  that  he  took  the  members  present,  laicks 
and  ecclesiastics,  for  a  lawful  Assembly  and  honest 
countrymen,  and  wished  that  in  their  consideration 
of  the  Covenant,  which  he  had  subscribed  with  the 
rest  of  the  Council,  according  to  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  understood  when  first  sworn  in  1580, 
nothing  should  be  done  contrary  to  the  true  sense 
of  it.  Loudon  and  Rothes  both  agreed  with 
Argyle,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  two  different 
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Confessions  of  Faith  in  one  kingdom  among  the 
professors  of  the  same  religion.  But  Hamilton 
would  not  listen  to  the  proposal,  saying  that  he 
had  authority  to  have  taken  order  concerning  that 
and  many  other  things,  but  now  he  would  not  stay 
any  longer.  He  urged  the  moderator  to  close  the 
Assembly  with  prayer,  but  Henderson  '*  had  other 
work  in  hand."  Having  renewed,  in  the  King's 
name,  all  his  former  protestations,  Hamilton,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of 
the  lords  of  the  clergy,  protested  that  no  act  passed 
after  his  departure  should  be  held  binding  on  any  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects.  He  then,  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  as  the  great  head  of  the  Church,  dissolved  the 
Assembly,  and  discharged  their  farther  proceedings. 
While  his  grace  and  the  lords  of  Council  were 
departing,  Rothes  gave  in  to  the  clerk  a  protestation 
which  had  been  prepared  against  the  event,  and 
thereupon  took  instruments. 

To  impress  the  timid  with  an  idea  that  the 
departure  of  his  grace  was  but  a  trivial  circum- 
stance, and  to  convince  the  courtiers  that  business 
would  go  on  as  before,  candles  were  instantly 
ordered  to  be  introduced,  and  Henderson  '*  ha- 
rangued himselP'  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
brethren.  "  All,"  said  he,  "  who  are  present, 
know  how  this  Assembly  was  indicted,  and  what 
power  we  allow  to  our  sovereign  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical. But  although  we  have  acknowledged 
the  power  of  Christian  kings  for  convening  Assem- 
blies, and  their  power  in  them,  yet  that  must 
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fkU  Atto^t^  fh>m  Cliriif s  tight  |  fof  he  had  e^red 
H^mttlt  to  conyo^Atd  As^dtubliM  whether  tnagi^ 
athites  cOtiseht  of  not.  Therefore,  deein^  wn 
^6iN;ei1re  hiii  grttce^  my  lord  Coitimissidiier^  to  b« 
dMlotls  of  hte  tojral  inaetet^  command^  hare  not  we 
ttl  gobd  teadon  to  be  sealoud  towards  our  Lord^ 
itld  to  maintain  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  hbi 
kingdom?  You  all  know  that  the  work  in  hand 
hath  had  tAAAf  difficulties,  and  yet,  hitherto,  the 
Lord  hath  helped  and  borne  us  through  them  all  | 
therefore  it  beeometh  not  us  to  be  discouraged  el 
dttr  being  deprived  of  human  authority,  but  rather 
that  ought  to  be  a  powerful  motive  to  ui  to  double 
dur  eourage  in  answering  the  end  for  which  we  are 
convened/*  •*  You  are  now  to  rely  upon  Christ^s 
immediate  presence  among  you.  He  bids  all  his 
foUoweril  expect  that  all  things  will  turn  out  for 
the  best  to  those  who  commit  themselves  to  him 
as  their  guide."  When  the  minds  of  the  audience 
Were  thus  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  this 
impassioned  addrete,  an  incident  occurred  among 
the  spectators  which  was  also  well  calculated  to  give 
new  life  to  the  cause.  Lord  Erskin,  a  noble  youth 
of  great  eitpectation,  craved  audience  from  the 
gallery,  where  he  was  placed  with  other  sons  of  the 
nobility.  He  professed  with  tears  his  grief  that 
against  the  inborn  light  of  his  own  mind  he  had 
withheld  his  hand  from  the  Covenant.  **  My 
lords  and  other  gentlemen  here  assembled,  my 
heart  has  been  long  with  you,  but  I  will  dally  no 
longer  with  God.    I  humbly  entreat  that  you  will 
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now  admit  me  into  your  Corisnant  and  •oeltfty, 
and  that  jou  all  pray  to  Christ  for  me  that  vtkj 
sin  may  be  forgiven  me/*  Followed  by  two 
Scottish  ministers  frotn  Holland,  and  others,  he 
entered  the  body  of  the  house  and  subscribed  the 
Covenant.  The  accession  of  so  powerful  a  subjeiA 
as  Argyle,  and  the  seeing  and  hearing  of  these  ntW 
adherents  to  the  Coyenant,  made  many  a  one  weep 
with  joy.  Henderson  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the 
evident  encouragement  which  the  Divine  favour 
Was  conferring  on  them  even  in  that  crisis  of 
estpected  defection.  Fearing  lest  the  seal  of  a  singlil 
member  should  cool,  and  before  a  man  had  time  to 
slip  from  his  seat,  the  question  was  put  by  Urn 
moderator,  Whether  the  Assembly  would  adhere 
to  the  protestation  against  the  Commissioner's 
departure,  and  remain  still  to  the  end  till  all  thingi 
needful  were  concluded,  or  not  ?  All  the  members^ 
excepting  three  or  four  from  Angus,  first  by  up* 
lifted  hands,  and  then  by  a  formal  vote,  declared 
their  resolution  to  remain  together  until  they 
finished  the  weighty  business  which  urgently  de* 
manded  their  consideration.*  Then  the  questioti 
was  put.  Whether  the  Assembly  do  find  themselves 
lawful  and  competent  judges  to  the  pretended 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
complaints  given  in  against  them  and  their  adhe* 
rents,  notwithstanding  of  their  declinature  and 
protestation  ? 

«  B#ir,  BUk  Hilt  9.  esi^ 
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Next  momingy.  about  ten  o'clock,  the  former  war 
of  words  was  again  renewed  with  solemnity  at  the 
market  cross,  in  the  shape  of  a  proclamation,  dis- 
charging the  Assembly,  and  of  a  counter  protes- 
tation by  Johnston.  When  the  Assembly  met,  a 
number  more  of  the  councillors  fell  off  from  the 
Court.  Henderson  modestly  advised  the  brethren 
to  conduct  their  proceedings  with  inward  reverence 
and  outward  respect,  that  their  adversaries  might 
not  reproach  them  for  their  tumultuous  carriage. 
And  in  reference  to  the  accession  to  the  Covenant, 
he  said,  *'  Although  we  had  not  a  nobleman  to 
assist  us,  our  cause  were  not  the  worse  nor  the 
weaker,  but  thereby  occasion  is  given  us  to  bless 
God  that  they  are  coming  in  daily." 

Regardless  of  the  departure  of  the  Commissioner, 
ihe  Assembly  proceeded  to  vindicate  some  of  their 
own  members  from  censures  of  the  Church, 
which  (it  was  argued  on  the  part  of  the  bishops) 
disqualified  them  from  judging  in  any  cause  ; 
to  ansjver  the  objections  of  tbe  Court  against  lay 
elders ;  to  explain  the  Covenant,  condemn  the  Perth 
Articles,  the  Service  Book,  Book  of  Canons,  Book 
of  Ordination,  and  the  High  Commission  Court ; 
to  annul  the  six  corrupt  Assemblies  at  which  the 
innovations  were  introduced,  viz.  Linlithgow  in 
1606  and  I6O8,  Glasgow,  I6IO,  Aberdeen,  I6I6, 
St  Andrews,  l6l7>  and  Perth,  I6I8  ;  to  declare, 
according  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  1580,  1^81, 
1590,  all  Episcopacy,  different  from  that  of  a  pastor 
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over  a  particular  flock,  abjured,  s^d  to  be  removed 
put  of  the  Kirk.  But  the  great  object  which 
occupied  the  Assembly  till  near  ite  conclusioii> 
was  the  trial  and  censure  of  the  bishops.  At  the 
conclusion  of  these  tedious  processes,  Henderson 
was  appointed  to  pronounce  sentence  of  deposition 
and  excomunication  in  presence  of  the  AssemUj, 
after  a  sermon  to  be  preached  by  him  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  *'  Evil  will,"  says  Baillie,  '*  had 
Henderson  to  undertake  preaching  on  so  short  ad- 
vertisement, yet  there  was  no  remeid,  all  laid  it 
on  him."  On  Tuesday,  the  13th  December,  being 
the  twentieth  session,  a  great  multitude  assembled 
to  witness  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  its  primitive  Presbyterian  purity.  Henderson's 
text  for  his  sermon  was  purposely  selected  for 
such  an  occasion,  *'  77ie  Lard  said  to  my  Lardf 
Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  footstooV^  It  may  well  be  conceived 
that  Henderson's  discourse  would  have  np  small 
impression  on  the  very  great '  atidltory,  pr^fiously 
excited  as  they  had  been  by  all  impulses  of  soul  and 
sense  against  the  devoted  objects  of  its  magnificent 
and  impressive  eloquence.  After  sermon,  Hender- 
son, '*  in  a  very  dreadful  and  grave  manner,"  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  Assembly,  who  were  filled  with 
awe,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  deposition  and  ex* 
communication  against  the  bishops.  The  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow  was  so  affected  that  he  fainted  in  the 
company  of  the  committee  appointed  to  intimato  his 


Mntence  to  him,  and  besought  them  for  God's  sake 
to  jnee  letiity  to  him»  Well  then  mi^ht  Baillie  and 
others  heartilj  pity  those  who  were  excommuni- 
eated,  when  they  remembered  the  gifts  of  some  of 
them,  and  the  eminent  places  of  all.  Desirous  of 
the  bishops*  recovery,  the  Assembly  laid  down  the 
order  to  be  observed  by  them  in  giving  public 
satisfaction,  if  it  ever  pleased  God  to  turn  them 
to  it.     . 

IV)  secure  the  Church  in  time  coming  against 
Bpiscopal  usurpation,  and  to  promote  its  general 
Useftilness  in  after  ages,  several  important  points  of 
Oilf  eedtisiastical  polity  were  enacted*  Kirk  Sessions, 
Ihresbyteries,  and  Provincial  and  National  Assem* 
bliM,  were,  by  an  express  act,  restored  to  their  full 
integrity  as  at  first  constituted  by  the  Book  of 
Pdltcy.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  Presbyteriee 
(which  were  to  be  holden  weekly,  and  to  have  an 
exercise  and  addition,  and  some  controverted  point 
of  doctrine  publicly  disputed)  visit  ail  the  kirks 
within  their  bounds  once  a-year,  and  that  schools 
and  colleges  be  also  visited,  and  masters  tried  con* 
earning  their  religion,  morals,  and  qualifications  for 
discharging  their  calling ;  that  no  minister  be  absent 
more  than  forty  dsjn  from  his  parish  without  liberty ; 
that  Presbyteries  have  the  power  of  admission  of 
minkters ;  and  that  in  the  presenting  of  pastors, 
readers,  and  schoolmasters,  respect  be  had  to  the 
eongregation,  and  that  nobody  be  intruded  in  any 
offioe  of  the  kiric  ooatrary  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
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gref  atioti  to  which  thejr  an  appointed  \  *  thai  illi 
iyilods  lying  nearest  to  dtherto  eofrespoild  togdth^ 
A  eottiniittee  was  appointed  to  inspeci  the  regfisteie 
bf  the  Church,  and  to  find  in  whal  phwles  tlie 
provincial  assemblies  were  held.  Marriige  With^ 
out  proclamation  of  bans  Was  forbidden*  Tkk 
Assembly  directed  Presbyteries  t6  plant  a  soliocd 
in  every  landward  parish-^ to  provide  men  eUA 
for  the  charge  of  teaching  ^duth  public  reading  and 
precenting  of  the  P^alm,  and  for  the  catechiiriiig 
of  the  common  people)  and  they  directed  Ikak 
ibeans  be  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  tiM 
Schoolmaster  in  the  most  convenient  uanAef  tliil 
may  be  had,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  porMn 
What  a  blessing  has  this  act  not  conferred  on  8ooti 
land,  and  how  much  to  the  eridik  of  HettderMli 
that  he  was  moderator  of  that  Assembly  which  first 
enacted  it  I 

At  this  Assembly  it  was  agreed  that  HenderscMt 
should  be  transported  from  Leuchars  to  BdiUburgfai 

*  This  General  Assembly  ratified  a  previotia  act  of  AssemUj,  16M 
regarding  the  appointment  of  ministers,  which  desertes  to  be  noticed, 
as  indicating  the  yiews  of  the  Church  at  this  period  regarding  pH^MlA 
age.  It  declares,  that  because,  by  presentations,  many  forcibly  are 
thrust  into  the  ministry,  and  upon  oongttga^ona  thfti  atl«r  thereafter 
that  they  were  tiot  called  of  God,  it  would  be  proTided  that  none  seek 
presentations  to  benefices  without  adyict  of  the  Presbytery  within  lilS 
bounds  whereof  the  benefice  is,  and  if  any  do  on  the  oontnyry,  th^  bt 
repelled  as  rci  amiUus*  After  the  tebeBie  of  •uptrintendenU  k$A 
ceased,  and  before  the  erection  of  Pretby teriee»  it  wis  the  praetieo  to 
direet  oollatiou  to  an  ordtr  of  poraons  oalled  Tisittersi  who  had 
pontfy  powers  somewhat  iiniilar  to  Ibolo  of  Iho  aBpetiatsadenlfc 
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A  supplication  was  giyen  in  from  St  Andrews  for 
Hberty  to  bring  him  to  the  Church  there ;  but  it 
WW  opposed  b]r  the  Commissioners  from  Edinburgh, 
who  claimed  him  as  their  elected  minister,  and 
]rfeaded  their  privilege  of  transporting  from  any 
inirt  of  the  kingdom.  Henderson  was  alike  unwilling 
to  go  to  either  the  one  place  or  the  other.  He  had 
bMn  minister  at  Leuchars  for  about  twenty-three 
years,*  and  was  too  old  a  plant,  he  said,  to  take 
loot  in  another  soil.  He  was  attached  to  his  parish, 
aod  felt  that  he  would  be  far  more  useful  there 
than. in  a  more  public  station.  He  also  declared, 
tliat  if  he  was  to  be  removed,  his  love  of  retirement 
iaeiined  him  rather  to  St  Andrews  than  to  Edin- 
iMrgh.  After  a  keen  discussion,  and  much  contest 
between  the  two  cities  for  some  days,  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-five  votes  that  he  should 
go  to  Edinburgh.  Although  this  was  much  against 
Henderson's  inclination,  yet  he  submitted,  upon  the 
understanding,  that  if  his  health  should  decline, 
or  when  the  infirmities  of  old  age  should  overtake 
Um,  he  might  be  transported  back  to  a  country 
charge*! 

*  Sterenaon  oallt  it  only  eighteen  yean. 

"I"  As  we  are  now,  says  Dr  M'Crie,  to  view  Henderson  in  a  very 
dtferent  scene  from  the  tranquil  and  retired  one  in  which  he  formerly 
■otad,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  hear  his  own  beautiful  and  serious  reflec* 
tmaupon  the  ordinationa  of  Divine  Sovereignty  in  this  matter,  made 
when  he  was  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  those  great  undertakings  to 
whieh  Providence  had  gradually  conducted  him : — **  When,**  says  he, 
*  fimn  ny  aeoae  of  myself  and  my  own  thoughts  and  ways,  I  begin  to 
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After  dieclaring  that  by  divine,  eccleeiastioal,  and 
civil  warrant,  the  National  Church  had  power  to 
convene  in  her  General  Assemblj  yearly,  and 
ofltener,  pro  re  natct^  as  necessity  shall  require } 
after  appointing  the  next  General  Assembly  to 
meet  at  Edinburgh  the  third  Wednesday  of  July^ 
1639  ;  and  after  appointing  and  enjoining  that  there 
should  be  a  thankful  commemoration  by  all  ike 
members  in  their  families,  congregations,  and  Pres- 
byteries of  the  great  and  good  things  God  had 
done  for  them,  Henderson  addressed  the  House  at 
considerable  length.  In  concluding  this  valedictory 
speech^  he  said,  *'  First,  we  ought  to  testify  our 
gratitude  to  the  King,  under  whom  we  have  had 
the  liberty  to  convene — and  this  we  should  do  in 
two  ways.  We  should  not  cease  to  continue  our 
fervent  prayers  for  him,  that  it  would  please  God  to 
bless  him  with  all  royal  blessings ;  and  in  preaching, 
we  should  be  careful  to  recommend  his  authority  to 

remember  how  men  who  love  to  live  obscorelj  and  in  the  Bhadovr,  art 
broug;ht  forth  to  light,  to  the  view  and  talking  of  the  world ;  how  nm 
that  love  quietness  are  made  to  atir  and  to  have  a  band  in  public  bari^ 
ness ;  how  men  that  love  soliloquies  and  contemplations  are  broogbt 
upon  debates  and  controversies ;  and  generally,  how  men  are  brought  to 
act  the  things  which  they  never  determined  nor  so  mueh  as  dreamed  of 
before :  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  come  to  my  remembnmesi 
<  O  Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it  is  not  \m 
man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.'  Let  no  man  think  himself 
master  of  his  own  actions  or  ways :-— *  When  thou  wast  young,  the« 
girdedst  thyself  and  walkedst  whither  thou  wonldst ;  but  when  tbwi 
shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  fifd 
thee  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wonldst  not.'*  Dedication  to ii 
Sermon  preached  by  him  before  the  Parliament  of  Eagland.  8ia 
Christian  Magazine,  vol.  z.  p.  225. 
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Hui  peoplit  Next  irnto  Christ,  there  let  him  have 
llie  higheel  j^leoe ;  for  although  the  fifth  commiuid^ 
mwnt  he  a  precept  of  the  Seooiid  Table,  yet  it  is 
pnt  to  the  first,  teaching  us  that  next  to  our  duty 
to  Godf  we  owe  due  reference  to  those  who  are  in 
plaee  abo?e  us ;  and,  therefore,  when  ye  hear  evil 
9eported  of  his  Migesty,  attrihute  the  same  to  mis- 
infi^rmation.  Many  run  to  the  King  with  reports 
against  us-^and,  to  be  sure,  his  Majesty  cannot 
understand  hut  what  he  hears — therefore  we  should 
pray  to  Him  who  hath  the  hearts  of  kings  in  his 
hands,  that  he  lathould  convey  kqpwledge  to  our 
foyal  sovereign  to  understand  matters  aright,  Ai^d 
ve  put  no  question,  that  when  he  understands  our 
proceedings  hare  been  upright  with  respect  to 
religion,  and  loyalty  to  him,  he  will  think  well  of 
them,  and  vouchsafe  his  royal  approbation  and  rati? 
fication  thereto,  which  we  pray  the  Lord  to  grant 
in  his  own  good  time.  Secondly,  concerning  the 
nobles,  barons,  and  burgesses,  who  have  attended 
)iere,  I  must  say,  and  I  m^y  say  it  confidently,  from 
the  Lord's  words,  ^- TAo«e  who  honour  Ood,  he 
will  honour  them.  You  who  have  been  honouring 
God,  by  giving  ample  testimony  of  your  love  to 
religion  this  time  bygone,  may,  if  ye  go  on,  expect 
the  Lord's  protection,  and  your  faith  shall  be  found 
at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  praise,  honour, 
and  glory.  Nay,  even  in  this  world,  your  faith, 
devotioui  and  zeal,  shall  he  found  unto  praise, 
luinour,  en4  glory*  The  iLord  shall  recompense 
you  an  hundredfold  more  in  this  life,  and  in  the 
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world  l0  eoQie  life  ^T^rlaatiAg*  I  ditr«  not 
semble,  th^t  in  a  special  nmniier  my  benrt  ia  tewiMrdi 
tbo86  qobles  whose  bearts  the  LoH  )mtb  moved  tQ 
be  cbief  inatrumento  in  tbin  workt  Ye  kapw  theft 
like  the  tops  of  the  momiteins,  were  first  discovered 
ia  this  delude,  which  made  the  valleys  hope  to  he 
delivered  from  it  also :  and  so  it  is  cpme  to  paii» 
I  remember  to  have  read,  that^  in  the  eastem 
countries  where  they  worship  the  sun,  a  multitude 
being  assembled  in  the  morning  for  that  purpofle» 
and  striving  who  should  first  see  their  mistaken 
deity,  a  servant  turned  his  face  to  the  wett«  Tkii 
all  the  rest  accounted  foolish.  But,  after  all,  be  90$ 
the  first  sight  of  the  sun  shining  on  the  top  of  the 
western  mountains.  So  truly  he  would  have  been 
esteemed  a  foolish  man  who,  a  few  years  ago,  would 
have  looked  for  such  things  of  our  nobles  as  we  now 
see.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  indeed  nobilitated 
tbem,  so  that,  contrary  to  their  station,  which  is 
subject  to  manifold  temptations,  and  the  age  of 
several  of  them,  which  uses  not  to  see  much  beauty 
or  contentment  in  such  affairs,  they  have  taken  part 
in  our  trials,  and  have  had  a  chief  part  in  all  our 
conclusions,  and  their  liberality  hath  abounded  to 
many.  The  Sun  of  righteousness  has  been  pleased 
to  shine  forth  on  these  mountains ;  and  long,  long 
may  he  shine  on  them,  for  the  comfort  of  the  hills, 
and  the  refreshing  of  the  valleys  I  May  the  bless« 
ing  of  God  be  on  you  and  your  families ;  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  be  seen  so  to  the  generations  fol- 
lowing." 
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After  Henderson  had  concluded  his  address,  by 
thanking  the  ministers  and  the  city  of  Glasgow^ 
Mr  Dickson,  Mr  Ramsay,  and  Argyle,  all  spoke  to 
the  same  purport.  The  long  and  very  solemn 
Assembly  was  then  concluded  with  prayer,  singing 
of  the  hundred  and  thirty-third  psalm,  and  pro* 
nouncing  of  the  apostolical  blessing.  The  last 
words  spoken  on  this  memorable  occasion  were 
quite  in  keeping  with  all  that  was  said  and  done  at 
Glasgow: — **  PFe  have  now  cast  dawn,**  said 
Henderson,  **  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Let  him  that 
rebuildeth  them  beware  of  the  curse  of  Hiely  the' 
Beihelite!'* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WHO  BEGAN  THE  WAR  IN  SCOTLAND,  THE 
KING  OR  THE  COVENANTERS?* 

COrBKAKTERS  COLTIVATS  CONCIUATION  —  VUPABATIONt  VOft  WAX— BIN* 
SBBION  TDIDICATEg  THB  PBOCBBDIMOB  Or  HU  PABSY  —  00M1UIICBI(BM> 
OF  HOSTILITIES  —  ENCAMPMENT  AT  DUN8LAW— CONnUlENCS  AT  BEBO— 
king's  PARTIALITY  FOB  HENDERSON  —  THB  PACIFICATION  LEAVES  MATTERS 
AS  THEY  WERE — RIOTS  RENEWED  AT  BDINBUB6R«»LEADINO  COVXNANTm 
REFUSE  TO  BEFAIB  TO  COURT — GRNEBAL  ASSEMBLY  MBETS  AT  BDtNBOBOS 
—  THE  CONDUCT  OF  TRAQUAIR  BLAMED  BY  THE  COUBT »- HENDEBSON 
PREACHES  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT — ^THX  ESTATES  DECLABS 
THE  LATE  TREATY  OF  PEACE  VIOLATED  —  ANOTHER  DEPDTATIOM  SBMT 
TO  THE  KING  —  PREFAB ATIONS  FOB  BENEWING  H0STIUTIE8  —  STATE  Of 
PABTIEB — PARLIAMENT  MEETS  AT  EDINBUBGH,  AND  GENEBAL  ASSEMBLY 
AT  ABERDEEN  —  INDEPENDENTS  IN  SCOTLAND  —  HENDERSON  MABB 
RECTOR  OF  EDINBURGH  COLLEGE  —  ARMIES  AGAIN  TAKE  THE  FIELD— « 
COVENANTERS  INVADE  ENGLAND  —  TREATY  FOR  PEACE  AT  RJPON  TRANS- 
FERRED TO  LONDON  —  HENDERSON*S  JOURNEY  TO  THB  MBTROFOLIS-^ 
REFLBCTI0N8. 

The  important  question.  Who  began  the  war  iu 
Scotland  ?  never  has  been,  and  probably  never  will 
be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.    In  spite 

*  For  the  chief  facts  contained  in  this  chapter,  consult  BaiUie^t 
MSS.  vol.  i.  p.  328,  et  scq.  In  page  829,  in  referring  to  the  Uistoria 
Motuum  in  regno  Scotise,  he  seems  to  intimate  that  the  writer  of  it 
was  neither  he  nor  Mr  Spang.  In  page  880  he  states,  that  tho 
*'  secret  wheels "  were  abont  this  time  more  **  within  the  enrtaiii, 
where  the  like  of  me  wins  not,*'  and  that "  the  prime  workers  had 
likewise  become  diligent  writers  of  all  the  proceedings.**  Whj  have 
these  pages  not  been  printed  ? 
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of  any  thing  which  can  be  said  on  either  side,  it 
will  be  answered  by  many  on  both,  not  exactly 
according  to  the  facts,  but  in  compliance  with 
religious  and  political  prepossessions.  The  war 
arose  from  so  many  remote  circumstances,  and 
these  were  so  insensibly  gradual  in  their  progress, 
that  it  is  difficult  even  to  give  a  date  to  its  origin, 
and,  of  course,  far  more  so  to  make  it  apparent 
who  were  the  aggf  esdors.  One  class  of  Episcopalians 
may  point  with  triumph  to  the  uproar  in  St  Giles's 
•Church  as  an  inddent  which  would  justify  an 
appeal  to  arms,  while  others,  according  to  the 
moderation  of  their  views,  may  date  the  determi- 
nation to  go  to  war,  from  the  erection  of  the 
Tables,*  the  meeting  at  Stirling,  or  the  signing  of 
the  Covenant  and  levying  of  taxes  on  the  part  of 
the  Covenanters.  On  the  other  hand,  their  oppo- 
nents approving  of  these  bold  measures,  will  refer 
it  to  the  King's  intolerance  in  enforcing  Episcopacy 
on  an  independent  church,  or  to  his  declaration 
that  the  Presbyterians  were  traitors,  or  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  policy.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
question  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  merely 
by  trying  to  ascertain  who  committed  the  first 
overt  act  of  hostility.  In  such  cases  that  is  often 
an  accidental  isolated  circumstance,  depending,  in 

*  De  Israeli  says,  that  from  the  dme  this  national  oonTentioB, 
holding  itself  independent  of  the  rojal  council,  and  attiunin^  the 
office  of  sovereignty,  was  constituted,  the  revolution  became  neoe»- 
sarily  politicaL  The  revolution  was  at  least  parUj  political  from  the 
first  accession  of  the  nobles,  and  became  altofether  raeh  after  the 
alliance  with  England. 
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a  great  melisure,  on  the  discretion,  ^r  thl^  want 
of  it»  in  inferior  agents*  The  |^eral  ^uestioli 
may  have  already,  therefore^  been  answered  by  tbd 
readen  If  not,  the  partioillar  point  now  to  bH 
attended  to  is,  when  did  the  war  become  inetitable  t 
In  a  war  between  a  king  and  his  oWn  subjects^  it  ii 
Worse  than  worthless  to  argue,  merely  when  it  might 
be  justifiable  to  commence  bloodshed*  Hostilities 
are  never  excusable  until  it  beconles  utterly  impoi4 
sible  to  avoid  them.  NotwithstAndiog,  then»  lill  thai 
had  been  said  and  done^  peace  might  probably  still 
have  been  maintained  up  to  the  titne  that  Hamiltod 
leflb  the  Assembly*  But  however  anxious  bodi 
parties  may  have  been  to  avoid  open  hostilities,  it 
appears  obvious  that  they  were  inevitable  from  thii 
period.  Without  pretending  to  vindicate  thi 
Covenanters  in  all  their  measures,  the  odium  of 
beginning  the  war  may  be  traced  to  this  Btep# 
which  was,  in  effect,  a  rash  and  irreVocabla 
declaration  of  hostilities.  Whether  Hamilton  to 
his  superiors  at  Court  deserve  the  reproach,  need 
not  be  ascertained.  But  if  the  war  of  wordsy 
although  already  tedious,  had  been  maintained 
by  him  with  more  sincerity,  the  discharge  of 
heavier  metal  in  the  field  might  have  been  spiired^ 
At  any  rate,  however  hopeless  the  task  might 
appear,  Hamilton's  policy  was  to  have  remained  at 
his  post  in  the  Glasgow  Assembly;  to  haVe 
consented  to  what  he  saw  he  could  not  control ; 
and  in  lieu  of  this  acquiescence,  to  have  urged  hik 
opponents  to  modify  some  of  the  propoeitions  moiA 
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opposed  to  his  master's  supremacy.  In  this  way, 
although  he  could  not  have  obtained  all,  he  might 
have  got  something,  partly  to  save  his  Majesty's 
honour  in  covering  the  retreat.  But  by  turning 
his  back  to  the  battle,  he  enabled  the  Covenanters 
to  carry  every  thing  in  triumph.  It  is  a  remarkable 
feature  in  this  case,  which  should  be  constantly  kept 
in  view  in  answering  the  great  question,  who  began 
the  war  in  Scotland,  that  even  up  to  this  period 
the  effects  of  an  honest  policy,  on  the  part  of 
the  Court,  had  never  once  been  ascertained.  If 
Hamilton  even,  in  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  could 
have  made  it  appear  that  he  and  his  master  were 
at  last  to  be  trusted,  and  if,  in  addition,  he  had 
acted  on  a  more  liberal  policy,  be  might,  by  a 
dexterous  distribution  of  firmness  and  of  concilia- 
tion, at  least  have  brought  over  to  his  interest  such 
a  minority  as  would  have  kept  his  opponents  more 
in  check.  The  Court  ought  to  have  known,  that 
although  the  Covenanters  were  really  anxious  to 
preserve  loyalty  as  a  plant  indigenous  to  their 
soil,  yet  they  esteemed  Presbyterianism  as  the 
green  pasture  from  which  alone  they  could  procure 
spiritual  food.  As  the  chief  earthly  shepherd  of 
the  flock,  and  sovereign  of  a  free  and  loyal  people, 
Charles  should  have  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  by 
conceding  at  once  the  great  point  at  issue,  or  if  he 
felt  it  to  be  a  matter  of  conscience  to  enforce 
Episcopacy  on  the  Scots,  it  ought  to  have  been 
Prelacy  in  its  purity,  and  not  alloyed  with  an 
Arminianism  ostentatiously  decked  out  in  the  scarlet 
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rags  of  Popery.*  From  the  moment  tlie  Scots 
conceived  that  the  object  of  the  Court  was  to  bring 
them  first  to  yield  to  the  Lutherans  and  next  to 
the  Papists,  they  became  determined  to  stand  where 
they  were  at  all  hazards. 

It  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Covenanters^ 
even  in  the  stormiest  periods,  to  cultivate  sedulously 
means  of  conciliation  ;  and  long  after  every  hope  of 
obtaining  a  compromise  had  ceased  to  exist,  they 
were  as  attentive  as  ever  to  this  point.  Accord* 
ingly,  the  first  step  of  the  Covenanting  leaders, 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Assembly,  was  to 
wait  upon  Hamilton  before  he  went  to  Court, 
and  to  solicit  bis  good  offices  with  the  King.  But 
his  grace  received  them  haughtily,  and  instead  of 
conciliating,  he  tried  to  irritate  them  by  menaces. 
The  fear  of  the  King's  wrath  was  so  general  at  this 
time,  and  an  absurd  report  that  the  lives  of  the  most 
active  Covenanters  were  threatened,  obtained  so 
much  currency,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  sup- 
plication from  the  Assembly  could  be  presented.  At 
last,  Winram,  minister  of  Libberton,  undertook,  at 
all  hazards,  to  present  it  first  to  Hamilton,  and  on 
his  refusal,  to  the  King.  When  Winram  reached 
London,  he  found  the  Court  more  conciliatory  than 

*  Baillie,  MSS.  toI.  i.  p.  224,  sajSy  **  Therefore  sundry  more 
Canterburian  writs  have  since  fallen  into  my  hands,  whereby  thrt 
faction  m&y  be  easily  convinced  of  fonl  Popery.  The  way  of  our 
party  is  avowedly,  to  the  full,  Arminianism,  and  really  to  so  much 
Popery  as  the  Pope  requires  at  their  hands  for  the  present,  yea,  nmoli 
more."    Date  i2th  February,  1639. 
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Imd  been  anticipated.  Charles  consented  tbat  the 
supplication  should  be  receiyed,  and  Hamilton 
Mcordinglj  read  it  on  his  knees,  in  the  royal 
presence,  and  before  a  Council  for  Scottkh  affieiirs. 
These  unanimously  declared  it  to  be  a  most  humble 
end  well  penned  letter.  But  the  King  remarked, 
i|i  the  words  of  the  national  proverb,  **  Yes,  having 
brcdran  my  head,  they  would  now  put  on  my  cowL** 
He  therefore  remained  true  to  his  own  purpose, 
qiproved  of  Hamilton's  conduct  in  the  Assembly ; 
imd  in  order  to  gain  time  to  assume  the  most  formi- 
dable posture,  he  detained  Winram  at  Court  for 
fone  weeks,  as  if  in  half  expectation  of  a  favourable 
iMwer.  Laud  was  mortified  exceedingly  at  the  bold 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  would  hear  of 
nothing  but  of  reducing  Scotland  to  obedience  by 
c^n  war.  He  said,  that  there  never  were  more  gross 
absurdities,  nor  half  so  many  in  so  short  a  time, 
committed  in  any  public  meeting;  and  for  a 
national  Assembly,  never  did  the  Church  of  Christ 
see  the  like.  In  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  he  says  of 
Henderson,  **  that  all  the  while  he  went  for  a  quiet 
and  calm  spirited  man,  but  he  hath  now  shewn  him- 
adf  a  most  violent  and  passionate  man  —  a  mode- 
fitor  without  moderation.  Truly,  my  lord,  never 
did  I  see  any  man  of  that  humour  yet,  but  he  was 
deep  dyed  in  some  violence  or  other  ;  and  it  would 
luive  been  a  wonder  to  me  if  Henderson  bad  held 
free.**  The  voices  of  both  the  King  and  primate, 
therefore,  were  still  for  war,  and  they  accord- 
ingly took  immediate  steps  for  levying  with  all 
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poarible  secrecy  an  army  sufficient  to  maintain  their 
authority  in  Scotland/ 

Aware  that  the  English  Parliament  would  not 
assist  him  with  money,  Charles,  in  addition  to  his 
ordinary  revenue,  applied  to  his  courtiers  and  th« 
country  gentlemen  to  contribute.  The  Queen 
wrote  to  her  Catholic  friends ;  and  Laud  intimated 
to  the  bishops,  that  this  being  the  Bishops'  War, 
the  clergy  should  be  stirred  up  to  a  liberal  contri# 
bution.  He  also  wrote  to  his  Commissioners  for 
assistance  from  the  civil  courts  of  doctors'  com^ 
pions.  In  this  way,  the  King  raised  about 
£200,000.  He  summoned  his  English  nobles  to 
attend  him  at  York  on  the  1st  of  April ;  and  from 
the  Scotsmen  at  his  Court  he  exacted  an  oath  of 
renouncing  the  Covenant  and  Glasgow  Assembly, 
He  raised  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  infantry,  and 
six  thousand  cavalry,  with  which  he  was  to  fortifj 
Carlisle  and  Berwick,  and  begin  the  campaign  on 
the  Borders  in  person.  He  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  which,  under  the  command 
of  Hamilton,  was  to  ply  from  the  Firth  of  Forth 
northward ;  and  also  to  convey  five  thousand 
infantry  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  was  first 
to  n^ake  sure  of  the  north,  and  then  to  press 
southwards  with  his  own  vassals  so  soon  as  Charles 
crossed  the  Border.  Argyleshire  was  to  be  invaded 
by  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Antrim ;  and  at  the  same  time  Strafford 

**  Oathry*8  Memoir,  p.  60.    Boibirorth,  toL  ii.  p.  S68.    BariMfi 
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was  to  enter  the  Firth  of  Clyde  with  such  forces  as 
he  could  levy  in  Ireland,  and  the  *^  naked  rogues/' 
which  Hamilton  had  promised  him  from  Arran.  * 

For  a  time,  these  formidable  preparations  were 
made  in  secret.  But  Winram,  and  other  friends 
of  the  Covenanters  at  Court,  conveyed  accu- 
rate intelligence  to  their  countrymen  of  all  that 
passed,  and  the  preparations  themselves  were  on  so 
extensive  a  scale,  that  concealment  soon  became 
impossible.  Even  in  Scotland,  symptoms  of  the 
approaching  war  became  every  day  more  apparent. 
In  the  south,  the  Papists  were  already  lifting  up 
their  heads.  Lords  Nithsdale  and  Herries,  with 
their  followers,  were  preparing  to  join  with  the 
Marquises  of  Douglas  and  Hamilton;  while  the 
Earls  of  Galloway,  Dumfries,  Queensberry,  Tra- 
quair,  and  Roxburghe,  with  their  followers,  and  the 
citizens  of  Glasgow,  seemed  doubtful  in  the  cause. 
In  the  north,  Huntly  had  been  supplied  with  war- 
like ammunition,  and  Aberdeen  had  been  fortified. 
In  these  circumstances,  when  destruction  seemed 
to  be  closing  in  upon  them  from  every  quarter, 
the  covenanted  still  calmly  persisted  in  the  duties 
of  their  situation.  The  several  Committees  of 
the  Assembly  acted  their  parts  to  the  Episcopalian 
delinquents  with  discretion,  by  allowing  them  to 
plead  their  cause,  and,  on  evidence  of  real  penitence, 
receiving  them  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
Henderson,  the  old  Laird  of  Durie,  and  the  other 

*  Prynne's  Introd.  p.  117,  ct  teq.     Whitelock's  Mem.  p.  80. 
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leaders  of  the  party,  were  especially  careful  to  clear 
themselves  of  every  intention  of  an  offensive  war, 
because  they  knew  how  much  depended  on  the  part 
taken  in  it  by  the  English,  and  that  a  proclama- 
tion had  been  published  among  them,  denouncing 
the  Covenanters  as  traitors  to  their  country,  who 
sought  to  overthrow  the  legal  power  under  a  fake 
pretence  of  religion.  They  dispersed  a  printed 
declaration  throughout  England,  in  which  they 
took  God  to  witness  that  religion  was  the  only 
subject,  conscience  the  motive,  and  reformation  the 
aim,  of  all  their  designs.  They  shewed  in  what 
manner  it  concerned  England  no  less  than  Scot- 
land to  resist  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  King. 
At  the  same  time,  says  Baillie,  they,  above  all 
the  evils  in  the  world,  declined  making  a  party 
with  England,  although  their  adversaries  aimed  to 
identify  them.  On  this  occasion,  Henderson,  by 
order  of  the  Deputies,  framed  a  remonstrance  of 
the  nobles,  &c.  vindicating  them  and  their  pro- 
ceedings from  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge  by 
the  late  proclamations.  The  body  of  the  people 
trusted  to  the  goodness  of  their  cause ;  and,  know* 
ing  the  worst  to  be  a  glorious  death  for  liberty  of 
conscience  and  of  their  country,  they  resolved  to 
abide  their  fate.  Like  the  artisans  of  Nehemiahy 
who  were  furnished  of  old  both  for  building 
and  for  fighting,  while  they  diligently  sought 
peace,  they  also  actively  prepared  for  war.  The 
General  Committee  ordered  that  all  who  could  bear 
arms  should  be  ex;ercised  uiidor  proper.  qflSifim^ 
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Mcording  to  tbe  Sire^ith  diMiplin«»  and  that  etrerj 
ibmrth  man  in. the  kingdom  should  be  levied.    Sub«- 
eoHimittees  were  appointed  in  eyery  county,  to  see 
that  the  training  was  kept  up,  to  provide  warlike 
Instruments  and  ammunition,  and  to  eommunicate 
and  GQnsnlt  for  the  general  good.    Stations  were 
ixed  along  the  whole  country,  on  whioh  tar  barrels 
and    other  eombustibles    were  to  be  lighted  as 
Veaeons,   to  warn  when  danger  approaohed.    It 
was  debated  whether  they  should  ask  help  from 
foreign  powers ;  but  in  the  end  it  was  agreed,  that 
•ileh  a  confederacy  with  Papists,  or  even  Lutherans, 
was  a  leaning  to  the  broken  reeds  of  Egypt     But 
41  the  officers  of  experience,  who  had  served  with 
Leslie  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  German 
Wmi,  were  called  home ;  and  as  there  were  not 
more  than  three  thousand  arms  in  the  kingdom, 
Qierchants  were  sent  every  where  for  arms  and 
ammunition,  which  were  soon  obtained  for  above 
lliirty  thousand  men. 

The  great  difficulty  which  the  leading  Cove* 
Banters  had  to  encounter,  was  tbe  obtaining  of  a 
clear  conviction,  in  their  own  minds,  of  the  law<> 
fulness  of  the  resistance  they  were  about  to  make. 
IVom  feelings  early  instilled  into  them,  and  from 
sentiments  learned  from  the  best  of  masters,  they 
}|ad  e?er  esteemed  all  resistance  to  the  supreme 
magistrate,  in  any  case,  as  simply  unlawful.  So 
de^  was  their  conviction  about  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  submission  to  princes,  that  Lord  Cassillis, 
SiUliei  an4  a?en  Henderson,  for  a  time  seem 
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almost  to  have  felt  t)iat,  if  the  King  should  play 
all  the  pranks  of  a  Nero,  they  might  no  more  resist 
his  deeds  than  the  poorest  slave  at  Constantinople 
might  oppose  the  tyranny  of  the  Grand  Turk.  But 
wheh  they  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  dreadftil 
situation,  that  if  they  would  worship  God  according 
to  their  conscience,  they  must  do  so  in  defiance  df 
their  King,  they  set  themselves  to  diligent  readior 
and  prayer  for  light  in  that  question  which  tb9 
times  required  peremptorily  to  be  determined 
without  delay.  They  consulted  Bilson,  Grotius, 
and  Rivet,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  Martyri 
Beza»  Abbots,  and  Wbittaker.  There  were  much 
discussion,  and  many  papers  published  by  Gillespie 
and  others,  on  this  important  point.  But  still  th9 
feeling  seemed  to  be,  that  with  all  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  displayed,  there  was  rashness  in  the 
determinations  come  to«  In  this  general  dil£cul^, 
'*  it  was  laid,"  says  Baillie,  **  on  Mr  Henderson) 
our  best  penman,  to  draw  up  somewhat  for  the 
common  view.  He  did  it  somewhat  against  the 
hair,  and  more  quickly  than  his  custom  is,  so  that 
it  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  his  other  writings.  For 
this  cause,  although  read  out  of  many  pulpitSt  yet 
he  would  not  let  it  go  to  the  press.*** 


*  In  introdaciDgp  the  subject,  he  states  the  misrepresentationt  whfcll 
had  been  promulgated  to  their  prejudice ;  he  recommends  unitf  hi 
the  cause,  which  if  fast  holden  with  Terity,  would  make  them  Invlii* 
cible.  He  calls  to  remembrance  the  many  eWdences  of  God's  powei; 
loTe,  and  mercy,  manifested  in  this  great  work  of  reformation ;  ana 
fW>m  them  he  urges  confidence  in  the  Lerd»  irho  w91  edWa  peaee 
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The  general  abstract  proposition,  that  subjects 
maj  defend  themselyes  against  the  oppression  of 

for  them  in  time  to  come,  and  he  nrges  also  coorage  and  sabmission 
to  their  leaden  when  they  hear  of  wan.  He  points  out  the  manifold 
defeotiona  in  discipline  and  in  doctrine  for  many  yean  past,  from  the 
want  of  General  Assemblies,  and  from  the  usurpation  of  Prelates  ; 
and  in  order  that  they  may  uphold  the  work  of  Reformation  lately 
cffMted,  he  calb  on  ministen  and  professon  to  make  themseWes 
BMten  of  the  subject,  and  to  be  earnest  in  prayer  with  God  that  the 
King  may  become  a  nuning  father  to  his  Kirk  in  this  land.  He  then 
proceeds.  The  question  between  the  King  and  the  Covenanten  is 
jmK^  whether  the  CoTenanten  shall  honour  the  King,  or  obey  or  fear 
him,  whether  they  should  render  to  C»sar  that  which  is  CsBsar^s, 
for  all  that  they  desire  to  do  most  cheerfully;  neither  is  the 
question,  whether  they  owed  absolute  obedience  to  wicked  magis- 
trates, or  about  the  inyasion  of  the  King  or  any  part  of  his  kingdom: 
hat  it  was  simply  abont  their  own  defence  and  safety.  And  in 
answering  this  question,  a  difference  must  be  made  between  the  King 
resident  in  his  kingdom  and  rightly  informed  by  both  parties,  and 
a  King  in  another  kingdom  hearing  the  one  party  and  misinformed 
by  open  adrersaries  in  the  other;  between  the  King,  as  King,  pro* 
oeeding  royally  according  to  law  against  rebels,  and  the  King,  as  a 
man,  coming  down  from  the  throne  and  marching  oyer  the  humble 
supplications  of  his  subjects,  against  his  loyal  and  well-disposed 
people;  between  a  King  who  is  a  stnnger  to  religion,  and  a  King 
defending  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  subjects.  Again,  contiDues 
he,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  case  of  private  persons  taking 
arms  for  redstance,  and  inferior  magistrates,  counsellors,  nobles, 
borgesses,  peers.  Parliament-men,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom, 
atanding  to  their  own  defence ;  between  rising  against  the  law  that 
they  may  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  obedience,  and  a  people  holding 
fost  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  and,  in  all  humility,  suppli- 
cating for  religion  and  justice;  between  a  people  labouring  by  arms 
to  introduce  unlawful  innovations  into  religion,  and  a  people  seeking 
nothing  so  much  as  against  all  innovations  to  have  their  religion 
ratified  as  professed  since  the  Reformation,  and  solemnly  sworn  to  by 
the  King  and  all  the  people ;  between  a  people  pleading  for  their  own 
foncies,  and  a  people  suspending  their  judgment  till  the  matter  should 
be  determined  by  the  only  competent  judicatory — a  National  Assem- 
Uj.    The  queition  then  is,  whether,  matten  so  standing  betwixt  the 
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their  king,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  eveiy  case  of 
the  kind  must  be  tried  by  its  own  merits,  as  being 
a  question  entirely  of  circumstances  ;  and  surely  if 
any  circumstances  could  justify  a  people  for  enter- 
ing into  a  mere  defensive  war,  those  of  the  presimt 
case  certainly  would. 

If  Henderson  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  entered  on  this  war  with  reluctance,  it 
would  appear,  at  least  from  some  of  the  historians, 
that  the  clergy  in  general  had  none.  Of  all 
men  these  were  the  busiest,  by  fasting,  preaching, 
and  praying.*  They  made  their  pulpits  ring  almost 
every  day,  with  declamations  on  the  subversion  of 
civil  liberty,  and  the  ruin  of  religion.     They  told 

ELing  and  his  people,  a  defen8i\e  war  be  lawful  ?  Henderson  declares 
that  it  is  lawful ;  and,  in  the  coarse  of  a  long  argoment,  he  shews 
that  princes  principally  are  for  the  people  and  their  defence,  and  sot 
the  people  principally  for  them.  The  safety  and  good  of  the  peopls 
is  the  supreme  law.  The  people  may  be  without  the  magistrate,  bnt 
the  magistrate  can't  be  without  the  people.  The  body  of  the  magis- 
trate is  mortal,  but  the  people,  as  a  society,  is  immortal.  If,  ood- 
tinues  he,  it  be  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  defend  himself  against  a 
judge,  or  even  the  prince  as  a  private  man,  and  to  repel  violence  by 
violence;  if  a  chaste  woman  may  defend  her  own  body  against  a 
rufiBan,  were  his  place  never  so  great;  if  children  may  resist  the 
violence  of  parents  against  themselves;  if  servants  may  hold  the 
hands  of  their  master  seeking  to  kill  them  in  a  rage ;  if  mariners  may 
resist  the  helmsman  who  is  steering  the  ship  on  a  rock  to  their  cer- 
tain destruction  :  then,  much  more  may  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
defend  themselves  against  all  invasions  whatever.  Printed  at  faU 
length  from  Baillie,  MSS.  vol.  i.  p.  227.  by  Stevenson*  vol.  ii.  p.  686* 
*  But  Traquair  writes  Hamilton,  **  the  writers  and  advocates  are 
the  only  men  busy  here  in  this  time  of  drilling;  and  of  the  writers, 
I  dare  say  the  most  of  them  spend  more  upon  powder  than  they  have 
gained  these  six  months  bygone  with  the  pen."  Hardw.  State  Papers, 
ToL  ii.  p.  125. 
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Aeir  flocks»  that  Unlets  thejr  acquitted  tbeoiBelvea 
like  men»  all  of  them  might  look  for  bondage  and 
JPbperj*  It  hae  been  aaid  hj  a  respectable  writer^ 
and  repeated  by  all  opposed  to  Presbyterianisro^ 
that  the  dergy^  on  this  occasion,  thundered  their 
curses  against  those  who  went  not  out  to  help 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  whole  population  of  Scotland* 
animated  to  the  greatest  extremity  of  aeal,  and 
TCsoltred  to  hazard  all  in  their  own  defedcei  offered 
themselves  in  greater  numbers  to  the  committees 
of  war  in  the  sereral  counties,  than  could  be  either 
tamed  or  maintained.  But  it  has  also  been  said, 
that  when  they  took  the  field,  they  marched  with 
a  sorry  equipage.  Many  of  the  men-at-arms 
were  ill  appointed.  Every  man  carried  ten  days' 
provision  of  oatmeal  in  a  bag  on  his  back.  A 
drove  of  cattle  went  with  the  army  to  supply  them 
with  butcher  meat.  They  had  numerous  troops  of 
hardy  horses,  but  these  were  too  light  for  the  actual 
conflict.  They  had  an  invention  of  guns  of  white 
iron,  tinned,  and  done  about  with  leather,  and 
girded  so  that  they  could  stand  two  or  three  dis- 
charges :  these  were  so  light  that  they  were  carried 
on  their  ponies.  It  is  said,  that  altogether,  the  army 
of  the  Covenanters  made  so  ragged  an  external 
appearance,  that  when  the  King  first  saw  them,  he 
said,  they  would  certainly  beat  the  English,  if  it 
were  only  to  get  at  their  fine  clothes.  *    But,  not- 

•  Net],  ToL  ii.  829;  Biuraet*t  Mem.  114. 
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withfitanding  of  these  duMulyaiitages-— the  taietenee 
oi  which  J8|  in  some  partiCul&rBi  doubtful -^H  k 
admitted  on  all  hatidsi  that  the  Covenanters  opened 
the  campaign  with  activity  and  successi  The)r  fblfw 
tified  Lelthi  and  all  the  towns  along  the  Coast  of 
Fifei  from  Hamilton's  attack  by  sea.  They  took  thb 
castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunbarton»  and  put  that 
of  Stirling  under  the  command  of  a  sure  friendi 
They  also  seized  the  castles  of  Dalkeith^  StrathaVmi 
Tantallon,  and  Brodick.  Argyle»  with  a  small 
body  of  alert  fellowsi  well  armed^  waited  the  attach 
of  Antrim  on  Kintyre.  Montrose,  with  about 
eight  thousand  men,  subdued  Aberdeen^  and  forDed 
the  inhabitants  to  take  the  Covenant^  and  to  sMd 
commissioners  to  concur  with  the  deputies  of  £din» 
burgh  in  the  common  cause.  He  also  took  Huntly 
prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  approve,  by  a  publte 
proclamation,  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charles  met  with  an  ominous 
concatenation  of  adverse  circumstances.  Of  the 
five  thousand  men  embarked  by  Hamilton,  destined 
for  the  north,  not  two  hundred,  and  few  even  of 
the  sergeants  and  corporals  were  trained  to  fire  4 
musket.  ^*  Whether,'*  says  Burnet,  ''  there  watf 
any  design  in  this,  God  knows."  The  expedition 
was  detained  at  sea  for  near  two  weeks  by  contrary, 
winds^  and  during  this  period  the  Scots  mani^ed 
to  import  whatever  arms  and  warlilce  stores  they 
required.  When  Hamilton  anchored  before  L^thi 
he  saw  the  gentry  labouring  on  a  bastion,  and  ladiaa 
of  the  first  condition  busied  in  the  trenches^  la  tha 
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dourse  of  a  day  or  twO|  after  the  squadron  appeared 
off  the  coast,  the  whole  country,  even  from  Ayr- 
shire,  warned  hj  the  beacon  lights,   marched  to 
Edinburgh  in  such  force,  that  the  fleet  was  pent  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  firth,  so  that  they  durst  not 
disembark  a  man.     Reduced  to  great  extremitiee 
for  weeks  from  want  of  water  and  fresh  provisions, 
most  of  the  troops  became  diseased,  many  died, 
and  in  the  end,  a  mutiny  broke  out.      Of  the 
assistance  promised  to  the  King  from  Ireland,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men  could  only  be  mustered. 
And  the  five  thousand  or  six  thousand  Walloons 
and  Irish,  destined  for  Scotland,  were,  by  a  Dutch 
admiral,  driven  back  to  Dunkirk.     In  England,  the 
King's  sources  dried  up  like  the  summer  brook.     A 
general  spirit  of  hostility  to  his  arbitrary  measures 
had  already  arisen.     Their  own  grievances  were 
daily  increasing,  and  the  breach  between  Charles 
and  his  Parliament  was  fast  widening.    Henderson's 
papers,  which  were  widely  distributed  by  pedlars, 
proved  that  the  quarrel   was  the  same  in   both 
countries.     Many  of  the  English  nobles,  therefore, 
denied  the  expediency  of  the  war.     Lords  Say  and 
Brooks  declared  that  they  would  not  aid  in  invading 
Scotland  till  the  consent  of  Parliament  was  pro- 
cured.    The  guards  gave  out  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  follow  their  sovereign  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  kingdom.     And  even  the  Papists,  frank  as 
they  had  been  at  first  in  the  war,  were,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Pope,  induced  to  withhold  their 
assistance  until  liberty  of  conscience  was  granted 
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them*  Huntly  liad  undertaken  to  make  rare  of 
the  north,  and  with  his  people  to  press  onward  te 
Edinburgh,  at  the  same  time  that  Charles  waa  la 
advance  from  th^  south.  But  instead  of  waiting" 
till  the  King  reached  the  Border,  to  make  this  weK 
planned  diversion  in  his  master's  favour,  matteri 
were  managed  so  well  bjr  Montrose,  4hat  botli 
Huntly  and  his  son  were  secured  in  Edinburgk 
Castle,  even  before  the  six  thousand  troops  destined 
for  his  assistance  had  embarked.  But  the  ardour  of 
Charles  to  establish  by  fire  and  sword  an  uniformity 
of  religion  in  both  kingdoms,  was  such  as  to  over^ 
come  every  difficulty ;  so  that,  as  if  in  spite  of  fate^ 
he,  about  the  end  of  May,  reached  Berwick,  and 
encamped  at  Berks  with  the  phantom  of  an  armj^ 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  the  glory  of  whose  visible 
appearance  alone,  he  seemed  to  think,  would  at 
once  terrify  and  reduce  the  Scots. 

The  Covenanters  at  this  critical  period,  not^ 
withstanding  their  success,  continued  every  e£fort 
to  conciliate  the  King,  and  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blood.  Even  after  their  preparations  were  com^ 
pleted,  Lord  Orbiston  was  sent  with  a  supplication 
to  his  Majesty.  Orbiston  met  the  King  at  York^ 
but  he  never  could  obtain  an  audience.  Lord 
Carmichael  was  again  sent,  but  with  no  better 
success.  Despatches  were  forwarded  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex  ;  but  although  he  was  friendly  to  the  cause» 
he  durst  not  open  the  packet.  The  Covenanters  also 
repeatedly  sent  letters  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke 
and   Holland,  and  persisted    in    renewing    their 

2  b 
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lapplieatioiui  by  meaiw  of  Dr  Mansleyy  an  Englidi 
divine,  who  had  been  sent  among  them.  Sereral 
of  these  rapplicatibns,  planned  by  Henderson^  were 
QO  iubmiBBivey  that  they  offended  his  own  party  | 
Ikit  all  to  no  purpose.  The  King  thought  that  hk 
konour  was  at  stake,  and  his  repeated  disappoints 
Bents  only  inoreaaed  his  ardour.  By  a  flaming  pra# 
clamation,  he  forbade  the  Scots  to  come  within  ten 
asiles  of  the  Border;  and  when  this  order  was  obeyed 
with  entire  submission,  purposely  to  prove  to  the 
English  that  the  war  was  strictly  defensive,  Charles 
imagined  that  the  Covenanters  were  influenced  by 
timidity.  Acting  under  this  unfortunate  impression, 
lie  declared  by  proclamation  a  whole  nation,  which 
had  never  been  subdued — and  which,  Baillie  says. 
Mi  at  the  time  that  they  would  not  have  been  afraid 
although  all  Europe  had  been  on  their  borders-*— 
traitors,  if  they  did  not  within  eight  days  give  up  their 
fortifications,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  accept  of  his 
pardon.  The  result  of  the  skirmish  at  Kelso,  and  the 
advance  of  the  Scots  to  Dunse  Law,  a  position  within 
six  miles  of  the  royal  camp,  and  in  sight  of  it,  enabled 
Charles  to  perceive  that  the  Covenanters  were  not 
cowardly,  but  merely  deliberate  in  their  courage. 

From  the  articles  of  "war  published  by  the  Cove* 
Banters,  and  from  Baillie  and  the  other  historians 
bf  this  period,  an  interesting  picture  may  be  given 
of  the  encampment  at  Dunse  Law.  The  position 
18  <<  a  pretty  round,  rising  in  a  declivity,  without 
steepness,  to  the  height  of  a  bow-shof  The  hill 
waa  garnished  on  the  top  with  forty  mounted 
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oAnnons*  The  sides  of  it,  rotrnd  about^  Were  dild 
by  the  several  regiments.  The  crowners  had  oanram 
tents,  high  and  wide  j  th^  captains  lodged  bbout 
them  in  smaller  ones)  and  the  soldiers  occupied 
huts  of  timber,  covered  with  dirot  or  straws  Ererj 
company  had,  **  fleeing**  at  the  captain^s  tent  dowi 
a  brave  new  colour,  stamped  with  the  Seottirii 
arms,  and  the  motto,  **  for  Christ's  crown  And 
COVENANT,"  painted  in  golden  letters.  The  meil 
were,  fol*  the  most  part,  stout  young  ploughmeli# 
vigorous,  full  of  courage,  and  with  great  cheerfuldeSB 
in  every  countenance.  They  were  clothed  in  olitd 
or  gray  plaiden,  with  bonnets,  having  knots  of  bins 
ribands.  Others  of  them  were  supple  fellows  frbin 
the  Highlands,  with  their  plaids,  targes,  and  dot^ 
lachs.  The  captains  were  barons  and  countt^ 
gentlemen  of  note.  These  were  distinguished  wiih 
blue  ribands  round  their  body  scarf-wise,  or  as  som« 
orders  of  knighthood  wear  them.  The  lieUtenanta 
were  veterans,  who  had  lately,  after  a  long  serviw 
in  Germany,  been  brought  back  to  their  native 
country  to  train  its  peasantry  to  arms.  Ta  every 
regiment  there  was  attached  a  clergyman,  who 
wore  a  cloak,  and  who  carried,  as  the  fashion  waSf 
a  whinger,  or  a  sword,  and  a  couple  of  Dutch  pistdb* 
But  the  business  of  the  clergy  was  not  so  much  to 
fight,  as  to  preach  and  pray  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  troops.  In  the  military  sense  of  the  word« 
all  was  under  the  command  of  General  Leslie,  who 
was  trained  in  the  school  of  the  greatest  military 
genius  of  the  age.    But  betides  theee^  the  regular 
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officers  of  the  armj,  there  was  in  each  corps  a  parti- 
cular eldership  or  Presbytery,  that  Kirk  discipline 
might  be  exercised,  and  the  poor  cared  for  in  everj 
company ;  and  there  was  a  general  ecclesiastical 
judicatory,  made  up  of  every  minister  of  the  camp, 
Itnd  one  ruling  elder,  direct  from  every  particular 
r^meut.  Every  day  a  council  of  war  was  kept 
in  the  castle  of  Dunse,  and  a  meeting  of  ecclesias* 
tics  held  in  Rothes'  tent.  Morning  and  evening, 
lit  stated  hours,  the  signal  was  given,  and  this  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  summoned  by  the  beat  of 
drum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  simultaneously  knelt  to 
prayers,  and  afterwards  heard  with  attention  earnest 
exhortations  from  beloved  pastors,  for  all  to  put 
their  trust  in  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon. 
One  who  was  present,  and  who  often  cast  his  eyes 
athwart  the  scene  with  great  joy,  mentions,  that  had 
any  one  lent  his  ear,  he  would  have  heard,  even 
in  the  still  of  midnight,  the  sound  of  some  singing 
the  sweet  psalm,  some  praying,  and  others  reading 
their  Bible.  "  True,**  he  adds,  "  there  was  also 
swearing,  and  occasionally  cursing  and  brawling  in 
aome  quarters,  but  this  all  regretted,  and  promised 
to  amend."*  In  these  circumstances  the  army 
improved  daily  in  military  tactics,  and  in  moral 

*  The  Articles  of  War  declared,  that  every  man  who  opened  his 
mouth  against  the  King's  authority  or  person  should  he  punished  as  a 
traitor.  Common  swearing,  open  profanity  of  the  Sabhath,  or  absence 
from  devotion,  were,  even  in  officers,  to  be  punished  with  loss  of  pay 
and  public  repentance ;  and  if  these  failed,  the  delinquent  was  to  be 
discharged  as  unworthy  of  the  meanest  place  in  such  an  army.  See 
pamphlett  of  the  period  in  Divinity  Hall  Library,  Edinburgh. 
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courage.  *  Every  one  animated  another  ;  and  the 
presence  of  both  their  laird  and  their  minister,  all 
talking  incessantly  of  the  good  cause,  raised  the 
heart  of  every  man.  The  feeling,  ever  before  them^ 
that  in  a  few  hours  they  might  die  in  battle,  kept 
their  mind  in  a  better  frame  than  the  best  of  them 
had  ever  felt  before.  They  looked  upon  them-« 
selves  as  men  who  had  already  taken  leave  of  the 
world,  and  who  had  resolved  to  die  in  the  service 
of  God.  Many  of  them  who  were  not  enthusiasts^, 
even  imagined  that  they  felt  the  favour  of  the 
Almighty  shining  upon  them,  and  declared  that 
they  were  conscious  of  a  sweet,  meek,  humble,  yet 
strong  and  vehement  spirit  which  led  them  along. 
He  would  have  been  a  rash  man  who  would  at  this 
period  have  measured  spears  with  such  a  foe.  But 
bright  as  this  prospect  really  was,  a  keen  eye  might 
already  have  detected  the  black  spot,  which  in  time 
was  sure  not  only  to  darken  the  colours,  but  to  rot 
the  canvass.  This  was  the  juxtaposition  and  jarring  of 
the  military  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  which,  in 
a  camp,  are  altogether  incompatible.  At  first,  the 
authority  of  those  clergy  and  elders  who  combined  in 
themselves  nearly  the  whole  talent  and  influence  of 
Scotland,  was  confined  entirely  to  exhortations  and 
prayers,  to  the  strictest  exercise  of  kirk  discipline, 

*  Their  only  dtfficultf  was  a  scarcity  of  money,  and  sometimes  of 
bread,  which  made  some  of  the  Eastland  soldiers  half  mutinous.  Bat 
even  the  meanest  of  them  had  a  pretty  regnlar  supply  of  wheaten- 
bread ;  and  as  a  groat  would  have  gotten  them  a  lamb  leg,  a  daintf 
world  to  the  most  of  them,  with  their  sixpence  a-day  of  pay,  th^y 
soon  became  galliard.    See  Baillie  MS.  Tol.  i.  p.  349,  et  9eq. 


«id  to  the  rare  of  tba  poor ;  and,  for  a  time,  ibere 
was  little  interference  on  tbeir  part  with  the  mere 
laQitarj  department.  But  thej  first  began  to  adyisey 
than  to  direct*  tiil,  in  the  end,  they  usurped  the 
•MAagwient,  and  compelled  their  general,  near 
I)unbar,  where  he  had  caught  and  kept  Cromwell 
filirly  in  the  trap,  to  adopt  a  measure  which  forth- 
with led  to  tbeir  destruction.  Situated  as  Leslie  was, 
be  might  well  say,  as  he  often  did,  that  he  could  not 
please  erery  body.  In  fact,  from  the  first,  he 
was  so  much  impressed  with  the  di£Sculties  of  the 
atation,  that  he  accepted  of  the  command  with 
xeluctanoe.* 

.  Wbaterer  di£Sculty  there  may  he  in  answering 
tibe  question,  Who  began  the  war  ?  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Presbyterians  were  most  anxious  to 
bring  it  to  a  bloodless  conclusion.  Na]son,t  and  some 
ctdiero,  historians  of  his  party,  say,  that  as  the  Scottish 
army  did  not  amount  to  twelve  thousand  men,  it 
Wa^l  ohriouSj  even  to  themselves,  that  if  the  quarrel 
were  to  be  decided  by  arms,  the  loss  of  the  battle 
would  reduce  their  nation  to  a  state  of  servitude. 
But  Burnett  rates  the  Presbyterian  forces  at  twenty* 
five  thousand  men,  and  admits  that  Hamilton 
besought  the  King  not  to  risk  the  hazard  of  an 
engagement,  for  fear  his  infantry  might  be  too  weak ; 

*  Iq  %  letter  to  Thonuis  Henderson*  printed  by  Dalrymple,  he 
t^|ile8,.<M  hie  reaeons,  that  he  had  eoemice  at  home ;  he  could  live 
ilDproad  and  gel  preferment  with  honoiv ;  whereas  if  he  took  the  cobi- 
ipuvd  of  the  Cavsnantipy  arwj»  the  King  wou)4  vith  all  reTerf«Qe» 
la  the  end  aee  hin  hao|fd« 
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tind  even  Ruihworth*  ooBfmies,  that  the  Engiidi 
were  taken  unawares  bjr  the  adtanc^  of  theb 
opponents  to  Dunse  Law  ;  that  the  armjr  which  hid 
formerly  been  forward  to  engage,  became  indMi^ 
rent,  and  began  to  complain  of  their  provisionft; 
and  that  there  was  a  great  anxiety  as  to  what  tbi 
council  of  war  should  determine  at  the  very  tiaifa 
Dunfermline  came  to  the  camp.  The  Covenantetl 
certainly  sought  the  treaty  with  all  diligence,  but 
they  did  it  from  diflPerent  motives  than  those  of 
fear.  **  The  way  of  the  procedure,'*  says  Baillil^ 
**  was  this  :  Robin  Leslie,  one  of  the  old  pAgtf% 
being  come  over  to  Dunse  Castle,  made  as  it  wetA 
of  his  own  head  an  overture,  that  we  should  yei 
supplicate,  or  else  the  English  forces  did  so  mol^ 
tiply,  that  at  once  we  would  be  overflown  widk 
them.  We  knew  at  once  the  great  advantage  v^ 
had  of  the  King,  yet  such  was  our  tenderness  t# 
his  honour,  that  with  our  hearts  we  were  ei^eli 
willing  to  supplicate  his  off  coming.  Yea,  had  Wt 
been  ten  times  victorious  in  set  battles,  it  was  oiifr 
conclusion  to  have  laid  down  our  arms  at  his  fei^ 
and  on  our  knees  presented  nought  but  oU|f  first 
supplication.  We  had  no  other  end  of  our  waM 
We  sought  no  crowns.  We  aimed  at  no  ktwe  add 
honours  as  our  party.  We  desired  but  to  keep  0«r 
own  in  the  service  of  our  prince,  as  our  ancestors 
had  done.  We  loved  no  new  masters.  Had  om 
throne  been  void,  and  our  voices  sought  for  thS 
suing  of  Fergus's  chair,  we  would  have  die4  W 
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moj  otiier  liad  sat  down  on  that  fatal  marble  Int 
Charles  alone.*^  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
Mr  Lealie  had  suggested,  without  any  other  assur- 
ance than  the  King's  equity,  that  the  Earl  of 
Dunfermline  should  carry  over  a  short  supplica- 
tion to  his  Majesty,  and  a  letter  to  the  council  of 
England  for  a  speedy  answer.  This  embaissy  was 
iSiTOurahly  received. 

Before  entering  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
Charles  insisted  that  his  proclamation,  declaring 
ihe  Covenanters  to  be  traitors,  should  be  published 
nt  the  head  of  the  Scottish  army  }  but  fortunately 
for  both  sides,  the  messenger  sent  for  this  purpose 
)iad  the  discretion  to  consent,  that  it  be  read  at  the 
^neral's  table,  and  in  his  report  he  managed 
lK>th  to  save  his  own  honour  and  to  satisfy  the 
Xing.  Henderson  was  one  of  six  commissioners 
named  by  the  Covenanters  to  conclude  the  treaty.^ 
At  first,  the  commissioners  had  some  discussion 
about  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  safe  conduct  for 
thejir  return  from  the  English  camp ;  but  they 
figreed  to  trust  in  the  King's  honour  and  in  the 
jability  **  of  the  lads  on  the  hill  to  fetch  them, 
pr  as  good  for  them  in  haste ;''  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners  repaired  to  the  tent  of  General 
Arundel,  where  conferences  were  appointed  to  be 

*  On  Una  occmiod,  it  was  remarked  hj  Episcopalians  as  being 
ttranga  to  see  Hendenon,  a  churchman  who  had  acted  so  rigorously 
i^iainiit  bishops  for  their  meddling  in  dvil  affairs,  made  a  Commis- 
•ioner  to  this  treaty,  and  sign  a  paper  so  purely  civil.  Burnet*s  own 
ilmei^  p.  143.  The  facts  given  by  Hardwick»  as  to  the  Pacification 
of  Berwick,  are  Tery  lntei:esting; 
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held  on  Tuesday,  11th  June,  about  ten  fart  th^ 
morning*.  On  their  approach,  the  English  commil' 
sioners  advanced  about  twenty  jmces  from  the  tent 
door  to  receive  them*  Besides  a  competent  guard 
of  troops,  the  tent  was  surrounded  by  gentlemen 
to  keep  back  listeners.  The  commissioners  had 
scarcely  well  b^^n  business,  when  the  King 
unexpectedly  entered  the  tent.  As  the  Covenanters 
were  seated  on  one  side  with  tlieir  backs  to  the 
door,  his  Majesty  was  past  them  before  they  recog- 
nized him.  But  when  they  saw  the  King  in  the  aet 
of  sitting  down  on  a  chair,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table,  they  all  started  to  their  feet,  and  RotilM 
made  offer  as  if  lo  kiss  his  Majesty's  hand.  As 
Charles  saw  that  the  Covenanters  were  somewhat 
moved  at  his  presence,  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
dignified  modesty,  ^*  You  cannot,  my  lords,  but 
wonder  at  my  unexpected  appearance  here.  This 
I  would  have  spared,  were  it  not  to  clear  myself  of 
that  notorious  slander  laid  upon  me,  that  I  dbut 
my  ears  from  the  just  complaints  of  my  people  ini 
Scotland.  This  I  never  did,  nor  shall  I.  But  od 
the  other  side,  I  shall  expect  from  them  to  do  as 
subjects  ought,  and  upon  these  terms  I  shall  never 
be  wanting  to  them.'*  In  reply,  Rothes  justified  the 
proceedings  of  the  Covenanters,  but  in  so  low  m 
voice,  that  be  could  scarcely  be  understood  -  at  any 
distance.  The  King  said,  '<  My  lord,  you  go  the 
wrong  way  in  thus  seeking  to  justify  yourselves  |f 
for  although  I  am  not  come  here  with  any  pmrpoae 
to  aggravate  your  offences^  butt  to  fnA  theJUvssfe 
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Wll8trac(aim  upim  tbaiii»  iiid  lay  ande  all  differ.^ 
mniifc  yet  if  70U  atand  on  your  jiiattficatioo»  I  shall 
Ml  command  but  when  I  am  aura  to  be  obeyed*^ 
Botbea  aaaured  the  King  that  they  were  ready  to 
aubmit  the maelrea  to  hia  Majesty's  censure^  in  so 
te  as  they  had  committed  any  thing  contrary  to 
tbe  laws  and  customs  of  their  country)  and 
I^Hldon  aaidy  as  their  sole  purpose  had  been  to 
iiQoy  their  ciril  and  religious  freedom,  they  had 
Ukw  this  course,  that  whatever  regarded  their  reli- 
gion might  be  judged  by  the  practice  of  the  Church 
eataUished  in  Scotland  ;  and  he  added,  that  in  this 
Ibsry  had  proceeded  in  no  other  way  than  became 
loyal  subjects,  who  were  bound  to  account  to  the 
bigb  Ood  of  heaven.  His  Majesty  interrupted 
Loudon  in  his  long  intended  declaration,  by  avow** 
ingf  that  he  would  not  answer  any  proposition  but 
m  writing.  On  this  the  Scottish  commissioners 
Ivithdrew  to  a  side  table,  and  wrote  a  supplication, 
in  which  they  insisted,  that  a  pacification  might 
ba  brought  about,  that  the  acts  of  the  Glasgow 
Assembly  should  be  ratified  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, and  that  an  Assembly  and  Parliament  should 
be  held  at  set  times,  once  every  two  or  three  years. 
On  reading  the  supplication,  the  King  stated,  in 
bis  own  general  way,  that  he  never  intended  to 
alter  any  thing  in  their  law  or  religion  which  had 
not  been  settled  by  sovereign  authority  ;  and  as  he 
bad  no  intention  to  surprise  them,  he  would  give 
Btt  sudden  answer  to  their  petition.  A  long" 
iiaaossioii  eaaved  aa  to  the  Gla^w  Ass^ablyf 
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The  Corenantera  argu«d»  tliat  oyery  tlung 
done  in  it  aeoopding  to  the  oonstitution  of  llia^ 
Church,  while  Charlea  contended  that  it  was  neithei^ 
9  free  nor  a  lawful  Awembly.  In  the  end,  Thundajri 
morning  was  appointed  for  a  second  meeting.  Tb^ 
King  retired  soon  after  one  o'clock  to  dinner  im 
the  pavilion.  All  the  commisslonerf  were  feasted 
hj  bis  excellency  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  Nothing, 
of  a  public  nature  waa  mentioned  after  dinner*^ 
There  was  much  oonyiviality.  Rothes  told  hit 
anecdotes ;  and  all  laughed  at  his  wit,  till  tk# 
CoYenanters  returned  to  their  camp  at  Dunse,  giad 
that  the  King's  meek  and  patient  manner  bad 
afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  tbeiR 
proceedings.  Several  conferences  were  held,  where 
there  was  a  free  discussion  of  the  highest  mattena 
of  state,  and  when  his  Majesty  heard  many  thiaga 
not  palatable  to  his  high  notions  of  supremacy ;  yai 
be  was  patient  of  them  all,  and  shewed  himself  to  \m 
a  lover  of  clear  reason.  As  the  English  commissions^ 
ers  spoke  little,  the  debate  was  mainly  kept  up  by  the 
King  in  opposition  to  Loudon,  Rothes  and  Hender*. 
son,  who,  on  this  occasion,  justly  earned  for  themt 
selves  reputation  forgreat  moderation,  independence^ 
and  loyalty ;  but  as  the  notes  taken  at  the  time  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sent  to  Laud,  were  either  not  pert 
fected,  or  have  not  been  preserved,  materials  are 
awanting  for  the  minute  details.  But  Hardwick  and 
Baillie  both  state,  that  Henderson  spoke  much  of  tii0 
power  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly.  At  one  me^tiagv 
Henderson  bappraed  to  be  absenfy.  mA  Ae  Khif 
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mined  him,  and  at  the  next  Charles  declared  him- 
self much  delighted  with  Henderson's  reasoning. 
On  another  occasiont  the  king  seemed  to  be  in  an 
especial  degree  attached  to  Henderson  and  Loudon. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  that  day,  these, 
on  their  knees,  begged  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy ; 
Irat  although  Charles  had  scarcely  a  face  to  deny 
any  thing,  and  offered  his  hand  for  them  to  kiss,  he 
declined  giving  any  definite  answer,  but  expressly 
desired  that  they  should  not  take  the  delay  for  a 
denial.    When  matters  were  thus  in  a  fair  train, 
and  when  all  was  hope  and  joy  with  the  Covenan- 
ters, some  of  the  rasher  portion  of  the  Scots  bishops 
regained  their  influence  over  the  King's  mind,  and 
dianged  the  face  of  affairs.    After  this  the  discussion 
became  tart,  and  was  finally  reduced  by  the  King 
into  the  written  questions.   Whether  his  Majesty 
had  the  power  to  call  and  to  dissolve  an  Assembly, 
and  whether  he  could  exercise  the  veto   over  its 
enactments  ?     The  Covenanters  admitted  that  the 
Sling  had  the  undoubted  power  to  indict  any  As- 
sembly, where  and  when  in  his  wisdom  he  might 
think  convenient ;  but  they  also  affirmed  that  the 
Kirk  by  herself,  might  convene  and  enact  her  own 
constitutions  for  the  preservation  of  religion.     But 
moderate  and  constitutional  as  their  answer  was, 
they  added,  that  this  matter  was  indeed  proper  only 
for  the  Assembly  to  determine.    As  they  now  began 
to  suspect  that  Charles  merely  meant  to  amuse  them, 
in  expectation  of  a  reinforcement,  or  in  hopes  that 
the  Scots  would  soon  have  to  SbH  back  on  their 
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supplies,  they  gave  out  that  they  meant  either  to  briB^ 
the  treaty  to  a  conclusion,  or  to  moye  their  amij 
v?ithin  cannon-shot  of  the  royal  camp.  The  King 
prudently  preferred  the  first  alternatire,  and  ended 
the  treaty  by  a  pacification,  to  the  effect^  that 
Hamilton's  Declaration  made  to  the  Glasgow  As* 
sembly,  as  to  the  taking  away  of  the  Service  Book^ 
Book  of  Canons,  and  the  High  Commission,  be  con- 
firmed — that  the  Perth  Articles  be  dispensed  vnth 
— that  no  other  oaths  be  administered  to  ministert 
at  their  admission,  than  those  prescribed  by  Act  of 
Parliament — and  that  the  bishops  should,  from  timis 
to  time,  be  answerable  to  the  General  AssemUy* 
He  consented  that  a  new  Assembly  should  be  im* 
mediately  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  in  future'^it 
should  be  kept  once  a-year — that  a  Parliament 
should  thereafter  convene  to  ratify  whatever  might 
be  concluded  in  said  Assembly.  The  treaty  wma 
so  managed,  that  the  Glasgow  Assembly  was  never 
mentioned  with  approbation  or  disapprobation  on 
either  side. 

Both  parties  were  alike  glad  on  account  of  this 
pacification.  The  consciences  of  most  of  the  Cove^ 
nanters  of  the  best  note  had  always  been  restless  at 
the  idea  of  war,  and  especially  at  that  of  crossing 
the  Tweed  to  attack  the  King.  The  English  bor« 
daring  shires,  steril  by  nature,  had  already  been  so 
much  exhausted  by  the  royal  army,  that  provisions 
could  not  have  been  procured  for  a  few  nights ;  and 
the  hope  for  a  time  entertained  that  a  part  of  th0 
English  would  join  them,  had  died  away*  *  Qn^  the 


<olhiit*  handt  the  Kinged  army  had,  from  the  firak» 
heea  but  half  cordial  in  the  oauBe,  while  that  of 
hk  'Opponenta  was  nearly  desperate.  Charles  was 
told  that  the  sword  he  uras  wielding  was  brittle 
mttal,  and  loose  at  the  hilt ;  and  he  had  penetra*- 
lion  to  perceive  that  the  loss  of  a  battle  would 
PQt  only  endanger  the  loss  of  Scotlandi  but  ruin 
his  chance  of  success  in  England.  While^  theta, 
the  motives  of  the  rupture  remained  as  they 
psrere,  by  means  of  a  little  studied  ambiguity  and 
double  meaning,  both  in  the  Covenanters'  general 
demand,  and  in  the  King's  answer,  which  formed 
the  preliminaries  of  the  peace,  the  two  nations 
helped  themselves  out  of  their  perilous  situation. 
This  treaty  was  therefore,  as  if  by  mutual  con* 
sent,  founded  in  quick-sand,  and  acceded  nothing 
but  a  general  proposition^  which  neither  party 
could  deny,  and  which  left  them  both  exactly  in 
the  same  position  when  they  laid  down  their  arms 
as  when  they  took  them  up.  The  evil  day 
was  indeed  postponed,  but  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  a  definite 
explanation  respecting  the  occasion  of  the  breach 
must  be  gone  into.  The  King  accordingly  dis« 
banded  his  army  with  reluctance,  and  in  a  manner 
so  disobliging  to  his  followers,  that  few  of  them 
ever  again  ranked  themselves  under  his  banners. 
The  Scots  burnt  their  huts,  dismissed  their  troops, 
and  even  gave  up  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  but 
they  kept  their  officers  in  pay,  as  if  in  anticipation 
€if  again  requiring  their  services.    Thus  there  was 
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B  keen  cut  in  the  remark  made  lA  the  Engiiih 
paiiip»  that  the  Sootttth  bithopt  were  depoieA 
neither  bj  canon  lair^  nor  ciyiI  lawi  but  bj  Jhmm^ 
law^ 

.  Neither  party  were  confident  of  the  remits  of  thia 
treaty  being  permanent^  and  therefore  no  meaaureB 
Were  taken  to  make  them  so.  The  CorenanterSf  in 
their  deliberative  councib»  concerted  future  pliui^  for 
waging  the  war^  and  keeping  up  their  secret  ibtei^ 
course  with  the  English  malcontents*  The  nobles 
distrusted  their  sovereign^  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  were  as  ready  as  ever  to  forward  their 
share  of  the  work  in  hand  by  riot.  Guided  fay 
the  same  motives^  tiie  King  secretly  gained  over 
Montrose  to  his  interest^  and  even  mollified  Loudon 
and  others  of  the  party.  The  indiction  of  the  Gene* 
ral  Assembly  by  the  council  was  not  kept  at  the 
promised  time.  It  was  long  before  the  army  waa 
disbanded,  or  the  fleet  retired  from  the  Forth,  and, 
after  all,  strong  garrisons  were  left  in  Berwick  and 
Carlisle.  Charles  complained  openly  that  a  dis* 
honourable  use  had  been  made  by  the  Covenanters 
of  some  incidental  expressions  of  courtesy  which  he 
had  used  at  one  of  the  interviews  when  negotiating 
the  peace,  and  he  published  an  act  of  the  statei 
declaring  the  paper  printed  by  the  Covenanters,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  concessions  had  been  made 
to  them  by  the  King,  to  be  scandalous  and  fidseu 

While  these  little  acts  of  aggressive  hostilities 
were  passing  between  both  parties,  like  driftiagi 
before  a  deluge,  matters  were  made  wors^  by  As 
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undue  zeal  of  the  populace  of  Edinburgh.    When 
Hamilton  was  passing  along  the  streets  to  the  Castle^ 
he  was  assailed  with  such  reproaches  that  he  was 
forced,  in  order  to  prevent  a  tumult,  to  procure 
the  protection  of  some  of  the  Covenanting  Lords. 
Traquair  also  met  with  many  similar  insolences^  in 
one  of  which,  when  coming,  with  Lord  Kinnoul 
and  General  Ruthven,  from  the  Castle  through  the 
High  Street,  he  was  stoned  and  deprived  of  the 
white  staff  which  was  carried  by  his  servant  before 
his  coach.    When  complaint  was  made  of  this  to 
the  Town  Council,  all  the  reparation  they  offered 
was  to  bring,  my  Lord  Treasurer  another  white 
atafl^  thereby  rating,  says  De  Israeli,  the  affront 
put  on  the  King,  in  the  person  of  his  Treasurer,  at 
sixpence.    Lord  Loudon,  who  had  been  despatched 
to  the  King  to  excuse  these  outrages,  brought  back 
an  order  requiring  fourteen  of  the  leading  Cove- 
nanters to  repair  to  bis  Court  at  Berwick  to  consult 
with  him.    The  object  of  the  King,  in  this  instance, 
is  differently  represented  by  the  historians  of  the 
period.      Guthry  says  Charles    was    desirous   to 
arrange  matters  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
and  Parliament,   which   he   meant  to    attend  in 
person.     Burnet  admits  that  his  Majesty's   true 
reason  was  to  try  what  fair  treatment  might  effect. 
But  Balfour  intimates  that  this  conference  was  a 
trap  laid  for  the  chief  of  the  Covenanters,  and  that 
it  was  owing  to  a  kind  advertisement  from  some  of 
their  friends  at  Court  that  they  escaped  the  snare. 
This  last  view  of  Charles's  policy  is  rendered,  more 
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probable  by  the   tenor   of  the  pmate  wamtt| 
granted  at  this  time  by  his  Majesty  to  Hamihon^ 
in  which  he  not  only  authorizes,  but  requires  ih^ 
Marquis  to  use  all  the  means  he  could»  with  sudi  of 
the  Covenanters  as  come  to  Berwick,  to  ascertain 
their  intention  ;  and  he  was,  with  impunity,  to  usi^ 
for  this  purpose  that  language  for  which,  if  he  wwa 
called  to  account,  he  might  otherwise  suffer.*     Six 
only  of  those  requested,  (of  whom  Montrose  wai| 
one,)   therefore,   waited   on   his  Majesty,  but  lie 
refused  to  impart  his  pleasure  to  any  of  them  till 
the  whole  number  sent  for  were  present,  and  he 
commanded  an  express  to  be  despatched  for  them* 
When  it  was  known  at  Edinburgh  that  the  noUee 
already  sent  had  been  detained  by  the  King,  there 
was  at  first  nothing  but  fear  lest  they  had  been 
drawn  into  a  '*  hose  net/'    The  fate  of  Melville 
and  others,  in  the  former  reign,  was  remembered  s^. 
and  the  fact,  that  the  pacification  at  Berks  had  beeit 
negotiated  by  a  smaller  number,  was  not  overlooked^ 
But  these  gloomy  anticipations,  were  so  far  dissir 
pated,   on  the  part  of  the  Covenanters,  by  the 
unexpected  return  of  their  friends  from  Berwidct 
who  had  been  dismissed  on  a  promise  that  they 
should  go  back  to  Edinburgh  and  bring  up  the  rest 
with  them.     On  this,  Henderson  and  the  otheni 
who  had  been  required,  set  out  on  their  journey  tQ 
Berwick.    But  while  the  word  of  promise  was  thus 
kept  to  the  ear,  it  was  broken  to  the  sense.    A 
mob  intercepted  the  travellers,  on  the  morning  of 
their  pretended  departure,  at  the  Water  Qate^  an^ 
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d^rirtdihmiQftlieirhQnei.  Linditj  luid  Laudmi 
imM  alone  permitted  to  go  forwurd  that  thejr  mk[ht> 
affftran  apology  to  the  King.    Charles  affected  tp  bn 
lo  much  enraged  at  the  diatruet  with  which  tl|6  C^ye? 
aantert  had  t^mted  him  on  this  ocoaaipn»  that  instead 
of  coming  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  tl^e  Awembl)? 
and  Parliament  in  person*  be  set  off  for  London, 
Althoogh  Charles  could  not  but  feel  indignant  at 
tfM  distrust  of  the  Covenanters,  yet  their  refusal  to 
■Met  him  was  rather  a  pretence  than  a  motive  for 
hia  not  coming  to  Edinburgh*     Windebank  and 
Wentworth  were  both  alarmed  at  the  notion  qf 
their  King  exposing  himself  to  the  mercy  of  men 
who  looked  f*on  his  sacred  person  as  the  only 
impediment  to  the  republic  liberty  and  confusion 
which  they  have  designed  themselves.*'     Qn  the 
other  hand,  the  Covenanters  were  not  so  much 
^fraid  of  being  kidnapped  at  Berwick,  as  of  an 
attempt  which  would  be  made  to  gain  them  oyer 
to  the  King's  measures.     Hitherto,  all  attempts  to 
tame  their  wild  spirits  had  failed;    but,  on  this 
occasion,  Montrose  was  much  wrought  upon  by 
the  King.     Because  he  was  not  made  commander 
at  Dunse  Law,  he  remained  in  his  own  house  in  the 
north.      The  mutual  hatred   between    him    and 
Argyle,  as  it  warmed  the  one,  so  it  cooled  the 
other  in  the  cause  of  Presbytery.     As  Argyle  rose 
in  popularity,   Montrose  became  suspected ;    rch 
preaches  were  whispered  to  him  in  the  streets,  and 
one  morning  he  found  affixed  on  his  chamber  door, 
a  alip  of  paper,  with  the  words  written  pn  it, 
"  Invictus  MtrfOH  tWffiw  vinoiiur.'' 
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Vfhn  HxB  Amembly  met  on  MondKy^  tha  19Hi  ii# 
AugU8t»  Hend^cscm  preached  from  Acta,  di.  t.»  on 
Gamaliel^  adTice  ^<  to  mfrain  from  these  mem  •ii4 
to  let  thmn  alone ;  for  if  thehr  woik  be  of  men  H 
will  CGone  to  nought,  but  if  it  be  of  God  ye  caanol 
overthrow  it»  leet  hapljr  ye  be  found  even  to  figbl 
against  God.^  At  the  close  of  the  disoonxst  lie 
said  to  Traquair,  *^  We  beseech  your  gfrace  to  see 
that  Csesar  have  hip  own,  but  let  him  not  have  what 
is  due  to  God,  by  whom  kings  reign.  God  haUSk 
exalted  your  grace  to  many  high  places  within  theia 
few  years,  and  is  doing  so  more  especially  now.  Bt 
thankful,  then,  and  labour  to  exalt  Chr^s  thrpnit 
Some  are  exalted  like  Haman,  and  some  like  MoiN 
decaiy  and  I  pray  God  that  these  eminmit  parte 
with  which  he  has  endowed  you  may  be  used  arig|it« 
When  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,  they  gam 
all  the  silver  and  gold  they  carried  thence  for  tha 
building  of  the  tabernacle.  In  like  manner,  your 
grace  should  employ  all  your  parts  and  endowmenta 
for  building  up  the  Church  of  God.'^  l[!a  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  he  said,  ^*  Right  honoms 
able,  worshipful,  and  reverend,  go  on  in  your  zp^ 
constantly.  True  zeal  does  not  cool ;  the  longer 
it  bums  the  more  fervent  will  it  grow.  If  it  shall 
please  God  that  by  your  means  the  light  of  the 
gospel  shall  be  continued,  and  that  you  have  the 
honour  of  being  instruments  of  a  blessed  reforma* 
tion,  it  shall  be  useful  to  yourselves  and  yoof 
posterity;  but  let  your  zeal  always  be  tempered 
with  a  holy  moderation,  foe  zeal  is  a  good  servani 
but  a  bad  master — likf  a  ship  «nth  a  full  sail  and 
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mo  roddar*  We  hmre  nradi  need  of  QiriBtiaii  pm- 
denee^  fiir  ye  know  whst  adrmti^pes  some  hmTe 
ettempted  to  take  of  us  thk  wmj.  For  thk  reaKniy 
let  it  be  seen  to  the  world  diat  Fredbjrtery,  the 
garemment  we  contend  for  in  the  Churchy  can 
eombt  Terjr  wdi  with  monarchies  in  the  state,  and 
tiherebj  we  shall  gain  the  farour  of  onr  King,  and 
Ood  shall  get  the  glory.^ 

In  a  qieech  made  hj  Traquair,  he  acknowledged 
Us  inability  to  discharge  the  important  trust  ccmi* 
mitted  to  him.  He  cautioned  the  Assembly  against 
suspecting  the  King's  sincere  love,  to  religion  and 
the  good  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  against  heart- 
bnmingi  on  account  of  their  different  sentiments 
about  matters  of  discipline.  After  professing  his 
regard  for  Henderson's  abilities,  as  God  should 
save  him,  he,  according  to  his  instructions,  insisted 
that  Henderson  should  again  be  chosen  moderator. 
This  proposal  was  overruled  as  savouring  too  much 
of  the  constant  moderator, — the  first  step  by  which 
Episcopacy  had  in  the  late  times  been  introduced. 
And  by  none  was  the  motion  more  strenuously 
opposed  than  by  Henderson  himself.  Mr  D.  Dicker 
son  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Henderson  sat  at 
his  elbow  as  his  coadjutor.*  In  addressing  the 
Assembly,  the  new  moderator  incited  all  to  bless 
God  for  turning  the  King's  heart  in  their  favour, 
and  to  thank  the  King  for  his  goodness.  After 
giving  a  hearty  welcome  to  Traquair  as  the  King's 
Commissioner,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  house^ 
gave  thanks  to  Henderson  for  the  quick  under* 

s  G«tkrf,|i.e8. 
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standing*,  solid  judgment,  and  great  diligence  whiek 
he  had  displayed  as  their  late  moderator,  to  the 
acknowledged  conviction  even  of  his  enemies.  And^ 
in  conclusion,  he  urged  that  all  should  now  study 
how  to  remove  corruptions  and  grounds  of  differ^ 
ence,  how  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  the  Church,  and  that  their  door  should  be 
opened  to  every  penitent,  even  to  those  who 
deserved  worst  at  their  hands.  At  the  trial  of  the 
commissions,  Traquair  took  some  general  exceptions 
against  commissioners  being  chosen  by  a  Presby- 
tery in  whose  bounds  they  had  no  residence  at  the 
time,  which  were  set  aside  as  being  intended  to 
divert  the  Assembly  from  more  important  work. 
After  other  routine  business  regarding  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Court,  the  appointing  of  committees 
for  overtures,  bills,  and  references,  and  after  much 
private  business  as  to  the  translation  of  minis- 
ters, and  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  visit 
the  universities,  the  Assembly  took  up  the  more 
important  business  for  which  they  had  been  called. 
These  were,  Ist^  To  condemn  the  corruptions 
which  had  long  troubled  the  Church ;  2(f,  To  discuss 
the  report  of  censures  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
Episcopalian  ministers  for  errors,  immoralities,  i^nd 
contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  d(f.  To 
condemn  the  Large  Declaration,  or  manifesto  of  the 
King ;  and,  4/A,  To  renew  the  National  Covenant* 
The  chief  difficulty  which  all  parties  experienced 
in  discussing  the  first  point  was,  how  to  follow  a  plaoi 
which  should  include  both  a  condemnation  of  thefr 
past  evil9  and  a  justification  of  their  reformation 
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MUined  bj  tike  Glasgow  AmetMf^  and  yM  to 
Minplj  with  the  King^fe  injutiction^  that  no  meiltioii 
Aotdd  he  mndd  of  that  AmnMj^  AfW  a  prlTj 
dbaieraiiee  betvteeii  the  Commiarioner  and  thfe 
Mdfai^  memherti  it  was  arranged^  that  the  real 
efcnoaa  of  the  tormptiona  which  had  troubled  the 
Ghtardi*  and  their  iremedj,  should  bd  recapitulated 
M  if  finr  the  fitst  time  ;  and  that  the  reasons  for  the 
tbiidenination  of  fipiscopiicjy  And  the  constitution 
«f  Pkwbyterianismi  should  be  demdtistrated  anew. 
Tins  itras  according'ljr  done  at  length  hj  Henderson^ 
Bumsajr,  and  Loudoni  who  shew^  that  in  the 
Assemblies  1560^  1673^  1576,  1577,  and  1578, 
l^iscopacf  wak  still  under  eonsideration$  not 
iireetly  ds  to  the  office^  but  as  to  the  corruptioite. 
It  itrm  eomplained  that  the  bishops  assumed  to 
llMmselres  high  titles  of  dignity ;  that  they  intef- 
aleddlcid  with  ciril  offices )  that  they  confounded 
offices  eiril  and  ecclesiastical  i  that  they  assumed 
{M^eminence  over  their  brethren ;  atid  that  they 
bad  more  rents  than  was  proper  for  churchmen, 
which  they  employed  only  for  their  own  pomp.  Ih 
oonfirmation  that  Episcoplu^y  had  been  abolished 
and  Prdsbyteriatiism  established,  the  acts  of  Assem- 
bly were  read,  and  also  those  which  established  the 
B60k  of  Policy,  in  which  not  only  Episcopacy  is 
alylured,  but  pastors^  doctors,  elders,  and  deacons, 
are  declared  to  be  the  only  office-bearers  of  per- 
petual use  in  the  Churchy  When  the  discussion 
Wis  brought  up  to  the  year  1580^  Traquair  dedared^ 
Hurt  aa  his  difficulty  only  respected  their  constitu- 
Alm  before  that  time,  he  Uraa  new  fully  satisfied. 
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An  tet  w&B  ^^HfotB  clrttwn  u))  b]^  fk  MirihiitlMi 
iMiftted  by  Hetid(erBoii|  feoiideilittiii^  ill  bygOM 
JSpteebpal  ifttibratione^  and  pfeBcHbing^  femediAl 
i^Ainst  the  likd  in  time  toming^.  Td  thiB  ittpertittft 
Ibet  a  clause  was  iidded  by  Hendeirscm  totictfliii% 
Kirk  Sidssions^  Presbjrteries^  and  IVoViticial  AsiiMI- 
Uien,  in  the  following  Wor^:uii.«  Thai  t6t  th6 
I>resel-Tation  of  religion,  and  prev^ntitigp  of  iill  Mtk 
iMh  in  time  coming,  General  Assemblies,  r%bfly 
institute,  as  the  ptojier  and  eotnpetetit  judge  of  iSL 
taatters  ecclesiastical,  be  hereafter  kept  fBt^^fi  Mtd 
btketier,  prtp  te  nata^  as  occasion  and  necessity  HM^ 
require,  —  the  necessity  of  occasional  Assettiblfil 
being  first  remonstMte  to  his  Mi^eMy  by  hiimble 
Mpplication ;  as  also,  that  Kirk  Sessions,  iVelfbjf^ 
ieirfes^  and  Synodal  Assemblies,  be  constitute  ain 
observed  acc^ording  to  the  order  of  this  Kirh.^ 
Ilenderson  recommended  this  act  in  a  speech.  Jti 
toting,  Traquair  was  first  desi)red  to  give  his  Vtrfili. 
This  he  declined  till  the  roll  wai  called,  whett  his 
lltBtre  in  A  formal  written  consent,  and  subecfibaa 
the  premises  as  his  Majesty^s  Commissioner. 

The  Assembly  also  ordained  that  no  innotatioiii 
which  might  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Chnl^ch  and 
Inake  division,  should  be  proponed  till  the  Ibotilolk 
was  first  communicated  to  the  several  Synods 
Pmesbyteries,  and  Kirk  Sessions,  that  the  mallo^ 
might  be  approved  of  by  idl  at  home,  and  CommiiL 
sioners  mig^t  come  prepared  nnanimottsly  to  gliii 
dut  a  solid  determination  in  the  General  AsaemMjf'i 

Hieie  gftttifyiiig  restiltft  filled  every  besertwitt^Joy; 
Henderson,  <mm1  eif^flialiy  Ulto  %M  lUbisterB,  who 
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Ittd  felt  the  energy  of  the  Holy  SfHrit  accompMiyinlg^ 
ordinances  in  former  times,  and  had  contrasted  with 
it  the  awful  defection  which  afterwards  ensued, 
«ouUl  not  express  their  sense  of  the  present  happy 
•change  under  the  countenance  of  the  King,  other- 
wise than  hy  tears.  The  moderator  stirred  up  all  to 
he  grateful  to  God,  and  aflfectionate  to  the  King.* 
And  the  ministers  who  were  to  preach  next  morning, 
were  appointed  so  to  conduct  their  discourse,  tliat 
the  Lord  might  get  the  glory  of  what  he  had 
wrought  for  them  and  their  sovereign,  and  that  the 
instruments  he  had  employed  in  effecting  it  might 
get  their  due  praise. 

When  the  reports  of  the  Commissions  of  the  for- 
jner  Assembly  were  called  for,  and  when  an  appro- 
hation  of  the  depositions  which  had  been  inflicted 
"On  certain  of  the  Episcopal  delinquent  ministers 
was  moved,  a  hot  discussion  unexpectedly  ensued 
.between  Traquair  on  the  one  part,  and  Argyll 
JEU>thes,  Loudon,  and  Henderson,  on  the  other. 
Traquair  argued,  that,  in  condescension  to  their 
royal  sovereign,  all  parties  had  agreed  not  to  men- 
tion the  Assembly  of  Glasgow  ;  that  the  ministers, 
whose  processes  they  were  about  to  report,  had  only 
been  guilty  of  the  error  of  the  times,  in  declining 
that  Assembly,  which  they  did  by  his  Majesty's 
command }  and  that  they  had  deserted  their  flock 
inerely  because  the  want  of  their  stipend,  and  self- 
preservation  obliged  them  to  fly  to  England.  He 
saidp  that  many  of  them  were  now  supplicating  the 
Assembly  to  be  reponed  to  their  functions  j  and  he 

«  Weimr,  lUL  lift  «r  BaMftjT,  p.  il. 
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dedared  thai  unless  iheir  desire  "Was  inetaaily  com- 
plied withi  he  would  neither  consent  to,  nor  Iritnesi 
their  proceedings  in,  the  matter. 

In  reply,  it  was  argued^  that  the  Court  were 
careful,  above  all  things,  not  to  offsnd  the  Kin|f 
hf  requiring  any  formal  approbation,  on  hii 
part,  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly.  But  that,  iohile 
they  breathed^  they  would  not  pass  from  thai 
Assembly.  To  refuse  the  reports  of  these  com^ 
mittees  was  inconsistent  with  a  steady  adherence 
to  that  Assembly,  and  also  with  the  standing  acti 
of  the  Church,  which  require  every  Assembly  td 
take  the  report  of  those  who  have  been  on  formei^ 
committees.  The  ministers  sued  were  guilty  not 
only  of  what  his  grace  called  the  errors  of  the  times^ 
but  also  of  corruptions  in  doctrine,  and  viciousness 
in  life.  Henderson  argued,  that  neither  pover^ 
nor  fear  made  them  desert  their  flocks,  but  a  desire 
to  foment  others,  and  stir  up  more  trouble  to  thei^ 
brethren ;  and  he  asserted,  on  his  own  knowledge 
that  several  of  these  deserters  went  to  England 
with  full  purses,  while  others  of  them  staid  at  home 
unmolested. 

These  disputes,  which  were  long  and  stormy, 
ended  in  a  private  conference,  where  the  Assembly 
agreed  to  make  a  distinction  between  those  whoee 
faults  were  palpably  gross  in  life,  and  those  who 
having  merely  read  the  Liturgy  and  declined  the 
Glasgow  Assembly,  now  sought  to  be  restored.  In 
this  Traquair  acquiesced,  on  condition  that  his  con# 
sent  to  what  should  be  done  wa*  understood  only  •• 
to  the  ad  of  this^  and  not  ol  th>  foi»sip  jA^mihlf^ 


•10 

In  •tefrmity  «D  the  iietkdd  triim  lif  ihtt  Sjiwa 
if  Dbrt  witiL  thd  AmintMK^  Hcadtnoa  meved  the 
Aflsembly  to  frame  •  cgahiiioii  condeamatDrj  xd 
Ikt  crrtNTS  diarftd  014  and  dMriof  the  doctrine  of» 
the  Chdrcli  of  Soethnd,  i&  o{>itbeition  to  theii^ 
diet  none  might  efterwardt  pntend  ignohuM^  Tlid 
dl^kMtiott  of  ^hteM  minittevi  wm  tlien  agreed  to4 
But  it  wet  reeommended  to  Sjnods,  that  thote  1H10 
were  depdied  mereljr  for  Epiaet^cf  ahouldi  itpoh 
eridente  of  anbrniaBioo  to  die  eenatitutioa  of  the 
Ghvrchi  be  Ireinttated.  And^  aa  an  eemeat  of  theii^ 
iitieeritf  oti  thia  point,  the  Aaaenlbljr  iiiataatlf 
ebaelved  aeven  df  them  from  thbae  eenaurea,  and 
beaought  Traqnair  to  contribute  hi*  endeavoura  for 
Aeir  apeed^  aettlement  in  their  particular  idiargea^ 

Xbe  next  aubject  whibh  occuided  the  attention  of 
tiM  AaMmbly  w*a  the  book)  entitled  the  Large 
DeeUuntion,  whtdi  the  Court  puUished  in  rindieai* 
tiea  of  their  conduct.  Henderaon^  in  calling  the 
attention  df  the  Aatemblf  to  thia  matter^  said,  that 
it  waa  a  dishonour  to  the  King'a  nmjtety  to  be  ml^ 
e?er  each  inibject%  both  in  Church  and  State»  as  are 
described  in  the  book  ;  and  he  expressed  his  btriie^ 
that  it  waa  netthei^  written  bj  fecial  direction  from 
the  Kingt  nor  with  his  knowledge  of  its  partictilaie^ 
Zh^  condemned  the  book»  and  supplicated  the  King 
to  call  in  the  copies  of  it  which  had  been  dispersed* 

The  National  Corenani,  with  the  Confession  of 
Ikith»  M  first  sworn  in  1560»  with  the  bond  of  laal 
year  aiibjoined)  wai  next  renewed^  under  the  aanfctioa 
eftha  royal  aiithoritjrk  And  the  Aaaembly  jletitiotied 
th|i  ftity  ChMBil  M  teoiw  te  1$  the  foiaa  dT  att 
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idt,  «b  oblige  tU  his  MftiMj's  suljeeif  M  rabtbrilit 
it^  wbieh  Was  deiie  atoo^ng^j*  Thtqamr  ^Om 
lif  nedf  with  a  dedteaUoti  pre&zed )  and  he  pm> 
mised  that  the  first  thing  le  bb  dode  ia  Fbrliaihitt 
ahould  be  the  ratification  of  tiie  Goreiiaati  aiid  ef 
the  Aets  of  this  AsseiUblj^. 

After  ordainiilg  that  Session  Bookft  should  be 
annuaUjr  presented  to  the  Presbjrterjr^  and  thai  m 
unifoi^m  Catechism,  and  an  order  of  Familjr  Exerdiiii 
be  used  thiroughout  the  kingdom^  the  next  Assess^ 
Uf  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Aberdeeikt  in  Juljri 
1 640 )  and|  after  a  long  speech  from  the  modtfrato^ 
the  members  depaHedi  jojful  for  the  wcmders  Gmk 
had  dohe  foir  the  Chdrcbi  ill  settling  its  cohitttutiea 
IB  a  legal  wajri 

The  attentive  readelr  mAf  have  remarked  the 
points  laid  down  at  this  Ass^mbly^  in  reference  tf 
the  constitution  of  the  Court  Henderson's  itootmi 
to  draw  up  a  Confession  Of  the  doctrines  of  Mnr 
Churchi  and  the  overture  td  I^liaibenti  appoitittiig 
an  uniform  Catechista  to  be  framed  and  ufeed 
throughout  the  kingdom^  as  idso  an  ordei*  of  Famtlf 
Exercise^  are  deserving  of  notice.  The  pTovmioii 
made  bjr  Henderson  for  the  yearlj  stated  meetidgi 
of  the  General  Assemblf*  end  its  rbtifieatidn  bj  the 
Commissioner^  would  have  rendered  its  aiithof  asd 
this  Assembly  ever  memorable«  But  when  it  il 
remembered  that  this  Was  the  AbsemUy  which 
passed  the  first  Barrier  Act  of  our  Churbbi  ift 
importance  becomes  Mill  nnon  obvioi^  For  pti» 
vmiting  abuses  which  might  disturb  the  peoeb  of  4hi 
jChmrehi  this  AaiwtWat  ordiiliid  thai  m  imm^km 
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cftlisiiig  disturbuioe  should  be  proposed  till  thd 
motion  be  first  approved  of  at  home,  by  due  deli- 
Imration  in  the  several  Synods,  Presbyteries,  and 
Kirk«sessionSy  that  Commissioners  might  come  pre- 
pared imanimously  to  give  a  solid  determination  in 
the  General  Assembly.  This  act  originated  in  the 
liecessity  of  the  circumstances.  Even  in  the  purer 
Assemblies  of  the  earlier  times,  there  were  com- 
plaints that  important  matters  were  hurried  over 
by  a  few  men  of  activity  taking  too  much  on  them- 
selves. James  controlled  the  Church  by  packing 
the  Assemblies,  convening  them  in  the  e:ttreme 
north,  and  protracting  their  sederunts  beyond  all 
nasonable  bounds,  and  then  laying  hold  of  a  thin 
house  for  introducing  and  enacting  important  inno- 
vations. Whenever  the  Covenanters  secured  the 
yearly  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  they  fore- 
saw the  necessity  of  preventing  every  attempt  at 
unfur  or  rash  legislation.  By  the  Barrier  Act, 
which  has  ever  been  held  to  be  of  permanent  and 
indispensable  authority  in  the  Church,  every  law 
must  first  be  proposed  merely  as  an  overture,  read 
in  the  Assembly,  laid  on  the  table,  to  be  considered 
till  next  day,  and  then  sent  to  the  Presbyteries, 
where  the  whole  power  of  legislation  is,  by  our 
constitution,  vested.  The  power  of  Presbyteries  in 
these  matters  has,  accordingly,  always  been  held  as 
natural  or  inherent,  while  that  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  merely  acquired,  or  derived  from  the 
other.  To  this  day,  Presbyteries  have  not  conferred 
any  ultimate  power  of  enacting  or  abrogating  laws 
en  the  General  Assembly.    Although,  in  a  judicbl 
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capacity,  the  General  Assembly  is  the  court  of  last 
resort,  yet,  in  its  legislative,  it  occupies  merely  tbii: 
position  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  in  the  old  Scottish 
Parliament.  It  is  merely  our  great  committee  of  over- 
tures, to  prepare  and  report  acts  to  the  Fresbyteriea. 
The  General  Assembly  has  not  sat  very  easy  in 
this  position  of  subserviency  to  the  Presbyteries^ 
and  several  efforts  have  been  made  by  it,  in  wha| 
is  called  the  exercise  of  its  accustomed  powers,  to 
swamp  the  Presbyteries.  Many  of  the  *^  internal 
r^ulations,''  **  standing  orders,''  *'  interim  lawSy'^and 
'^  declaratory  enactments,'*  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Barrier  Act,  and  as  such  would  probably  be 
found,  on  any  question  of  antagonist  jurisdiction 
which  might  be  brought  before  the  civil  courts^ 
laws  to  those  only  who  chose  to  obey  them.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  drag  oeca^ 
sioned  by  the  Barrier  Act  was  formerly  too  heavy, 
when  the  consent  of  Kirk-sessions  was  required* 
After  the  Revolution,  therefore,  the  act  of  this 
Assembly  was  remodelled,  and  confined  only  to 
Presbyteries.  The  delay  occasioned  by  transmitting 
and  returning  overtures  seems  to  be  unavoidable  ; 
at  any  rate,  the  several  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil 
have  hitherto  failed.  Wherever  a  law  is  actually 
required,  and  likely  to  be  beneficial,  the  Fresby* 
teries  have  not  been  slack  to  consent.  * 

*  The  General  Aisemblj  1884  paned  ^  a  standini^  arder,**  apps* 
rently  in  contradiction  to  an  ettabliahed  law  of  tlio  Chnndiy  whAtk 
was  enacted  with  the  content  of  Preabyteriea.  Aeoor^ng  to  ovr 
constitation,  no  act  resciasory  can  hare  effect  unleta  it  firtt  be  trail** 
mitted  as  an  orertore  to  the  Pk«abyteriea»  and  eoBonrrod  in  hf  thant 
80  fiur  back  aa  the  year  1700,  aa  aal  was  paMai,  aa  tha  lifart  of  Ibt^ 
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The  inttruetioM  gima  to  Truquaiv  tliew  the 
qrifii  in  which  these  coQoeMoiui  were  made*    Tn^ 

CoBunittee  of  Orertoret  Uiereaiient»  "  probibiting  an^  diBobamify 
way  penon  to  pretome  to  print  anj  petitioD,  appeal,  reasona,  or 
aanr«E%  or  any  part  of  any  prooen  to  bo  broogbt  into  tbo  Qtaacal 
Afpeml^f t  or  f^y  otbfNr  Cbnrch  jndioatoi]^,  W^f^n^  \^J^  f\^^  ^ 
the  reapectiTe  jodicatoriea  before  whom  the  same  is  in  d^ndenoe.** 
Bat  tiie  Assembly  1884,  without  rescbding  this  act;  eDJoioed  that 
IMa  and  dafimoes»  tofsther  with  the  OTidenoe  addnoed,  or  when  a 
^fffi  oowinences  without  a  Iib4»  the  petitipi)»  or  citi{er  H^^^^^  f^^ 
and  the  answers  thereto,  with  fhe  sentences  of  the  inferior  eourtsj 
shall  be  printed.  They  also  ordered,  that  when  the  inferior  court 
skall  refisr  a  eanae  to  the  Assembly,  without  pvonounoittf  judfaMB^ 
t)|a  expense  ^piintii^[  shall  be  fiorne  )^  the  partiea  mutually,  )Mi4aB 
the  certification,  that  the  part^  refusing  tp  pay  his  sfiare  shall  b^  consi^ 
dered  as  haring  deserted  tiie  cause,  and  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  be 
hoard.  BeaolntioaatothoBameeAct,itistrue^hadbeea,intenaaof 
thf  i|ppoiptiii«;it  of  the  prerioP9  Assembly,  transfnitted  tp  the  aeTeta^ 
Presbyteries  of  the  Church,  but  these  were  nerer  approred  of  by  a  majo-; 
rity  of  them.  Ko  orerture  on  the  subject  was  erer  transmitted;  neither* 
of  eoB»e,  was  the  Report  of  tl^  Gommittte  of  Orertuiea  heard  ther^ 
auei|t  If,  then,  the  Pfpsbyterips  nerer  consented  to  the  resolotioi^  im^ 
fiurless  to  the  brerture,  which  neyer  was  transmitted,  the  General  As- 
sembly seem  to  hare  made  a  breach  in  our  ecclesisstical  constitution  by 
ooQirerting,  per  sakuok  such  resolutions  into  what  is  called  a  stani|ii% 
order  of  the  House.  Were  a  case  to  be  tried,  whether  would  the  old 
law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  with  the  sanction  of  Presby- 
teries, or  the  new  standing  order,  be  found  to  be  the  rule  ?  In  a 
qpestipB  of  antagoniat  jurisdiction  between  the  two  portiona  of  tbo 
Legislature,  what  court  would  judge  ?  Would  the  mere  change  of 
the  title  from  that  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  that  of  a 
standing  order  of  the  House,  affect  the  nature  of  the  law  itadf. 
Abpre  all,  is  it  safp  that  alteratiooa  which  may  thus  throw  a  ahieU 
orer  delinquencies,  by  opening  the  door,  in  cases  of  libel,  to  endless 
litigation,  not  only  in  the  General  Assembly,  but  in  the  Court  of 
Sesrion  and  Honae  of  Lords,  should  be  thus  enacted,  without  the  con- 
onrrence  of  Presbyteries,  in  tbo  thia  House,  and  the  hurry  of  the  laaft 
aesBion  of  one  of  the  busiest  Assemblies  of  modem  times?  Ho 
leaders  of  any  Assembly  oonld  be  more  distinguished  ibr  talents  and 
knowledge  of  Jaw  and  Ionia  than  tboae  of  the  profont  time  i  9»i  of 
thiiib  thi  imanatar  isc  the  Chiioh»  Bob«t  Bett.  Bef.  adfo^  ii 
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qiiw  wte  difected  to  nUov  i)M  liturfy  to  be 
prohibited,  but  not  w  being  supwetUlQttR.  1%e 
DUIOII99  end  even  Epiepopec]?,  might  be  abciliBbedt 
M  contmy  to  the  oonstitutiiui  of  the  Scottaeb 
Chureh,  but  not  ea  being  unlawftiL  The  fire 
Artiolee  pf  Perth  might  be  repealed,  but  not  a^lgnredt 
in  the  Confewion  of  Faith.  The  High  Cpmrniffdcm 
might  be  removed,  but  not  on  aimmnt  of  its  ille. 
galitjr.  The  olgect  of  the  Court,  in  clpgging  theif 
procedure  with  theee  reoenrationa,  wee  pot  iq  n^uch 
to  eave  the  King's  honour  ae  to  amuse  the  Cove* 
nanters  with  equivocations.  Traquair  was  told  tQ 
yield  every  thing  which  he  could  not  opntrol,  but 
to  give  his  assent  no  otherwise  to  the  interpvetation 
of  the  Covenant  than  might  stand  with  his  Majesty'f 
future  intentions.  At  the  dose  of  the  Assemblft 
he  was  to  protest  that,  in  case  any  thing  had  been 
condescended  upon,  in  his  master's  absentee,  pr^u? 
dicial  to  his  service,  the  King  was  to  be  hefu*d  for 
redress  thereof  in  bis  own  time  and  place.  In  tbf 
same  spirit  of  >'  refined  duplicity,^  a  letter  wai 
forwarded  by  the  King  to  the  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  assuring  him,  that  although  he  might  give 
way  for  the  present  to  that  which  might  be  preju^ 
dicial  both  to  the  Church  and  his  own  govern-^ 
ment,  yet  in  time  he  would  provide  a  remedy.    De 

one  of  the  most  eminent  These  remarks  refer  rather  to  the  manner 
of  enacting  this  law,  and  the  difficoltiet  it  may  oocasioB  if  not  re» 
enacted  with  oons^nt  of  PiMbjteriei^  than  to  the  w^ritt  of  it»  irUc|i 
dp  i|ot  come  in  the  wa^  of  01^  obserration^  The  fact  that  this  ttiiijjlh 
ing  order  was  adopted  on  a  day  when  it  appears  that  not  fewer  uan 
fifty  other  matters  were  disposed  of  in  idiottt  thirteea  htmn,  pMmi  tiU 

fonnght  of  Hendrnm  •t^  (<i«  hl«tikm  Is  44llm  tlM  B«ri"  A^ 
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discharged  the  biBhops  from  attending  the  ABsembtyt 
where  nothing  but  partiality  was  to  be  expected  ; 
but  he  enjoined  them  to  gire  in,  under  prote^ 
their  exceptions  against  both  the  Assembly  and 
Parliament.     By  this  perfidious  dexterity,  the  King 
imagined  that  he  had  left  himself  a  loop-hole  to 
escape  by,  even  after  Episcopacy  had  been  abolished 
both  in  the  Assembly  and  Parliament.     In  these 
circumstances,  Hamilton  had  the  audacity  to  remark^ 
that,  if  the  Covenanters  were  not  worse  than  devils^ 
they  would  be  satisfied.    But  the  result  proved  that 
this  cunning  plan  was  too  complicated  to  end  in 
any  thing  but  a  total  failure.     Traquair  sanctioned 
the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  as  simply  and  absolutely 
unlawful^  and  not  as  being  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Scottish  Church.     By  a  single  breath 
of  wind,  this  fine  web,  wrought  by  the  spiders  to 
entangle  the  Covenanters,  was  effectually  destroyed. 
This  blunder  was,  therefore,  to  be  rectified  in  the 
Parliament,  even  at  the  hazard  of  casting  all  loose 
by  discovering  future  intentions.  The  anxious  letter 
written  by  Charles  to  Traquair,  on  this  point,  ia 
well  known.*    But  as  the  following  has  hitherto 
never  been  published,  it  is  inserted  verbatim  from 
the  original  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  as  found  by  the  author  in  the  archives 
at  Traquair  House: — "  My  noble  Lord, — Your 
letter  of  the  27th  September  I  received  this  morning. 
There  was  in   it  so  many  several   particulars  of 
importance,  which  required  so  much  caution,  as  I 
did  not  adventure  to  return  an  answer  to  it,  but 

•  Printed  Bamef t^ltfemoin»  p.  158. 
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entreated  his  Majesty,  after  his  reading  thereof,  that 
himself  would  he  pleased  to  give  answer  to,  which 
he  hath  done,  delating  the  same  himself.  It  being 
so  full,  I  have  little  to  add  thereunto.  Only  I 
cannot  omit  to  tell  you  that  the  word  unlawful 
has  infinitely  distressed  his  Majesty^  as  you  will 
find  by  his  own,  and  you  will  do  well  to  think  how 
to  relieve  it.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  Parliament» 
if  it  come  to  one,  it  is  most  necessary,  as  I  formerly 
writ,  to  make  a  home  proposition.  You  cannot 
but  conceive  them,  I  nooght  (nothing)  formerly 
have  expressed  the  small  satisfaction  his  Majesty 
received  by  your  protestation  in  Assembly,  and  in 
your  allowing  the  Covenant  to  be  subscribed ;  but 
I  conceived  you  would  have  understood  me  whea 
I  advertised  that  you  would  carefully  keep  yourself 
to  your  instructions,  and  what  he  hath  since  com- 
manded you,  which  I  still  say  for  you  to  do.  I  can 
assure  you  his  Majesty  doth  neither  think  you  talk 
easie,  nor  yet  hath  he  received  any  information  of 
importance  but  from  yourself  since  employment. 
So  I  rest  your  Lo.  most  humble  servant, 
"  JVhitehalir  "  Hamilton.*'* 

*  Marked  on  the  back  by  Traquair  as  receiyed  Ootobery  1639. 

The  followiDg  letters  were  also  found  by  the  author  in  the 
charter-room  at  Traquair  House  :— 

Letter  from  James  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  to  the  Right  HonouraUa- 
the  Earl  of  Traquair,  his  Majesty's  Commissioner. 

"  Tho  I  have  nothing  to  ade  to  whatt  itt  heath  plesead  his  Blatii* 
himself  to  writt  i&  answer  of  yours  of  the  19,  yett  I  can  not  let  your 
servant  part  without  telling  you«  that  his  Matti.  is  infinitely  moTed 
with  the  extravagant  demands  of  our  sotjects,  nay,  mad  oonBtrimeo,' 

2d 
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HAw  hard  for  this  poor  King,  tliai,  in  a  {>6riod  of 
iiiell  importance  he   thonld  hare   received   but 


M  Uiait  itt  ynXi  be  naoitnriib  nol  onlf  §m  hh  Mrris  (at  lie  cen- 
eerethy)  bat  I  nj  for  your  own  mwetj,  to  be  carelbll  thmt  yoa  exceed 
molt  jam  uislnietioiit  to  doe  by  bis  letters,  for  tho  be  be  good  beyond 
JApTjirfiwaiie,  yiett  be  is  teniped  bj  thet  people  in  sbueb  i  ws j  as  hb 
eamndt  bat  repent  bins  of  wbat  be  batb  pnknted  tbem. 

^«(  I  did  not  retnme  answer  to  one  of  yonn^  tbo*  I  sbew  itt  to  bis 
XattL  wbo  conceiTed  tbere  was  hotbing  in  it  tbat  reqnyreil  solntion, 
iSir  In  my  last  did  I  uention  ane  tbing  of  Rozbnigb  and  Haddingw 
townees  jnmay  bidder,  beoanei^  bis  MattL  bad  formerly  signified  bis 
f  Isasnre  so  pnncttnally  to  yon  in  tbatt  particalsr»  Your  Lo.  Hnmbell 
8er?Mit  **  Hamilton.'* 

^  Mt  Kobil  Lord, 

*  Vben  I  was  gooing  to  denner,  yonr  serrant  deliyered  m^  jronhk 
I  wii  iM>t  now  gooe  about  to  answer  tbem,  yeitt  I  most  tell  yon,  bia 
Ifstti*  is  in  a  Lytil  pnsnl  wbat  to  don,  and  beatb  eommadd  ifcie  to 
tend  yon  word  tbat,  till  be  came  to  Loandoane,  be  can  not  retame 
j&OL more;  be  is  satisfied  witb  yourself  really,  and  I  bope  ye  will 
and  tbe  good  of  iit^  wbicb  I  wisb  as  mnoh  as  tbat  of  yoor  faitbfnll 
fivind,  ^  Hamilton* 

«  Newmarket.  18  MarchT 

(Indormd  on  back  by  Traqnur,)  «  Marcb  29,  I6d9.  IGT  0"' 

^  Tbe  president  is  delayed  lykwis  for  bis  dispatcb  till  tbe  King 
comea  to  London.  Remember  me  to  Rozbargb,  and  I  tbank  bim 
Ibr  bis  letter." 

**  Mt  Lord, 

^  Yonr  Lo.  of  the  10  Angnst,  1  receTed  upone  the  14  \  tbere  ar 
not  many  particulars  in  itt  which  requireth  answere,  and  you  knoe  I 
Iquyc  to  wryt  no  more  then  I  must  nieds. 

^  kher  his  Bfatti.  had  red  itt,  and  considered  your  instmctioanes, 
M  oomanded  me  to  Lett  you  Knoe  thatt  for  his  Assenting  to  the 
makeng  that  yearly  generall  assemblies  shall  be  keeppt,  he  conceavetb 
k  win  be  ittfinitly  to  bis  prejudis.  I  need  not  resett  the  rssooAes, 
lliey  are  weill  annfe  knoen  to  yon,  tberfor  yon  are  to  aroyd  the  diq»nt 
tjom,  oaa,  wbicb  bis  MattL  bopetii  yon  may  doe^  seeing  at  berwiek 
llirM  ooaisiifti  wfwb  dsbett  m  tbnl  |ioittt»  yonir  liii«  poweir  Ift 
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))artial  information  from  only  one  individuali  And 
that  even  he  did  not  talk  easy  I 

indict  a  new  on  (one)  witbin  the  yeire;  butt  if  thatt  will  not  giye 
satisfkctiown,  yod  are  by  no  meanes  to  give  yodr  assent  to  ante  thiich 
act,  nor  to  ratifie  the  same  in  parllatdent.  The  anikill  in  yo'ilr 
instructiownes  which  allowest  that  the  Co?enatt,  1580,  shall  be  sub* 
tcrybed,  you  must  have  a  spcceall  cayre  how  you  proceed  tberin  thatt 
the  bande  be  the  same  which  was  in  King  James's  tyme,  and  that  y6tt 
giye  your  assent  no  other  maner  to  the  intferpretatiowne  therof  then 
may  stand  with  his  Mattis.  future  intentions,  and  before  your  ratifing 
the  same  in  parll.  you  ar  particukrly  to  advertis  his  Matti.  ther 
Anent.  this  is  of  all  the  most  important  poyht,  and  therefor  esj^eci^ll^ 
noomended  to  you  as  thatt  which  may  make  or  Mare  hereafter. 

**  his  Matti.  has  comanded  me  farther  to  Lett  yon  Knoe  that  be 
win  grant  no  wards,  nather  of  Manage  nor  Lands,  without  first  cob- 
suiting  you,  and  yon  are  to  Knoe  the  groundes  ihentioned  in  m^ 
former  lettar  to  all  such  Coyenanters  at  shall  hapen  to  be  in  that 
condition. 

<*  his  MattL  aproufes  of  your  resolution  concerning  Rntben ;  for 
tortanly  his  soune  will  be  no  fitt  man  to  be  capten  of  the  Gtstell,  noir 
himself,  I  fear,  to  stay  long  in  itt 

**  if  Sir  John  hay  come  not,  his  place  must  be  snpleyed  by  ana 
deputy,  but  it  matters  not  much  how  mannie  informalytyes  or  iUe- 
gftlityes  be  in  your  preceedings,  so  itt  causes  not  ane  rnptnre.  Ail 
for  the  biiles  given  in  against  Westnisbet,  you  are  to  grant  him  all 
the  lawful  favour  that  you  can,  and  so  all  shuch  others  as  you  knoe 
heath  suffered  for  their  zeal  to  his  Mathies.  service.  Mester  Ma^ 
of  the  bed  chamber  sent  me  a  letter  from  the  Goncervaator,  and  ane 
Pryntid  Booke,  intitled  Short  Treatise  of  Politic  Power,  and  of  the 
true  obedience  which  subjects  give  to  Kings  and  other  civil  magis- 
trates. He  shoeth  thatt  ther  went  manie  of  them  home  in  ane  hoyo 
belonging  to  James  Barnes  of  Edinburgh,  which  broght  amunition  in 
hir.  You  shall  do  weill  to  inquere  after  him,  that  when  the  Parla- 
meot  is  ended,  that  there  may  be  a  course  taken  with  him  that 
broght  home,  and  those  other  that  have  opened  that  damnable  booke. 
Whatsoever  the  Covenanters  may  give  out  of  their  intriligehce  from 
ingland,  believe  me  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  to  neceasitato 
his  Matti.  to  ane  parlament  before  he  think  fitt  himself  to  calL  Thia 
is  all  I  have  to  say,  but  I  am  your  Lo.  faithfiiU  aearvant,  Hamiltoii. 
W^rUiaIl»  tfa^  16  Aognat,  it  1 1  ot3oko  monL" 
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Matters  were  better  managed,  for  the  interest  of 
the  Court,  by  Traquair  in  the  Parliament  than  in 
the  Assembly.  At  the  opening  of  it,  Henderson 
preached  concerning  the  end,  duty,  and  usefulness 
of  magistrates.  His  text  was,  ^'  I  exhort  therefore, 
that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions, 
and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ;  for 
kTngs,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority ;  that  we 
may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty  j  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God  our  Saviour/^  The  first  step  proposed 
by  the  Parliament  was  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Articles  to  those  of  a  Committee  of 
Laymen,  without  that  n^ative  on  debate  which 
had  hitherto  destroyed  their  independence.  They 
also  prepared  an  act  to  ratify  all  that  passed  in  the 
late  Assembly.  Traquair,  conscious  that  in  the 
Assembly  he  had  yielded  too  much,  and  aware  of 
what  would  happen,  checked  the  whole  by  pro- 
roguing the  Parliament  nine  different  times  in  about 
ten  weeks.  Sorrowful  for  his  haying  condemned 
Episcopacy,  and  renewed  the  Covenant,  he  took 
measures  with  the  Privy  Council  to  get  their 
former  acts  concurring  with  him  in  these  matters 
altered,  and  that  part  of  them  cancelled  which  pro- 
mised the  ratification  of  these  two  solemn  deeds  in 
Parliament.  After  waiting  with  much  patience,  so 
long  as  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  King  only 
meant  to  amuse  them,  the  Earls  of  Dunfermline  and 
Loudon  were  sent  to  implore  the  King  in  person 
to  allow  the  Parliament  to  proceed ;  but  they  were 
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discharged  from  coming  within  a  mile  of  his 
Majesty.  New  instructions  were  despatched  to 
Traquair  again  to  prorogue  Parliament  to  the  2d 
of  June ;  and  the  private  concessions  made  to 
the  Scots  at  the  Berks,  in  which  they  confided, 
were  openly  impugned,  and  publicly  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  The  Estates  publicly  de- 
clared the  conduct  of  the  King  to  be  contrary  to 
the  laws,  liberties,  and  constant  practice  of  this  free 
kingdom,  and  also  a  violation  of  the  late  treaty  of 
peace ;  and  they  took  God  and  man  to  witness, 
that  they  were  free  of  the  consequences  in  adopting 
whatever  course  might  best  secure  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  Kirk  and  kingdom. 

The  Committee  of  Estates  sent  a  supplication  to 
the  King,  asking  liberty  and  a  protection  for  com- 
missioners  to  repair  to  him  to  state  their  grievances, 
both  of  which  were  granted.  On  the  faith  of  this» 
19th  January,  1640,  Loudon  and  others  went  to 
Court  a  second  time.  That  the  royal  army  might 
have  time  to  be  got  in  readiness  on  the  20th  of 
February,  they  were  allowed  to  kiss  the  King^s 
hand ;  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  they  obtained  an 
audience,  and  Loudon  spoke  with  great  freedom. 
They  again  met  on  the  11th  of  March,  when 
another  discussion  ensued.  On  the  20th  March, 
twenty-five  objections  were  offered  by  the  Court  j 
these  were  answered  on  the  23d.  As  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  farce  —  for  the  object  of  it 
was  merely  to  gain  time  till  the  royal  army  was 
got  ready — the  Scottish  commissioners,  in  defiance 
of  their   protection^    were    taken  into  custody. 
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{4pu4pn  WIMI  seM  to  ^)l^  Tpweri  oi|  n^ponii^  pf  )ii| 
having  Hgned  Oi«  wqU  knpwo  letter  to  thq  ^ing 
df  Fntnce  fpr  hw  Awistimc^y  and  orderQ(l»  witl^put 
tirial,  and  on  the  King'a  owif  letter,  for  ^eontion 
pn  the  following  morning,  as  being  gnilty  of  high 
traaton  in  corresponding  with  a  foreign  potentata 
against  hie  Sorereign'^  interest*  Fortunately*  tha 
liantanant  of  the  Tower  and  the  Marqnia  pf 
Hamilton  made  their  way  with  difl^cnlty  to  tha 
King,  then  in  bed.  Althongh  for  a  time  he  met 
fdl  their  aignments  with  the  stern  declaration,  ^<  l^y 
(vodi  the  warrant  shall  be  executed  T'  in  the  end 
ha  tore  it  to  pieces.  But  XA>udon  was  not  liberated 
till  the  38th  of  June. 

From  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Court,  it  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  King's  determination 
to  subdue  the  Scots  by  arms,  was  confirmed  instead 
pf  being  corrected*  Although  he  had  many  pretexts 
for  renewing  the  war,  the  chief  motive  was  the 
re-establishment  of  Episcopacy.  As  the  quarrel 
was  entirely  theological,  the  whole  dispute,  says 
Rapin»*  between  Charles  and  the  Scots,  was  re- 
duced to  this.  Whether  James  and  Charles  had 
ppwer  to  alter  the  goyernment  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
]^irk  itself  ?  and  whether  the  Scots  might  demand 
the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  established  upon  the 
ruins  of  Presbytery,  on  pretence  of  the  artifices 
practised  by  the  Court  to  get  these  acts  passed? 
Nay,  even  Hume  says,t  that  the  war  was  renewed 

'tV«t.a.^«M.  t  V«i. Ti, p. tIK 
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great  adrantages  on  tht  part  of  the  PoTenas* 
tars.  Charles  should  have  submitted  to  eyer|) 
tolerable  condition  demanded  by  the  Assembly  and 
Parliament ;  and  he  should  not  have  recommenced 
hostilities,  but  on  account  of  such  enormous  and 
unexpected  pretentions,  as  would  have  justified  his 
cause,  if  possible,  to  the  whole  English  nation* 
Certainly  the  conduct  of  the  Covenanters  waa 
beyond  all  praise,  so  long  as  they  defended  with 
diligence  and  courage  the  new  constitution  of 
Presbytery,  which  the  King,  through  his  commis- 
sioner, had  so  lately  ratified.  From  that  moment^ 
to  all  appearance,  every  thing  seemed  to  be  in  a  &if 
train  for  the  peaceful  and  permanent  establishment 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  All  that  the  Covenan* 
ters  had  asked,  had  been  granted  and  sanctioned  bj 
royal  authority  in  the  person  of  the  Commissioner  ) 
and  it  might  have  well  been  inferred,  that  the 
troubles  in  Scotland  were  ended.  Well  would  it 
have  been  fof  both  parties  if  it  had  been  so ;  but  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  armies  are  again 
in  the  field  in  six  months. 

Traquair-s  conduct  since  the  meeting  of  the  last 
Assembly  goes  to  account  for  this  unfortunate  issue ; 
on  the  one  part,  in  as  far  as  he  resiled  from  the 
charter  he  had  granted,  and  thereby  forced,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  Covenanters  to  defend  ihmr 
rights  by  the  sword.  But  the  conduct  of  the  Cove- 
nanters comes  now  to  be  more  questionable  than  it 
has  hitherto  been.    The  st^te  of  pt^rties  la  ^ngliKi^^ 

¥^  Sl(^tlfK|id  |)9gaqi  |ron»  fjfm\  ^  pmdt  to 
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manifest  prominent  effects  in  both  nations.  The 
Rerolutton,  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  brewing 
in .  England,  was  now  fast  working  to  an  open 
mpture.  Charles  had  never  met  his  Parliament  for 
a  period  of  twelve  years.  He  felt  disgusted  that, 
from  a  growing  spirit  of  liberty,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  more  disposed  to  invade  his  prero- 
gatives than  to  grant  him  the  necessary  supplies. 
His  irr^ular  levies  of  money,  tonnage,  poundage, 
and  ship  money — ^the  severities  of  the  Star  Chamber 
and  High  Commission  Courts,  in  imposing  fines, 
setting  Puritans  in  the  pillory,  cutting  off  their  ears, 
and  imprisoning  them  for  life — and  the  trial  of 
Hampden, — induced  the  general  apprehension  that 
Land,  Strafford,  and  Hamilton,  were  endeavouring 
to  raise  the  authority  of  the  King  on  the  ruins  of 
the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  land.  From  the 
general  resemblance  in  the  complaints  of  the  two 
nations,  the  impression  in  England  became  preva- 
lent, that  the  Scots  were  driven  by  oppression  into 
violent  counsels.  The  English  malcontents,  there- 
fore, deemed  the  Covenanters  their  best  friends, 
and  hoped,  by  their  assistance,  to  recover  tbeir 
own  liberties.  When,  says  Lord  Nugent,  the  Earls 
of  Dunfermline  and  Loudon  were  in  London, 
they  were  resorted  to  by  Hampden,  Pym,  Bed- 
ford, Holland,  and  others,  and  pressed  with  great 
vehemence  to  engage  in  the  new  war.^     Wodrow 

•  See  the  Qnarterl/  Review,  No.  94,  p.  489,  Lord  Nogent'e 
Memoin  of  Hampden,  Political  Poema  of  the  day,  and  other  autho- 
Mm  referred  to  bj  the  reriewer.    Bnmet  aay^  ^  That  the  reader 
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states,  that  the  first  intention,  on  the  part  of 
the  Scotch,  of  applying  for  assistance,  seems  ta 
have  been  about  the  time  when  the  French  letter 
was  written.  In  this  way,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
commotions  which  arose  in  Scotland,  a  country 
more  turbulent  and  less  disposed  to  obedience, 
raised  the  storm  in  England  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  about  this  period,  the  Covenanters  most 
unfortunately  became  involved  in  the  fate  of  the  Eng- 
lish malcontents.  The  result  shewed  that  the  safer 
policy  would  have  been  for  the  Covenanters  to  have 
stood  alone,  and  not  to  have  forced  upon  others 

may  not  be  wholly  in  the  dark  about  the  grounds  of  this  confidence 
the  Coyenanters  had,  I  shall  set  down  what  I  had  from  some  person 
of  great  honour  who  were  folly  informed  about  it.  When  the  Earls 
of  Dunfermline  and  Loudon  came  to  London,  a  person  of  qualiQr  of 
the  English  nation,  whose  name  is  suppressed  because  of  the  infiuoy 
of  the  action,  came  to  them,  and,  with  great  yehemenoe,  pressed  them 
to  engage  in  a  new  war,  and,  among  other  motiyesy  brought  thorn 
engagements  in  writing  from  most  of  the  greatest  peers  of  England^ 
to  join  with  them  and  assist,  them  when  they  should  come  into  Eng- 
land with  their  army.  This  did  much  animate  them,  for  they  had  sot 
the  least  doubt  of  the  papers  brought  them.  Bat  all  this  was  dia* 
coyered  at  the  treaty  of  Rippon  to  haye  been  a  base  forgery.*—* 
Memoirs,  p.  165.  In  the  beginning  of  Bfay,  1640,  the  Lord  Brook 
being  suspected  of  holding  intelligence  with  the  Scots,  his  study, 
cabinet,  and  packets,  were  searched  for  letters  and  other  papers*  but 
nothing  found.  Steyenson's  History,  yoL  iii.  p.  852.  Whitelocke  says^ 
that  in  1634,  the  discontented  party  in  Scotland  had  intelligence  of 
the  discontents  in  England,  and  that  the  Cardinal  Richlieu  sent  his 
agents  to  foment  the  discontents  in  both  kingdoms,  who  met  with 
matters  and  persons  rery  apt  to  be  kindled.  Memoir,  p.  24.  Again, 
p.  30.  he  says,  "  I  wanted  not  solicitations  on  the  behalf  of  the  Coye- 
nanters,  but  I  persuaded  my  friends  not  to  foment  these  growing 
public  differences,  nor  to  be  any  means  of  encoumging  a  l^reign. 
nation,  proud  and  subtle,  .against  our  natural  prince,  and  feared  great 
evil  consequences  thereof." 


m  urn 

VM  ^ey  HieoMelyM  mM  so  unnrilling  to  reoeiTe 
<r!^a  religion  «t  tlia  poiqt  of  the  fmyonet, 

{il  tbif  ttftfe  of  mattariy  Charles^  being!  without 
Innd^  to  taite  an  anQir,  hftd  no  other  resource  than 
tQ  fnimmon  ft  Parliament,  cruel  and  intractable  as 
it  might  turii  oat  to  be.  He  laid  the  letter  of  the 
SeHttidi  iiobleci  to  the  King  of  France  before  the 
iioiipe,  as  his  veason  for  going  to  war.  He  made 
ai|  urgent  demand  on  them  for  immediate  supplies, 
ftnd  promised  to  assemble  them  the  following  winter 
Ipff  ir^dreis  of  grievances.  But  the  CJommons  waived 
tb«  King's  complaint  against  his  Scottish  subjects, 
and  ^Iso  his  application  for  moi^ey,  until  a  Iqng  list 
9f  griey^QGSi  rffarding  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
the  property  of  the  subject,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Chnrch,  should  be  adjusted.  Looking  on  this  del^y  as 
hfivng  eqwiyalent  to  a  denial,  and  afraid  of  an  address 
from  the  House  of  Commons  for  making  peace  with 
the  Cpvenan^rs,  the  Kfng  abruptly  di^olv^d  the 
^^rlii^ment.  In  this  extreme  difficulty  for  money, 
the  clergy  advanced  £800,000,  and  from  other 
sources  he  raised  f^  sum  which  enablied  him  to 
ii{S4^h  an  army  of  twenty^ne  thousand  men  into 
the  field.  Then,  indeed,  did  Hamilton  yenture  to 
tel|  the  Covenanters,  in  the  words  of  an  pl4  prp* 
TSrbf  to  ^^  beware  that  their  stout  hearts  make  not 
their  heads  dry  a  gutter/' 

Rothes  mi4  Lindsay,  bro(her-jn4aw  |;o  Hamiltofi, 
ifl  vain  used  every  healing  measure  i  and  Henderson 
and  his  brethren  in  Edinburgh,  **  who  were  placed 
in  the  highest  watch-tower  oif  (Jn^  iMngtoi'"  mh 
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cording  to  their  instructions  from  the  6ominittee  of 
Estates,  g^ve  warning  of  the  approaching  danger, 
and  appointed  fitsts,  to  avert  it,  ibr  the  lOth  and 
Ifth  aays'  of  April,  1640.  Sterenson  conjectures, 
that  the  Scots  were,  from  this  date,  at  g[reat  painir 
to  spread  printed  remonstrances  and  information^ 
detailing  the  reasons  for  again  going  to  war,  among 
their  friends  in  England;  and  he  says  that  it  h 
believed,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the 
assertion  of  enemies,  that  the  nobility  and  chief 
gentry  had  private  concerts  bow  to  repel  the  stroke^ 
when  it  should  come,  and  probably  they  sent  to 
their  friends  over  sea  for  arms  and  ammunition. 
But,  according  to  Rushworth,  it  was  the  beginning 
of  June  before  the  Covenanters  began  avowedly  to 
look  to  themselves.*     And  Baillie  says,  that  ther 


f  Oa  the  13th  of  Jane,  l4ord  Conway,  Deputy-General,  wrote  ffom 
Newcastle  to  Land,  that  the  Scotch  preparationg  were  not  snch  m 
might  be  mach  fnired  at  jet  SteveiMon,  toL  iii  p.  $5^ ;  Bi^iiiyiiai. 
X.  p.  435;  Ruihworth,  yql.  iij*  pp.  U9d— )1$|0.  iUiO|^  this  I^rif4f 
when  discontent  was  infinitej  certain  youpg  gentleman  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Field  were  at  a  meeting  in  a  tayem  drinking  a  health,  of  whkli 
the  waiter  informed  Land  that  it  was  a  health  to  hit  cpnfoeion,  wbtiw^ 
upqn  his  grace  procured  #  warrant  «gaii|st  thef^u  Pors^tt  qn  Mo( 
asked  to  stand  their  friend,  inquired  where  the  drawer  stood  wh^fi 
he  heard  the  health  drank.  They  replied,  at  the  door  going  ont  of 
the  roiim.  **  Tmh,''  said  the  Bari,  f*  the  drawer  wa9  mistakfii;  fm 
drank  a  health  to  the  qonfnsioii  of  thfl  iVrcl^hishpp  pf  Qpterbf{^^ 
foes,  and  h^  heard  the  first  part  of  your  words,  and  was  gouQ  httfore 
he  heard  the  latter  words."  With  this  hint,  Dorset  adrised  them  to 
Ofifry  tb^msf lyes  with  hswUity  $ni  riispeGt  tp  U^i  whtg  thfgr  iriM 
9aU^4  h^fQre  the  |Linf  afi4  hin  Qpw^ml  If)  tj)|f  WV  Aftjr  ^ 
received  a  reproof  and  admonition.  These  got  better  off  Asa  mr 
Aiehjr  Armsiroaf. 
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x^eBolved    not  to  stir  until   authorized   by  tbeir 
Parliament. 

When  the  Parliament  met,  2d  June»  1640,  and 
was  fenced,  Lords  Elphiston  and  Napier,  the  Justice 
Clerk,  and  the  King's  Advocate,  stepped  up  to  the 
throne  with  a  commission  from  the  King  for  another 
prorogation.     At  this  critical  moment,  Elphiston 
and  Napier  began  to  doubt  their  power  of  giving 
efiect  to  their  commission  in  the  absence  of  Tra- 
quair.     After  some  hesitation,  they  refused  to  act, 
and  the  other  two  could  not  act  without  them. 
By  this  blunder,  or  perhaps  premeditated  artifice, 
the  design  of  the  Court  was  defeated  without  a 
remedy.     The  members,  having  been  at  first  sum- 
moned by  the  King  and  adjourned  to  this  day,  at 
once  voted  themselves  a  lawful  Parliament,  made 
choice  of  a  president,  and  proceeded  to  business. 
Bent  upon  establishing  the  privileges  of  the  people, 
and  guarding  against  the  artifices  by  which,  for 
forty  years,  they  had  been  controlled,  a  number  of 
acts  were  passed  tending  to  lessen  the  King's  pre- 
rogative.   They  rescinded  the  former  laws  in  favour 
of  bishops,  and  declared  that  subsequent  Parliaments 
should  consist  only  of  nobles,  barons,  and  burgesses. 
The  several  acts  of  the  late  Assembly  were  ratified, 
and  Presbyteries  were  ordered  to  plant  ministers, 
with  consent  of  the  parishioners,  in  all  places  which 
have  been  six  months  unprovided  for.     They  or- 
dained the  estates  to  put  themselves  in  readiness 
for  a  lawful  defence,  and  they  appointed  a  committee 
of  their  number  for  raising  money  and  managing 
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.the  afiiurs  of  the  army — the  one  half  to  be  with 
the  army,  and  the  other  at  Edinburgh.  And,  finally, 
the  whole  lieges  were  ordained  to  subscribe  a  bond 
for  defending  the  constitution  and  the  acts  of  the 
present  session  of  Parliament,  At  the  close  of  this 
memorable  convention,  they  professed  their  loyalty, 
declared  that  they  were  seeking  only  the  establish- 
ment of  religion  and  liberty,  and  that  if  they  did 
not  obtain  these,  they  would  provide  for  their  own 
safety.  A  fourth  part  of  the  able  bodied  men  were 
raised  in  every  parish,  and  officers,  generals,  and 
subalterns,  were  named.  Estates  were  valued,  renta 
collected,  and  bonds  granted  for  large  sums  of 
borrowed  money.  Such  was  the  general  zeal 
kindled  by  the  clergy,  by  their  pens  and  from  the 
pulpit,  that  the  ladies  brought  into  the  public  fund 
their  plate,  jewels,  and  rings,  and  also  supplied  the 
army  with  cloth  for  tents.  In  a  word,  the  zeal  ef 
all  was  such,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Scots  was 
likened  by  the  Royalists  to  that  of  the  Israelites 
with  the  golden  calf.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  active  preparations  for  war, 
the  General  Assembly  met  at  Aberdeen,  on  the 
28th  July.  No  Commissioner  appeared  from  the 
King,  but  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  business  in 
virtue  of  their  own  intrinsic  powers.  Henderson 
was  not  present,  as  he  was  occupied  about  more 

*  Volaatary  oontributioiui  were  collected  in  every  parish.  Id  thtt 
of  Stranraer,  £26^  Ss.  sterling  was  contributed,  and  £lS^'14f. 
advanced  by  a  devout  widow.  If  this  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  d  a 
small  but  well-affected  parish,  the  amount  of  the  whole  of  Scotland 
must  have  been  enormous. 


ittiporttnt  niittfarrtii  fidinburglu  Thb  acts  of  this 
Aimaihly  Vere  neither  numerous  nor  important; 
jBoTeral  6f  thbm  related  to  the  demolition  of  idola* 
troiis  monumhnts  and  HM  suppression  of  charmers 
add  of  witches;  .  The  Court  wis  also  occupied  for 
a  time  in  reprobating  the  adherence  to  Episoopacf 
^  the  Aberdeen  doctors^  and  in  cbnsideKng  the 
report  of  the  visiters  to  that  unirersity.  Bfedllie 
states^  that  Hendersofa  was  much  missed  oh  this 
ocoasion^  and  that,  in  consequence  of  his  absenbet 
and  the  want  of  dexterity  and  weight  in  Ramsajr^ 
who  was  chosen  moderator,  there  was  much  tiimiiU 
tuous  disorder,  which  kindled  a  fire  in  the  Chorbh^ 
the  embers  of  which  burnt  for  a  long  time*  The 
great  subject  of  cohtrdrersjr  was  an  act  passed 
against  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  IVesbyterian 
Church,  similar  to  that  of  the  Independents  in 
£ngland.  Henderson  bore  an  active  hand  in 
extinguishii^  this  heresy  for  the  time,  but  his 
conduct  in  that  instance  was  stigmatized  by  some 
as  impolitic  and  unchristian,  as  it  tended,  by  perse- 
cution, to  convert  religion  into  a  source  of  misery 
and  corruption.  During  the  rigid  domination  of 
Episcopacy,  some  of  the  strict  Presbyterians  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  in 
Edinburgh,  held  private  conferences  for  prayer, 
reading  thb  Scriptures,  and  mutual  exhortation. 
A  number  of  Scotchmen  who  had  settled  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  met  in  private  social  parties,  when 
they  were  perseohtod  by  the  bishops  to  use  the 
Liturgy,   and    wh^^their  own   ministers  were 
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Banishedi  In  ooniw  of  fimei  *ir  mikflM  it  tllMi 
Scots  Irish  Pr^^teriaiift  madi  fap  ihiir  ftibd  M 
eifaigrate  to  New  Efaglftnd^  «tid  iii  that  wtr^  tntt:^ 
induced  to  adopt  dit  discijplinb  is^f  %\»  Ind^Nmdtohttl 
^htch  prevailed  much  m  that  colbitf.  Somis  of  ttMl 
fdllb vers  of  Brown^  tbe  champidn  of  tbb  IndepM^^ 
dents^  insinuated  themselvto  into  thMr  sottetfi  ttltl 
confirbed  them  in  theii*  tenets; 

While  the  seeds  of  Independehejr  had  bben  tirili 
sown  in  Irelfind^  iEind  the  sbil  prepared  for  thlim  ib 
Scotland^  most  of  those  who  meaht  to  hatis  MU 
grbtbd  returned  to  this  cbnhtry,  and  Weris  kiUil)^ 
i*ieceived.  At  first  their  praistices  of  askili||  ^ttiM^ 
tions  after  senHon,  and  reaistoniDg  upon  the  doetrihM 
that  had  been  preachied,  and  the  llbertieb  Whibh  hd 
of  them  took  in  giving  a  wbrd  of  ethorfiltioa  HI 
the  people,  were,  owing  to  their  itifsfortottM 
and  remarkable  piet)r,  viewed  With  fi  chaHtaliH 
eye.  While  tbeiir  numbers  and  influeil<$e  were  datl|^ 
increasing,  the  Lieiird  of  Leckle,  lit  Stirling^,  bMiittil 
a  convert  to  their  tenets.  Whether  Leckiie^  in  Mi 
zeal;  used  some  expressions  in  prayer  prejudieiiU  M 
his  parish  minister,  or  if  those  who  are  said  to  faaihl 
attended  him  as  spies  mbrelf  rieportied  it  so  to  M# 
Guthry,  is  uncertam ;  but  bt  once  Gathry  detail 
Leckie  to  the  Presbytery,  which  snppressid  him  ttl 
an  encroacher  on  the  officb,  and  dispileir  of  thU 
persons,  of  the  standing  ihinistry;  37o  lt>ot  tttoM 
meetings  completely  oat  of  his  ottsn-vhkrgey  Gndilpy' 
got  the  magistrates  to  «Kpei  IJ^MlinkA  hit  fM»mM 
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fiurdi  of  their  liberties.  Wherever  his  word  or  writ 
would  reach)  he  did  what  he  could  to  suppress  them 
aTerjr  where.  Henderson  and  Calderwood,  who 
bad  seen  the  mischief  they  occasioned  at  Amsterdam, 
were  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  numerous  party  of 
the  Covenanters  thus  constituting  themselves  into 
bodies  corporate,  and  claiming  the  power  to  act 
independently  of  Presbyteries,  Sjnods,  or  Assem- 
blies. The  subject  was  brought  up  to  the  former 
Assembly  by  complaint  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Stirling.  On  the  other  hand,  many  ministers  of 
influence,  and  particularly  Rutherford,  Blair,  John 
Livingston,  and  Dickson,  felt  kindly  disposed,  if 
not  to  the  principles,  at  least  to  the  persons  of 
Leckie  and  his  followers,  and  were  averse  to  any 
public  discussion  of  the  matter.  The  whole  As- 
sembly were  deeply  affected,  and  the  affair  was 
referred  to  be  amicably  adjusted  by  a  private  con- 
ference of  the  leading  men  of  all  parties.  The 
conference  was  held  at  Henderson's  chamber.  After 
discussion  at  several  diets,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  effect 
of  these  conventicles  in  time  of  trouble  or  corrup- 
tion, they  could  not  be  commended  when  God  had 
blessed  the  Church  with  peace  and  purity.  The 
conclusion  was  subscribed  by  Henderson  on  the  one 
part,  and  Dickson  on  the  other,  in  the  name  of  the 
rest.  As  these  private  meetings  were  much 
esteemed  and  frequented  by  the  most  pious,  and  as 
Henderson  on  every  occasion  spoke  passionately  in 
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opposition  to  them,  his  zeal  in  this  waj'  brought 
upon  him  the  reproaches  of  many  citizens  of  Ediur 
burgh  }  and  one  Livingston  wrote  to  his  party 
abroad  in  very  disrespectful  terms  of  Henderson* 
The  letter  being*  intercepted,  its  contents  vexed  not 
only  Henderson  himself,  but  men  of  all  ranks, 
who  esteemed  him  to  be  the  powerful  instrument 
of  God,  fitted  expressly,  much  above  all  others,  to  be 
a  blessing  to  the  Church  in  this  most  dangerous 
season.  To  vindicate  his  conduct,  Henderson  was 
appointed,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  leading 
ministers,  who  had  come  to  town  in  June  1640  on 
account  of  the  Parliament,  to  publish  a  paper  of 
caveats,  recommending  religious  worship  in  every 
family  separately,  and  with  few  numbers,  reproving 
all  night  meetings,  and  the  other  abuses  which  had 
given  rise  to  so  much  dissention  in  the  Church  ; 
enjoining  them  never  to  hold  even  religious  meet-  ^ 
ings  with  persons  of  such  quality  that  any  need  be 
ashamed  of  them  ;  neither  by  such  to  confound  the 
duties  of  their  particular  callings,  or  the  obligations 
which  children  owe  to  parents,  wives  to  husbands, 
and  servants  to  masters ;  and  finally,  by  seeking 
not  division  but  edification,  and  doing  all  things  in 
holiness,  prudence,  humility,  and  charity,  that  they 
build  up  the  Church  in  one  body,  by  referrii)g  their 
doubts  concerning  the  established  order  to  the 
ministry  convened  in  a  General  Assembly. 

This  matter  would  have  rested  here,  had  it  not 
unfortunately  degenerated  into  an  affitir  of  personal 
feelings.    Although  Henderson's  publication  was 

2£ 
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Mteemed  by  both  parties  as  a  healing  ftrertttfi^ 
Guthrj  objected  to  it,  on  the  pretence  that  caveats 
had  brougfht  in  the  bkbops.  He  bespc^e  the 
attendance  and  support  of  the  northern  brethroi 
iyid  elders  to  hare  the  matter  renewed  in  the  Aber- 
deen Assembly.  When  the  matter  was  brought  by 
Ottthry  into  the  temmittee  of  overtures,  they 
delayed  for  some  days  the  passing  of  it  into  the 
Assembly,  and  during  that  period  urged  the  House 
Id  convert  Henderson's  paper  into  an  act  of  the 
Church  before  Ghithry  could  be  hear^  on  its  merits. 
^  But  this  was  not  water  for  the  fire  in  hand,^  for 
Outhry  was  permitted  at  last  to  speak  at  great 
length.  Kmpson  of  Bathgate,  and  a  commissioner 
ft^om  Galloway,  stated  many  scandalous  things 
Which  had  happened  at  such  meetings,  and  im- 
peached Rutherford  and  others  as  encouragers  of 
them  in  their  bounds.  On  this  the  House  got  into 
great  confusion.  All  the  northern  members  being 
disaffected  to  Presbytery,  and  being  led  by  the 
eloquence  of  Seaforth,  joined  with  the  accusers. 
The  accused  craved  that  a  committee  might,  be 
named  to  try  the  disorders  complained  of,  and  to 
censure  the  offenders,  whether  these  might  turn  out 
to  be  the  accused  or  the  accusers.  In  the  end,  by 
tbe  influence  of  Baillie  and  Dickson,  who  at  the 
first  had  both  favoured  the  heresy,  but  had  been 
turned  from  their  error  by  Henderson's  reasoning, 
Guthry  was  intrusted  with  the  framing  of  an  act 
anent  the  ordering  of  family  worship,  in  which  the 
AHembly  declared  that  private  worship  should  be 


ot  6M  family  dtity ;  tbat  HsA  pMydn  #6r6  not 
unlawful  at  such  when  udtie  of  th«  fetnily  MA 
expread  tbetuselres  in  beddiiiitig'  laugfuago  ezteffii* 
pdMn^udy^  that  noii<»  be  pefmitied  to  «kpl|^ 
Seripture  but  minister  and  etpectanta  approt^tt  hf 
Presbyteries ;  and  that  no  itindvatidh  as  to  tittti^, 
tttattet",  of  manner,  df  religious  exei*eite|  oi*  aa  tA 
the  tmmber  oi*  quality  of  the  persotts  jollfitig',  1^ 
permitted  till  the  reasons  of  chatigld^  are  apprdired 
df  in  a  General  Assembly.  This  diseussidtt  H  said 
to  hare  been  a  sweet  pastime  to  the  opposers  of  the 
Covenant  in  Aberdeen.  These  greedily  gttted  Ml 
this  brand  east  by  Satan  to  fire  the  Church,  already 
ill  the  midst  of  the  flame  of  War  and  dissentidtt. 
The  next  meeting  of  Assembly  was  appointed  fyt 
8t  Andrews  on  the  3d  Tuesday  df  July^  1641  ^ 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  was  empower^ 
to  call  a  jpro  re  nata  meeting  if  required. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  the  useftilness  aftfl 
respectability  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the 
office,  of  Rector  was  revived  in  the  beginning  ot 
this  year.  Hitherto,  its  duties  had  never  been 
properly  defined,  and  no  rector  had  ever  been 
elected.  Instead  of  an  annual  visitation  of  the  col- 
lege, it  was  ordained  that  a  rector  should  be  chosen 
yearly,  and  the  duties  he  had  to  perform  Were  adctl^ 
rately  laid  down.* 

•  Tkey  are  recorded  at  lengfth  in  the  Cdtmeil  tlegbter,  tsL  sv«  fk, 
118.  A  silver  mace  was  ordained  to  be  iMme  before  hiill  on  lA 
solemnities,  and  certain  members  of  the  town  conndl,  miaistB>i  if 
Edinboiyb,  and  profeiwi  lit  cdleg^,  #^re  Htmi^  U»  mmim    ■! 
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As  the  duties  of  the  office,  which  are  of  great 
trust  and  power,  were  altogether  new,  and  required^ 
in  the  execution  of  them,  ability  and  discretion,  the 
high  honour  of  being  the  first  Rector  of  Edinburgh 
College  was  conferred  on  Henderson.  *  Notwith- 
standing his  numerous  avocations,  he  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  all  the  duties  of 
the  rectorship.  With  the  co-operation  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  borrowed  a  thousand  pounds,  and  laid 
it  out  in  improving  the  buildings.  And  so  great 
was  his  influence  in  the  country,  that  during  the 
time  he  held  this  office,  which  was,  by  re-elec- 
tion, to  his  death,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were 
emulous  of  each  other  in  contributing  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Uni versity •  t  The  access  to  the 
College,  which  had  been  hitherto  incommodious, 
was  much  improved.  Benefactions  flowed  into  this 
university  from  London,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
different  quarters,  and  often  from  individuals  who 

■nperintended  all  matters  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  principal 
profeBSora  and  students ;  he  admonished  offenders,  and  reported 
obstinate  ones  to  the  town  oounciL 

*  In  January,  1640,  it  was  ordained,  that  in  time  coming  a  rector 
shonld  be  chosen  yearly,  who  should  have  the  general  inspection  of 
the  nniversity ;  and  for  the  year  ensuing,  they  made  choice  of  Mr 
Alexander  Henderson,  minister  of  the  Great  Kirk  of  Edinburgh.  -* 
Crawford's  Hist.  p.  Ida 

f  Upon  the  24th  July,  Mr  Alexander  Henderson  and  Mr  Hary 
RoJlock,  having  borrowed  from  diverse  well-affected  citizens  21,777 
libs,  for  the  public  use,  and  taken  ane  public  bond  for  the  same,  the 
parties,  creditors,  all  agreeing  that  this  sum  should  be  employed  for 
sack  pious  use  within  the  city,  they  assigned  the  bond  of  the  sum 
above  named,  21,777  libs,  to  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  -*  Manuscript 
praerred  in  the  Univenity  Library,  Edinbni^h, 
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were  not  devoted  to  literature,  but  who  felt  a  pride 
in  promoting  the  reputation  of  that  seminary  of 
learning.  The  year  after  Henderson's  appointment 
to  this  office,  the  Assembly  recommended  to  the 
Parliament,  that  a  sufficient  maintenance  be  pro- 
vided from  the  rents  of  the  Prelacies  for  a  competent 
number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  bursars,  in  all 
faculties,  and  especially  in  divinity;  and  for  uphold- 
ing, repairing,  and  enlarging  the  buildings  of  the 
College,  and  furnishing  of  libraries,  and .  other 
important  objects.  It  was  also  ordained  that  a 
communion  and  correspondence  of  Commissionert 
be  had  from  all  the  universities,  to  consult  for  the 
keeping  of  good  order,  preventing  and  removing  of 
abuses,  and  promoting  of  piety  and  learning.  The 
Covenanters  were  also  very  anxious,  as  appears  from 
a  third  overture  of  the  Assembly,  1641,  that  the 
chair  of  the  professors  in  every  university  be  filled 
with  the  ablest  men.  It  was  accordingly  resolved 
to  send  abroad  for  approved  men,  and  also  to  send 
some  young  men  of  genius  to  study  at  foreigpn 
universities.  It  was  also  ordained  that  every  Pres- 
bytery, consisting  of  twelve  ministers,  should  main- 
tain a  bursar,  with  an  allowance  of  £100  scots. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  unfair  to  assert  that 
learning  in  Scotland  was,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  mainly  confined  to  the  promoters  of 
Episcopacy.  Henderson,  and  the  other  leading 
Covenanters,  were  great  promoters  of  literature^ 
Let.it  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to  these  men 
that    Scotland    is  .  indebted   for  .  the  .  contrivingy 


nMnging^  aid  fiaidlf  tttebUshinf  our  syttem  of 
firodudi  tdiilob.  And  When  HendwBon  wm  m 
CJoBUHiMOQor  at  tbn  tririitjr  of  peace  in  London,  Im^ 
aahid  tEa  avoeatuma  of  the  Long  Pariiamenti  ot 
Strafford'a  trial,  and  of  Lantf a  impeadiment,  forgot 
Hot  the  intereeta  of  learning,  but  had  a  priraie  eon^ 
ilrenee  with  the  King,  for  die  help  olihe  uitirerntiea 
fihim  the  bishops'  rents. 

Ai  the  English  army  were  adrancing  to  the  Bor* 
dere,  the  Scoteh,  to  the  number  of  twenty^two 
thottsand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  marched, 
hy  order  of  the  General  Committee,  in  die  end  of 
J1II7,  towards  the  Tweed.  Every  regiment  carried 
fliirty  or  forty  days'  provision,  and  was  attended 
by  bne  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ministers  in  the 
bounds  where  they  were  raised.  Of  the  number 
were  Henderson,  Blair,  Liringston,  Baillie,  Catit, 
Gillespie,  and  others,  who  were  all  invested  with 
IVesbyterial  authority,  that  they  might  perform 
•very  part  of  the  ministerial  function.  They 
remained  at  Dunse  Law  for  a  period  of  three  weeks^ 
improving  themselves  in  the  art  of  war,  and  equip-i 
ing  themselves  for  invading  England.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  preparation  which  had  been  made 
fer  the  accommodation  of  the  army,  the  Scots  soon 
Srand  that  they  could  not  enter  England  without  a 
Inther  supply  of  money  and  clothing.  During 
dieir  encampment  at  Dunse,  the  army  occupied 
huts  reared  with  wood  and  turf ;  but  so  cautious 
were  they  of  oflfending  the  English,  that  they  even 
refrained  from  cuttii^  their  plantations^  and  Agreed 
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tliat  eiffbt  or  ten  Scots  ells  of  bbaree  cloth  ahbtiU  hi 
furnished  to  erery  four  men  for  a  tent  To  supplf 
their  wants^  the  General  Committee  attending  thu 
armjr  sent  back  Rotheii,  Loudon,  Henderson,  and 
Johnston  to  Edinburgh,  to  influence  the  citiMtls  ttt 
assist  them.  Thej  reached  the  metropolis  late  on 
a  Saturday  night,  so  that  there  was  little  more  thatt 
time  to  announce  the  purposes  of  their  missioil; 
Yet  so  forcibly  did  the  ministers  of  the  city  plead 
next  day  from  the  pulpit  the  necessities  of  the  casei 
tliat  on  the  Monday,  the  goodly  matrons  seat  webi 
of  coarse  linen,  sufficient  to  cover  almost  the  whoJi 
army,  and  the  men  adyanced,  on  security,  £240,000 
Scots. 

The  next  object  of  the  Corenanters  was  to  justify 
their  resolution  of  carrying  the  war  into  England. 

This,  even  in  their  own  estimation,  seems  to  hate 

» 

been  accounted  no  easy  matter.  It  was  eren  long 
before  they  came  to  the  bold  resolution }  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  undue  influence  exerted  by 
the  discontented  in  England,  who  calculated  that 
the  success  of  the  Scots  would  promote  their  inte- 
rest, they  probably  never  would  have  crossed  thb 
Border.  So  early  as  the  23d  of  Junci  Johnston 
wrote  Loudon,  who  was  still  in  the  Tower,  to  asoef- 
tain  on  sure  grounds  to  what  extent  the  Etq^iflii 
party  would  assist.  This  letter  was  shewn  by  Henrjr 
Darley  to  Liord  Saville  and  other  friends.  Theses  ia 
general  terms,  offered  their  good  offices,  but  would 
neither  come  to  partieulan^  nor  give  the  Scots  a 
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Ibmal  iiiTiimtioii.^  This  would  not  ntidy  the  CoTe- 
Mnten,  and  here  the  matter  would  hare  rested^  had 
not  SaTille  and  Dariey^  more  daring  than  the  rest* 
eoncerted  a  device  to  lead  the  Soots  into  England. 
Sarille  wrote  a  letter  to  Darlej,  to  be  commnnicated 
to  the  Soots,  and  to  it  were  adhibited  the  counterfeit 
mbscriptions  of  Bedford,  Essex,  Brooke,  Warwick, 
Say,  Seal,  Mandeville,  and  Saville.  By  this  they 
were  encouraged  to  invade  England  without  delay, 
and  a  promise  was  made  that  they  would  be  sup- 
ported, not  with  men  or  money,  but  by  their 
interest  and  advice.  Saville  also  wrote  Loudon, 
assuring  him  that  his  English  friends  were  mutually 
engaged  to  unite  themselves  into  a  body  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  grievances  of  both  nations 
before  the  King,  and  of  requiring  a  mutual  redress — 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  Scots  army  and  entry 
were  the  principal  means  to  accomplish  both — that 
a  pecuniary  supply  would  be  ready  for  them  before 
they  crossed  the  Border — that  some  of  the  English 
forces  would  turn  to  them — that  plenty  of  victuals 
would  be  given  them,  and  that  they  would  be  sent 
back  when  the  work  was  finished,  with  a  liberal 
recompense  for  their  charges.  Darley  brought  the 
•letter,  forged  by  Saville,  to  the  Scots  camp  at 
Dunse  Law;  and  another  letter,  signed  with  the 
initials  J.  H.  R.  dated  9th  of  August,  reached 
<me  of  the  leading  Covenanters  at  the  same  place, 

•  Ste  Hift  Stowartey  toL  i.  p.  141. 
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rafoiming  them/  that  a8»  hy  not  enteriBg  into  JSng- 
land,  they  had  disappointed  themselves  of  £10,0009 
and  that,  as  there  was  no  army  to  oppose  them, 
^Vthey  should  either  do  or  die,  by  striking  the 
iron  when  hot,'*  if  they  meant  to  come.  A  meeting 
of  the  Committee  was  held  on  the  Sd  of  August,  at 
which,  all  the  noblemen,  colonels,  barons,  ministers, 
and  burgesses  attended,  and  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  that  the  war  should  be  carried 
into  England.  The  Committee  which  sat  at  Edin- 
burgh concurred,  and  an  act  was  extended  accord- 
ingly. To  justify  their  conduct,  they  dispersed  two 
manifestoes,  of  which  one  was  entitled.  Six  Consi- 
derations of  the  Lawfulness  of  their  Expedition  into 
England,  and  the  other.  Intentions  of  the  Scots 
and  their  Army  manifested  to  their  .Brethren  of 
England. 

In  these  two  papers,  the  Covenanters  were  careful 
to  shew  that  the  motive  of  their  entering  England 
was  not  to  invade  that  kingdom,  but  only  to  defend 
themselves  against  Strafford,  Laud,  and  other  ene- 
mies. They  argued,  that  their  country  being  blocked 
up  by  sea  and  land,  it  was  impossible  to  expect 
invasion  without  certain  ruin.  They  compared 
themselves  to  a  man  who,  having  his  house  beset, 
and  seeing  his  enemies  ready  to  break  open  the  door, 
opens  it  himself,  and  falls  upon  them  in  hopes  of 
driving  them  away.  They  maintained  that  the  King 
had  begun  the  war,  in  granting  that  the  General 
Assembly  should  order  the  affiurs  of  the  Churdb» 


tognv 
dHMldfceMBtto 

lUl,  ftoB  tl»  viiiiai  of  Aor  CMmia  to 

Mid  rain  thaB»  tfe  joitiee  and  neeMJty  nf  tikmf 

ly  ■!■■■  m  tiwir  own  Iswfid  dhJLa 

fWr  CTMUf  ^  Bolder,  they  intended  BiilhH  to 
eCer  riofcnee  nor  to  enridi  AemiriTei  bj  jdnndeiv 
Wfc  to  pffweni  tiMr  grieraneee  belbra  hk  Mejinl|> 
And  tbejr  forgot  not  to  hint,  that  the  libertiei  of 
Biigiind  were  etpaJlj  in  danger  with  dMiea  of 
Seodand,  and  that  the  eanie  canee  wai  to  be  nHu»* 
toined  in  both  eonntries.  As  the  Corenanten  knew 
well  the  adrantages  to  be  gained  from  a  peaoeaUe 
bdiairioar,  whenerer  thef  betSame  masters  of  New* 
twttiU,  thej  confirmed  their  declarations^  hj  pet»* 
liofiing  the  King  for  peaces  and  sending  a  depntation 
to  the  Major  of  London  to  intimate,  Aat  so  &t 
hmn  stopping,  thejr  would  use  their  best  means  to 
(nmtinue  the  coal  trade  to  the  metropolis. 

His  Majestf  answered  these  manifestoes  hj  a  roytl 
prodanlation,  declaring  the  Scots  rebels,  and  their 
lliKlarations  to  be  fitke  and  treasonable.    On  the 
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SOtli  Aug^it^  Clunrlei  8«t  out  for  fab  atoi)r»  and  cH 
the  Slrt  the  Corenanters  passed  the  Bubtcon  «l 
Coldstream.  Montrose  went  first  through  the 
Tireed  on  foot^  alone^  And  thea  returned  add 
marehed  through  at  the  head  of  his  regimdnU  The 
rest  of  the  colonels  marched  abo  through  on  foot^ 
The  moment  that  the  passage  of  the  tirhole  wrmf 
was  {effected,  eadi  ininiitte^  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  again^  as  thejr  had  done  at  the  firel 
outset,  recommended  them  by  piByer  to  the  ctet 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  They  then  advanced  lA 
three  divisions  upon  Newcastle.  On  the  S6tb| 
they  concentrated  their  forc^  at  Frewick.  Hart 
they  sent  despatches  to  the  commander  of  the 
English  army,  and  another  to  the  mayoir  at 
Newcastle,  stating  the  motives  of  their  matxh,  Aai 
requiring  a  free  passage  through  the  town,  thai 
they  might  lay  their  grievances  before  his  Majestf^* 
But  as  these  itere  returned  unopened,  the  Covets 
nanters  marched  up  the  Tyne  about  five  miles  to 
Newburn,  where  the  river  was  paMtble  at  low 
water.  Here  Lord  Gonway  had  taken  up,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  a  position  which  he  had 
fortified  with  a  view  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
ford.  But  Leslie,  not  only  forced  it,  but  put  th6 
English  army  to  the  rout,  aiid  made  himself  inaster 
of  Newcastle,  where  he  found  a  supply  of  provisiona 
and  five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  with  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men;*    Thd  Corenanters  made  a  soit 


*  In  oomfliaaM  with  ioitmctioni  from  6lniSRird«  wbd  #af  <Md|f  a 
fe  w  milos  dutant  with  the  ml  fli  tlM  «Mf^  CtaaMr  M  asi  silHI  le 
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of 'Iriamphal  entry  into  the  town  by  the  bridge- 
On  Sunday,  a  public  .dinner  was  given  to  the 
g)0neral  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  Com- 
nittee,  when  the  King's  health  was  drunk  with 
great  enthusiasm.  After  dinner,  they  repaired  to 
tiie  great  church,  where  sermons  were  preached  by 
Henderson.* 

'  Although  the  English  fled  faster  than  the  Scots 
ootid  pursue,  and  although  Tinmouth,  Shields, 
and  Durham,  with  the  coal  mines,  surrendered  to 
Aem,  the  Covenanters  took  no  more  advantage  of 
their  victory,  than  to  write  the  mayor  of  London 
diat  the  working  and  transporting  of  coal  would 
iKIt  be  interrupted ;  and  to  forward  a  humble 
jteUtion  to  the  King,  craving  him  to  consider 
thmr  grievances,  and  with  the  advice  of  a  Parlia* 
nent  in  England,  to  settle  a  lasting  peace.  In 
about  four  hours  after  Lord  Lanerk  had  presented 
this  petition,  Bedford,  Essex,  and  the  other  mal- 
contents of  England,  who  were  evidently  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Scots,  presented  a  similar  one, 
as  did  the  city  of  London  and  gentry  of  York. 
Strafford  urged  that  Wharton  and  Howard,  who 
presented  the  English  petitions,  should  be  shot  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  But  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton informed  him  that  the  soldiers  being  disposed  to 
mutiny,  would  by  such  a  measure  make  a  total 

Waf  on  an  eqgagenent  till  the  reet  of  the  army  joined  him ;  but  the 
trivial  drcomttanoe  of  a  Coyenanter  haying  been  shot  while  watering 
kia  hone,  led  first  to  a  acoffle,  and  then  to  a  general  engagement 
f  SeraMawasbeftrodiaMr.—tOntliij. 
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revolt.  Charles  at  first  seemed  to  pay  little  regtixd 
to  the  petition  from  the  Covenanters ;  but  he  was 
much  a£fected  bj  the  English  petitions,  and  in  the 
deepest  distress  when  he  £faw  that  disgust,  as  If 
contagious,  had  infected  both  nations;  that  on« 
portion  of  his  army  was  mutinous,  the  other  dis* 
couraged  by  a  defeat ;  and  that  his  military  stores 
and  provision  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy, 
while  there  was  not  a  shilling  in  his  treasury, 
although  every  expedient  had  been  tried  to  the 
uttermost  to  supply  it.  A  greater  misfortune  than 
any  of  these  calamities,  was  the  total  want  of  dex* 
terity  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  extricate  himself 
from  so  perilous  a  situation.  Even  now  that  his  eye9 
were  opened,  he  still  rejected  moderate  councils  as 
betraying  a  republican  spirit,  and  only  listened  to 
the  ambitious  projects  which  his  natural  dispositim 
could  brook,  and  which  the  unbroken  resolutioi| 
of  Strafford  ever  urged.  The  English  army  were 
more  enraged  against  their  leader  than  the  enemy 
learned. 

The  commissioners  of  both  nations  met  at  Ripoi^ 
Ist  October.  The  first  three  weeks  were  occupied 
in  what  the  Scots  argued  was  preliminary  to  all 
discussion — the  supply  of  their  forces.  A  treaty^ 
they  said,  without  previous  security  for  subsistence 
to  their  army,  was  worse  than  a  war.  Twenty«^ve 
thousand  pounds  was  accordingly  stipulated  to  be 
paid  to  the  Scots,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a-day,  till  the  middle  of  Decemb^n 
The  Covenanters  next  demanded  that  the  Acts  of 
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ihtist  late  PkrlUunent  fthbtild  bd  i*atifldd  i  that  their 
mde  should  be  free ;  and  that  Strafibrd  and  Laud 
iltould  be  braught  to  trial.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  Kings  although  he  had  fbrniirljr  denied  the 
terins  of  the  pacification  at  Berwick,  nbW  (lldsted 
thttt  they  should  be  made  the  bl»ii  of  the  present 
treaty.  The  commissioners  foresaiK^  that  they  could 
ai^Ust  these  important  matters  before  the  Parlia- 
ment met.    They  therefore  petitioned  the  King  to 
kansfer  the  treaty  to  London.    In  each  of  thesd 
1M\\  knoT^n  transactions,  there  wub  nothing  but 
ibeolute  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the  King.    He 
brought  an  army  into  the  field  ttrithout  baring  pro- 
tided  a  month^s  supply  for  them ;   he  appointed 
tffs  Parliament  to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  centre 
of  the  malcontents  ;   he  removed  the  treaty  to 
ZiOndon,  by  which  he  pkced  hiiUself  in  the  midst 
of  implacable  enemies,  and  surrounded  his  oppo- 
nents with  determined  friends  ;    and  he  allowed 
himself  scarcely  a  month^s  time  to  pacify  the  Scots. 
The  errors  on  both  sides,  at  this  period,  were  fatal. 
The  Covenanters  ought  never  to  have  crossed  the 
[border,  and,  to  keep  them  at  home  or  to  send 
them  back,  Charles  should  readily  have  granted 
every  thing  he  could  not  withhold,  or  at  least 
have  left  the  Covenanters  inexcusable  for  refusing. 
To  strengthen  the  influence  of  their  party  in 
London,  Blair,  who  had  been  distinguished  for  his 
writings  against  the  Independents  —  Bailtie,  who 
was  well  versed  in  the  Arminlan  controversy — and 
Gillespie,  who  had  acquitted  celebrity  for  his  confu- 
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tation  of  the  English  ceremoniee, — were  ordered  to 
accompany  the  Commimoners  m  their  chaplaiML 
Henderson,  Baillie,  Johnston,  and  other  three,  each 
mounted  on  his  noble  little  nag,  and  with  an 
attendant  on  horseback,  left  Newcastle  on  Sundaj 
the  6th  of  November,  in  company  with  some  mer* 
chants.  As  the  road  was  extremely  foul  and  deep, 
the  journey  was  long  and  continued.  Whether 
it  was  because  the  innkeepers  on  the  road  were 
Loyalists,  or  because  they  wished  to  retaliate  for 
the  contributions  from  the  English,  they  made  the 
Covenanting  Commissioners  pay  extravagantly  for 
their  accommodation/  But,  in  spite  of  bad  roads 
and  landlords'  charges,  the  party  got  forward,  and 
all  the  way  they  were  full  of  courage,  and  com- 
forted with  a  sense  of  God's  presence.!  The  first 
night  they  reached  Darnton,  where  Henderson  and 
Blair  preached.  Monday  brought  them  to  Borough- 
bridge,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  before 
drawing  bridle.  On  Tuesday,  they  came  to  Don- 
caster,  and  here  Baillie  purchased  a  woven  waistcoat, 
Saturday  evening  found  them  at  Warre,  where  they 
rested  on  Sabbath,  and  heard  the  minister,  after 


*  ^  The  inns,"  says  Bidllie, "  were  all  like  palaces,  and  ne  marrd^ 
for  they  extortion  their  guests.  For  three  meals  coarse  enough  we 
would  pay,  together  with  our  horses,  £16  or  £17  steriing; 
three  dishes  of  crevishes  like  partans  4^.  sterling." 

f  In  a  letter  written  by  Baillie  to  his  wife,  he  states  it  as  a 
able  fact,  that  in  riding  from  Kilwinning  to  London  he  did  not  so 
mneh  aa  tumble 
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giving  warning  of  the  close  of  the  service,  preach 
two  good  sermons.  On  Monday  morning,  they 
came  twenty  miles  to  London  before  sun-rise. 
On  their  first  arrival,  the  whole  Commissioners 
took  lodgings  in  the  Common  Garden.  Two  or 
three  were  in  each  apartment — Rothes  and  Johnston 
in  one,  Henderson  and  Dunfermline  in  another, 
and  the  three  barons  in  a  third.  In  a  few  days, 
they  were  invited  to  remove  into  the  city,  where 
they  were  sumptuously  entertained,  free  of  expenses, 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  stay,  till  the  month 
of  June.  They  occupied  a  house  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  near  London  Stone.  It  had  formerly  been 
inhabited  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  was  so  connected 
with  the  Church  of  St  Antholins,  that  they  could 
enter  it  by  a  private  passage  into  the  gallery.  They 
were  received  by  the  King  with  that  degree  of 
countenance  which  he  felt  bound  to  shew  them. 

Strafford  reached  London  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  on  which  Henderson  had  arrived.  Here, 
then,  all  parties  are  on  the  field  to  finish  one  of 
the  most  perilous  struggles,  in  obtaining  liberty  for 
the  people  or  holding  power  for  the  crown,  which 
history  records.  Hitherto,  the  Covenanters  and 
the  Courtiers  have  been  openly  the  only  combatants. 
The  Covenanters  were  the  first  to  resist  the  at- 
tempts of  the  King  in  subverting  the  authority  of 
their  independent  Church,  and  in  crushing  the 
liberties  of  their  free  Parliament.  Twice  had  they 
established  their  rights  in  the  field,  and  secured  them 
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as  diplomatists  in  treaty.  However  early  their^ 
correspondence .  may  have  commenced  with  their 
friends  in  £ngland,  whatever  promises  of  assistaucer 
they  may  at  different  times  have  obtained  from  them»* 
and  to  whatever  extent  such  may  have  given  them: 
courage  to  go  on,  it  is  clear  that  any  efforts  made  for 
freedom  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed  were  as  yet  but 
negative,  extending  merely  to  the  refusal  of  supplies 
to  enable  Charles  to  crush  the  Scots.  From  the 
time  their  King  had  dej^arted  from  Scotland,  never 
did  the  Covenanters  make  a  demand  of  him .  with 
which  they  did  not  compel  him  to  comply.  Not  an 
encroachment  did  Charles  attempt,  either  in  Church 
or  State,  which  was  not  successfully  resisted.  In  the 
face  of  his  most  persevering  efforts  to  maintaior 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  it  had  been  subverted,  and 
Presby terianism  established  on  its  ruins.  And  in 
spite  of  the  best  concerted  endeavours  to  extend 
the  royal  prerogative  in  Parliament,  that  body  had 
successfully  asserted  its  independence.  If  all  this 
merit  is  justly  due  to  the  Covenanters,  how  much  of 
the  praise  does  not  obviously  belong  to  Hendersonfl 
He  was  the  first  of  the  clergy  who  struck  the  spark 
and  kindled  the  train  in  the  darkest  period  of 
Episcopal  supremacy ;  in  defiance  of  dangers  and 
difficulties  innumerable,  he  overcame  the  powers  i)f 
the  bishops,  when  exerted  in  compelling  Presbytio* 
rians  to  use  the  Service  Book  ;  he  restored  to  the 
nation  the  inestimable  privilege  of  convening  in 
General  Assemblies ;  and  he  framed  that  constitu« 
tion.of  our  Churqh.  which,  almost  unaltned,  ]»§ 

2f 
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Ueited  and  upheld  it  to  this  day  |  b^  his  discrimi^ 

nktibg  moderation  in  deliberative  councils^  by  hii 

]ienetratioh  in  discorerrng  ahd  suggesting  the  proper 

(Kiursey  by  hb  pergonal  influence  as  a  constant  mode* 

rotor,  and  by  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions  and 

tU  kindness  of  his  heart,  he  maintained  the  cause 

tf  hi^  party,  disarmed  the  rancour  of  his  opponents, 

secured  the  friendship  of  the  King,  and  sowed  the 

first  seeds  of  that  civil  and  sacred  liberty  which  was 

Itiatured  and  confirmed  by  the  Revolution  in  1688. 

But  henceforth  dexterity  and  decision  seem  bitke 

to  have  deserted  the  Covenanters.  From  the  moment 

they  identified  themselves  with  the  leading  roaU 

eetkteiits  in  London,  they  were  employed  chiefly  M 

tools  in  their  hand.    Both  Charles  and  the  Cove-^ 

JianteN  were  driven  alohg  the  road  to  ruin  by  the 

same  mistaken  idea.     In  the  opinion  of  all  parties, 

in  linifortnity  in  the  religious  worship  of  the  three 

kingdoms  had  been  from  the  first  desirable.     This 

notion  was  entertained  in  common,  and  the  only 

Question  was,  whether  the  establishment  Should  be 

Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian.     The  King  reasoned 

naturally  enough,  that  since  Episcopacy  wias  already 

Established  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  iEidbpted 

by  many  of  his  infiuential  subjects  even  in  Scotland, 

Prelacy  should  be  enforced  every  where  throughout 

his  dominions.     But  he  forgot  to  take  into  bccbunt 

tiie  stubborn  attachment  of  the  Scots  to   Presby* 

terianism.     He  managed  his  efforts  ill  in  making 

enemies  of  the  nobles,  who  were  then  so  Jealous 

and  jiowerful  in  die  absente  df  rbyalty  |i  Laud  waA 
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ii\jiidiciott8»  obBtinatOy  and  rasli  in  every  measure}: 
and  a  miyoritj  of  the  bishops  in  Scotland  saerificed. 
the  interest  of  their  charcb  to  party  raocour  and 
personal  ambition.  On  this  side,  then,  from  first  to. 
last,  every  movement  was  a  step  towards  destrue«> 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  Henderson's  idea  was  to 
effbct  a  Presbyterian  uniformity,  not  only  in  the 
worship  of  the  three  kingdoms,  but  in  that  of  all^ 
the  reformed  churches.  In  this  he  was  guided  by 
motives  |)ure  AM  patriotic.  H^  hot  otily  i*^^tM 
the  aims  of  the  King  to  enforce  rrelatio  unifbrinliy 
in  our  Church,  but  he  accompanied  the  Seattjsli- 
army  across  the  Tweed,  and  struggled  to  compel 
the  English  to  Presbyterian  conformity.  All  men 
are  fond  of  power,  and  too  many  of  them  abuse 
it.  This  is  not  the  only  period  of  our  history  in 
which  a  dominant  party  has  defined  civil  liberty  to 
be  obedience  to  their  will,  and  religious  toleration 
a  belief  in  their  creed.  In  this  way  the  King 
began  the  war,  and  the  Covenanters  carried  it  on 
till  both  were  destroyed,  when  the  Independents 
obtained  an  easy  conquest  over  both  Episcopacy 
and  Presbyterianism.  The  Covenanters  at  this  time 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  their  own  hand  ;  and 
had  they,  instead  of  tossing  their  weight  into  either 
scale,  continued  to  fiash  the  sword  of  even-handed 
justice  in  the  face  of  every  aggressor,  the  dreadful 
consequences  which  they  contributed  to  bring  upon 
themselves  and  others  might  probably  have  been 
averted.  But  let  the  violent  death  of  Charles,  of 
Wentworth,  of  Laud,  of  Hamilton,  of  MontrosOf 
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and  iof  Argyle ;  let  the  sorrows  of  Henderson,  and 
of  all  the  honest  leading  Covenanters  ;  and  let  the 
offerings  of  thousands  in  England  and  in  Scotland 
during  civil  wars  and  religious  persecutions,  **  point 
the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale."*  Let  it  teach  kings 
to  respect  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  subjects 
unanimity  and  moderation  in  their  desires  to  resist 
oppression. 

*  Charles  atad,  in  reference  to  the  Soots  army  heing  sent  into 
England  to  enforce  uniformity  in  religion,  that  he  wished  to  be  guided 
in  such  matters  by  better  reasons  than  soldiers  usually  carry  in  their 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT.^  ' 

VBB  LONO  tAtUAUEVT  —  EEMARKt  OF  mmUDIT  AUTHDU  ON  BBrnllSOir 
nXACHIMO  III  LONDON — STBAITOBD'S  TRIAL— CHABGXt  AOAINtT  LA1II>— 
CHABLC8  CONCLUOI8  THE  TBEATY  AT  LONpON,  AND  GOES  TO  SCOTLANO— 
A8SBMBLY  MEETS,  HBNOEBSON  MODERATOB— ^HENOEBBON  FBOfOSBS  A  NBIT 
CONFESSION  or  FAITH — CATECHISM  AND  DIBECTOEY  OF  FUBUC  WOBSHIP*^ 
UISTOBY  OF  OUB  ECCLESIASTICAL  CONSTITUTION  CABBIBD  FOBWABD— «SN- 
DSBSON  ATTENDS  ON  THE  KINO  AS  PBITATE  CHAPLAIN  —  FABLTAMKNT 
MEETS  AT  EDINBUBOH  —  BO YAL  F A VOUBS  CONFBBBED  ON  ALL  TBS  LBADINA 
OOVBNANTEBS  BUT  BALMSBINO — BEMABKS  ON  KINO*S  VISIT  TO  SOOTLAMD— 
HENOEBSON*S  UBSBALITY  GIVES  OFFENCE — NEW  COMMISSIONEBS  SENT  TO 
COUBT — ^MEETING  OF  ASSEMBLY — EFFOBT8  OF  THE  KING  AND  FABLIAMBNT 
TO  GAIN  OVSB  THE  COTBNANTEBS  —  HENDEBSON  VINDICATES  HIMSELF 
FBOM  SUSPICIONS  —  HENDEBSON  APPOINTED  A  COMMI8SIONEB  TO  THB 
WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  —  HENDEBSON  AND  OTHSBS  TBY  INEFFECTUALLT 
TO  MEDIATE  BETWEEN  THE  KING  AND  HIS  FABUAMENT — ^HENDEBSON  AND 
LOUDON  VISIT  CHABLBS  AT  OXFOBD  —  MONTBOSB,  AFTER  A  OONFEBBNCB 
WITH  HENDEBSON,  GOES  OVEB  TO  THE  KING  —  ASSEMBLY  MEETS  AT  BDIN* 
BUBOH,  HENDERSON  MODERATOR— COMMIS8IONBRS  ARRIVE  FROM  BNOLANO 
— ^AFTERMUCH  DISCUSSION  AND  SEVERAL  CONFERENCES,  HENDERSON  FRAMES 
A  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT  —  BE  CARRIES  IT  TO  LONDON^  WBBRf 
IT  IS  RATIFIED  WITH  GREAT  SOLEMNITY  —  PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR— - 
REMARKS. 

Although  the  Long  Parliament  sat  for  eighteen 
years,  and  effected  such  revolutions  as  astonished 
Europe  at  the  time,  and  have  afforded  a  fertile 
subject  of  discussion  ever  since,  yet  as  its  details  are 

*  Oa  the  sabject  of  this  chspteF  a  collection  of  pamphlets  in  the 
Librsiy  Rt  Glasgow  College  may  be  consulted,  A.  N.  2»  18 — A.  E.  4»  15. 
In  the  Edinbnrgh  Theological  Library^  A.  A.  there  is  also  a  eorions 
collection  of  pamphlets^  titled  on  the  back,  Chnich  Govenunant 
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generally  known,  and  as  tbey  belong  more  properly 
to  a  bistory  of  England  tban  to  a  life  of  Henderson, 
our  narrative  of  tb^9  evepts  shall  l^e  confined  to  the 
transactions  in  which  the  Scottish  commissioners  per- 
foriQed  ^  paf ti  apd  in  stating  t|ies(;,  the  &cts  fihall  be 
taken  mainly  from  the  writers  of  our  own  country.* 
The  King,  in  his  first  speech  to  the  Parliament, 
ealled  the  commissioners  rebels ;  but  the  disappro- 
h|^t\q^  of  the  expression  wm  sucli,  (bat  ip  t^o  d^ys 
he  shewed  them  all  the  countenance  he  could,  and 
admitted  them  to  kiss  the  Queen's  hand.  When 
Charles,  by  concession,  had  got  matters  into  a  fiur 
way  for  an  adjustment,  the  Parliament  turned  the 

tidp  by  wootb  speeches  wd  liberal  pron^ises.  A^ 
order  was  formally  entered  on  the  records,  that  the 
ppmmi89iQner3  should  be  called  our  brethren  of 
Scodand.  A  committee  of  both  houses  favourable  to 
their  views  was  appointed,  and  a  hundred, thousand 
pQu^df  was  granted  by  them  to  pay  their  forces. 

See Tolnmes  1, 2,  4,  6.  ••The  League  Illegal*— ••  Groans  fbr  Liberty" 
— *•  Toleradon,  Anti-Toleration** — «•  The  Anatomy  of  an  Indepen- 
dent Fly,  still  buzzing  about  City  and  Country"  —  ••  The  Hue  and 
Cry  from  his  Superlative  Holiness  Sir  Symond  Synod  for  the  appre- 
Ibtpiien  0f  Rf  irereiM}  Yp^ng  Biartin  MaivPrieet*— •*  £i|rppe»  I'rinted 
jjrjr  Martin  Claw  C\er^,  sold  in  Toleration  street,  opposite  to  Persegi- 
tion  Court"— -••  One  Blow  more  at  Babylon,  1650*'  —  *•  Apologetirai 
Kamtion/*  are  the  titles  of  some  of  them.  One  of  them  contains  a 
pianff  iMail  of  the  expressions  and  aotioiis  ctf  aa  apparition  vbfoh 
troubled  a  family  in  the  parish  of  Rerrick.  The  ministers  at  Kells, 
^rgt  CoDsmichael,  Partan^and  Kelton^and  several  worthy  Cbri^ti^s, 
fp  a  dtpotadoa  Unm  the  Presbytery  of  I^irkadbrugh>  came  to  lay  ii 
}fj  gnf^r,  U$t»agp  md  hnmiliation^  bi^t  they  did  not  succeed. 
'  •  FjMT  tiMi  BM»t  of  thm  ff^t^  opnsiilf  BailUiy  M9S.  toL  i.  y.  2^1^ 
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T^^  in«ti?^9  pf  botb  parties  were  equally  M|d 
Qm\y  selfish,  i*  Scotia,'?  aays  E^Isra^i,  ^*  wnnow 
tbe  portbprp  iDi9(re8«»  courted  alike  tremblingly  hf 
the  King  an4  FarliameBt.  She  hel4  tbeif  deiBtji^ff 
In  ber  band.^' 

Tbe  Thursday  after  the  eommiesicfiiera  leaobed 
JLondan  waa  observed  as  a  fast ;  and  as  they  had 
no  clothes  for  going  out  with,  Blair  ^nd  Baillki 
preached  to  them  in  their  own  church  of  St  AntJkth 
Ijne*  To  hear  their  sermons,  there  was  so  great  a 
cpnflux  of  citizens,  that  from  tbe  first  appearance 
of  day  in  the  morning  on. every  Sunday,  to  tb« 
shutting  in  of  the  light,  the  church  was  Ba? ff 
empty.  Clarendon,?  when  speaking  of  Hendersaa 
on  this  occasion,  says,  some  came  to  hear  them  out 
of  humour,  faction,  and  curiosity,  and  others  thai 
they  might  better  justify  the  contempt  they  had  far 
them.  They  (especially  the  women)  who  had  tha 
happiness  to  get  into  the  church  in  the  morq|ng^ 
kept  their  seat  till  the  afternoon'a  exerpise  waa 
finished.  They  who  could  not  secure  a  plaee^  huiig 
upon  or  about  the  windows  to  be  auditors,  or  even 
spectators,  of  what,  excepting  to  palates  ridiculously 
corrupted,  was  most  flat  and  insipid.  Humet  says, 
iBo  violent  was  the  general  propensity  towards  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  worship,  which,  except  iii  a 
foreign  language,  had  never  hitherto  been  toleratfNl^ 
that  they  who  could  not  find  accomipodatioB  withift 
the  church,  were  glad  to  catch  at  least  some  ip^istiiiit 
murmurs  or  broken  phrases  of  tba  b^lf  ahatorici 
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irimii  was  delirered  with  ridiculous  cant  and  pro- 
irincial  accent,  full  of  imrbarism  and  ignorance. 
When  detailing '  the  arts  of  insurgency,  IVIsraeli* 
•ajrs,  in  London  a  new  scene  opened.  Here  the 
Scottish  divines,  with  rigid  sanctified  looks,  talked 
far  Scripture  phrases  of  every  day  occurrences,  and 
with  gestures  as  of  men  in  ecstasy,  disordered,  but 
mpressive,  thundered  their  novel  doctrines  in  St 
Aiitholine's  Church.  They  sermonized  like  the 
v^al  leading  articles  of  the  present  day,  trumpeting 
forth  the  most  desperate  alarms,  and  vomiting  the 
wbst  violent  menaces.  These  persons,  like  the 
retainers  of  our  party  papers^  we  are  told  in  one  of 
Ae  royal  declarations,  were  all  the  week  attending 
4he  doors  of  both  houses  to  be  employed  in  their 
wrands ;  and  in  their  **  lectures/'  or  seven  hours' 
•tf mons,  all  the  news  of  the  week  was  divinely 
ebtnmented  on  from  their  pulpits.  Laingf  also 
rings  the  changes  on  the  conflux  and  insatiate  resort 
of  the  people,  who  clung  to  the  windows  when 
excluded  from  the  door,  to  inhale  the  sanctified 
tone  and  provincial  accents  of  a  barbarous  preacher. 
'Dr,  Cookt  calls  this  a  very  erroneous  account  of 
JSenderson,  and  adds,  **  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
iFery  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  history •''  He  also 
says,  *'  I  quote  this  writer  (Laing)  here  chiefly  to 
express  my  regret  at  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  he  has  spoken  of  this  subject,  and  generally 
to  disapprove  of  that  want  of  reverence  for  religion 

•  Vol.  IT.  p.  140.  ' 
t  Hitt  of  SootUna,  toL  i.  p.  184.  |  VoL  iii.  p.  7. 
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which  18  coiu^icuous  through  his  whole  wcHrk.^ 
Certainly  Clarendon  forgot  the  native  elegance  of 
his  Btyle,  and  Hume  preferred  sarcasm  to  truth, 
when  thej  speak  of  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of 
Henderson,  Baillie,  and  Gillespie.  All  of  them 
were  profound  scholars ;'  and  Baillie's  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  of  modern  Europe  was  most 
extensive.  Besides  being  able  to  write  Latin  almost 
with  the  purity  of  the  Augustan  age,  he  was  master 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  different  languages. 

With  a  view  to  secure  the  condemnation  of 
Strafford,  Laud,  Traquair,  and  others,  the  Scottish 
Commissioners  demanded,  that  whosoever,  either  in 
England  or  Scotland,  should  be  found,  upon  trial, 
to  have  been  the  authors  of  the  present  troubles, 
should  be  liable  to  the  sentence  of  their  Parliament. 
Charles  struggled  for  four  days  to  get  the  Cove^* 
nanters  to  pass  over  this  article..  One  day  he  s^it 
for  the  Scottish  nobles,  on  another  for  the  whole  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  on  a  third  for  Rothes  alone  y 
but  after  all  he  was  forced  to  consent.  The  first 
framing  of  the  charges  against  Strafford  and  Laud, 
was  intrusted  to  Baillie.  Having  been  revised  by 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
they  were  given  to  Loudon,  Henderson,  and  John- 
ston,  to  be  abridged.* ' 

Baillie  states,  that  he  and  his  friends  were  present 
at  Strafford's  trial,  in  Westminster  Hall,  every 
morning  by  daybreak  about  five.     The  house  was 

•  For  the  aocoimt  of  Stmfford'i  trial,  mo  Biilli^  we  nymi;  ftm 
p.  661  to  p.  604. 


flllfd  dailf  bftfere  seren.  Bf  eight  okdoolci  Straibvit 
dgontftd  \fji  a  suit  of  Uacfcy  i)f  if  in  dool,  came  in  bis 
liaigey  guarded  from  tbe  Tower.  Hie  King  was 
gtBesally  a|  the  house  by  hal&past  seyen  o'cloek, 
but  he  appeared  oi^Iy  as  a  private  gentlepiaa.  The 
Bftnce,  in  his  robes,  sat  on  a  little  chair  be8i4e  the 
tiupone.  The  Queen,  and  other  court  ladies, 
wwe  also  present.  At  firs^  these  were  railed  bf 
tiflies,  till  Charts  broke  them  down  with  his  own 
hand.  Althoiigh  they  thus  sat  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
tbey  were  no  more  regarded  than  if  they  had  been 
absent.  The  Scottish  Copimifsioners  sat  with  their 
hats  off,  but  the  Lords  were  covered.  When 
ushered  in  by  the  chamberlain  and  black  rod,  Straf* 
iffHiA  made  several  low  courtesies  as  he  proceeded  to 
the  bar,  where  he  kneeled.  Then  rising  quickly,  he 
saluted  both  sides  of  the  house,  which  some  few  of 
the  Lovd^  returned  by  lifting  their  hats  to  him.  In 
all  his  answers  to  the  twenty<-eight  charges,  he  was 
large,  accurate,  and  eloquent.  He  prefaced  the 
misfortunes  of  his  predecessors,  the  great  infirmity 
qH  his  body,  being  afflicted  with  stone,  and  the 
greater  of  his  spirit.  He  declared  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  sake  of  bis  motherless  children,  he 
would  rather  have  lost  his  life,  than  with  such  long 
and  bitter  toil  to  have  defended  it.  When  he  spoke 
of  his  l$rst  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  unfaithful, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  his  utterance  was  choked. 
After  ten,  there  was  much  public  eating,  not  only 
of  tonffetiooaries,  but  of  ^esh  and  bread.  Bottles 
of  beer  and  wine  passed  thick  from  mouth  to  mouth| 
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^fltfaout  cups,  and  all  tbts  in  the  King*Q  eye.  Yea, 
many  but  turned  their  backs,  and  let  water  go 
through  the  forms  they  sat  on.  They  gfenerally  sat 
to  three  or  four  \n  the  afternoon.  By  the  Compfis* 
sioners  be  was  accused  of  imposing  unlawful  o^tfas 
on  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  and  of  endeavouring  to 
create  quarrels  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  witnesses  deponed  as  to  a  few  frivolous  facts. 

On  the  17th  December,  the  Earl  of  Bristol  ac- 
quainted the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners had  presented  some  papers  against  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.,  They  were  read  by  Lord 
Paget,  and  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  a 
conference  between  the  two  Houses.  These  charges 
consisted  of  three  branches.  The  first  contained 
the  alterations  in  religion  which  he  had  imposed  on 
Scotland,  without  order,  against  law,  and  contrary 
to  the  form  established  in  their  Kirk.  Secondly* 
his  obtruding  on  them  a  book  of  canons  and  consti- 
tution ecclesiastical,  devised  for  the  establishing  a 
tyrannical  power  in  the  persons  of  their  prelates 
over  the  consciences  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  for  abolishing  that  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  their  Kirk  which  was  settled  by  law,  and 
had  obtained  amongst  them  ever  since  the  Refor- 
mation. Thirdly,  in  bringing  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
other  parts  of  divine  worship,  without  warrant 
from  the  Kirk,  to  be  universally  received  at  the 
only  form  of  divine  service,  under  the  highest  peine, 
both  civil  and  ecclasiastieal.  In  aggnvatmi  <tf  iheiii 
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charges,  tbey  aflBrmed  that,  by  hte  grace's  instigation, 
thej  had  been  declared  rebels  and  traitors,  that  an 
army  had  been  raised  to  subdue  them,  and  public 
supplication  made  to  the  Almighty  that  they  might 
be  punished  as  enemies  to  God  and  the  King.  They 
therefore  prayed  that  Laud  might  be  brought  to  trial 
and  censured  according  to  law.    These  charges  gave 
rise  to  an  animated  debate  among  the  Commons, 
in  which  Canterbury  was  abused  as  having  been 
<<  the  very  sty  of  all  the  pestilential  filth  that  had 
infested  the  government,''  a  **  dealer  in  tobacco,"  and 
*^  an  angry  wasp,  who  left  his  sting  in  the  tail  of  every 
thing."  On  the  motion  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone, 
the  charges  of  the   Scottish  Commissioners  were 
backed  by  an  impeachment  by  the  house.   Laud  was 
voted  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  Mr  Hollis  was  im- 
mediately sent  up  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
require,  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of  England, 
that  his  person  might  be  arrested.    Pym,  Hampden, 
and  Maynard,  afterwards  presented  fourteen  par- 
ticular articles  in  support  of  this  general  charge. 
These  Laud  denied ;  but  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where,  but  for  what  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  be  so  quiet  for  two  or  three  years,  as 
not  to  answer  even  the  articles  of  impeachment. 
When  Strafford  was  passing  out  for  decapitation 
from  his  apartment  to  the  scaffold,  at  Tower  Hill, 
he  stopped  under  Laud's  window,  and  entreated  the 
assistance  of  his  prayers.     The  aged  Primate,  dis* 
solved  in  tears,  pronounced,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
a  tender  blessing  on  his'departing  friend,  and  then 
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sunk  back  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.*  The 
fate  of  Strafford  and  Laud  struck  terror  into  all 
the  King's  friends,  so  that  some  of  them  laid  down 
their  places,  and  others  fled.  In  this  way  the 
unhappy  King  was  left  in  a  manner  to  himself^ 
his  Queen,  and  the  Papists. 

Hitherto,  in  the  struggle  between  the  King  and 
Parliament,  it  was  obvious  that  the  strength  of  the 
Commons  rose  mainly  from  their  confederacy  with 
the  Scots,  whose  army  in  the  north  was  entirely 
in  their  interest.  Charles  had  been  informed  by 
Lord  Saville,  when  he  became  one  of  his  advisers^ 
of  the  correspondence  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  English  nobility  with  the  Scots,  by 
whom  they  had  been  encouraged  to  bring  their 
army  to  the  Border.  He  had  seen  the  letter  by 
which  they  were  excited  to  assert  the  liberties  of 
their  Church  and  nation,  and  in  which  they  were 
promised  all  the  assistance  the  English  could 
give  with  safety.  Charles  saw  that  if  he  could 
gain  over  the  Covenanters,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Irish,  he  would  soon  recover  his  prerogative 
in  England.  It  was  therefore  wisely  resolved  in 
Council  to  break  the  confederacy  between  his 
northern  subjects  and  the  Parliament,  by  contradict- 
ing the  Scottish  Commissioners  in  nothing.  With 
a  view  to  yield  every  thing  to  them  they  should 
desire,  the  King  brought  the  treaty  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  declared  his  resolution  to  visit  Scotland  in 

•  Nalsooy  voL  iL  p.  138^  or  aaj  of  ilM  writen  of  Um  ptiiod* 
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person  within  fourteen  dsfs.  The  Commonsi  kWwrs 
of  his  design,  and  apprehensive  of  the  danger  if 
Charles  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  th^ 
English  army  in  the  north,  instantly  disbanded 
them*  They  also  appointed  Lord  Bedford,  Hamp- 
den, and  two  Commoners^  to  fellow  the  King  to 
Scotland. 

On  the  day  the  King  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  10th 
August,  he  ratified  the  treaty  with  the  Covenanter^. 
In  it  he  consented  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  held 
at  Edinburgh,  shotiVl  be  published  by  his  authority  ; 
that  every  declaration  and  publication  against  thd 
loyalty  of  the  Cdvenanters  should  be  recalled  add 
suppressed  ;  that  the  desire  of  the  Scots  should  be 
gratified,  iii  having  a  conformity  df  Church  govern** 
ment  between  the  two  nations.  But  Charles  still 
took  care  nevfer  to  define  whether  this  coilforniity 
was  to  be  effected  by  bringing  the  Covenanters 
to  the  English  standard,  or  the  Episcopalians  to 
Fresbyterianism. 

.  During  the  few  months  which  Henderson  spent^ 
on  this  occasion,  in  London,  besides  the  unwearied 
attention  which  he  must  have  given  every  day  to 
the  many  important  matters  in  hand,  he  found  time 
to  write  a  treatise  on  Church  Discipline,  which  was 
miich  required,  and  also,  at  the  desire  of  the  English 
ministers,  to  publish  reasons  for  removing  bishops 
out  of  the  Church.  He  also  wrote  a  Preface  to  an 
answer  which  Barrow  framed  tb  the  petition  for 
upholding  the  bishops.  He  had  several  private 
conferences  with  the  King,  and  sometimes  in  com- 
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pBhy  with  Rothed  and  Loudon,  in  all  of  which  ha 
grew  in  £EiTouir  with  Charles^  On  dne  of  theft)^ 
occasidns  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  grant  of  the  bishbps'  rent  in  favour  df  the  Uni» 
rersitieSi  Only  upon  one  occasion  did  any  thin^ 
like  a  personal  altercation  arise  between  the  Kin(jp 
and  Henderson.  Probably  through  his  advice,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Marquis  Hamiltdn,  the  mat- 
cob  tent  lords  who  had  signed  the  letter  Urging  thil 
invasion  of  England,  were  admitted  into  the  Privy 
Council;  A  fancy  got  into  the  public  mind  that 
sitnilar  honours  were  to  be  conferred  on  Rothe* 
and  Loudon,  and  that  in  return  it  had  been  agreed 
to  pass  from  the  trials  of  Canterbury  and  Straffordi 
and  from  the  overthrow  of  Episcopacy  in  England^ 
This  matter  weiit  so  far  that  the  citizens  of  Londoti 
stopped  their  supplies  to  the  Scottish  ariny^  In  thtNM 
circumstaiiii^es,  the  other  coinmissioners^  iiirith  sonM 
diegree  of  passion,  prevailed  on  Hendefson  td  com- 
pose a  short  and  hasty  paper,  proclaiming,  in  the  factf 
of  such  dangerous  lies,  the  constahcy  of  their  teal 
against  Episcopacy  and  the  two  incendiaries.  Wheii 
th^  declaration  Was  communicated  to  the  Pbrlia-* 
meht,  and  by  the  press  to  the  public,  couiri^e  and 
confidence  were  again  restored.  When^  howet4^)*( 
Lord  Holland  handed  this  paper  to  the  King,  hiA 
became  more  enraged  than  he  had  ever  been  before 
with  the  Scots.  HIb  sent  the  printer  to  prison} 
repeated  frequently  that  the  paper  wAs  sedittbU^ 
that  the  writer  of  it  had  forfeited  his  protect 
tion,   and  that   he  would  recall  it  by  ft  royiil 
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proclamation.  It  was  the  general  impreflsion  that 
Henderson  had  been  premature  in  his  expressions, 
more  especially  as  it  was  understood  that  even 
among  the  Commons  a  majority  would  not  yet  be 
found  to  vote  for  the  suppression  of  Episcopacy  in 
England.  **  Good  Mr  Alexander  being  somewhat 
grieved  with  the  event  of  the  former  writ,  set 
himself  with  the  more  diligence  to  the  accurate 
framing  of  another,  a  mollifying  explanation  of  his 
meaning,  and  after  some  days'  delay  published  a 
most  delicate  expression  of  their  desires  for  con- 
formity in  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  both 
kingdoms.  **  This,"  says  Baillie,  "  was  proposed 
with  great  modesty,  but  with  a  weighty  strength 
of  unanswerable  reasoning."  In  the  meanwhiloi 
the  fury  went  off  the  king ;  no  proclamation  was 
issued,  and  the  commissioners  were  merely  desired 
to  desist  from  moving  the  measure  in  Parliament. 

A  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission  seem 
to  have  left  London  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  to 
have  returned  to  Scotland  by  sea.*  But,  pro- 
bably, Henderson  and  Gillespie  returned  in  the 
direction  of  the  army  at  Newcastle.  The  first 
object  awaiting  the  attention  of  the  Covenanters, 
was  the  Assembly .  which  had  been  appointed  to 
meet  at  St  Andrews,  on  the  20th  of  July.     His 

*  See  Baillie,  M8S.  vol.  i.  pp.  609-10,  where  he  says,  they 
were  teddered  on  a  sand  hed  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  the 
evening  tide  lifted  them  np,  and  that  if  the  wind  had  been  as  it  was 
the  day  before,  or  all  the  day  after,  the  vessel  had  been  dung  in  shreds. 
The  Scottish  Commissioners  were  inadequately  paid  for  their  oatlmy 
fliit  journey  to  London. 
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Majesty's  Commission  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  and 
a  letter  from  Charles  himself,  as, full. of  grace  and 
favour  as  could  be  wished,  were  presented.  The 
king  had  intended,  as  advised  by  Traquair,  to 
appoint  Southesk  ;  but  Henderson  prevailed  on 
him  not  to  name  a  man  of  whom  the  Covenanters 
were  suspicibus.  The  first  perplexity,  on  thb 
occasion,  was  the  choosing  of  a  moderator.  In 
circumstances  of  so  much  difficulty  Henderson 
was  ardently  desired  by  all,  but  as  he  had  not 
yet  reached  Edinburgh,  the  Court  had  no  certainty 
of  his  being  present.  After  many  private  consul- 
tations and  public  discussions  for  some  days,  as  to 
the  practicability  of  constituting  the  Court  before 
a  moderator  was  chosen,  so  that  they  might  acquire 
the  power  to  translate  the  Assembly  to  Edinburgbt 
and  to  adjourn  it  till  Henderson's  return,  it  was 
arranged,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner,  in 
conformity  to  a  precedent  pointed  out  by  Johnston, 
that  the  old  moderator  should  be  continued  ad  hunc 
actuTTiy  that  they  should  delay  till  Thursday,  transfer 
to  Edinburgh,  and  there  choose  a  new  one.  When 
the  members  came  back  to  Edinburgh,  they  found, 
to  their  great  joy,  that  Henderson  had  returned;  and 
the  week  was  spent  in  private  consultations,  in  Lord 
Loudon's  chambers,  how  to  prevent  discord  in  the  en- 
suing Assembly  in  regard  to  the  heresy  of  Brownisro. 
The  act  passed  at  Aberdeen  had  not  worked  well 
among  the  people,  especially  in  Edinburgh,  and  a 
powerful  party  of  the  Covenanters  insisted  that  it 
should  be  rescinded.     To  accommodate  ail  parties, 
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\EIender8on  lind,  on  tbe  lOth  of  June,  made  the 
^fitught  of  ^  n^w  act.  Although  his  views  met 
Irith  general  approbation,  they  were  warmlj  op- 
|k)sed  by  the  Edinburgh  ministers,  led  on,  in  this 
IhMance,  by  Calderwood.  After  many  consulta- 
tions to  little  purpose,  Dickson,  Blair,  and  Colville, 
fnet  with  Henderson  to  amend  bis  scroll,  but  they 
made  it  too  long  and  general.  At  last,  Henderson 
tried  it  again,  and  his  model  pleased  every  body  but 
Calderwood,  '*  who  starte'd  mightily  at  it,''  but  it  was 
notwithstanding  adopted.  This  happy  concord, 
brought  round  by  Argyle  and  Henderson,  gavd 
great  satisfaction  to  the  whole  country. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Assembly  met  in  the  Grey- 
friar's  Church.  After  prayer,  A.  Fairfowl  required 
that  his  commission  should  be  given  to  Henderson, 
in  regard  that  the  Presbytery  had  named  him  only 
in  case  Henderson  should  not  have  arrived  in  time. 
Calderwood  objected  to  Henderson's  name  being 
admitted  on  tbe  roll  of  members,  and  in  this  Hen- 
derson seconded  him ;  but  the  commission  was  unani- 
mously sustained.  The  next  question  was  about  a 
leet  for  a  new  moderator.  Tbe  old  custom  had  been 
for  the  former  moderator  to  give  in  a  list,  and  for 
the  Assembly  to  add  to  it  whom  they  pleased.  An 
overture  had  passed  at  Aberdeen,  that  one  out  of 
erery  Synod  should  be  put  on  the  leet  for  mode- 
rator ;  but  in  this  Assembly  the  plan  was  rejected, 
and  Henderson,  although  he  contended  earnestly 
against  the  burden  of  moderation,  was  chosen,  under 
declaration  that  neither  the  translation,  without  first 
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ebooting  »  new  moclerator,  nor  elelBtioA  ot  tfiitf 
whose  place  as  a  member  was  supplied  ete  he  eamef 
should  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  GalderWooa 
argued  peevishljir  against  Henderson's  election.  AA 
he  was  not  a  member,  but  merely  allowed  to  spediii 
as  a  favour,  his  intemperance  gare  so  great  bffeiieA 
to  all,  (excepting  to  the  moderator  hiinself,  whiSt 
heard  him  with  patience  and  fespect,)  that  the  Lord 
Commissioner  commanded  him  to  be  silent.  So  faf 
from  returning  railing  for  railing,  Henderson  in 
this  very  Assembly  paid  what  was  certainly  a  well 
ttierited  compliment  to  Calderwood's  real  worth.' 
He  lamented  that  his  friend  had  been  orerlooked^ 
and  got  the  Church  to  promote  his  interest,  so  thai* 
he  soon  after  this  period  was  appointed  minister  at 
Pentcaitland. 

His  Majesty,  in  his  letter,  besides  promising  to 
ratify,  in  the  approaching  Parliament,  the  cotistitu^ 
tion  of  the  late  Edinburgh  Assembly,  and  to  fill 
the  churches  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  with  good 
men,  regretted  the  decay  of  learning  in  Scotland, 
and  promised  to  adopt  means  for  improving  the 
condition  of  schools  and  colleges.  Lindsay  of  BeU 
helvie  was  appointed  to  answer  this  letter ;  but,  a# 
his  scroll  was  lengthy  and  irrelevant,  Hendetctoa 
wrote  one,  short,  decided,  and  nervous,  in  the 
warmest  strains  of  loyalty. 

But  had  there  been  nothing  else  to  render  this 
Assembly  conspicuous  in  the  pages  of  our  ChurcM 
History,  or  to  secure  respect  for  the  memory  of  its 
moderator,  the  mi^nifietnt  idea,  which  he  here  waA 
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the  first  jto  suggest^  of  framing  our  Confession  of 
Faitb,  our  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  our 
Directory  or  Platform  of  Church  Government  and 
^JVorship,  would  have  been  enough  to  immortalize 
the  period  in  which  he  lived.  By  these  Henderson 
has  erected  a  monument  in  almost  every  heart  in 
Scotland.  For  two  hundred  years,  these  have  with- 
ertood  the  attacks  of  infidelity,  and  even  many  severe 
wounds  from  the  hands  of  their  friends ;  yet  is  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  unshaken  as  the  rock  of  ages, 
still  found,  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  in  the  hands  of 
our  peasantry,  dear  to  them  almost  as  their  Bible,  and 
the  Catechism  carried  morning  aftqr  morning,  by 
our  sons  and  our  daughters,  to  the  parish  school, 
(the  plan  of  which  Henderson  devised,)  that  their 
contents  may  enlighten  the  mind  and  spiritualize 
the  nature  of  the  rising  generation.  Next  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  itself  into  Scotland,  and 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue, 
the  framing  of  the  Confession  of  our  Faith  and  of 
the  Catechisms  has  conferred  the  greatest  boon  on 
every  Christian  in  our  country.  It  was  on  Wednes- 
day, the  28th  of  July,  that  Henderson  first  suggested 
to  the  Assembly  the  propriety  of  drawing  up  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  a  Catechism,  and  a  Directory  for  all 
the  parts  of  the  public  worship.  His  first  intention 
seems  to  have  been  to  frame  the  system  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  worshippers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tweed.  But  there  is  no  com- 
promise of  Presbyterianism  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  so  as  to  support  the  Episcopalian  principles  of 
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the  English.  On  proposing  the  matter,  he  expressed 
himself  as  being  anxious  to  escape  the  toil  of  com-' 
piling  these  important  works ;  but  the  burden  was 
laid  on  his  back,  with  liberty  to  retire  from  hia' 
parochial  duties  whenever  he  pleased,  and  to  call 
to  his  assistance  the  abilities  and  diligence  of  any> 
of  his  brethren. 

Probably  with  a  view  to  devote  his  whole  energies 
to  this  important  undertaking,  and  because  he 
already  found  that  the  share  he  was  taking  in 
public  matters  was  too  great  for  the  strength  of  his 
constitution,  Henderson  earnestly  beseeched  the 
Assembly  for  liberty  to  be  removed  from  Edin- 
burgh. So  unexpected  was  his  motion,  that  at  the 
beginning  even  his  friends  took  him  to  be  in  jest ; 
but  they  were  much  perplexed  when  he  assured' 
them  that  he  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  voice  for 
any  one  of  the  town  churches  —  that  he  had  never 
enjoyed  health  in  Edinburgh,  although  he  had 
everywhere  else — and  that,  therefore,  to  keep  him' 
in  his  present  charge  was  to  kill  him.  He  also 
argued,  that  the  act  of  his  translation  from  Leuchars 
contained  an  express  clause  of  liberty  for  him  to^ 
remove  from  Edinburgh,  whenever  the  public 
commotions  were  settled,  if  he  found  that  the' 
town  was  not  favourable  to  his  health.  Some  of 
the  members  imputed  his  anxiety  to  be  removed - 
to  the  temporary  odium  he  had  incurred  in 
Edinburgh,  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken 
the  year  before  in  suppressing  the  Independents. ' 
Others  said  that  it  arose  from  a  desire  to  become 
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BttBtipil  of  tli«  Golkge  of  St  Andrewi^  whick 
office  WAS  tken  VaoAnt»  and  bad  been  offered  to  him 
bf  the  patronfi.  .  And  the  citkene  of  Edinboi^h 
wolre  iiaturaUjr  extremely  averse  to  part  with  a  man 
rid  invalurtle,  and  to  establish  any  precedent  so 
dangerous  as  that  of  the  Assembly  assuming  the 
power  of  removing  their  ministers  at  pleasure.  They^ 
tiiereforey  at  once  offered  to  purchase  him  a  house, 
with  good  air  and  gardens.  They  agreed  that  he 
should  preach  only  when  he  pleased,  or  that  he 
should  give  it  up  altogether,  if  a  regard  to  his  health 
raquired  it«  In  reply  to  every  one  of  the  speakers^ 
Henderson  solemnly  affirmed  that  the  precarious 
slate  of  his  health  was  his  only  motive  for  wishing 
te  be  removed*  He  pledged  himself,  that,  if  his 
Oonatittttion  did  not  fail,  he  would  not  leave  £din^ 
bMfgh,  notwithstanding  any  liberty  they  might  grant 
him )  and  he  also  assured  them  that,  if  he  did  leave 
Edinburgh,  he  would  on  no  account  go  to  St  An-- 
draws,  but  to  some  quiet  landward  charge.  He 
accordingly  obtained  an  act  releasing  him  from  his 
congregation^  but,  after  all,  he  continued  in  Edin-- 
burgh  till  his  death. 

Henderson  gave  in  to  the  Assembly  a  letter, 
which  some  ministers  near  London  had  intrusted 
to  hittit  congratulating  the  Church  on  the  happy 
attainment  of  their  object,  expressing  a  hope  that 
Presbyterianism  would  yet  be  established  through*- 
out  England,  and  lamenting  the  growth  of  Indepen- 
dency both  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Churches^ 
The  Assembly  not  only  took  occasion,  from  this 
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opportunity^  to  reject  IndeptBdenejTi  ai  contrary  to 
the  National  Covenant,  but  they  also  appointed 
Henderson  to  write  them  a  courteoui  answer^  to 
asaure  them  that  all  their  members  were  of  oni 
heart  and  soul  against  Independency  and  EpiecOr 
pacy,  and  that  they,  to  a  man,  would  hold  by 
Presbyterianism,  as  being  warranted  by  the  light  of 
nature,  grounded  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  con* 
formed  to  the  primitive  patterns  of  the  Apostolical 
Churches.  The  next  meeting  of  Assembly  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  St  Andrews^  on  the  9^th  of 
July,  1642,  and  this  one  was  ended  by  giving 
thanks  to  God,  and  singing  of  the  Sdd  psalm.* 

By  way  of  carrying  forward  a  detail  of  the 
progress  of  the  constitution  of  our  Church,  it 
requires  to  be  stated,  that  one  of  the  first  votes  of 
this  court  was  to  confirm  the  several  acts  of  the 
old  Assembly,  which  provided,  that  superannuated 

s  During  this  Assembly,  an  unhappy  accident  befeU  Mr  ThoiBai 
Lamb,  minister  of  Kirkard,  Prfsbjtery  of  Peebles.  He  had  befe 
suspended  by  his  Presbytery  for  perversenesa  and  contentions.  Frpo^ 
their  sentence  he  had  appealed  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  matter  had 
been  adjusted,  by  a  (Committee,  on  a  Saturday.  The  day  after, 
he  heard  sermon  at  Leith ;  and,  on  his  return  to  EdinboiYh,  foi 
into  a  quarrel  with  a  youn^  man,  into  whose  corn  he  had  trespassed. 
Lamb  struck  him  so  severely  with  his  whinger,  that  he  died  on  the 
•pot.  Although  Mr  Lamb  obtained  a  letter  of  slanes  from  ttio  friendi 
9f  the  deceased,  the  Lord  High  Constable,  aa  (ceeper  of  the  pmm  in 
time  of  Parliament,  claimed  him,  and,  on  trial,  got  him  condemned. 
The  poor  roan  wrote  a  pitiful  supplication  to  the  Assembly,  to  obtain 
delay  of  hie  execution  till  hit  wife  and  friends  had  time  to  come 
to  aee  him.  This  mneh  was  granted,  but,  from  the  aggimtatiaf 
eireumstanees  with  which  his  crime  was  attended,  he  was  left  foi 
oxecntion.  For  aa  acooont  of  this  AMmbly  feeo  BaiUi^  al  mfti, 
p.  617. 
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niinirters  and  professors  should  all  tfaeirlifetime  enjoj 
ftiH  rent  and  honour.*  This  Assembly  also  fixed  the 
pnnciple,  that  no  expectant  for  the  ministry  should 
be  suffered  to  preach  without  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery  who  licensed  him,  until  he  reported  a 
testimonial  of  his  licence  to  the  Presbytery  into 
whose  bounds  he  had  removed.  A  commission  was 
appointed  by  this  Assembly,  to  consist  of  thirty  or 
forty  members,  with  some  sixteen  elders,  to  finish 
wimt  of  the  Assembly's  work  had  not  been  over- 
tiiken,  to  attend  in  town  during  the  sitting  of 
jj^liament,  and  to  visit  the  universities.  The  mode* 
rator  of  the  former  commission  was  made  constant 
eonvener  and  moderator  of  the  commission.  Fifteen 
aiembers,  twelve  of  whom  behoved  to  be  ministers, 
were  appointed  to  be  a  quorum.  A  committee  was 
appointed  in  this  Assembly  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  churches  in  the  Highlands  and  islands;  and 
Blair  and  Andrew  Affleck  were  appointed  to  visit 
some  of  them.  This  year  the  sum  of  £500  sterling 
was  bestowed  by  the  King,  to  be  employed  by  the 
Assembly  in  visiting  the  remote  parts  of  the  Church. 
It  appears  from  Baillie,  that  Henderson,  at  this 
Assembly,  expressed  himself  as  being  unfriendly  to 
all  pluralities  in  the  Church.  In  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  fasts,  it  may  be  stated,  that  there  is 

*  H.  Reid  of  St  Andrews,  after  a  lon^r  eery  ice  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  Nevir  CoUege,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  retire  on  an  allowance 
of  ^00  merks.  He  afterwards  brought  the  matter  before  the  General 
Aitemblj,  and  his  good  friend  Mr  Henderson  managed  it  so  that  he 
WM  tecared  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  stipend  during  his  life. 
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not  an  instance  in  this  period  where  the  legislature 
assumed,  or  the  Church,  gave  up,  the  sole  power 
of  appointing  general  fasts.  On  the  contrarj^ 
wherever  the  authority  appointing  a  fast  is  noticedt 
either  the  Church  alone  appointed  the  time  and 
causes  of  fasting,  or  the  legislature  named  the  daj 
and  the  Church  the  causes.  It  need. not  be  again 
stated,  that,  in  the  election  of  a  moderator,  the  last 
moderator  was  in  use  to  give  in  a  leet,  and  that  the 
Assembly  had  the  power  of  adding  to  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  early  constitution  of  the  Church,  this 
Assembly  exercised  the  sole  power  of  translating 
ministers  from  one  charge  to  another,  oft^n  not 
only  in  spite  of  the  congregation  about  to  be  de« 
prived  of  their  pastor,  but  even  against  the  will  of 
the  minister  to  be  removed.  Edinburgh  and  all 
the  Universities  had  liberty,  at  this  time,  to  take 
ministers  from  the  country  for  their  service.  Baillie^ 
gives  affectionate  letters  to  Henderson,  Blair,  and 
Johnston,  beseeching  their  fatherly  advice  and  in- 
fluence, as  the  three  most  able  men  in  the  kingdom. 
To  free  him  from  the  fears  and  fasheries  of  a  trans- 
lation to  Glasgow,  fiaillie  sent  his  boy  from  Irvine 
to  Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews,  **  expressly  with 
this  very  errand."  Henderson's  reply  is  given 
as  a  specimen. of  his  private  epistolary  correspond 
dence,  and  in  illustration  of .  this  constitutional 
point.  **  To  Mr  R.  Baylie. — Reverend  and  well- 
beloved  brother, — I  am  bound  to  you  in  a  special 


MMiaw  for  daaling  lo  inganieufelj  with  me»  both  in 
iMUtM:«  that  ooneern  yourself  and  Goneeming  me« 
You  are  still  like  youraalf,  which  tiath  my  heart 
more  And  more  to  you.  I  was  desired  hy  your  Earl 
lo  deal  earnestly  for  your  stay^  and  would  willingly 
serve  his  lordship  in  every  duty,  hut  I  told  my 
lord  that  there  was  but  small  hope  of  it ;  and  so  £ur 
te  I  can  apprehend,  you  neither  will  nor  can  be 
permitted  to  stay  in  a  place  so  private.  Yet  would 
I  not  wish  that  you  should  remove  before  the 
lyproaohing  Assembly.  Tbis  is  my  simple  advice^ 
•f  which  I  could  give  you  mine  own  reasons,  but  I 
leave  them  till  meeting.  I  say  no  more  but  verbum 
mg^ienti.  You  renounce  private  respects  in  termino 
*  j4^  ;  do  it  as  much  in  termino  ad  quem^  and 
your  comfort  shall  be  the  greater.  Which  beseech* 
log  the  Lord  to  multiply  to  you,  I  rest  with  a  soro 
heart  for  Mr  Harie  Rollock's  death,  June  3d,  about 
9  before  noon.  June  Sd,  1642.  Your  own  brother* 
Alex.  Henderson." 

After  various  adjournments,  the  Parliament  met 
Mtfa  July,  164^1.  After  prayer  by  Henderson,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  merely  sit,  without  entering 
on  business,  till  the  King  came.  In  the  meantime^ 
Traquair,  Spotswood,  Balcanquhal,  and  others, 
called  incendiaries,  were  accused  of  stirring  up 
strife  between  the  King  and  his  subjects.  Montrose, 
Napier^  and  others,  were  imprisoned  as  underminera 
of  the  common  cause.  Even  Loudon  began  to  bo 
suspected  of  changing  sides.  A  plot  was  discovered 
against  Argyle,  and  the  oluef  aetor  in  it  executed ; 
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the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Stnldii  who  bad  larauMd 
the  Court  were  removed^  and  an  attempt  wae  madtf 
to  aesaasinate  the  Marquis  of  Hamiitoni  as  a  toaitotf 
both  to  his  King  and  country*^  It  was  proposedy^ 
that  some  of  the  ministers,  eommisiionefs  of  tb« 
General  Assembly,  should  have  a  plaee  assigned 
them  in  Parliament  for  hearing  debates  j  but 
At^yle  opposed  it,  as  making  wa^  for  churchmea 
taking  a  share  in  Parliamentary  proceedings. 

The  King  arrived  at  Holyrood  House  on  Saturday 
evening,  14th  August.  On  the  Sabbath  he  attended 
the  Abbey  Church  in  the  forenoon,  and  heard 
sermon  preached  by  Henderson,  from  Roman^^ 
xu  IS.  *^  By  him,  through  him,  and  to  him  Bwm 
all  things/'  In  the  afternoon  his  Majesty  did  not 
return  to  church,  but  exercised  himself  at  golf,  (a 
play  with  a  ball  and  club,  somewhat  like  pell-mell,)^ 
which  was  the  only  recreation  the  place  afforded. 
Henderson  took  an  early  opportunity  of  hinting  kii 
error  in  this  respect  to  him,  when  he  promised  not 
to  be  guilty  of  giving  such  offence  again.  Charles 
promised  that  he  would  conform  to  the  Presbyteriaa 
manner  of  worship  while  he  was  in  Scotland.  He^ 
appointed  Henderson  his  private  diaplain,  and 
requested  him  to  name  the  ministers  who  should 
officiate  before  him  on  the  Sabbaths.  Henderson 
accordingly  stood  at  the  King's  back  in  churchi' 
where  Charles  attended  punctually,  forenoon  and 

•  Lord  Carnwath  taid,  wlien  Chtrkf  wai  it  $disbof|pb,  ^  N^^^ 
there  are  three  kings  in  ScoUand,  aod,  by  Ood,  two  pf  themy"  nmniiif 
Rasimott  Mid  Ainrle, «» tlHA  loM  Aetr  Mi? 
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aftemoon,  every  Sabbath.  On  the  Tueedays,  in 
the  momingy  and  evening  before  supper,  he  heard 
Henderson  praj,  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and 
sing  a  psalm.  In  fact,  the  King  was  anxious  to 
join  in  all  the  Presbyterian  devotions ;  and  although 
they  were  sometimes  extremely  tedious,  he  never 
murmured  for  the  want  of  his  Liturgy.  On  every 
occasion  Henderson  was  careful  to  pay  his  Majesty 
idl  the  dignified  and  delicate  respect  due  from  a 
subject  to  his  sovereigpi.  But  such  was  the  zeal  of 
the  times,  that  some,  even  of  Henderson's  old 
friends,  suspected  his  motives,  and  thought  him  too 
sparing  of  his  Majesty.  It  was  even  insinuated, 
that  some  sentences  fell  from  Henderson  in  his 
sermons  prejudicial  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Estates. 
Good  Mr  Henderson,  says  Baillie,  was  very  silent 
under  these  misconstructions. 

On  the  Tuesday,  after  hearing  a  long  sermon 
from '  Ramsay,  on  justification  by  faith,  Charles 
opened  the  Parliament  by  a  speech  from  the  throne. 
After  lamenting  the  differences  between  him  and 
his  subjects,  and  stating  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter  that  he  might,  by  his  personal  presence, 
know  and  be  known  of  his  native  country,  and 
expressing  his  hope  that  testimonies  of  real  affection, 
which  had  come  down  to  him  from  a  hundred  and 
eight  kings,  would  not  be  awanting,  he  said,  ^'  I 
have  come  here  to  perform  whatever  I  have  pro- 
mised— to  quiet  distraction,  give  contentment,  and 
settle,  in  the  first '  place,  that  which  concerns 
religion,  and  the  just  liberties  of  my  country.'' 
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All  the  members  swore  to  maiataiiif  with  their 
lives,  his  Majesty's  royal  person,  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
purity  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles 
ratified  all  the  acts,  even  those  of  the  Glasgow 
Assembly,  by  which  Presbyterianism  was  established* 
He  even  swore  the  Covenant.  On  the  chief  of  the 
Covenanters  he  lavished  the  highest  honours.  He 
created  Argyle  a  marquis  ;  General  Leslie  an  earl. 
He  made  Loudon  chancellor,  with  a.pension  of  £  1 000 
sterling  yearly.  Johnston  was  created  a  knight  and 
a  Lord  of  Session,  with  a  pension  of  £S00  yearly. 
The  rents  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  Guthry  says 
were  formerly  esteemed  a  morsel  for  a  bishop,  were 
conferred  on  Henderson,  and  Gillespie  got  a  pen- 
sion. In  one  point  alone  did  Charles  prove  pro- 
pinquity to  the  Stewarts.  He  was  pressed  on  all 
hands  to  gratify  Balmerino  with  some  honour, 
office,  or  pension,  but  he  persisted  in  refusing.'  He 
also  neglected  his  friends  to  gain  his  enemies ;  so 
that  some  who  had  formerly  engaged  for  him 
became  indifferent ;  and  even  the  more  generous 
spirits  among  them,  who  acted  from  conscience  and 
honour,  could  not  help  remarking,  that  the  sure 
way  to  secure  a  share  of  the  rewards,  was  to  join, 
the  chief  of  the  rebels. 

The  revenues  of  the  universities  were  also  enriched 
from  the  bishops'  rents,  and  the  clergy  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  obta^j^i^g  from  Parliament  general  acts  fot: 
the  establishment  of  Presbyteries  and  other  ^pi-; 
ritualities.     But  when  they  craved  a  share  of  the 
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tittpoMlHieib  Md  urged  thrai  to  appoint  a  Mftaitoii- 
•bn  to  iettle  ohupohes,  and  craved  schoob,  they 
feund  that  thajr  had  few  real  friended  In  sbarifi^ 
the  plunderi  all  carped  ibr  their  own  intehest.  So 
quickly  were  the  bnhoprics  dilapidated  that  the 
dergy  were  on  the  point  of  making  a  protestation 
in  Parliament  in  the  name  of  the  Chnrch.  In 
oonsequenee  ctf  this  threat,  Henderson  obtained,  but 
with  much  difficulty^  for  the  University  of  Edtn^' 
burgh  both  hie  own  bishopric  and  priory  and  those 
#f  Orkney,  but  they  were  greatlj  burdened  with 
previous  gifts.  Gla^w  University  obtained  the 
bbbopric  of  Galloway }  Argjle  secured  the  Isles  to 
himself)  and  Aberdeen  University  got  its  own 
bishopric.  St  Andrews  obtained  a  thousand  pounds 
yearly.  Still  more  to  conciliate  the  clergy,  an  act 
was  passed  prohibiting  all  suspensions  of  decreea 
for  stipends,  excepting  on  consignation  of  the  sum 
decerned  for.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
value  the  teinds  in  every  parish,  and  to  augment 
ministers'  stipends  wherever  they  found  it  needful. 
But  many  more  pensions  were  conferred  than  ever 
were  paid  ;  and  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  com- 
missioners was  much  involved  with  the  interest  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  country  became  so  troubled,  that 
little  progress  was  made  by  them. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Session,  his  Majesty  being 
seated  on  the  throne,  Henderson  prayed  ;  and  after 
all  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  Henderson  closed 
with  a  sermon«*    Next  day  Charles  departed,  it 

•  Bdm^  if  88.  VoL  i.  p.  S50. 
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wai  Mid,  a  content^  King  frdm  a  contented  people. 
Epmoopacj  was  now  fairly  demolished  and  Preaby* 
terianism  as  surely  established ;  the  royal  preroga* 
tive  was  sufficiently  curtailedi  and  fully  more  liberty 
given  to  the  Parliament  and  people  than  they  coilld 
rightly  manage.  At  this  proud  period,  it  wai 
evident  that  Scotland  had  twice  asserted  her  ind#* 
pendency,  both  in  the  camp  and  the  cabinet.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  King 
had  failed  in  the  two  great  objects  he  had  in  view 
by  coming  to  Scotland,  namely,  to  conciliate  the 
influential  Covenanters,  and  to  procure  palpable 
proof  of  the  treasonable  correspondence  which  had 
for  a  long  time  been  kept  up  between  the  Scottish 
and  English  malcontents.  In  his  endeavours  ill 
both  matters  his  diligence  and  dexterity  were  alto^ 
getber  unprecedented ;  but  like  all  human  efforts 
to  counteract  the  steady  working  of  Providence,  he 
fell  short  of  his  purpose  when  on  the  very  eve  of 
accomplishing  it.  Charles  had  for  some  time  been 
aware  of  the  written  engagement  to  the  Scots^ 
inviting  them  to  invade  England,  and  of  the  sub« 
scriptions  said  to  be  forged.  He  had  learnt  that  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  Johnstone,  and  one  great 
object  of  this  long  and  hurried  journey  waa  ib 
possess  himself  of  the  treasonable  correspondence ; 
but  Johnstone,  who  acted  in  every  thing  front 
real  principle,  refused  to  betray  his  trust.  In  the 
Icon  Basilike  the  King,  referring  to  this  written 
engagement,  says,  **  I  missed  but  little  to  have  pro* 
duced  writings  under  some  men's  own  hands  who 
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W^Te  tbe  chief  contrivers/^  Alarmed  at'  Laud's 
impeachment:  and  Strafford's  execution,  in  confusion 
he  made  his  journey  to  Scotland  with  remarkable 
rapidity*  to  get  hold  of  this  important  document, 
but  he  returned  without  it.  Anxious,  .too,  to 
fathom  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  in  the  North,  he 
spared  no  honours  nor  expenses  to  gain  over  the 
leaders  of  the  Covenanters,  and  in  this,  as  in  the 
former  case,  he  was  as  near  success  as  any  man 
could  be  without  actually  obtaining  it.  On  this 
point  he  committed  only  a  solitary  error,  but  it  was  a 
fatal  one.  His  determination  to  overlook  Balmerino 
pould  not  be  altered ;  he  persisted  in  withholding 
from  him  honours  and  emoluments  ;  in  a  word,  he 
confirmed  Balmerino  in  his  enmity,  and  found,  to  his 
ruin,  that  one  foe  may  occasion  more  mischief  than 
twenty  friends  can  counteract. 

The  conduct  of  the  Covenanters  in  invading 
England  has  already  been  blamed;  but  not  only 
were  they  decoyed  by  the  forgeries  of  Saville,  but 
this  destructive  step  was  not  gone  into  with  cordi- 
ality by  Henderson  and  the  friends  with  whom  he 
secretly  acted.  To  a  certain  extent,  Henderson  might 
have  been  intolerant  in  enforcing  a  conformity  of 
religion  in  both  kingdoms  ;  but  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  head  and  front  of  his  offence.  With  all 
the  commissioners,  who  had  brought  the  Scottish 
affairs  to  so  triumphant  a  conclusion,  Henderson 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  monarchy ;  and,  from 

-  *  At. a  proof  of  his  impatieoce,  it  is  mentioned  that  Charles  rode 
from  London  to  York  in  less  than  four  days. 
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tbe  in^hy  interviews  which  he  had  held  with  Charles^ 
a  gfrowing  sentiment  of  personal  friendship  had 
mutually  sprung  up.  His  chief  difficulty,  therefore* 
seems  hitherto  to  have  been  the  keeping  of  his  party 
within  moderate  bounds.  When  occasions  required 
their  exercise,  he  had  courage  and  daring  as  much 
as  any  of  them  ;  but,  from  the  general  temperament 
of  his  mind,  he  was  mild  and  considerate.  Till  this 
time,  then,  the  rigid  Covenanters  found  Henderson 
the  very  man  to  their  mind,  because  the  movements 
he  made  carried  them  half  way  to  the  end  of  their 
own  journey,  and  also,  because  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  at  the  beginning  of  their  course  required 
the  very  combination  of  influence  and  of  talent  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  distinguished ;  but 
whenever  the  war  against  monarchy  became  offen« 
sive  on  the  part  of  the  Covenanters,  they  sought 
for  men  less  sincere  and  more  reckless.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  this  very  Parliament  it  was  obvious 
that  the  commissioners  who  had  managed  the  London 
treaty  bad,  in  some  measure,  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  This  fact  is  obvious,  not  so  much 
from  the  suspicions  which  were  attached  to  the 
members  of  it  individually,  as  from  the  striking  fact^ 
that  when  a  Committee  of  the  Estates  was  appointed 
to  attend  the  English  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  a  good  correspondence  with  them  in 
so  needful  a  time,  only  two  of  the  former  commis- 
sioners were  reappointed,  many  of  them  having 
says  Baillie,  tint  all  credit  with  the  states,  and  roost 
of  them  having  fallen  into  the  country's  dislike  by 
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iMid  Mr  Bortli\«^ick  tirere  named  m  their  cbApkini* 
Aitliocigh  the  prime  Covenanteri  intended  peaUM^ 
]rM|  mjB  Guthrji  the  inferiors  began  to  tttlk  and 
mU  it  our  duty  to  press  reformation  in  Engktid. 
And  the  wives  in  Edinburgh,  whose  help  to  tki 
4Uitise  was  always  ready  at  a  dead  lift,  cried  out 
Vgiinsi  all,  especially  the  ministeiH  Who  were  con^ 
<ent  with  what  th^y  had  got  j  yea,  they  went  s6  far 
^at  they  spared  not  Henderson  himself,  upon  a 
Mpposition  that  the  King's  attention  to  him  hid 
brought  him  to  moderation. 
'  By  this  time  the  partisans  of  otfeiisire  waHare 
%^re  gaining  strength  daily,  and  they  devoted  their 
%hole  energies  to  cherish  dissention  between  thb 
-King  and  his  Parliament.  While  their  number  WaS 
IfMall,  and  while  the  measures  adopted  by  Henderson 
^^e  just  so  many  steps  in  promoting  to  their  own 
fiurpose,  they  joined  themselves  closely  with  him, 
and  took  care  never  to  lay  open  the  ulterior  objects 
of  their  Republicanism.  This  party,  which  was  after- 
linlrds  well  known  by  the  name  of  Independents, 
t^an  now  to  shew  the  cloven  foot.  They  scouted 
4be  notion  of  a  warfare  which  was  to  be  merely 
defensive,  carped  at  the  moderation  of  Henderson^ 
fneasured,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  little  acts  of 
tiOttrtesy  which  he  as  a  gentleman  exercised  towards 
kis  sovereign.  They  argued  that  the  only  way  to 
preserve  the  permanent  purity  of  Presby  tcrianism  in 
{Scotland,  was  to  set  their  English  friends  on  their 
ftet,  and  thereby,  once  for  all,  push  their  enemiee  over 
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tbn  bfte.  Under  the  pretence  of  tntiintainin|f  ft  tigfWI 
Preebyterianisti),  thejr  secretlj  worked  every  thiti^ 
to  extremities,  that  they  might  increase  the  diioHei^ 
And  they  had  the  liddrese  to  turn  every  efiblt  6f 
Charles  for  delf-protection  into  an  indtrttmefit  dl 
destruction  to  him  and  his  supportel^.  In  this  Way, 
the  very  honours  and  pensions  which  he  cohfbfrM 
when  he  ivas  in  Scotland,  while  they  bound  th6 
leading*  Covenanters  in  the  cords  of  love  aidid 
gratitude  to  his  own  person,  also  destroyed  thft 
influence  of  these  leaders  with  the  body  of  thi 
people.  Those  who  were  the  advocates  of  tM 
measures  merely  defensive,  namely,  Hendersdn^ 
Loudon,  and  Rothes,  were,  therefore,  the  iAoH 
powerful  in  their  talents,  experience,  and  personitf 
influence.  But  the  "  offensivii  watfare  Migtdi^ 
began  now  to  be  the  more  popular,  and  to  ftcquift 
the  concurrence  of  the  Independents  in  England. 

When  Charles  returned  to  London,  the  btshopi 
reproached  him  with  his  concessions,  and  especially 
for  admitting  that  Episcopacy  was  contrary  to  thA 
word  of  God.  They  said,  that  he  had  unravelled 
the  web  which  his  father  and  he  had  been  weavtnj^ 
in  Scotland  for  forty  years,  and  that  instead  df 
conciliating  the  Scots,  he  had  only  created  a  neW 
thirst  in  the  English  Parliament  to  follow  thiAt 
example.  During  the  rest  of  his  life  Charlel 
heartily  repented  of  what  he  had  done  in  Scotland  | 
and  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  h0 
stated  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  that  his  cbtlsSAt 
to  Strafford's  death,  and  his  abolitibn  of  EpiBcbpkef 
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iiqifliMtaMeft  frbtti  flocfkfn^  to  th«  Conneil,  ted  bt 
fmjMi  to  eountenance  the  petition  giren  in  bjr 
Iho  more  rigid  Covenanters.  In  thi«i  it  is  Mid» 
bb  gavfe  itill  more  oeeasion  to  itnpleasant  whispen 
•talnst  him. 

The  Assembly  met  at  St  Andrews,  on  the  S7tb 
tt  Jut^,  164S.  Dunfermline  was  Commissioner, 
ttod  Donglas  of  Kirkaldy  moderator*  Henderson 
leached  from  9  Coriothians,  vi.  1,  S,  3.  He  dwelt 
much  on  the  words,  ^*  giving  no  offence  in  any  thing, 
that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed/'  He  taxed  freely 
the  vices  of  his  own  order,  and  warned  them  against 
the  dangers  of  Independency.  This  meeting  of  the 
Church  was  but  thinly  attended  by  the  ministers  mt 
}k  distance,  but  there  was  an  uncommon  number  of 
Ihe  nobility  present.  The  proceedings  were  not  of 
tetich  public  importance,  nor  were  many  acts  passed 
Iklfeeting  the  permanent  constitution  of  our  esta- 
blishment.  On  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  acts 
e#  the  Assemblies,  the  clerk  was  appointed  to  collect 
the  general  acts  of  the  old  Assemblies,  and  arrange 
them  for  the  press,  and  also  to  print,  without  delay, 
the  acts  of  the  last  five  Assemblies.  Most  unfortu- 
nately, the  first  part  of  this  order  was  never  more 
attended  to.  For  preserving  good  order  and  uni- 
formity throughout  the  whole  Church,  all  Synod 
books  were  ordered  to  be  regularly  brought  up  and 
inspected  by  the  Assembly  under  pain  of  deposing 
the  derks  and  censuring  the  commissioners  from  the 
l^esbytiNrieB  where  sui^h  clerki  lived.  There  was  a 
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ditcuikion  on  the  lavir  of  patronigei  thq  conttderatioft 
of  which  had  been  presied  upon  them  for  aome  tiine.^ 
To  redreaa  in  part  the  grievances*  the  King  had 
been  prevailed  on  to  confer  powers  on  the  Preab]^ 
teries,  where  the  Kirk  became  vacant,  to  furnish  a 
leet  of  six,  out  of  which  the  patron  should  present 
one ;  and  because  probationers  were  scarce  in  thtf 
Highlands,  the  leet  was  there  restricted  to  so  manjr 
as  could  be  had.  Argyle  argued  that  Presbjrteriei 
and  people  should  have  the  entire  nomination,  and 
he  offered  to  give  up  his  right  of  presentation 
altogether,  on  condition  that  ministers  would  hold 
themselves  satisfied  with  their  present  modified 
stipend.  But  Lauderdale  opposed  the  populaf 
election,  and  the  clergy  refused  to  bind  themselvea 
up  from  asking  an  augmentation.  *'So  we  resolved,^ 
says  Baillie,  *'  to  have  nothing  spoke  of  at  all  of 
patronages."  On  a  complaint  from  Glasgovr,  as  to 
the  election  of  the  Session,  it  was  enacted,  that  th* 
power  of  filling  up  should  be  with  themselves^ 
The  practice,  long  observed  in  the  Church,  of 
Presbyteries  visiting  every  parish  within  their 
bounds  yearly,  and  inquiring,  at  elders  and  pa« 
rishioners,  into  the  doctrine  and  conversation  of  tht 
ministers  —  at  the  ministers  and  parishioners,  into 
the  behaviour  of  elders,  deacons,  and  beadles — and 

*  In  February,  1639,  Baillie  writes  to  Spangf,  *'  I  shonld  be  g1«l  to 
tee  what  yoa  have  written  de  Jttre  patronattu;  onr  old  discipline  U 
far  yon.  To  move  thb  question  yet  is  not  seasonable  i  onr  gisntssl 
difficulty  will  be  with  the  King,  for  the  most  of  all  our  patrona|ts 
are  iu  his  hands."  MSS.  vol.  i.  p.  924.  for  the  sccoant  9^  lit 
Assettbiy  at  8t  Andivvri,  hs  Bsilllt,  4rlJ«gM,  pi  8M. 
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•t  ibe  Session,  into  the  due  exercrae  of  disoipline, 
the  state  of  their  records,  and  of  the  poor's  fond, — 
was  first  partly  enjoined  in  the  Assemblies,  1^96 
and  1698,  but  was  thb  year  prescribed  for  the 
more  successful  prosecution  of  the  reformation  of 
all  ranks,  by  the  Synod  of  Ayr.  It  also  deserves 
to  be  stated,  that  when  the  moderator  leeted  from 
ministers,  as  his  successor  in  office,  Cassilis,  for 
keeping  of  the  Assembly's  liberty,  caused  add  Mr 
Robert  Ramsay,  Mr  Robert  Douglas  was  unani- 
mously chosen. 

There  were  laid  before  the  Assembly,  letters 
from  the  King  and  Parliament,  both  expressive  of 
anxiety  to  secure  the  good  opinion  of  the  Cove- 
taanters.  His  Majesty  promised  to  reform,  in  an 
orderly  way,  whatever  might  require  it;  but  he 
expressly  discharged  the  Assembly  from  interfering 
in  matters  in  which  they  were  not  concerned.  The 
letter  from  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  from 
the  dissenting  clergymen  there,  expressed  their 
sorrow  that  the  reformation  of  the  Church  had  been 
so  long  delayed.  In  terms  obviously  equivocal, 
they  promised  to  advance  such  an  unity  of  religion 
and  reformation  of  the  English  Cliurch,  **  as  should 
be  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God/'  But  they 
took  care  not  to  declare  whether  the  reformed 
unity  was  to  be  acco)*ding  to  Prelacy,  Presbytery, 
or  Independency.  This  communication  gave  rise 
to  an  animated  discussion.  Dunfermline  with  tears 
entreated  the  court  not  to  answer  the  letter  without 

• 

obtaining  his  Majesty's  permission^  and  SouthesI^ 
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suggested  that  the  matter  should  be  considered  for 
twenty-four  hours.  In  the  end,  Henderson  was 
appointed  to  frame  an  answer  to  both  communica* 
tions,  which  he  managed  so  as  to  impeach  the 
conduct  of  neither.  He  pressed  on  them  the 
necessity  of  reforming  their  Church,  by  having  one 
Confession  of  Faith,  Catechism,  and  Directory,  in 
both  nations ;  and  to  give  weight  to  Henderson's 
advice,  the  Privy  Council  and  Commissioners  for 
conservation  of  the  peace,  were  supplicated  to 
concur. 

It  was  apparent  in  this  Assembly,  not  only  that 
faction  was  running  high,  but  that  it  was  directed 
against  individuals.  The  courteous  expressions 
which  Henderson  had  used  in  his  sermon  before 
the  King — his  familiarity  with  Mr  William  Murray, 
who  was  suspected  of  being  deep  in  all  the  plots  of 
the  day,  —  his  having  dissuaded  his  acquaintances 
from  attending  the  late  meeting  of  the  Council, 
and  the  cold  water  which  he  had  thrown  on  the 
petition  to  them  from  the  rigid  Covenanters — and 
above  all,  the  pension  he  got — had  been  laid  hold  of 
by  the  leaders  of  the  antagonist  faction  among  them* 
selves,  to  bring  Henderson  under  suspicion.  Some 
unpleasant  surmises  were  whispered  to  his  prejudice. 
Many  of  the  nobles  had  even  withdrawn  their  con- 
fidence from  him.  And  Calderwood  had  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Lothian  censured 
Henderson  and  other  Edinburgh  ministers  for  not 
applying  their  doctrines  to  the  evils  of  the  times. 
After  the  books  of  the  commissioners  of  the  last 
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kmnmUf  btd  bteii  «pfroMti  of,  HmdefMA  min 
iMmd  tli»  0|ip#rUinit]r  9t  eateriog  into  « long  «m1 
piMHMto  vittdicatioii  of  his  conduct  Tb«  noaim« 
tiM  of  Mtiniay  to  be  ngMt^  with  a  wlaiy  of  t wontjf 
•Ulingo  from  evwf  eburcb,  was  noty  he  said,  aog# 
gifted  hf  him,  but  by  the  oomviastoners.  The  maa 
had  d<Nit  Many  good  effieet^  and  none  evil,  and  he 
hid  now  Melgned*  What  he  had  got,  he  eaid,  from  the 
iUng  for  hii  attendance  on  a  painful  chaise,  was  no 
jftamonf  and  hitherto  he  bad  not  fingered  a  farthing 
of  it.  He  was  heard  throughout  by  every  member 
if  the  house  with  much  oompassion  ;  and  after  he 
SBl  down,  Baillie  says,  that  the  gracious  man  was 
iiSid  in  his  mind,  and  became  more  cheerftiK  I 
Mttttot  Ibrbear  quoting,  says  Dr  M'Crie,  Mr  Hm^ 
dttion^s  words  at  another  time,  which  discorer  to 
IS  the  reiections  which  supported  his  pious  mind» 
Mid  disposed  him  to  persevere  in  his  patriotic  and 
useftil  services  amidst  ''  evil  report"  as  well  as 
^  good  report/'  Having  stated  the  question,  how 
It  eomes  about  that  those  who  have  deserved  bes| 
if  the  public  have,  in  all  sges,  been  requited  with 
nSgratitadeP  and  how,  notwithstanding  of  this, 
persons  are  continually  raised  up  to  perform  the 
sMne  services?  after  producing  the  answers  com^ 
fliofily  given  by  philosophers  to  these  questions,  hi 
iddsf  '*  Our  profession  can  answer  both  in  a  word, 
thM  1^  a  special  providence,  such  as  have  deserved 
well  come  short  of  their  rewards  from  men,  that 
they  may  leern,  in  serving  of  men,  to  serre  Ood$ 
mi  bf  faith  ittd  hopi  to  expect  thilr  reward  h^m 


biDiielf  I  And  that,  notHrithalMdinf  all  the  inyn^tU 
tude  of  the  worldt  the  Iiord  g^veth  g^ntroui  spiriti 
to  hia  8oryant09  and  9tirreth  them  up»  by  bit  Spiritt 
(the  motiom  whereof  they  neither  can  nor  will 
resist,)  to  do  valiantly  in  hie  causet '^  * 

Although  the  Aeeembly  rose,  yet  by  meant  of 
their  commission,  which  became  now  a  constant 
judicatory,  invested  with  ample  powers,  matters 
were  carried  on  with  as  high  a  hand  as  ever.  At 
the  meeting,  on  the  9lst  of  September,  Lord  Mait« 
land,  who  had  been  sent  up  with  the  Assembly's 
address  to  the  King,  and  their  answer  to  the  Par* 
liament  of  England,  g^ve  an  account  of  his  mission* 
His  Majesty,  in  reply,  merely  promised  to  consider 
their  desires.  But  the  Parliament  expressed  their 
willingness  to  abolish  the  estate  of  the  bishops  ;  and 
in  answer  to  Henderson's  proposal  of  having  one 
Confession,  one  Catechism,  and  one  Directory  of 
public  worship,  they  intimated  their  resolution  to 
call  an  Assembly  of  Divines  to  concert  measures 
for  bringing  about  unity  of  religion,  and  uniformity 
of  Church  goverament  in  both  kingdoms ;  and 
they  required  some  ministers  from  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  to  assist  at  these  deliberations  against  the 
5th  of  November.  It  was  therefore  found  expis* 
dient  to  nominate  commissioners,  that  they  might 
be  in  readiness.  At  first,  it  was  meant  that  only  a 
very  few  ministers  should  be  sent  up  ;  but  through 

*  Dedication  to  hit  tennoa  preached  before  Eoflieh  Parliiuoent, 
Jaly  18, 1644,  ai  quoted  bj  Dr  M*Crie  in  the  titangetical  Bfagiiiil«, 
^  mqnra^  f.  91%, 
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the  exertions  of  Baillte,  Argjf^le,  and  Warrieton, 
three  elders  were  conjoined.  Many  who  were  but 
ill  qualified  for  the  duty,  were  anxious  to  be 
employed  in  so  important  a  work ;  but  in  case  any 
•uch  should  have  been  named,  Argyle,  '*  in  his 
own  cunning  way/'  put  them  on  the  committee 
of  nominators.  Henderson,  Douglas,  Gillespie, 
Rutherford,  and  Baillie,  were  appointed  as  minis- 
ters, and  Cassillis,  Maitland,  and  Warriston,  for 
elders.  Henderson  was  extremely  averse  from 
going.  He  pleaded  the  weakness  of  his  constitution, 
and  the  extreme  danger  he  had  encountered  on  the 
former  journey,  of  dying  before  he  reached  London. 
And  when  the  commission  refused  to  receive  this 
excuse,  he  again  passionately  complained  of  the 
ungrateful  return  he  had  met  with  for  his  unwearied 
exertions  in  the  public  service.  After  burdens 
heavier  than  he  could  bear  had  been  put  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  long  borne  by  him,  many  for  whose 
welfare  he  had  thus  laboured,  were,  on  his  return, 
eager  to  invent  and  receive  injurious  calumnies  to 
his  prejudice.  But  notwithstanding  all  he  could 
urge,  **  on  account  of  his  great  honesty  which  had 
ever  remained  untainted,  and  his  unparalleled  abi- 
lities to  serve  the  Church  and  State,"  his  name  was 
not  taken  from  the  distinguished  list. 

By  this  time  the  armies  of  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment had  commenced  a  cruel  war,  and  Henderson 
b^fan  to  be  occupied,  for  some  months,  in  other 
matters.  When  hostilities  first  commenced,  as  the 
King  despaired  of  obtaining  any  assistance  from 
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Scotland,  and  as  the  Parliament  did  not  require  itj 
the  Covenanters  remained  in  calm  neutrality.  But^ 
as  the  campaign  became  more  bloody,  they  were 
applied  to  by  both  parties.     The  stirring  of  faction^ 
and  the  trumpet  of  battle,  awakened  every  man  out 
of  his  voluntary  slumbers,  and  the  whole  country 
began  to  declare  for  the  King  or  Parliament,  as 
they  stood  affected.     In  general,  the  Covenanters^ 
and  especially  the  more  rigid,  ranked  themselves 
on  the  popular  side.    But  Henderson,  Loudon,  and 
Warriston,  made  another  effort  to  save  bloodshed^ 
and  also  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  more  mo^ 
derate  principles  in  Scotland.     Knowing  the  ohBtu 
nacy  of  Charles,  and  the  entire  influence  of  the 
Queen,  by  which  he  had  been  so  often  misguided^ 
they  tried  to  purify  the  waters  at  the  fountain  head« 
With  a  view  to  mediate  between  the  King  and 
Parliament,  it  was  resolved  that  Hamilton  should 
proceed  to  Holland,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Cove«» 
nanters,  invite  her  Majesty  to  come  to  Scotland^ 
that  she  might  concur  with  them  in  bringing  his 
Majesty  to  agree  to  honourable  terms.     A  paper 
was  signed  to  this  effect,  not  only  by  the  leaders  in 
Henderson's  interest,  but  by  Argyle  and  almost  all 
the  lords,  giving  her  Majesty  assurance  of  security 
for  her  person,  and  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion« 
And  the  Covenanters  pledged  themselves,  that  if, 
after  they  thus  came  to  terms  with  the  King,  the 
Parliament  should  not  concur  in  them,  thev  would 
identify  themselves,  heart  and  hand,  with  the  royal 
cause.     When  Lanerk  was  sent  to  the  King  to^ 


m$ 


JOug  tried  to  protect  hit  penoii  finoet  euuoli^  ys^ 
iHwahe  walked  tlie  alieelK  he  wai  reviled  finoat 
the  wiadova;  end  eoM  of  liit  frieade  kialad  to 
luBi  tkaft  he  was  id  danger  dt  hting  ilaldied  or 
peiwaed,  The  gnwe  aad  learned  doctora  €if  Ae 
aaif  eiiity  alone  treated  him  wkh  the  reipect  dae 
to  his  station,  as  the  repfeegntatiTe  of  a  orter 
chareh.  Thej  sent  a  deputation  to  hint  ariDf ,  to 
he  ii^Mrnied  bj  what  argnments  he  had  heen  indoeed 
to  become  so  professed  an  enemr  to  Epsucopacyy 
and  to  offer  him  some  information  on  the  subject. 
Bot  Qarendon  saj%  that  UoDderson  used  them 
arith  great  insolence,  and  soperciliouslT  refused  to 
hold  anj  disoonrse  with  them.  That  Henderson 
had  enoi^  on  his  mind  at  this  time,  without  daring 
these  liom  of  controTersj  in  their  own  den,  is  pro* 
baUe ;  but,  if  he  was  insolent  and  supercilioua  to  so 
respectable  a  body  as  the  Professors  of  Oxford,  he 
belied  his  natural  disposition  and  uniform  behaTiaur 
to  his  opponents. 

At  length,  probably  through  the  influence  of 
Murray,  who  said  that  Henderson  would  do 
wonders  with  the  King,  and  because,  as  CUrendon 
remarks,  the  King  well  knew  Henderson  to  be  the 
principal  engine  by  which  the  whole  nation  was 
moved,  a  public  conference  was  granted  to  the 
subject  of  our  memoir.  But,  as  yet,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  Loudon  and  his  address.  Henderson 
was  received  graciously,  and  the  King  naturally 
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said  all  that  be  could  to  justify  his  conduct  in 
repelling  the  injuries  on  his  part  by  the  sword. 
But  on  finding  Henderson  not  so  pliant  in  hier 
sentiments  as  he  could  have  wished,  he  at  once 
assumed  a  stern  aspect,  charged  Henderson  as 
being  the  author  of  the  supplication  he  had  pre- 
sented in  name  of  the  Commission,  and  complained 
that  it  had  been  printed  in  London  to  excite  the 
people,  before  he  had  leisure  to  reply.  He  also 
upbraided  him  for  the  sermons  preached  by  the 
Covenanters  about  Edinburgh,  and  even  for  their 
prayers.  In  reply,  Henderson  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  personally  been  treated, 
and  also  of  his  letters,  to  and  from  home,  having 
been  all  opened  by  the  way.  The  King  promised 
that,  on  his  part,  this  evil  should  be  remedied, 
provided  Henderson  procured  a  safe-guard  from 
the  Parliament  for  his  letters.  Henderson  promised 
to  obtain  it  for  all  his  Majesty's  letters  for  Scotland. 
But  this  would  not  satisfy  the  King,  notwithstanding 
that  many  of  those  addressed  for  Scotland  were  to 
be  understood  as  being  meant  for  the  Queen  and 
Newcastle.  In  private  conferences  which  Loudon 
had  with  the  King,  he  urged  his  Majesty  to  comply 
with  Henderson's  supplication,  and  assured  him  that 
he  would  not  surely,  in  that  way,  prevent  the 
Covenanters  from  adhering  to  the  Parliament,  but 
that  he  would  secure  their  assistance  to  the  utmost  in 
the  vindication  of  all  his  rights.  But  Charles  felt  that 
he  was  too  strongly  fixed  in  a  case  of  conscience  to 
be  swayed  by  considerations  of  convenience.* 

•  BailHe,  M8S.  toI.  L  p.  85a 

2i 


1^  hi»Ai» 

Tho  CbrtimisBibners  had  also  bttbted  ik  faiddiatiMI 
bl^twi^en  tbe  King  and  FiEtriianieht)  and  rtt^ueited 
thAt  A  meieting  of  P&rlianient  should  b^  Mnlmbhed  iH 
Scotland.  iTbe  discussion  of  this  portion  of  thiBiir  tHttt 
tras  carried  on  at  great  lettgth  iii  Writings  hot  it 
endfed  without  satisfaction  to  either  party.  At  tbl> 
ct^remony  of  t^kitig  leave^  the  Commissionelrs,  iti  A 
^iirsdry  maniker,  desired  the  King's  permission  t6  pAta 
on  to  London,  ds  they  had  some  business  there  b^lti 
Mturhing^  to  their  hatire  countt*y.  But  Cbarieii 
Mpbesl&ly  denied  theni  a  safe-conduct,  and  said  thht 
if  they  did  not  return  directly  to  Scotland,  they 
Must  t*un  the  hasard  of  persons  whom  his  Miajesty 
troiild  not  Cduiitenance  with  his  protection* 

Foi*  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  Motit^ose  had 
in  the  same  breath  been  blowing  both  hot  And  cold 
on  the  cause  of  the  Covenanters*  In  his  outset  he 
had,  by  his  military  efforts,  been  of  great  si^rvice 
td  them,  but  his  ardour  cooled  when  Dsslie  g^ot 
the  command  at  Dunse  Law.  Of  the  whole  party 
he  alone  had  been  influenced  by  the  King's  conci« 
liation  at  Berwick:  When  the  Queen  landed  frott 
Holland  at  Burlington  Bay,  Montrose  was  therid  to 
Wait  upon  her  to  convey  her  to  York.  In  the 
course  of  the  journey,  he  informed  her  Majesty 
thai  the  Covenanters  intended  to  carry  an  army 
ittto  England  to  oppose  the  King,  and  ofiered,  if  a 
tommission  were  granted  him,  that  he  would  take 
the  field,  and  prevent  the  conjunction  of  the  enemy^ 
forcesi  But  Hataiilton  had  sufficient  influe&ce  at 
Court  to  cfiish  the  scheine  of  his  rival  ih  th^  King^ 
favour,  by  assuring  her    Majesty  that  he  would 


pretail  with  tlie  Corenatiters  not  to  raiM  An  Mtny 
for  England.  The  Queen  trusted  to  Hamilton  rftther 
than  to  Montrose,  and  as  an  earnest  of  the  grettt 
retrardd  he  might  afterwards  lexpect,  he  WM|  ih  tbd 
meantime,  created  a  Duke.  Notwithstanding  that 
Motltrose  had  been  thus  out-mahd^urr^,  he  kdpt 
up  a  secret  party  in  Scotland  for  th^  Itingf;  Th^ 
Covenantel-8  soon  became  acquainted  with  >irhllt  had 
passed  between  MohtrbsiB  and  Hamiltdn5  and  kndW« 
ing  that  h6  would  be  a  dangerous  opponent,  thef 
at  once  endeavoured,  at  all  hasards,  to  tegafn  h{m« 
Fok-  this  purpose,  Sir  JaMes  Rbllbck  ahd  Sir  Mungo 
Campbell  offered,  Ai  the  desire  of  Argyle,  that  if 
Montrose  Would  delist  from  hii)  counter^Working, 
all  his  debts  should  be  discharged,  and  the  highest 
place  bf  command,  excepting  Leslie's,  be  conferred 
upon  him.  Montrose,  in  expectation  that  the  King 
would  tempt  him  with  niore  advanti^geous  terms, 
gave  a  dilatory  answer.  After  a  fortnight,  Rblloek 
and  Campbell  returned,  and  pressed  him  for  an 
immediate  acquiescence.  To  obtain  a  farther  delay, 
he  professed  some  scruples  of  conscience,  and  eic« 
pressed  an  ardent  desire  to  confer  with  Henderson 
on  his  return  from  Oxford.  This  the  CbVenantera 
esteemed  to  be  a  satisfactory  reply ;  and  it  wa6  ligte^ 
that  so  sobn  as  Henderson  t*eturned,  he  should  be 
sent  to  his  house  at  Kincardine  to  solve  his  doubts* 
Henderson  returned  from  Oxford  in  the  b^gin^ 
ning  of  May,  and  having  reported  to  thd  ootnmis* 
sion  the  details  and  result  of  his  embatty,  tk«f 
declared    thetoi«elves    fully  MtttAfied  with  till  hk 
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proceedings.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Lords  of  Council, 
the  conservators  of  peace,  and  the  commission  of  the 
Assembly,  it  was  agreed  that  the  kingdom  should 
be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence  ;  but  as  the  King 
had  refused  to  grant  them  a  Parliament,  they 
anxiously  deliberated  whether  a  legal  Parliament 
could  be  cited  without  his  authority.  Although 
this  was  found  to  be  unconstitutional,  it  was  agreed 
that,  according  to  law  and  practice,  as  in  the  time 
of  James  V,  a  convocation  of  the  estates  might  be 
called  without  his  Majesty's  sanction.  A  conven- 
tion of  the  estates  was  accordingly  summoned  to  sit 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  22d  of  June ;  and  the  com- 
mission of  the  Assembly  appointed  a  fast  for  the 
11th,  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  their  deli- 
berations ;  and  a  statement  of  their  proceedings  was 
transmitted  to  the  King. 

In  the  interval,  Henderson  set  out  to  deal  with 
the  tender  conscience  of  Montrose.  When  he  came 
the  length  of  Stirling,  the  Marquis,  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  circumstance  by  Sir  James  Rollock, 
met  him  at  the  bridge.  They  conferred  together  by 
the  river  side  for  the  space  of  two  hours ;  but  after  all, 
they  parted  without  coming  to  any  accommodation. 
Unfortunately,  no  detailed  account  of  their  conver- 
sation seems  to  have  been  preserved.  A  conference 
on  so  important  a  matter,  at  so  critical  a  period, 
and  between  men  so  very  eminent,  must  have  been 
interesting.  When  Montrose  returned  home,  and 
had  time  to  reflect,  he  saw  the  danger  of  his 
situation.      He  considered  that  when   Henderson 
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reported  at  the  convention  of  the  estates  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  turning  to  their  interest,  a 
resolution  would  instantly  be  taken  to  apprehend 
him.  To  prevent  the  success  of  such  a  measure, 
he  withdrew  himself  privately,  and  went  to  the 
King  at  Oxford.  His  history,  from  the  time 
he  parted  with  Henderson  to  the  period  when  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  block,  gives  us  a  detail  of 
efforts  in  behalf  of  his  royal  master  more  brilliant 
and  romantic,  perhaps,  than  any  in  the  pages  of 
Plutarch.* 

The  convention  of  estates  and  the  commission  of 
the  Assembly  sat  on  the  same  day,  as  appointed ; 
for,  says  Guthry,  without  the  ministers  who  ruled  it, 
nothing  could  be  done.  A  keen  discussion  was 
kept  up  for  several  days  in  the  cdnvention  as  to  the 
legality  of  their  meeting.  By  the  loyalists,  it  was 
urged  that  they  were  only  a  meeting  of  so  many 
subjects  to  consider  of  some  affairs  stated  in  the 
King's  letter,  which  authorized  them  to  devise  means 
to  supply  the  army  in  Ireland,  to  obtain  payment 
of  arrears  due  by  the  English ;  but  prohibited  them 
from  giving  their  sanction  to  any  measures  for  raising 
an  army  in  support  of  the  Parliament.  On  the 
other  side,  it  was  argued  that  it  was  essential  to  all 
meetings  of  the  kind  to  be  unlimited  in  their  con- 
sultations; and  it  was  concluded  that  they  must 
either  be  no  convention  at  all,  or  they  must  possess 

*  The  exploits  of  Montrose  have  been  well  detailed  by  Cbamben 
in  his  History  of  the  Rebellions.  See,  as  to  this  conference,  Qnthry'f 
Mem.  p.  ISO,  and  Baillie,  M8S.  yol.  i.  p.  S69. 
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the  Ijber^f  to  tre^t  of  all  (be  affairs  pf  t|ie  pa({pn« 
'[PiQ  poiDQiissipn  pf  the  Assemblj,  in  a  f  emonstrafice 
|p  thp  convention,  pointed  out  the  danger  fnto 
wl)icb  religion  bad  fallen  by  t^  course  tbe  King 
Wfis  fpllqwjngy  and  advised  tbe  estates  tp  lpo|c  pf| 
tbo  cau9e  of  their  brethren  in  England  ^  their  qwQ| 
j^id  to  bestir  themselves  for  defending  it. 

Notwithstanding  that  they  were  thvfS  aqjfpated 
by  \l^p  Phurch,  the  convention,  in  the  expectfi^on 
Qf  tl)e  arrival  of  commissioners  from  t|)9  English 
Parliament,  and  the  heads  of  independents  lately 
^oipe  from  New  ]plnglaud|  proceeded  bu^  slowly  in 
all  piijblip  matters,  excepting  in  their  coipplaints 
agiMns(f  Traquajr,  Carnwatbi  wd  other  incpjadi^ips, 

The  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  ^d  pf 
Aug^st|  Tiritb  solemn  fasting,  in  the  New  C^urcl| 
^isle,  which  had  been  handsomely  fitted  up  fqr  t)ieir 
accommodation.  The  Cofpniission,  on  the  refusal  pf 
Clenpairni  was  sent  blank  to  I^nark,  who  filled  it 
pp  with  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  his  ni^eaty's 
advocate.  The  day  before  the  opening  of  tbe 
Assembly,  the  leading  men  in  the  Church  met  in 
Warriston's  chamber  to  consult  who  should  \m 
moderator.*  They  foresaw  that  great  business  was 
|p  bgnd,  thfkt  strangers  from  Epgland  were  to  bj^ 
preseqt,  nnd  that  the  minds  of  many  members  ^erp 
e^^per^ted.  Although  it  was  concluded  th^t  Hen? 
der^on  was  tbe  qnly  man  fit  for  the  times,  ye^  all 
felt  bumbled  by  the  circumstance  that  they  were  so 

•  F<Mr  a9  i^cc^^nt  »£  Hm  As^embl/^  e^sxfit  W^^»  H^^  ▼?>!?  ^f 
p.  64,  et  seq» 
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pften  pbliged  to  employ  the  s^iqp  individual.  T]\ej 
alsQ  foresaw  that  his  ^.bilities  might  be  of  gr^atp)^ 
service  to  them  in  the  body  of  the  house,  in  n^^pag^ 
^ng  committees,  and  in  penning  such  >yrits  as  8|ioiil{| 
be  required.  It  was  therefore  agreed  thfit  Bl^r 
st^Qi^ld  iiQoderate,  But  when  it  was  foiipd,  that  |ie 
was  unable,  from  indisposition,  for  some  days  \^ 
come  from  St  Andrews,  and  that  the  Advopafe 
was  so  unexpectedly  appointed  Comipissionpry  \\i^ 
Chpf ch  was  driven  by  necessity  once  more  to  resolve 
on  Henderson.  As  has  been  already  observe^,  for 
some  time  before  this  period,  ''  he  was  incline4  tbjL^ 
th^  Covenanters  should  have  rested  with  their  owp 
reformation,  which  the  King  ha4  confirn^^d,  ^fvd 
not  to  have  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  the  Jilnglisb. 
Put  by  this  time  they  had  prevailed  with  him  to  go 
their  way,  whereby,  indeed,  they  gained  one  gr^^t 
pqir^t — for  he  w^s  so  reverenced  by  the  generality 
of  the  ministers  in  the  country,  that  they  could 
scarcely  have  bad  them  on  their  side  without  him*''^ 
The  refusal  of  the  ICing  to  send  the  Queen  to  Sqot? 
land,  the  manner  in  which  Henderson  had  beeqi 
personally  insulted  fit  Oxford,  and  the  convictipfi 
that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  stem  the  popular 
torrent  of  the  rigids,  and  that  therefore  it  Wjis 
better,  by  going  so  faf  along  with  it,  to  Ifieep  theiii 
within  bounds,  were  probably  the  reasons  by  wbipb 
he  was  8waye4« 

The  Assembly  was  ppened  by  a  sprmon  in  the  fore? 
upon  by  Pougl48>and  i^i  the  ^ftepnopu  by  Hiend^rwii* 
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According  to  custom,  the  former  moderator  gave 
his  leet  consisting  of  Henderson  and  other  three, 
whom  he  knew  would  not  come  in  competition 
with  him  as  moderator.  Many  members  who  were 
not  in  the  secrets  of  the  former  day's  discussion, 
and  who  considered  not  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
intended  to  have  had  James  Bonnar  or  David 
Lindsay  in  the  chair.  These  accordingly  insisted  on 
the  right  which  the  Assembly  had  of  adding  to  the 
list ;  but,  after  a  keen  debate,  and  a  division,  it  was 
carried,  that  notwithstanding  of  the  Assembly's 
liberty  to  add,  yet  at  that  time  it  was  not  expedient 
to  make  any  addition.  Henderson  was  accordingly 
unanimously  chosen  moderator.  As  the  King's 
commission  gave  the  advocate  a  power  of  proroguing 
the  Assembly  sine  die,  and  as  it  was  addressed  to 
our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of 
Craigie  Hall,  and  the  rest  concerned  with  him  in 
the  General  Assembly,  all  the  nobility,  of  whom  a 
vast  number  attended  as  ruling  elders,  deserted  the 
Commissioner,  and  sat  at  the  ministers'  table.  The 
arrival  of  the  English  commissioners  having  been 
retarded  beyond  all  expectation,  the  Assembly,  for 
some  days,  held  but  short  sederunts,  and  were 
entirely  occupied  in  considering  the  routine  business, 
and  the  report  of  the  last  commission,  in  naming  com- 
mittees for  Bills,  Overtures,  and  revising  of  Synod 
books,  in  nominating  ministers  to  preach  before  the 
Commissioner,  in  appointing  a  privy  committee  of 
assessors  to  the  moderator,  in  providing  a  supply 
of  preachers    for  the   Scots  in   Ireland,   and   in 
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naming  a  committee  to  report  on  the  nature  and 
cure  of  the  sin  of  witcl\prafl;,  which,  it  is  said, 
abounded  so  much  at  this  time,  that  thirty  persons 
bad,  within  a  few  months,  been  burnt  in  I^fe 
alone. 

At  last,  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  August,  after  all 
had  been  ashamed  of  waiting,  the  long  looked  for 
commissioners  from  England  landed  at  Leith. 
These  were.  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger,  one  of 
the  grayest  and  ablest  of  their  nation,  Stephen 
Marshall,  a  Presbyterian,  and  Pbilipe  Nye,  an 
Independent,  from  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  A 
few  of  the  nobles,  in  the  name  of  the  Estates,  were 
appointed  to  meet  and  bring  them  up  in  a  coach : 
and  Henderson  moved,  that  now,  when  the  eyes 
of  strangers  were  to  be  upon  them,  the  members  of 
Assembly  should  think  well  of  their  ways,  and,  if 
possible,  appear  more  grave  than  ordinary.  The 
business  of  the  house  was  accordingly  carried 
on  with  more  solemnity  than  usual.  And  Hen- 
derson, **  as  became  his  person  well,  moderated 
with  some  little  austere  severity.**  The  English 
ministers  first  held  a  private  conference  with  Hen- 
derson, who  stated  to  the  Assembly,  that  they 
required  to  know  the  most  convenient  way  of 
dealing  with  the  Court.  Henderson,  Rutherford, 
Dickson,  Baillie,  Douglas,  and  Gillespie,  as  ministers, 
with  Maitland,  Angus,  and  Warriston,  as  elders, 
waited  upon  them  to  compliment  them,  and  offer 
them  free  access  as  spectators.  A  loft  of.  the  High 
Church,  next  the  Assembly  House,  was  appointed 


w  t^fi  plwe  Qf  conference  bpt^ew  tl^em  an4  fbe 

Cpinmitt^es  pf  Assembly*  T|ie  Convention  pf 
^Sptftte^  sent  a  »|™?Jw  cofnmjttee,  cpnaisiting  pf 
^»lineFinp,  ^rgy]q^  and  others.  At  the  first  coftr 
ference  few  words  passed,  when  the  co^lmissio^  Yf^% 
wesent^d  frpip  both  Houses  of  Parliament*  A 
^^pl^rf^tjpp  fif  both  boupes  to  owr  Assemblyi  e«r 
prying  their  resolution  to  reforiq  religjoQ  ii^ 
flnglapd.  »n4  (beir  desire  that  SQine  niiniisters  sbpyl^ 
be  ^ent  from  the  jScottish  Kirk  to  join  w\\k  ike 
JJpgljsli  divines  for  that  pndi  ^  letter  frqjn  tb* 
^nglish  Al^n^bly  to  tb^t  of  the  Spotcb  ^jnP^f  bf 
pr  T^sse,  pnd  4  tb^rdf  whscnhed  by  ^Ijout  seventy 
^iyines,  \ypre  qH  re^d  ppanly  in  thp  Assemblyt 
Henderson,  after  a  }ong  speechi  asked  the  ppinioi) 
pf  the  leading  inember?  in  the  Hou§e  by  nan»e,  if 
the  general  answer  was  that  the  busip^ss  8houl4  be 
COOiinitted  to  hifu  and  bJs  assessors?  At  tbi^ 
truly  Pritical  ntoment,  Guthry  was  the  only  Vfi^n 
apfpngst  them  w\^Q  sa\v  the  matter  in  its  true  light, 
fie  said  that  '•  thp  Asseinbly  of  Divines  in  their  lett^rt 
9q4  tb^  Parliament  in  their  declaration,  yf^ye  botb 
c|p^r  and  particular  concerning  their  privative  part, 
n§fpelyi  that  thpy  should  exjirpatp  Epi^cqpacy  ropt 
#pd  branch.  But  ?s  to  the  positive  p^rt,  wh^t  they 
nfeiOLnt  to  bi'ing  iui  they  huddled  it  up  in  ro^ny 
Ainbigupiis  general  terms.  So  that  whether  it  wpu)4 
bg  ]Prpsbytery,  pr  Independency,  or  any  thing  else^ 
Qqd  pply  kpew,  and  no  man  pould  pronouncp 
ij|f»lJil)|y?     Therefore,  tbftt  sp  Iqpg  ffi  tjip  English 


fhis  Churchi  Tfbiph  beld  Fr^slijt^rii^p  gQyprifiQpn(| 
tp  t>e  j(iris  divinif  could  fak^  theip  tiy  the  hand/' 
Hp  accordingly  ipoved,  tba(  b^fpre  (berp  wevp  any 
Afrtber  prqpeedingSi  tbfl  As^ernbly  ^bould  d^M  ^Hb 
tbp  English  coinqais^iQners  pre^^nt,  tp  desirp  (bft 
Parliament  ^nd  divines  ^enib|pd  at  Yl^e8t(niQB|9|; 
tp  explain  tbemselves,  and  be  iis  express  qoncerning 
fbat  wbipb  they  resolved  tp  intrpdnfBgi  4§  tbey  b^ 
been  in  that  \fhicb  ivw  rpsplvpd  tP  be  r^mPT^d* 
^ben  Qutbry  concluded  this  judicious  and  well^ 
tiined  speech)  the  bou;p  remained  for  a  long  tiine 

silent.  Henderson  was  pen^ivpt  but  mnde  no  roplyi 
end  what  WAS  ptrengei  eltbongb  weny  e^Wi  end  m 

tbeir  ppnsciences  approved  of  the  mptipn^  npl  one 

of  them  bad  the  power  to  peepnd  it*    Sp  that  the 

matters  fell  into  tb^  bend  pf  Henderspn  end  bw 
assessors,  Tbjs  wee»  perhepsi  the  niost  fatal  blundef 
^endersQn  ever  popimitted*  But  tbe  fact  is,  tbe^ 
in  this  incident,  as  in  tbet  pf  the  i^ing  preventing 
Ci*op)well  from  gpfng  to  America,  tbA  bend  of  tbe 
Almighty  guided  the  hearts  qf  ment^  At  tbjs  tioie 
the  King  had  taken  Bristol,  and  been  fictpripus  9^ 
ell  bends,  so  tbet  tbe  Septs  might  have  obtained 
almost  any  terms  from  tbe  Pe^Iiam^ntr  Sut  tb4 
opportunity  was  lost  for  ever.  Henderson  end  ^ff 
yest  of  the  committee  were  appointed  to  frame  en 

*  So  futal  did  the  breach  betvreen  the  King  and  his  people  prore, 
that  even  when  it  aewitd  to  b«  well  mfie  np  hjr  a  fail  agreeiMPl^ 
tl^ere  was  still  ai^  afjber  nme  ^f  j/e^oiiea  fvd  feaft  w]^|ph  4^d  wi4,ef 
it  hy  a  neif  rapture,  which  to  theae  men  Kepe^  at  tl^is  fine  unaycad!; 
able.  See  for  a  minute  statement  of  ^e  argvments  mad  on  bom 
M«i,Boraclla  Um.B.SMi  ^othiy^  MMk  p.  lee* 
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answer  to  each  of  their  communications.  Several 
private  meetings  were  held  in  Henderson's  cham- 
bers between  the  committee  and  the  leaders  among 
the  nobility.  One  night  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  go  as  neutral  friends  to  both^  without  taking 
altogether  the  part  of  either  the  King  or  Parlia- 
ment. But  Warriston  (Johnston)  alone  shewed 
the  impossibility  of  the  motion.  It  was  laid  down 
that  a  force  must  be  kept  up  to  secure  the  southern 
counties  from  the  contributions  of  the  prevailing 
army,  and  that  it  was  better  to  quarter  this  army 
in  England  than  maintain  it  at  their  own  expense 
in  Scotland.  Therefore  they  must  either  join  with 
the  King  or  the  two  houses.  The  laws  of  nations^ 
the  Covenant  they  had  sworn,  and  private  assur- 
ances given  to  the  whole  nation  of  signal  marks  of 
his  Majesty's  favour,  were  pressed  as  motives  for 
joining  the  royal  standard.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  argued  that  those  who  had  the  ascen- 
dent in  Oxford,  were  either  Papists  or  men  of 
arbitrary  principles,  who  would  advise  the  King,  as 
soon  as  he  had  brought  the  war  in  England  to  A 
happy  conclusion,  to  set  about  the  subversion  of 
the  Presbyterian  establishn^ent  in  Scotland.  There- 
fore, as  this  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion  was 
dear  to  them,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  enter  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  Parliament.  In  the  conferences 
with  the  committees,  the  English  argued  for  a  civil 
League,  and  the  Scots  for  a  religious  Covenant. 
The  English  tried  in  a  covert  way  to  keep  an 
open  door  for  Independency,  while  the  Scots  were 
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equally  eager  to  keep  it  shut.  After  a  time  of  much 
painful  discussion,  Henderson  was  appointed  to 
frame  a  draught  of  the  well  known  solemn  league 
AND  COVENANT  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

From  the  private  conferences  Henderson  carried 
this  important  document  to  the  Assembly,  on  the, 
17th  of  August,  1643.  Henderson  recommended 
it  to  their  favourable  reception  by  a  long  and 
splendid  oration.  It  was  publicly  read,  and  received, 
with  the  greatest  applause,  says  Baillie,  '*  I  ever 
saw,  and  with  hearty  affection,  expressed  in  tears 
of  pity  and  joy  by  many  grave,  wise,  and  old. 
men."  It  was  then  read  the  second  time,  and  many, 
of  the  most  eminent  ministers  and  lay  elders  were- 
desired  to  deliver  their  opinions  about.it,  who  did 
all  magnify  it  highly,  and  although  the  King's 
Commissioner  pressed  a  delay  till,  at  least,  it  was 
communicated  to  the  King,  yet  the  approving  of  it^ 
was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried  unanimously ;  and 
it  was  ordered  that  Maitland^  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,)  Henderson,  and  Gillespie,  should  carry 
it  up  to  Westminster.  From  the  Assembly  it  was, 
instantly  sent  to  the  Convention  of  Estates,  and  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  it  was  passed  with  the 
most  cordial  unanimity.  This  deed  bound  all  who 
subscribed  it,  to  preserve  the  reformed  religion  of 
Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government,  and  also  the  reformation  of  religion 
in  England  and  Ireland,  according  to  the  word, 
of  God  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed 
Churches ;    to  abolish  Popery  and  Prelacy ;  .  to, 
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defend  ths  Ittdg^  persotl,  aiid  {treseiryd  tli«  1^^ 
of  ParKfiiment  and  the  libertled  of  thb  kitagdom. 

'  Besides  the  ihorby  busineto  of  BroWnteU,  lirlllb& 
Henderson,  at  this  timei  *'  by  jg^reaC  wildbtri  gdl 
oatinily  convbyedi^  this  Assembly  fited,  ai  ftirlbttis 
in  the  tonstttUtibn,  that  all  sentenbes  of  sti)^r{of 
jttdteatUk^  should  be  efl^tual  till  revek'ded  by  them- 
selves )  that  n6  minister  should  sit  te  a  ttietiiber  of 
j^riiainent^  or  df  the  Cbhtetition  bf  Estatee^  olr 
evett  vote  as  a  freeholders  Althbilgh  otheirwite  qtia^ 
lifiedi  at  the  electibn  of  ttiettiberft ;  and  tbAt  Hd 
minister,  whb  had  bben  deposed  for  uncleAtineasi 
could  be  rej^oUed  to  his  old  chbrg^  however  enh^ 
neetly  the  patron  etid  patishibneH  niight  peliUon 
for  it.*  This  Assekhbly  also  reqUesied  that  the 
King  might  aicoept  of  a  list  of  three  for  each  tatonl 
kirk  ih  the  Lowlands  in  his  preseiitiatioU^  and  tktt 
be  might  r^coUMend  to  other  patrohs  to  follow  hie 
exUmpIe*  P)resbyteries  Were  also  enjoined  to  devise 
a  proper  plah  for  settlinjg  ministers,  whereby  All 
differences  amonjg  patrons,  Presbyteries,  and  parishes 
might  be  removed. 

As  the  Cbvenaiiters  could  not  iharch  their  army 
till  the  English  Parliament  ratified  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  sent  doWn  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  on  the  30th  of  August,  Maitland^ 
Henderaoui  and  Gilledpie,  embarked  for  London, 
with  two  of  the  English  Commissioners^  Oh  their 
arrival  at  the  metropolis,  there  Was  great  joy  on  all 

*  Acts  relating  to  the  State  and  Adiniaistratioiis  of  the  Church  #f 
l^tlahd. 
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htihdif  knd  a  hearty  welcome,  in  the  Westtbihste)^ 
A^etiibly,  from  Twisse,  Case,  and  Hoilei  who  atl 
inade  set  speeches  on  the  occasion.  The  Cdtntbii^ 
riibhers  found  that  an  express  had  arHred  in  Lbhdoti 
from  Edinburgh  with  the  Covenant,  Which  had 
already  undergone  some  slight  mbdificktiohs.  H'ett« 
dersoil  disapproved  of  any  alterations,  hoWetel^ 
trivial,  having  been  made  before  he  wa^  heard  \ik 
defence  of  his  own  measlire.  Ob  this  accoiint,  4 
conference  was  held  in  Pym's  house,  when  th6 
Scottish  Commissionei^s  were  cbnvinced  that  th^ 
alterations  were  for  the  better.  Soihe  of  thd 
English  divines  stated,  that,  as  they  had  swot'n  t6 
obey  the  bishops  in  all  things  lawful,  thiey  durst  hot 
abjure  Episcopacy  absolute;  they,  therefore,  pro*, 
posed  to  qualify  the  expression  by  inserting  thift 
Words,  "  all  antichristian,  tyrannical,  or  indepen- 
dent Preldcy ;  *'  but  it  was  carried  against  Dt 
Featly's  motion.  Many  declared  for  primitive 
Episcopacy,  or  for  one  stated  President,  with  hift 
Presbyters  to  govern  every  church,  and  the  ^h^ 
juration  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  chapters^ 
archdeacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers 
depending  upon  them.  When  Caiman  read  the 
Covenant  before  the  House  of  Lords,  he  declat^ed 
that,  by  Prelacy,  all  sorts  of  Episcopacy  wad  not 
intended,  but  only  the  fonns  therein  described.* 
The  term  League  was  added  in  the  title  by  Vane, 
who  was  the  Talleyrand  of  Cromwell.  On  the  Sdth 

•  Neale,  yoL  ^i.  p.  72 ;  BaiUii^  AH.  yol.  iL  1^.  tO. 
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of  SeptCTiber,  both  Houses  of  Parfiamaii,  witkik 
Anemblv  of  Dirines  and  Soofttidi  Cooi] 
met  ia  St  Margaret's  Chordu   First  Mr  WbH^ 
of  the  AssemUr,  prayed  for  an  hoar,  to  prepm 
them  for  taking  the  Corenant ;  then  Mr  Nje,  in  a 
longer  sermon,  stated,  that  the  Corenant  was  war- 
ranted bv  Scripture  precedents  and  examples  sinee 
the  creation,  and  that  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
Church.     Henderson  made  a  long  speech,*  -which 
was  published  at  the  time,  stating  what  the  Soots 
had  done,  and  the  good  thej  had  receired  bj  such 
eoYenants ;  and  then  he  shewed  the  preralencj  of 
eril  counsels  about  the  King,  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  States  of  Scotknd  to  assist  the  Parliament  of 
Engknd.     Then  the  Corenant  was  read,  article  bj 
article,  in  the  pulpit,  from  a  parchment  roll,  all 
persons  present  standing  uncorered,  with  their  right 
hand  lifted  up  in  worship,  and  the  solemni^  of  an 
oath.  After  this,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  signed,  as  did  also  the  dirines 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  Scottish  Commissioners. 
Dr  Gauge  concluded  the  whole  by  a  prayer  for  a 
blessing  upon  the  Covenant,     In  the  same  way,  it 
was  tendered  next  Lord's  day  to  all  the  congrega- 
tions within  the  bills  of  mortality  and  throughout 
the  kingdom,  to  the  Elector  Palatine  and  English 
abroad,  and  also  to  the  army  of  the  Parliament  at 
home. 

This   Solemn  League   and  Covenant  was   the 

•  PrcMiTcd  io  the  Adrocatfs*  Library,  W.  C.  6. 12. 
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only  remedy  the  Parliament  had  at  the  time.  His 
Majesty  had  been  victorious  at  Bristol — the  army 
of  Essex  had  become  unserviceable  from  sickness-— 
Waller's  forces  were  dispersed  by  the  defeat  at 
Roundway  Down  —  Newcastle  was  master  of  all 
the  North,  and  Prince  Maurice  of  the  West;  so 
that,  had  the  King  concentrated  his  forces  quickly 
on  London,  he  might  have  led  the  chief  men  of  this 
Solemn  League  in  a  halter  to  the  scaffold.  But  he» 
too,  lost  his  opportunity  for  ever.* 

*  Whitelock's  Mem.  p.  74  ;  Neal,  ii.  p.  5Sd ;  Burnet's  Mem* 
p.  236.  Dr  Cook,  Hist.  vol.  lii.  p.  53,  states,  <*  It  has  been  said  that 
the  clause  regarding;  the  reformation  of  the  churches  in  England  and 
Ireland,  being  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  practice  of  the 
best  Reformed  Churches,  was  artfully  inserted  by  Sir  Harry  Vane 
to  deceive  the  Scots,  by  appearing  to  assent  to  the  introduction  of 
Presbyterianism  into  England,  whilst  that  was  really  left  to  be  after* 
wards  determined.  But  of  this,**  continues  Dr  Cook,  '*  no  mention  is 
made  by  Baillie,  wbo  declares  that  the  Covenant  was  composed  by 
Henderson,  and  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  fully  aware  of  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  English  commissioners.  The  more  probable  account  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  Assembly  was  so  fully  satisfied  that  Presbyterianism 
was  of  Divine  institution, and  sanctioned  by  the  most  eminent  reformed 
churches,  that  the  expression  was  viewed  as  completely  securing  the 
establishment  of  this  polity  in  England ;  and  that  the  variation  was 
introduced  from  the  idea  that  whilst  the  leading  features  in  the  con« 
stitution  of  the  two  churches  would  be  the  same,  some  modification 
might,  from  local  circumstances,  be  requisite  in  the  one  country  which 
were  useless  in  the  other."  The  following  extract  from  the  MS. 
copy  of  Bailli3*s  letters  belonging  to  Dr  M'Cne,  vol.  iL  p.  805,  is  here 
inserted  to  corroborate  Dr  Cook's  view  of  this  matter :— > 

"  Mr  Henderson's  letter  to  me,  April  20,  1642." 

'*  Rev.  and  Loving  Brother, —  I  have  perused  your  papers,  and  I 
thank  God  for  your  judgment,  zeal,  and  pains,  which  I  hope  shall 
prove  very  profitable  and  useful  to  many ;  yet  would  I  wish  you  to 
advise  whether  it  be  expedient  to  publish  them  presently,  for  twa 
causes :  one  is,  because  much  more,  I  hear,  is  lately  come  to  light  on 

2k 
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defend  ths  Klnfi  persoil»  aiid  Jlt^Mllrg  iha  Ing^U 
ct  ParKdmetit  and  the  libertlM  of  the  kiligdora« 

'  Beeides  the  ihorbf  bunitete  of  BrbWniltai*,  Wbhsb 
Henderson,  at  thie  time»  *'  by  great  Sfriftdbtii  g6l 
oannilf  conydyed/'  thhi  Assethblj  filed,  Hi  AiibtDs 
in  the  tonBtitUtibkli  that  all  Beiitetikeii  of  Mi|^rfcyr 
jttdlealUtM  should  be  eSbctual  till  ireybHed  by  them- 
selves )  that  n6  mitttetfer  should  sit  ta  n  Hdtokiibet  of 
P^liiindnt^  or  6t  the  Cdntetitlon  of  Estate^  o» 
eVeb  yote  as  a  freeholder*  Althddgh  otheirwiee  qaa^ 
Ufiedi  at  the  election  of  ttiettibfeM;  and  thftt  Hb 
minister,  who  had  boen  deftbsi^d  for  uncleatinoaei 
coiild  be  repoHed  to  his  old  chbtgt^  however  ^Ulr^ 
illMtly  the  patron  ^ttd  patishiOh^H  ttiigpht  {ketitioii 
for  it.*     This  Assernbly  Also  ire^tiested  that  the 
King  might  aicoe|[»t  of  a  list  of  three  for  each  yaioaiii 
kirk  ih  the  Lowlands  in  his  prMSntiatiOtt't  akid  that 
he  might  tiecoknuend  to  other  patrohs  to  follow  hie 
exiimple.    Pk^esbyteriee  Weire  lalso  enjoined  to  dbviae 
a  proper  plAta  for  settling  ministers,  whereby  M 
difference  amonjg  patrond,  IVesbyteHes,  and  pariehfes 
might  be  removed. 

As  the  COyenaiiters  cotild  not  iharch  their  army 
till  the  English  Parliament  ratified  the  Solemn 
League  and  Coyehaht,  and  sent  dotrn  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  on  the  SOth  of  August,  Maitland, 
Henderson^  and  Gillespie,  embarked  for  London, 
with  two  of  the  English  Commissioners^  Oh  their 
arriyal  at  the  metropolis,  there  was  great  joy  on  all 

*  Acts  reUtiog  to  the  State  and  AdadnittratioDS  of  the  Churoh  #f 
Bootlahd. 
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hours'  notice,  arms,  and  also  provisions  for  forty 
dajSf  and  ordaining  the  League  to  be  sworn  by  all 
subjects  under  pain  of  being  declared  enemies  to 
religion,  King,  and  kingdom.  On  the  ISth  of 
October,  after  sermon  by  Douglas,  it  was  sworn  in 
the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh  by  the  commission 
of  the  Assembly,  the  committee  of  estates,  and  those 
of  the  English  commissioners  who  still  remained  in 
Scotland.  Eighteen  of  the  Privy  Council  were 
present,  and  the  rest  concurred  on  the  2d  of  No^ 
vember.  Printed  copies  were  sent  to  the  moderator 
of  every  Presbytery.  These,  after  having  been  read 
and  commented  upon  from  the  pulpit,  were  signed 
by  men  and  women,  who  received  it  with  solemn 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  swore  to  stand  by  it.  From 
the  13th,  which  was  called  ^^  the  day  of  the  right 
hand  of  the  Most  High,''  every  pulpit  sounded  to 
arms,  so  that  young  men  of  family  offered  their 
services  in  the  field,  and  soldiers  of  fortune  hailed 
the  prospect  of  being  again  employed.  So  zealous, 
says  Guthry,  •  was  the  commission  of  the  Assembly 
in  the  cause,  that  they  ordained  every  minister 
throughout  the  kingdom,  as  he  should  be  answer* 
able,  to  afford  a  soldier  to  make  up  a  minister's 
regiment.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  Leslie  again 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  20,000  men. 
Long  and  angry  manifestoes  were  also  published, 
in  which  Charles  accused  the  Covenanters  of  inva^ 
ding  England,  to  prevent  their  Sovereign  from 
defending  himself  and  the  rights  of  his  subjects, 
and  in  which  the  Scots  declared  that  they  wer^ 

^  Mfinoirsi  p.  148*   . 
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merely  aiding  the  English  against  a  Popish  and 
Prelatic  party,  which  had  sacrificed  the  honour  of 
the  King  and  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  hurried  conduct  of  the  Covenanters  in  taking 
this  decided  step,  has  been  praised  or  blamed  by 
historians  according  to  their  political  and  religioitf 
sentiments.  The  eflfect  of  this  league  was  powerful, 
not  so  much  from  the  additional  forces  with  which 
it  enabled  the  Parliament  to  oppose  the  King,  or 
even  from  the  moral  courage  and  terror  with  which 
it  inspired  the  respective  parties,  but  it  was  influential 
mainly  in  as  far  as  it  became  the  standard  of  all  the 
treaties  with  Charles  after  this  period.  Before  this 
Covenant  was  ratified,  as  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  PaHiament  were  attached  to  the  hierarchy,  an 
agreement  might  have  been  brought  about  to  esta- 
blish Presbytery  in  Scotland,  and  a  limited  Episco- 
pacy in  England,  if  the  King  would  have  made  the 
slightest  concession ;  but  as  the  Parliament,  when  the 
tide  was  against  them,  were  forced  to  consent  to  the 
extirpation  of  Prelacy,  their  hands  were,  after  this, 
tied  up  from  yielding  in  time  to  the  King's  conces- 
sions, which  were  afterwards  so  much  more  reason- 
able, that  matters  might  have  been  adjusted  but  for 
this  league.  As  Charles,  even  when  in  the  greatest 
extremity,  could  never  bring  his  conscience  to 
accede  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  and  as  his 
opponents  always  adhered  to  it,  it  became  the  root 
of  every  subsequent  evil.  Before  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  between  the  two  nations  was  entered 
into,  a  mere  pruning  of  Episcopacy  might  have 
satisfied  the  body  of  the  English  j  but  afterwards, 
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their  minds  became  prepared  for  a  total  extirpation 
of  it. 

But  without  thus  passing  a  verdict  on  a  measure 
where  every  reader  should  judge  for  himself,  it  is 
more  fitting  merely  to  detail,  in  as  far  as  materials 
are  accessible,  the  motives  by  which  Henderson  and 
his  party  were  induced  to  renew  the  contest.  From 
the  knowledge  which  Henderson  had  obtained  of  the 
King's  temper  —  from  a  conviction  that  Charles  was 
tampering  with  Papists — and  also,  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  there  was  a  strong  faction  in  Scotland) 
headed  by  Montrose,  Hamilton,  and  Aboyne,  ready, 
the  moment  circumstances  permitted  it,  to  turn  the 
chase  on  the  Covenanters,  —  it  was  determined  to 
subdue  their  opponents  while  they  had  the  power. 
In  looking  with  but  one  eye  to  the  single  fact  that 
Charles  required  only  the  conquest  of  England  to  set 
about  restoring  the  former  civil  and  religious  bondage 
in  Scotland,  Henderson  forgot  to  calculate,  that  the 
very  party  he  had  joined  were  every  day  preparing 
themselves  to  serve  the  Covenanters  in  the  same 
way,  whenever  the  danger  common  to  both  was 
removed.  And  here  it  was  that  the  nation  had  to 
lament  the  want  of  honesty  in  the  former  councils 
of  the  King.  Had  every  former  step,  on  the  part 
of  the  Court  towards  the  Covenanters,  been  candid, 
however  blind  or  obstinate,  the  confidence  of  the 
Scots  would  have  been  secured.  They  would  have 
loved  his  Majesty's  person  more,  and  trusted  him 
entirely ;  but  by  his  evasive  conduct  on  many 
former  occasions,  if  he  did  not  invite  attack,  he  at 
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least  banished  from  the  mind  of  his  own  subjects  that 
respect  and  awe  with  which  every  right-hearted  man 
looks  on  his  sovereign  and  the  horrors  of  a  civil  wan 
Add  to  this,  that  an  army  of  observation  and  defence 
was  at  this  time  indispensable.  This  army  could  not 
be  maintained,  during  a  protracted  neutrality,  by 
the  Scots,  because  their  usual  scarcity  of  the  means 
of  doing  so,  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  two 
former  exertions,  and  it  would  not,  by  either  the 
King  or  Parliament,  so  long  as  they  did  not  take  a 
side.  The  only  question  came  to  be  with  the  Co- 
venanters,— Shall  we  fight  for  the  King  whom  we 
cannot  trust,  and  enable  him  first  to  nip  in  the  bud 
the  growth  of  liberty  in  England,  and  then  to  pull 
up  the  tree  which,  by  our  own  culture,  had  taken 
deep  root  in  Scotland  ;  or  shall  we  join  with  the 
Parliament  who  have  embarked  in  our  own  cause 
of  religion  and  liberty,  who  have  hitherto,  at  least, 
manifested  no  w^ant  of  sincerity  in  contributing  to 
the  establishment  of  Presbvterianism,  and  to  whose 
exertions  we  have  been  already  much  indebted? 
Notwithstanding  the  reverence  Henderson  had 
constitutionally  for  the  laws  of  the  land,  his  per- 
sonal respect  for  Charles,  and  the  favours  he  had 
received,  and  notwithstanding  the  solemn  oath 
contained  in  the  former  Covenant,  a  sense  of  duty 
and  fear  of  the  consequences  brought  him  to  the 
only  painful  alternative  which  remained  to  be 
adopted.  If,  on  so  hazardous  a  chess-board,  jealousy 
and  fear  gave  rise  to  this  fatal  movement,  by  which 
he  was  in  the  end  check-mated,  all  must  admit  that. 
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in  his  own  conviction  at  least,  he  leaned  to  virtue's 
side,  and  for  this  error,  it  has  been  said,  he  bitterly 
repented  to  the  breaking  of  his  heart.  To  win 
the  horse,  then,  as  Baillie  expresses  it,  or  to  tyne 
the  saddle,  the  Scottish  army  marched  into  England^ 
and  Henderson  and  his  friends  entered  the  Assem- 
bly at  Westminster.* 

*  When  BailliQ  first  reached  Loudon  on  thU  occasion,  he  wrote  to 
his  brother-in-law,  that  if  the  Parliament  were  to  ho  overthrown  a  party 
would  arise  of  the  most  wicked  men  that  breathed,  who  would  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  the  Ring  and  his  family,  of  the  whole  Protestant 
Churches,  and  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Of  all  the  times  since  the 
world  began,  this  was  the  period  of  political  pamphlets.  From  the 
year  1640  to  1660,  thirty  thousand  camo  from  the  press.  Besides 
the  ordinary  methods  of  the  trade  to  dispose  of  them,  they  were 
dispersed,  by  pedlars  and  other  persons,  in  the  most  industrious  and 
mysterious  manner.  And  as  a  proof  of  the  general  interest  attached 
to  them,  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  Charles,  although  in  great  poverty 
at  the  time,  once  gave  ten  pounds  merely  for  the  perusal  of  one  of 
them  which  he  could  not  otherwise  procure.  Most  of  them  hare 
been  preserved  by  Charles  himself,  and  were  presented,  by  ELiiig 
Geoi^e  the  Third,  to  the  National  Library. 


CHAPTER  IX, 


WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY. 


•TATS  OF  PARTIES  AT  THB  OPENING  OF  THIS  ASSEMBLY — HKNDEaSON  AND 
HIS  BRETHREN  ADMITTED  AS  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  KIRK  OF  SCOTLAND 
—  EXTERNAL  CIRCUMSTANCES,  AND  ORDER  OF  DEBATE  —  THE  OFFICES  OF 
PASTORS,  DOCTORS,  AND  ELDERS,  DISCUSSED — ORDINATION  OF  MINISTERS — 
HENDERSON  PROPOSES  TO  IMPEACH  CROMWELL — PRESBYTERIAN  DIRECTORY 
ESTABLISHED  —  LAUD*S  CONDEMNATION  —  TREATY  AT  UXBRIDGE  —  HEN* 
DERSON  TAKES  A  PASSPORT  FOR  HOLLAND  —  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  MEETS 
AT  EDINBURGH  —  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  —  A  DEPU- 
TATION ARRIVES  AT  WESTMINSTER  FROM  THE  CHURCHES  IN  HOLLAND  — 
INDEPENDENTS  GAIN  STRENGTH  —  MATTERS  NOT  WELL  MANAGED  IN  SCOT- 
LAND DURING  HENDERSON*S  ABSENCE  —  CONTENTIONS  BETWEEN  THB 
PRE8BYTERLANS  AND  INDEPENDENTS  —  A  NEW  VERSION  OF  THE  PSALMS 
PREPARED. 

The  meeting*  of  divines  at  Westminster  acted  the 
part  of  grand  council  to  the  Parliament  in  all 
matters  of  reh'gion,  and  its  productions  have  been 
long  famous  at  home  and  abroad.  As  minute  an 
account,  therefore,  of  its  proceedings  requires  to 
be  given  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
biography.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  narrative  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  has  ever  been  produced. 
The  records  are  said  to  have  been  lost  in  the  fire 
of  London,   but  some  account  of  it  may  yet   be 
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obtained  by  collecting  the  scattered  fragments  of 
information  afforded  from  the  published  notes  which 
many  of  the  members  made  while  the  debates  were 
going  on.  All  that  can  be  attempted,  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  is  to  state  the  points  of  doctrine  which 
came  before  them,  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
discussed,  and  especially  the  state  and  working  of 
the  different  political  parties,  in  so  far  as  these 
affected  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism.* 

In  obedience  to  an  ordinance  of  Parliament,  12th 

*  Information  may  be  had  regarding  the  proceedings  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines,  from  a  volume  of  Pamphlets  in  the 
Theological  Library,  Edinburgh,  entitled,  on  the  back,  **  Church 
Government,  Vol.  I."  This  book  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Samuel 
Rutherford.  See  Gillespie's  Diary  in  the  Advocates*  Library ;  Reid*8 
Memoirs  of  the  Westminster  Divines ;  Orm's  Life  of  Owen,  and 
Notes  at  the  end  of  the  work.  The  doctor  particularly  mentions 
some  volumes  of  manuscript  which  he  saw  in  Zion  College,  London, 
and  which  he  supposed  to  be  journals  of  this  Assembly.  But  these 
are  said,  by  others,  to  be  merely  journals  of  a  convention  of  London 
ministers  who  met  there  every  Monday  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  Bower,  in  his  History  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  says  that  the-  original  records  are  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  Red  Cross  Street,  London.  See  Life  of  Dr  Lightfoot  before  his 
Works,  in  folio,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  Memoirs,  in  octavo.  See 
Pitman's  edition  of  his  whole  works,  volumes  i.  and  xiii,  London, 
1826;  Whitelock's  Memoirs;  Hollis'  Memoirs;  Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  589,  et  seq. ;  Baillie  MSS.  vol.  ii.  p.  83,  et  seq. 
See  also  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  Grand  Debates  between  Presbytery 
aud  Independency ;"  Pierce's  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters.  Mr 
David  Laing  furnished  the  author  with  two  Sermons  preached  by 
Henderson,  when  in  London,  on  this  occasion,  and  also  with  a 
printed  copy  of  '*  A  Speech  delivered  by  Mr  Alexander  Henderson, 
immediately  before  the  taking  of  the  Covenant  by  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  and  Assembly  of  Divines."  See  Appendix,  for  some  letters 
written  by  Henderson  when  in  London.  For  these  the  author  is 
indebted  to  the  kiadnew  of  Mr  D.  Laing. 
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of  September,  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  and  Scottish  Commissioners, 
met  in  St  Margaret's  Church.   First  Mr  White,  one 
of  the  Assembly,  prayed  for  an  hour,  to  prepare 
them  for  taking  the  Covenant ;  then  Mr  Nye,  in  a 
longer  sermon,  stated,  that  the  Covenant  was  war- 
ranted by  Scripture  precedents  and  examples  since 
the  creation,  and  that  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
Church.     Henderson  made  a  long  speech,*  .which 
was  published  at  the  time,  stating  what  the  Scots 
had  done,  and  the  good  they  had  received  by  such 
covenants }  and  then  he  shewed  the  prevalence  of 
evil  counsels  about  the  King,  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  States  of  Scotland  to  assist  the  Parliament  of 
England.     Then  the  Covenant  was  read,  article  by 
article,  in  the  pulpit,  from  a  parchment  roll,  all 
persons  present  standing  uncovered,  with  their  right 
band  lifted  up  in  worship,  and  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath.  After  this,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  signed,  as  did  also  the  divines 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  Scottish  Commissioners. 
Dr  Gauge  concluded  the  whole  by  a  prayer  for  a 
blessing  upon  the  Covenant.     In  the  same  way,  it 
was  tendered  next  Lord's  day  to  all  the  congrega- 
tions within  the  bills  of  mortality  and  throughout 
the  kingdom,  to  the  Elector  Palatine  and  English 
abroad,  and  also  to  the  army  of  the  Parliament  at 
home. 

This   Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was   the 

♦  Presenred  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  W.  C.  6. 12, 
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only  remedy  the  Parliament  bad  at  the  time.  His 
Majesty  had  been  victorious  at  Bristol — the  army 
of  Essex  had  become  unserviceable  from  sickness—- 
Waller's  forces  were  dispersed  by  the  defeat  at 
Roundway  Down  —  Newcastle  was  master  of  all 
the  North,  and  Prince  Maurice  of  the  West;  so 
that,  had  the  King  concentrated  his  forces  quickly 
on  London,  he  might  have  led  the  chief  men  of  this 
Solemn  League  in  a  halter  to  the  scaffold.  But  he» 
too,  lost  his  opportunity  for  ever.* 

*  Whitelock's  Mem.  p.  74  ;  Neal,  ii.  p.  583 ;  Barnct's  Mem. 
p.  236.  Dr  Cook,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  53,  states,  '*  It  has  been  said  that 
the  clause  regarding  the  reformation  of  the  churches  in  Eagland  and 
Ireland,  being  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  practice  of  the 
best  Reformed  Churches,  was  artfully  inserted  by  Sir  Harry  Vane 
to  deceive  the  Scots,  by  appearing  to  assent  to  the  introduction  of 
Presbyterianism  into  England,  whilst  that  was  really  left  to  be  after* 
wards  determined.  But  of  this,**  continues  Dr  Cook,  **  no  mention  is 
made  by  Baillie,  who  declares  that  the  Covenant  was  composed  by 
Henderson,  and  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  fully  aware  of  the  inten« 
tion  of  the  English  commissioners.  The  more  probable  account  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  Assembly  was  so  fully  satisfied  that  Presbyterianism 
was  of  Divine  institution, and  sanctioned  by  the  most  eminent  reformed 
churches,  that  the  expression  was  viewed  as  completely  securing  the 
establishment  of  this  polity  in  England ;  and  that  the  variation  was 
introduced  from  the  idea  that  whilst  the  leading  features  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  two  churches  would  bo  the  same,  some  modification 
might,  from  local  circumstances,  be  requisite  in  the  one  country  which 
were  useless  in  the  other."  The  following  extract  from  the  MS. 
copy  of  Bailli3*s  letters  belonging  to  Dr  M*Crie,  vol.  ii.  p.  305,  is  here 
inserted  to  corroborate  Dr  Cook's  view  of  this  matter  :~- 

**  Mr  Henderson's  letter  to  me,  April  20,  1642." 

'*  Rev.  and  Loving  Brother, —  I  have  perused  your  papers,  and  I 
thank  God  for  your  judgment,  zeal,  and  pains,  which  I  hope  shall 
prove  very  profitable  and  useful  to  many ;  yet  would  I  wish  you  to 
advise  whether  it  be  expedient  to  publish  them  presently,  fbr  two 
causes :  one  is,  because  much  more,  I  hear,  is  lately  come  to  light  oa 

2k 
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On  the  very  day  the  Solemn  League  and  Core* 
nant  was  sent  to  England,  the  estates  in  Scotland 
put  forth  a  declaration,  commanding  all  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  to  prepare,  at  twenty-four 

lx>th  sides,  in  Scotland  and  England,  than  we  have  yet  seen,  w}aA 
being  perused  by  you  will  make  your  work  more  perfect.  The 
other  cause  is,  that  it  would  seem  good  yet  once  again,  in  the  Gescnl 
Assembly,  to  try  the  estate  of  our  Kirk  whether  such  a  work  be 
necessary,  and,  therefore,  I  wish  you  had  it  ready  for  the  press  againit 
the  Assembly,  and,  in  the  meantime,  you  may  giTO  copies  in  write  to 
whom  you  think  meet.  This  my  wonted  liberty,  but  with  submisncm 
to  your  own  judgment.  I  did  begin  to  put  myself  to  the  task  put 
upon  me,  but  have  ceased  long  since,  becau»e  I  had  not  time,  being 
taken  up  with  the  charge  of  a  whole  parish,  in  discipline,  irisitation, 
and  catechising.  2.  Although  I  had  not  been  so  busied  with  these 
and  a  multitude  of  affairs  beside,  I  confess  1  found  it  a  work  far  sur> 
passing  my  strength ;  nor  could  I  take  it  upon  me  either  to  determine 
some  points  controverted,  and  to  set  down  other  forms  of  prayer  than 
we  have  in  our  Psalm  Book,  penned  by  our  great  and  divine  Re- 
formers d.  Although  neither  time  nor  weakness  had  hindered,  I 
cannot  think  it  expedient  that  any  such  thing,  whether  Confession  of 
Faith,  Directorie  for  Worship,  Form  of  GoTemment,  or  Catechism, 
less  or  more,  should  be  agreed  upon  and  authorized  by  our  Riric  till 
we  see  what  the  Lord  will  do  in  England  and  Ireland,  where  I  will 
wait  for  a  reformation  and  uniformity  with  us.  But  this  must  be 
brought  to  pass  by  common  consent.  We  are  not  to  conceive  that 
they  will  embrace  our  form.  A  new  form  must  be  set  down  for  us 
all,  and,  in  my  opinion,  some  men  set  apart  some  time  for  that  work. 
And  although  we  should  never  come  to  this  unity  in  religion  and 
uniformity  in  worship,  yet  my  desire  is  to  sec  what  form  England 
shall  pitch  upon  before  we  publish  ours.  All  this  I  write  to  you 
ingenuously,  withall  professing  that,  in  the  midst  of  many  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  I  shall  be  willing  to  obey  the  advice  of  my 
brethren,  and  of  none  more  than  your  own,  whom  I  heartily  love  and 
do  highly  respect,  as  becometh  your  faithful  brother, 
*^  Edinburghy  April  ^0^  1642.  Alexander  Henderson." 

This  letter  does  much  credit  to  Henderson,  as  evincing  prudence 
and  a  spirit  of  toleration  far  surpassing  the  estimation  in  which  be  is 
held  by  too  many  even  of  our  most  respectable  historians.  The 
author  is  indebted  to  Mr  Brodie  for  this  interesting  extract* 
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hours'  notice,  arms^  and  also  provisions  for  forty 
dajSf  and  ordaining  the  League  to  be  sworn  by  all 
subjects  under  pain  of  being  declared  enemies  to 
religion.  King,  and  kingdom.  On  the  ISth  of 
October,  after  sermon  by  Douglas,  it  was  sworn  in 
the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh  by  the  commission 
of  the  Assembly,  the  committee  of  estates,  and  those 
of  the  English  commissioners  who  still  remained  in 
Scotland.  Eighteen  of  the  Privy  Council  were 
present,  and  the  rest  concurred  on  the  2d  of  No* 
vember.  Printed  copies  were  sent  to  the  moderator 
of  every  Presbytery*  These,  after  having  been  read 
and  commented  upon  from  the  pulpit,  were  signed 
by  men  and  women,  who  received  it  with  solemn 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  swore  to  stand  by  it.  From 
the  13th,  which  was  called  **  the  day  of  the  right 
hand  of  the  Most  High,''  every  pulpit  sounded  to 
arms,  so  that  young  men  of  family  offered  their 
services  in  the  field,  and  soldiers  of  fortune  hailed 
the  prospect  of  being  again  employed.  So  zealous, 
says  Guthry,  *  was  the  commission  of  the  Assembly 
in  the  cause,  that  they  ordained  every  minister 
throughout  the  kingdom,  as  he  should  be  answer- 
able, to  afford  a  soldier  to  make  up  a  minister's 
regiment.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  Leslie  again 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  20,000  men. 
Long  and  angry  manifestoes  were  also  published, 
in  which  Charles  accused  the  Covenanters  of  inva^ 
ding  England,  to  prevent  their  Sovereign  from 
defending  himself  and  the  rights  of  his  subjects, 
and  in  which  the  Scots  declared  that  they  wer« 

p.  148. 
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merely  aiding  the  English  against  a  Popish  and 
Frelatic  partj,  which  had  sacrificed  the  honour  of 
the  King  and  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  hurried  conduct  of  the  Covenanters  in  taking 
this  decided  step,  has  been  praised  or  blamed  bj 
historians  according  to  their  political  and  religioun 
sentiments.  The  effect  of  this  league  was  powerful^ 
not  so  much  from  the  additional  forces  with  which 
it  enabled  the  Parliament  to  oppose  the  King,  or 
even  from  the  moral  courage  and  terror  with  which 
it  inspired  the  respective  parties,  but  it  was  influential 
mainly  in  as  far  as  it  became  the  standard  of  all  the 
treaties  with  Charles  after  this  period.  Before  this 
Covenant  was  ratified,  as  two- thirds  of  the  members 
of  Parliament  were  attached  to  the  hierarchy,  an 
agreement  might  have  been  brought  about  to  esta^ 
blish  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  and  a  limited  Episco- 
pacy in  England,  if  the  King  would  have  made  the 
slightest  concession ;  but  as  the  Parliament,  when  the 
tide  was  against  them,  were  forced  to  consent  to  the 
extirpation  of  Prelacy,  their  hands  were,  after  this, 
tied  up  from  yielding  in  time  to  the  King^s  conces- 
sions, which  were  afterwards  so  much  more  reason- 
able, that  matters  might  have  been  adjusted  but  for 
this  league.  As  Charles,  even  when  in  the  greatest 
extremity,  could  never  bring  his  conscience  to 
accede  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  and  as  his 
opponents  always  adhered  to  it,  it  became  the  root 
of  every  subsequent  evil.  Before  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  between  the  two  nations  was  entered 
into,  a  mere  pruning  of  Episcopacy  might  have 
satisfied  the  body  of  the  English ;  but  afterwards, 
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their  minds  became  prepared  for  a  total  extirpation 
of  it. 

But  without  thus  passing  a  verdict  on  a  measure 
where  every  reader  should  judge  for  himself,  it  is 
more  fitting  merely  to  detail,  in  as  far  as  materials 
are  accessible,  the  motives  by  which  Henderson  and 
his  party  were  induced  to  renew  the  contest.  From 
the  knowledge  which  Henderson  had  obtained  of  the 
King's  temper  —  from  a  conviction  that  Charles  was 
tampering  with  Papists — and  also,  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  there  was  a  strong  faction  in  Scotland, 
headed  by  Montrose,  Hamilton,  and  Aboyne,  ready, 
the  moment  circumstances  permitted  it,  to  turn  the 
chase  on  the  Covenanters,  —  it  was  determined  to 
subdue  their  opponents  while  they  had  the  power. 
In  looking  with  but  one  eye  to  the  single  fact  that 
Charles  required  only  the  conquest  of  England  to  set 
about  restoring  the  former  civil  and  religious  bondage 
in  Scotland,  Henderson  forgot  to  calculate,  that  the 
very  party  he  had  joined  were  every  day  preparing 
themselves  to  serve  the  Covenanters  in  the  same 
way,  whenever  the  danger  common  to  both  was 
removed.  And  here  it  was  that  the  nation  had  to 
lament  the  want  of  honesty  in  the  former  councils 
of  the  King.  Had  every  former  step,  on  the  part 
of  the  Court  towards  the  Covenanters,  been  candid, 
however  blind  or  obstinate,  the  confidence  of  the 
Scots  would  have  been  secured.  They  would  have 
loved  his  Majesty's  person  more,  and  trusted  him 
entirely  j  but  by  his  evasive  conduct  on  many 
former  occasions,  if  he  did  not  invite  attack,  he  at 
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least  banished  from  the  mind  of  his  own  subjects  that 
respect  and  awe  with  which  every  right-hearted  man 
looks  on  his  sovereign  and  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
Add  to  this,  that  an  army  of  observation  and  defence 
was  at  this  time  indispensable.  This  army  could  not 
be  maintained,  during  a  protracted  neutrality,  by 
the  Scots,  because  their  usual  scarcity  of  the  means 
of  doing  so,  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  two 
former  exertions,  and  it  would  not,  by  either  the 
King  or  Parliament,  so  long  as  they  did  not  take  a 
side.  The  only  question  came  to  be  with  the  Co- 
venanters,— Shall  we  fight  for  the  King  whom  we 
cannot  trust,  and  enable  him  first  to  nip  in  the  bud 
the  growth  of  liberty  in  England,  and  then  to  pull 
up  the  tree  which,  by  our  own  culture,  had  taken 
deep  root  in  Scotland ;  or  shall  we  join  with  the 
Parliament  who  have  embarked  in  our  own  cause 
of  religion  and  liberty,  who  have  hitherto,  at  least, 
manifested  no  want  of  sincerity  in  contributing  to 
the  establishment  of  Presbvterianisra,  and  to  whose 
exertions  we  have  been  already  much  indebted? 
Notwithstanding  the  reverence  Henderson  had 
constitutionally  for  the  laws  of  the  land,  his  per- 
sonal respect  for  Charles,  and  the  favours  he  bad 
received,  and  notwithstanding  the  solemn  oath 
contained  in  the  former  Covenant,  a  sense  of  duty 
and  fear  of  the  consequences  brought  him  to  the 
only  painful  alternative  which  remained  to  be 
adopted.  If,  on  so  hazardous  a  chess-board,  jealousy 
and  fear  gave  rise  to  this  fatal  movement,  by  which 
he  was  in  the  end  check-mated,  all  must  admit  that. 
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in  his  own  conviction  at  least,  he  leaned  to  virtue's 
side,  and  for  this  error,  it  has  been  said,  he  bitterly- 
repented  to  the  breaking  of  his  heart.  To  win 
the  horse,  then,  as  Baillie  expresses  it,  or  to  tyne 
the  saddle,  the  Scottish  army  marched  into  England, 
and  Henderson  and  his  friends  entered  the  Assem- 
bly at  Westminster.* 

*  When  Baillie  first  reached  London  on  this  occasion,  he  wrote  to 
his  brother-in-law,  that  if  the  Parliament  were  to  be  overthrown  a  party 
would  arise  of  the  most  wicked  men  that  breathed,  who  would  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  the  King  and  his  family,  of  the  whole  Protestant 
Churches,  and  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Of  all  the  times  since  the 
world  began,  this  was  the  period  of  political  pamphlets.  From  the 
year  1640  to  1660,  thirty  thousand  camo  from  the  press.  Besides 
the  ordinary  methods  of  the  trade  to  dispose  of  them,  they  were 
dispersed,  by  pedlars  and  other  persons,  in  the  most  industrious  and 
mysterious  mauner.  And  as  a  proof  of  the  general  interest  attached 
to  them,  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  Charles,  although  in  great  poTerty 
at  the  time,  once  gave  ten  pounds  merely  for  the  perusal  of  one  of 
them  which  he  could  not  otherwise  procure.  Most  of  them  hare 
been  preserved  by  Charles  himself,  and  were  presented,  by  King 
George  the  Third,  to  the  National  Library* 


CHAPTER  IX. 


WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY. 


STATS  OF  PARTIES  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THIS  ASSEMBLY — HENDERSON  AKD 
HIS  BRETHREN  ADMITTED  AS  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  KIRK  OF  SCOTLAND 
—  EXTERNAL  CIRCUMSTANCES,  AND  ORDER  OF  DEBATE  —  THE  OFFICES  OF 
PASTORS,  DOCTORS,  AND  ELDERS,  DISCUSSED — ORDINATION  OF  MINISTERS — 
HENDERSON  PROPOSES  TO  IMPEACH  CROMWELL — PRESBYTERIAN  DIRECTORY 
ESTABLISHED  —  LAUD*S  CONDEMNATION  —  TREATY  AT  UXBRIDGB HEN- 
DERSON TAKES  A  PASSPORT  FOR  HOLLAND  —  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  MEETS 
AT  EDINBURGH  —  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  —  A  DEPU- 
TATION ARRIVES  AT  WESTMINSTER  FROM  THE  CHURCHES  IN  HOLLAND  '— 
INDEPENDENTS  GAIN  STRENGTH  —  MATTERS  NOT  WELL  MANAGED  IN  SCOT- 
LAND DURING  HENDERSON'S  ABSENCE  —  CONTENTIONS  BETWEEN  THE 
PRESBYTERIANS  AND  INDEPENDENTS  —  A  NEW  VERSION  OF  THE  PSALMS 
PREPARED. 

The  meeting  of  divines  at  Westminster  acted  the 
part  of  grand  council  to  the  Parliament  in  all 
matters  of  religion,  and  its  productions  have  been 
long  famous  at  home  and  abroad.  As  minute  an 
account,  therefore,  of  its  proceedings  requires  to 
be  given  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
biography.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  narrative  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  has  ever  been  produced. 
The  records  are  said  to  have  been  lost  in  the  fire 
of  London,   but  some  account  of  it  may  yet   be 
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obtained  by  collecting  the  scattered  fragments  of 
information  afforded  from  the  published  notes  which 
many  of  the  members  made  while  the  debates  were 
going  on.  All  that  can  be  attempted,  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  is  to  state  the  points  of  doctrine  which 
came  before  them,  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
discussed,  and  especially  the  state  and  working  of 
the  different  political  parties,  in  so  far  as  these 
affected  the  cause  of  Fresbyterianism.* 

In  obedience  to  an  ordinance  of  Parliament,  12th 

*  Information  may  be  had  regarding  the  proceedings  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines,  from  a  volume  of  Pamphlets  in  the 
Theological  Library,  Edinburgh,  entitled,  on  the  back,  **  Church 
Government,  Vol.  I.**  This  book  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Samuel 
Rutherford.  See  Gillespie's  Diary  in  the  Advocates*  Library ;  Reid*8 
Memoirs  of  the  Westminster  Divines  ;  Orm*s  Life  of  Given,  and 
Notes  at  the  end  of  the  work.  The  doctor  particularly  mentions 
some  volumes  of  manuscript  which  he  saw  in  Zion  College,  London, 
and  which  he  supposed  to  be  journals  of  this  Assembly.  But  these 
are  said,  by  others,  to  be  merely  journals  of  a  convention  of  London 
ministers  who  met  there  every  Monday  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  Bower,  in  his  History  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  says  that  the  original  records  are  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  Red  Cross  Street,  Londou.  See  Life  of  Dr  Lightfoot  before  his 
Works,  in  folio,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  Memoirs,  in  octavo.  See 
Pitman's  edition  of  his  whole  works,  volumes  i.  and  xiii,  London, 
1825;  Whitelock's  Memoirs;  Hollis'  Memoirs;  Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  589,  et  seq, ;  Baillie  MSS.  vol.  ii.  p.  83,  et  seq. 
See  also  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  Grand  Debates  between  Presbytery 
and  Independency;"  Pierce's  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters.  Mr 
David  Laing  furnished  the  author  with  two  Sermons  preached  by 
Henderson,  when  in  London,  on  this  occasion,  and  also  with  a 
printed  copy  of  **  A  Speech  delivered  by  Mr  Alexander  Henderson, 
immediately  before  the  taking  of  the  Covenant  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  Assembly  of  Divines."  See  Appendix,  for  some  letters 
written  hy  Henderson  when  in  London.  For  these  the  aathor  is 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  D.  Laing. 
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object  was  to  retard  every  things  till  they  coold 
procure  toleration  of  their  separate  congregations; 
the  lawyers,  a  strong  party  of  able  men  who  placed 
all  Church  government  in  Parliament ;  and  a  third 
set  of  profaner  men  extremely  averse  to  the  yoke 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  fierce  political 
Puritans  or  Independents  tried  to  effect  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of 
the  monarchy,  as  a  means  to  this  end.  This  sect 
were  of  themselves  at  first  few  in  number,  and 
would  not  have  made  a  figure  in  England  so  soon 
had  they  not  been  nursed  into  strength  by  a  party 
in  Scotland,  whose  authority  had  become  supreme. 
Henderson  and  his  friends  were  attached  to  the 
monarchy,  and  wished  merely  to  secure  their  own 
Church  against  persecution.  These  were  devoted 
to  their  faith,  with  self-abasement,  penitence,  and 
gratitude ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  another  party 
of  energetic  and  inflexible  Presbyterians,  who 
coalesced  with  the  political  Puritans  of  the  sister 
kingdom.  While  the  political  Puritans  lurked 
among  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  they  were  an 
independent,  motley  faction, 

Who  agreed  in  nothing  hut  to  aholish, 
Suhvert,  extirpate,  and  demolish. 

Guided  by  the  searching  geniuses  of  the  age, 
Vane  and  Cromwell,  they  concealed  their  motives 
and  their  measures  till  they  acquired  strength  to 
strike  the  blow.  While  the  rigid  Episcopalians 
held  the  power,  these  confined  their  endeavours 
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to  the  cherishing  of  discord  between  the  King  and 
Parliament.  But  when  they  found  that  the  Court 
party  were  driven  from  Parliament,  and  durst  not 
enter  the  Westminster  Assembly,  these  Indepen^ 
dents  became  bold  in  their  measures.  This  moody 
and  mischievous  pack,  with  passions  fierce  and 
sombre,  tricked  the  sincerer  Covenanters  by  mere 
legerdemain.  By  the  signing  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  they  acted,  in  common  with  them^ 
against  the  King  and  hierarchy,  and  kept  up  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  a  religious  uniformity  in  the  two  nations ; 
but  when  the  power  of  abolishing  Episcopacy  and 
monarchy  was  acquired  by  their  successive  victories 
against  the  King  —  when  pestilence  and  the  efforts 
of  Montrose  made  the  army  of  the  Covenanters  a 
burden  to  the  English, — they  cast  off  the  mask,  by 
becoming  bent  on  a  quarrel,  insisted  on  having  their 
separate  churches,  with  a  full  toleration  to  all,  talked 
of  dissolving  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  laughed 
at  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as  an  old  alma- 
nack. To  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  these  political 
Puritans  acted  like  the  subtle  snake.  During  the 
chill  of  the  morning,  they  slumbered  benumbed  in 
the  sod ;  but,  as  the  heat  of  the  day  advanced,  they 
began  to  bestir,  and  insensibly  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  confidence  of  the  Scots,  and  then  they  darted 
their  venomed  sting  into  the  very  heart  whose  blood 
had  helped  to  warm  them.* 

*  The  progress  of  these  events,  and  the  genius  of  the  Independent?, 
is  well  brought  out  in  **  The  Declaration  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Hill-country  of  the  Kingdome  of  Scotland/'  16^3. 
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It  should  be  mentionedy  in  explaining  tbe  state 
of  parties  at  this  period^  that  there  were  also*^ 
if  not  in  the  Parliament  or  Westminster  Assembly, 
of  some  influence  without  doors — the  Anabaptists, 
who,  in  many  respects,  entertained  sentifldente 
similar  to  those  of  the  Independents  and  the  Eras* 
tians.  These  asserted  that  the  pastoral  office  was 
only  persuasive,  and  that  the  power  of  inflicting 
censure  lay  with  the  civil  magistrate  alone.  The 
sentiments  of  these  Anabaptists  and  Erastians  some* 
times,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  entangled  the  proceedings.  In  the  end, 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  Independents  in 
points  of  discipline  and  toleration,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  Presbyterians.  There  was  only  one  point 
on  which  all  agreed, — that  Episcopacy  should  be 
torn  up  root  and  branch,  but  no  two  of  them  could 
bring  themselves  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  what 
was  to  be  planted  in  its  stead.  From  the  moment 
that  the  rigid  Court  Episcopalians  wore  driven  from 
the  Parliament,  the  Establishment  bad  not  a  sinirle 
advocate  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  bishops  or  their 
Liturgy.  And,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  at  first 
there  were  only  ten  or  twelve  Independents  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly  ;  but  as  all  of  them  were  men 
of  extraordinary  ability,  and  as  they  were  led  by  Vane 
and  Cromwell,  this  little  leaven  in  the  end  leavened 
the  whole  lump.  In  spite  of  an  immense  majority 
against  them  in  Parliament — in  spite  of  the  two 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland — in  spite  of  the 
loyalty  and  love  of  order  for  which  three-fourths 
of  the  people  were  distinguished, —*  these,   under 
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pretence  of  seal  for  piety,  reformation  of  loyalty,  and 
maintenance  of  just  liberty,  by  unanimity  and  activity 
obtained  the  command  of  the  army  —  abolished 
the  House  of  Lords  —  purged  the  Commons  and 
turned  them  out  of  doors  —  murdered  the  King 
—  abolished  Episcopacy  —  subdued  Scotland,  and 
marched  the  moderator  and  whole  General  Assembly 
from  the  Assembly-house  out  to  Bruntsfield  Links, 
where  Colonel  Cotterel,  from  the  head  of  his  troop 
of  dragoons,  gave  the  Covenanters  the  word  of  com« 
mand,  "  to  convene  their  Assemblies  no  more.** 

After  Henderson  and  the  other  commissioners 
had  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  their  journey,  and 
provided  themselves  in  "  causey  cloathes"  of  the 
London  make,  they  (20th  November)  petitioned 
both  houses  of  Parliament  that  a  warrant  might  be 
granted  them  for  admission  to  the  Westminster 
Assemblv  as  commissioners  from  the  Kirk  of  Scot* 
land.  This  warrant  was  sent  to  Dr  Twisse,  while 
Henderson  and  bis  brethren  waited  at  the  door  for 
an  answer.  Three  of  the  members  came  out  to 
introduce  them.  Dr  Twisse,  in  a  long  speech, 
gave  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  assigned  them  a 
seat  at  his  right  hand,  in  front  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  deputed  to  attend.  Henderson  and  the 
rest  were  struck,  as  well  they  might,  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  the  like  of  which,  Baillie 
says,  they  had  never  seen.  The  room,  which  was 
all  hung,  was  about  the  size  of  the  College  forehall 
at  Glasgow,  and  fitted  up  like  the  Assembly  House 
in  Edinburgh.    At  the  upper  end  sat  the  president 
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on  a  chair  raised.  Before,  and  under  him,  his  two 
assessors  were  seated,  and  before  them,  through  the 
length  of  the  room,  stood  a  table,  at  which  were 
the  scribes.  Along  the  room,  on  to  the  right  of 
the  speaker,  stood  three  or  four  benches  which 
were  occupied  by  the  Scottish  Commissioners 
and  the  members  of  Parliament  deputed  to  the 
Assembly.  On  the  benches  opposite,  going  from 
the  upper  end  to  the  chimney,  sat  the  Divines,  to 
the  number  of  about  seventy  ;  and  in  the  open 
space  from  the  fire  to  the  door,  the  Lords  of  Par- 
liament had  chairs  set  for  them,  as  they  came 
occasionally  to  the  House.  They  met  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  generally  sat  five  or  six  hours.  Every  diet  began 
and  ended  w  ith  prayer  ;  but,  on  particular  occasions, 
when  their  discussions  had  become  too  keen  and 
perhaps  personal,  when  divine  light  was  required 
to  illuminate  their  path,  or  when  the  sins  of  the 
land  cried  for  repentance,  they  humbled  themselves 
before  God  by  continued  acts  of  devotion,  occu* 
pying  a  sederunt  of  nine  hours.  At  these  appointed 
times,  Twisse  would  open  with  a  brief  prayer  ; 
Marshall  would  pray  for  two  hours,  most  divinely 
confessing  the  sins  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
in  a  wonderfully  pathetic  and  prudent  way  ;  Arrow- 
smith  would  preach  an  hour,  and  then  a  psalm  was 
sung ;  afterwards.  Vines  would  pray  near  two  hours, 
and  Palmer  preach  an  hour  ;  and  again,  Seaman 
would  pray  near  two  hours  ;  after  this,  Henderson 
would  bring  them  to  a  sweet  conference  of  the  heat 
confessed  in  the  Assembly,  and  other  seen  faults 
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to  be  remedied,  and  point  out  the  necessity  of 
preaching*  down  Anabaptists  and  Antinomians ; 
and  Twisse  would  close  the  whole  with  another 
short  prayer,  and  a  blessing  on  particular  occasions. 
When  the  united  learning,  ability,  and  piety,  of 
this  Assembly  is  considered,  and  when  the  cautious 
solidity  with  which  every  point  was  discussed,  is 
described,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  talent  with 
which  the  Catechisms  and  Confession  of  Faith  are 
composed.  It  may  be  stated,  that  in  the  great  work, 
the  Scottish  Commissioners  bore  an  active  part.  To 
say  nothing  of  their  natural  talents  and  acquirements, 
in  which  they  may  have  been  equalled  by  many  of 
their  competitors,  it  is  obvious  that  the  experience 
which  Henderson  had  acquired  in  steering  the  helm 
of  public  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  which  all  had 
obtained  in  the  popular  Assemblies  of  our  Church, 
gave  them  great  advantages.  The  English  divines, 
accordingly,  paid  so  much  deference  to  their  judg- 
ment, that  Henderson  had  the  forming  of  the  first 
draught  of  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  and 
of  the  other  pieces  ;  and  in  the  whole  Assembly,  no 
one  supported  them  to  better  purpose,  nor  with 
better  acceptance  of  all  the  hearers,  than  the  young, 
but  learned,  acute,  and  distinguished,  ornament  of 
our  Church,  Gillespie.* 

*  The  articles  as  to  preachings  and  catechising,  although  first  given 
to  the  best  preacher  and  catechist  in  England,  were  afterwards  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  to  frame  according  to  their 
mind.    The  portion  of  Directory  as  to  the  sacrament  was  also  framed 
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The  Assembly  divided  themselves  into  three 
'committees^  in  each  of  which  every  man  might 
attend  as  a  member.  When  the  Parliament  sent 
the  Assembly  written  orders  to  take  any  purpose 
into  consideration,  every  committee  took  a  portion, 
and  in  their  afternoon  meeting,  prepared  matters 
for  the  next  day.  After  a  short  discussion,  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  set  down  in  the 
form  of  a  distinct  proposition,  and  fortified  with 
apposite  texts  of  Scripture.  Next  morning,  after 
prayer,  the  clerk  read  the  proposition  and  Scripture, 
and  a  long,  learned,  but  orderly,  debate  ensued,  not 
only  upon  every  proposition  by  itself,  but  on  every 
text  of  Scripture  brought  to  confirm  it.  After  a 
matter  had  been  thoroughly  handled  in  replies, 
duplies,  and  triplies,  sometimes  for  twenty  day^, 
and  the  whole  mind  of  every  member  expressed  to 
his  satisfaction,  the  clerk  rose  with  the  amended 
proposition,  and  advancing  to  the  speaker's  chair, 
he  read  it  and  put  the  question,  whether  the  matter 

by  them.  The  English  divines  objected  to  the  congregation  leaving 
their  pews  and  coming  to  the  table.  Independents  wished  to  have 
communion  every  Sabbath,  without  preparation  before  or  thanks- 
giving after.  They  gave  two  short  graces  over  the  elements*  which 
were  distributed  and  partaken  of  in  silence,  without  eshortatioo*  and 
all  ended  with  a  psalm  without  a  prayer.  Nye  thought  that,  in 
preaching,  the  minister's  head  should  be  covered,  and  that  of  the 
people  uncovered,  but  in  the  sacraments,  the  minister  should  be 
uncovered,  as  a  servant,  and  the  guests  all  covered.  But  the  Scottish 
Conunissioners  affirmed,  that  the  practice  pointed  out  in  the  Directory 
was  the  most  necessary,  and  stood  by  it.  See,  for  the  part  Henderson 
took,  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.     Letter  54,  p.  10.  Letter  55,  p.  12. 
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were  properly  stated.     After  the  numbdrs  of  con* 
tents  and  non-contents  were  ascertained  by  the  one 
division  standing,  the  proposition  was  recorded^ 
and  there  could  be  no  more  of  the  matter.     And 
if,  in  the  course  of  debate,  any  speaker  came  back 
upon  it,  he  was  called  to  order.     In  the  same  way 
they  went  on  with  the  first  Scripture  alleged  for 
proof  of  the  proposition.     No  man  addressed  an- 
other in  debate,  but  spoke  to  the  chair,  and  in  all 
contradictions  kept  to  general  discreet  expressions* 
The  outward  form  of  the  procedure  was,  in  every 
respect,  worthy  of  imitation  but  for  its  woful  length* 
When  Henderson  and  his  brethren  first  came  to 
London,  they  were  desired  to  sit  at  the  Assembly 
as  members,  but  they  insisted  on  being  dealt  with 
as   commissioners   from    the   national    Church    of 
Scotland  come  to  treat  for  uniformity.     As  private 
men  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion,  but  in  regard  to  the  uniformityt 
they  refused  to  treat,  excepting  through  a  regular 
constituted  committee  of  Lords,    Commons,   and 
Divines.      After   some   harsh  enough   debates^    a 
committee  was  appointed  from  the  Parliament  and 
Assembly  to  treat  with  the  Scots  regarding  their 
commission.    At  the  first  meeting  of  this  committee, 
Henderson  gave  in  a  paper  as  an  introduction  to 
farther  treaty ;   and  according  to  it,  the  Assembly 
agreed  as  to  the  duty  of  pastors.     On  this  head,  the 
office  of  doctor  occasioned  an  animated  discussion* 
The  Independents  argued  for  the  divine  institution 
of  a  doctor  in  every  congregation  as  well  as  a 
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pastor ;  while  the  Presbyterians  insisted  that  pastors 
and  doctors  were  identically  the  same.  Here  Hen- 
derson took  a  moderate  course  between  the  two 
extreme  opinions.  He  laboured  to  reconcile  the 
parties,  and  effected  it  by  a  healing  overture,  which 
he  proposed  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  for 
accommodation.  In  this  way  all  were  brought  to 
agree  upon  six  propositions,  in  which  it  was  declared, 
that  although  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  Divine 
institution,  in  formal  terms,  of  a  doctor  in  every 
congregation,  yet,  in  congregations  where  two 
ministers  could  be  had,  the  one  should  be  allowed, 
according  to  his  gift  as  a  doctor,  to  teach,  and  the 
other,  as  a  pastor,  to  preach. 

The  next  point  of  discussion  regarded  ruling 
elders,  and  it  afforded  scope  for  *^  many  a  brave 
dispute,''  for  ten  days.  Besides  the  Independents, 
many  of  the  divines  of  the  greatest  learning,  quick- 
ness, and  eloquence,  were  flatly  opposed  to  the 
institution  of  such  an  office  by  divine  right.  The 
speakers  in  the  opposition,  were  Smith,  Temple, 
Gataker,  Vines,  Price,  and  Hall.  In  favour  of  it. 
Seaman,  Walker,  Marshall,  Newcoman,  Young, 
and  Calamy.  On  several  occasions,  Henderson, 
Rutherford,  and  Gillespie,  spoke  exceedingly  well. 
All  were  willing  to  admit  elders  as  a  matter 
of  prudence  ;  but  the  Presbyterians  peremptorily 
rejected  the  proposition  as  dangerous,  unless  their 
divine  and  scriptural  institution  was  enjoined. 
Although  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  was  obviously 
in  favour  of  the  divine  institution  of  the  oflicei 
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a  committee  was  appointed  with  a  view  to  gain 
over  the  opposition,  which,  in  the  end,  was  accom- 
plished so  completely  that,  besides  ministers  of  the 
word,  there  should  be,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
ordained  elders  and  perpetual  deacons. 

As  the  bishops  refused  to  ordain  any  pastorer 
who  were  not  of  their  own  party,  the  next  point 
under  consideration  came  to  be,  the  ordination  of 
ministers.  This  gave  occasion  to  inquire  into  the 
ancient  rights  of  Presbyters  to  ordain  without  a 
bishop.  This  wide  field  of  discussion  caused  much 
opposition,  and  debates  almost  interminable.  The 
committee,  therefore,  proposed,  as  a  temporary 
provision  till  the  matter  could  be  settled,  that  in 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  case,  certain 
clergymen  in  London  be  appointed  to  ordain  mini- 
sters for  a  certain  iimey  Jure  J'raternitatts.  To  this 
the  Independents  objected,  unless  the  ordination 
was  attended  with  the  previous  election  of  some 
congregation ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
they  shewed  that  their  object  was  to  start  new  diffi- 
culties upon  this  and  some  other  heads.  Henderson 
and  his  friends,  therefore,  lost  all  patience,  and  by 
way  of  promoting  their  object,  they  prevailed  on 
the  city  ministers  to  supplicate  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  regretting  the  anarchy  in  the  Church ; 
the  increase  of  Anabaptists,  Antinomians,  and 
other  sectaries,  in  gathering  separate  congregations, 
and  in  destroying  the  power  of  godliness  and  of 
the  Parliament  ;  and  requesting  the  Assembly's 
intercession  with  the  Parliament  for  remedy,  by 
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the  speedj  production  of  a  Directory  for  Public 
Worship,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  College  at 
London  for  the  youth  whose  studies  were  inter<r 
rupted  at  Oidbrd.  These  proposals  were  well 
received  by  the  Assembly,  who  being  urged  by 
the  Scottish  Commissioners,  sent  up  their  adyice 
to  the  Parliament,  that  although  there  were 
no  Presbyteries,  yet  it  was  necessary  that  mini- 
sters should  be  ordained  for  the  service  of  the 
«rmy  and  navy,  and  of  many  destitute  congrega- 
tions ;  and  that,  therefore,  an  association  of  mini- 
sters should  be  appointed  by  public  authority  to 
ordain  ministers,  keeping  as  near  to  the  rule  as 
may  be,  for  London  and  the  great  towns  in  the 
country.  According  to  this  advice,  the  two 
Houses  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  ordination 
of  ministers,  authorizing  a  committee  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  to  examine  and  ordain  pro 
tempore^  by  imposition  of  hands,  all  whom  they 
should  judge  qualified  for  the  sacred  ministry. 
And  to  obviate  the  reproaches  of  the  Oxford 
divines,  and  to  secure  a  well  regulated  clergj',  it 
was  agreed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  that 
no  minister  should  be  allowed  to  preach  unless  he 
had  a  certificate  of  his  ordination,  or  at  least  of  his 
having  been  examined  and  approved  of  by  the 
Assembly. 

The  influence  of  the  Independents  in  the  Assem- 
bly and  in  the  Parliament  was  now  becoming  every 
day  more  confirmed.  They  had  always  looked  on 
the   Covenanters  as   their  natural  enemies,   and 
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openly  declared,  that  if  the  strange  monster  of 
Presbyteries  was  once  erected,  they  might  look  for 
nothing  less  than  banishment  from  their  native 
country.  Cromwell  hated  the  Scots  and  despised 
their  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  this  state  of 
matters,  Henderson  felt  that  unless  decisive  mea- 
sures were  adopted  there  would  be  no  hope  of 
bringing  about  uniformity  of  religion  between  the 
two  nations.  At  the  time  Henderson  was  in  this 
frame  of  mind,  Essex,  who  was  the  great  rival 
of  Cromwell  for  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
Hollis,  who  was  Cromwell's  friend,  but  traduced 
him  merely  as  a  blind,  urged  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners to  impeach  Cromwell  as  an  incendiary 
between  the  two  nations,  in  violation  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Henderson,  HoUisi 
Stapleton,  Meyrick,  and  others,  held  a  consul- 
tation on  the  subject  in  Essex -House.  At  a 
late  hour,  Maynard  and  Whitelock,  who  hitherto 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  were  sent  for  to  give 
an  opinion  in  the  deliberation.  All  but  the  two 
lawyers  and  Baillie,  were  inclined  to  come  to  an 
open  rupture.  Baillie  advised  Henderson  to  avoid 
a  public  rupture  with  the  Independents  till  they 
were  more  able  for  the  combat.  The  lawyers 
stated,  that  however  much  the  principle  of  law, 
regarding  incendiaries,  might  be  the  same  in  both 
kingdoms,  the  case  depended  entirely  on  proof,  and 
that  as  there  were  no  facts  adduced  to  warrant  such 
a  procedure,  and  as  Cromwell  had  great  interest 
in  both  Housesj  and  posBesMd  abilities  to  manngfe 
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his  own  part  to  the  best  advantage,   the  business 
ahould  at  least  be  deferred  till  the  Scottish  commis- 
aioners  could  collect  more  materials  to  substantiate 
their  general  charge.*     HoUis  and  Stapleton  tried 
to  gain  over  the  lawyers,  and  pointed  out  particu- 
lars to  prove  Cromwell  an  incendiary.     But  Hen- 
derson,  thankful   for   the   sound    advice    he    had 
received,  abandoned  the  notion  of  a  prosecution, 
and  determined  so  far  to  alter  his  tactics  as  for  a 
time  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  Cromwell's  party 
against  the  common  enemy  of  both,  the  King  and 
hierarchy,  hoping  that  God  would  direct  his  course 
when  they  came  to  the  point  where  a  difference 
was  inevitable.     Such  was  CromwelPs  penetration, 
and  the  deep  game  of  policy  which  he  was  play- 
ing,  that  he  was  soon   informed  of  all  that   had 
passed  on  this  occasion.     Apparently  he  took  no 
notice  of  what  had  been  attempted,  and  seemed 
even  more  kind  to  the  individuals  who  had  been 
engaged  against  him,  and  he  readily  granted  to  the 
Scots  whatever  they  required  ;  but  behind  the  mask 
he  used  every  artifice.    He  expressed  great  zeal  for 
the  people ;  he  sent  emissaries  everywhere  to  ag- 
gravate the  faults  of  his  opponents,  till  a  confidence 

*  Maynard  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  age ;  be  lired  to 
}}e  the  father  of  the  profession.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange  com- 
plimented him  on  having  outlived  all  his  brethren  of  the  law,  he 
politely  replied,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Revolution  his  High- 
ness brought  about,  he  should  have  outlived  the  law  itself.  Laud's 
Hist  p.  330.  See,  on  the  subject  of  Cromwell's  impeachment, 
Whitelock's  Mem.  pp.  116,  117,  where  the  Chancellor's  speech  is 
given  at  length,  with  the  opinion  of  the  two  lawyers. 
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in  himself,  and  a  jealousy  between  Parliament  and 
people,  was  established.      As  he   could   not  yet 
dispense   with   the   aid  of  the  Scots,  and  as  the 
humbling*  of  the  King  and  the  destruction  of  the 
established   Church   served    his    own    purpose   as 
much   as  that  of  the  Presbyterians,   he   disarmed 
Henderson  by  conciliation.     But,  at  a  blow,  he 
drove  Essex  and  Manchester,  and  all  the  members 
of  Parliament,  for  ever  from  any  command  of  the 
army  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the   very  self-denying 
ordinance  (by  which  its  members  were  rendered  in- 
capable of  holding  a  seat  in  either  House  along*  with 
a  military  commission)  he  obtained  the  command  of 
the  cavalry  and  retained  his  original  position  among 
the  Commons.    In  both  capacities,  as  every  reader 
knows,    he   was  victorious.      Soon  after  this,  he 
routed  the  King  at  Naseby  so  completely  that  he 
never  after  was  able  to  bring  any  considerable  army 
into  the  field.     And,  in  Parliament,  he  acted  with 
so  much  dexterity  that  the  project  of  impeaching* 
him    became   daily    more   hopeless.      This   secret 
cabal    was  the  turning  of  the  political  tide,  the 
progress  of  which  left  Henderson  and  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians   high  and    dry  on  the   strand,    but 
floated   Cromwell   and   the    Independents    on   to 
fortune.      What   would   have   been   the  result  if 
Cromwell  had,  at  this  stage  of  the  matter,  shared 
the  fate  of  Strafford  ? 

The  Assembly  next  took  up  the  grand  idea  so 
ardently  cherished  by  Henderson,  —  namely,  the 
abolishing  of  the  Service  Book,  and  erecting  in  its 
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gteadf  in  all  the  parts  of  worship,  a  full  conformity 
to  Scotland.  The  leading  men  in  the  Parliament  and 
Assembly  were,  therefore,  first  quietly  sounded.  At 
the  request  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  the  matter 
was  next  proposed  at  the  committee  of  preparation, 
and  approved  of  by  Vane,  and  Lords  Sey  and  Wharton* 
A  sub-committee  of  five  was  next  appointed,  to 
confer  with  Henderson  and  his  brethren,  for  pre- 
paring a  Directory  of  Worship,  to  be  communicated 
to  the  great  committee  of  preparation,  and  by  them 
to  the  Assembly.  In  this  way,  as  the  two  contending 
parties  had  tacitly  entered  into  a  temporary  treaty, 
offensive  and  defensive,  and  as  the  Independents 
were  permitted  to  qualify  some  things  in  the  preface, 
the  Directory  passed  the  Assembly  with  great  un- 
animity. And,  in  the  Church,  it  met  with  the 
approbation  of  both  parties ;  for  those  who  were  for 
set  forms  of  prayer  resolved  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  very  words  of  the  Directory,  while  those 
averse  to  a  Liturgy  made  use  of  the  words  only  as 
certain  heads  on  which  they  might  enlarge.  To 
render  this  great  revolution  in  the  Church  complete, 
the  Parliament,  next  summer,  gave  life  to  the 
Directory  by  calling  in  all  Common-prayer  Books, 
and  forbidding  their  use  even  in  private  families, 
under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  by 
ordaining  all  ministers  to  read  the  Book  of  Directory 
openly,  in  their  respective  churches,  before  morning' 
service.  In  this  way,  the  Church  of  England  was 
rendered,  by  public  authority,  completely  Presby- 
t(9fi$ui.    Still  determined  to  live  and  die  for  th^ 
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privileges  of  his  crown  and  the  hierarchy,  although 
his  affairs  were  desperate  after  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
Charles  forbade  the  use  of  the  new  Directory,  and 
enjoined  the  continuance  of  the  Common-prayer 
Book.  But  notwithstanding  this  proclamatiout 
matters  continued  in  the  same  state  till  the  Resto<» 
ration,  when  the  old  Liturgy  was  restored. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  Assembly  to  adjourn 
during  the  holydays  at  Christmas,  but  Henderson, 
at  the  instigation  of  Baillie,  recommended  to  them 
that  they  should  meet  on  these  as  on  any  other  day« 
Many  were  of  the  same  opinion,  but  the  majority 
resolved  that  Christmas  should  be  kept  as  formerly, 
till  the  Parliament  should  reform  it  in  an  orderly 
way.  But  although  Henderson  was  thus  defeated 
in  the  Assembly,  to  the  joy  of  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners, he  had  the  influence,  through  his  friends  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  get  the  Parliament  to 
sit  on  that  day.  Christmas  day  happened  to  fall  on 
the  day  of  the  appointed  monthly  fast,  so  that  the 
question  came  to  be,  whether  they  should  fast  or 
feast.  After  a  debate,  it  was  agreed,  by  Lords  and 
Commons,  that  fasting  and  prayer  better  became 
the  circumstances  of  the  nation.  Henderson  and 
Edmund  Calamy  preached  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  occasion.  The  sermon  preached 
by  Henderson  was  printed  by  order  of  the  House, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Commons  assembled  in  Par- 
liament were  given  him.  The  endeavour  of  the 
preacher,  Henderson  says,  in  his  address  to  the 
reader,  was,  accprding  to  th^  SQope  und  nature  of 
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the  text,  to  shew,  that,  after  so  often  renewed  and 
long  continued  humiliation,  and  after  aolemn  en- 
tering* into  covenant  with  the  most  High  God,  the 
true  reformation  of  religion  is  the  readiest  mean  to 
turn  away  his  still  pressing  wrath  from  the  kingdom, 
and  to  bring  the  desired  blessing  upon  Church  and 
State,  which  will  prove  still  ineffectual  unless  the 
public  reformation  be  followed  with  private  renova- 
tion and  repentance  in  the  people. 

The  day  after  the  establishment  of  the  Directory, 
Archbishop  Laud  received  sentence  of  death,  after 
having  been  confined  in  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  for  almost  three  years.  As  he  escaped 
the  charge  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  by  plead- 
ing the  act  of  oblivion,  the  details  of  bis  trial,  which 
lasted  for  about  five  months,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  Laud  spoke  for  three  weeks,  come  not  within 
the  scope  of  our  biography. 

The  last  memorable  transaction  of  this  year  was 
the  treaty  at  Uxbridge.*  During  the  summer,  several 
attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  about  a  peace. 
With  this  view  the  Commissioners,  with  those  from 
the  Parliament,  had,  on  the  26th  of  November, 
gone  down  to  the  King  at  Oxford.  Although  they 
had  a  safe-conduct  from  the  King,  they  met  with 
such  rude  treatment  from  the  populace,  that  they 
were  afraid  of  having  their  throats  cut.  They  were 
also  coldly  received  by  the  King,  and  treated  by 

*  See,  as  to  this  treaty,  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
Tol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  726;  Whitelock's  Mem.  pp.  131 — 133.  See  also 
Collection  of  the  Works  of  Charles,  part  2,  pp.  291—822. 
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him  as  mere  letter  carriers.  Charles  refused  to 
confer  with  them  at  all,  and  gave  in  his  proposals 
in  writing,  sealed  up.  When  the  Commissioners 
desired  to  see  them,  he  replied,  with  a  frown,  "  What 
is  it  to  you,  who  are  but  to  carry  what  I  send  ?  If 
I  will  send  the  song  of  Robin  Hood  or  Little  John, 
you  must  carry  it.'*  As  the  letters  were  not 
addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  the  Houses 
refused  to  receive  them  ;  but  it  was  arranged  that 
a  treaty  should  be  entered  into  at  Uxbridge.  Hen- 
derson, with  the  rest  of  the  Commissioners  and 
their  retinue,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred, came  to  Uxbridge  under  a  safe-conduct,  and 
began  business  on  30th  January.  The  propositions 
to  be  discussed  were,  religion,  the  militia,  and  Ire- 
land. So  strong  was  the  impression  that  neither 
party  came  to  this  matter  with  a  healing  spirit,  that, 
on  the  day  of  fasting,  a  preacher,  from  the  pulpit, 
declared  that  there  was  as  great  a  distance  between 
this  treaty  and  peace  as  between  heaven  and  hell. 
Henderson  took  no  part  in  the  propositions  relating 
to  the  militia  and  to  Ireland ;  but,  in  the  church 
controversy,  he  was  the  champion  of  the  party. 
The  instructions  of  the  King  to  his  Commissioners 
were,  that  the  church  controversy  should  be  consi- 
dered in  regard  to  conscience  and  policy.  In  con- 
science, Charles  said  he  could  not  chitnge  Episcopacy 
because  of  its  antiquity  and  usefulness,  and  on 
account  of  his  coronation  oath ;  but  that  he  would 
willingly  rectify  abuses,  if  any  had  crept  in.  In 
point  of  policy,  he  said  it  was  his  duty  to  protect 
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the  Church,  as  it  was  that  of  the  Church  to  aisitt 
in  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  llie  ScottMi 
and  Parliamentary  Commissioners  were  purpi:>8ely 
instructed  not  to  treat  about  a  reformation,  but  to 
demand  an  abolition  of  Episcopacy —  a  confirmatioti 
of  the  ordinance  for  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines — of  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  and 
to  insist  that  Charles  should  take  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Nothing  could  be  more  distinct  than 
these  instructions.* 

After  several  papers  had  passed  between  the 
Commissioners,  Henderson  opened  bis  part  of  the 
debate  in  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  stated,  *^  That 
the  question  was  not  now  about  the  preservation  of 
both  the  Church  and  State  ;  this,  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Parliaments  of  both  nations,  was  found  to  be 
impossible.  But  the  question  was,  whether  both 
Church  and  State  should  be  sacrificed,  or  if  the 
Church  should  be  given  up  that  the  State  might  be 
preserved.  The  question,  in  these  circumstances, 
was  not  whether  Episcopacy  was  lawful,  and  the 
government  by  bishops  consistent  with  religion,  but 
whether  it  was  necessary  that  Christianity  could  not 
be  preserved  without  it.  This  latter  position  could 
not  be  maintained  in  the  affirmative,  without  con- 
demning all  the  other  reformed  churches  in  Europe. 


*  In  a  private  conference  which  Loudon  had  with  Richmond,  the 
former  said,  that  Scotland  was  engaged  in  the  quarrel  contrary  to 
their  former  intentions  and  professions,  and  that,  if  Charles  would 
satisfy  them  in  Church  affairs,  the  Soots  would  not  interfere  in  the 
other* 
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In  all  of  these,  with  the  single  exception  of  England, 
there  were  no  bishops.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
sufficient  that  the  two  Parliaments,  which  had  the 
best  opportunities  for  understanding  what  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  had  found  Episcopacy  an 
inconvenient  and  corrupt  government,  and  a  public 
grievance,  from  the  Reformation  downwards.  The 
bishops  had  always  favoured  Popery,  and  still 
retained  many  of  its  superstitious  rites  in  worship 
and  government.  Besides  this,  they  had  lately 
introduced  many  innovations  into  the  Church,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Roman  communion,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  and  Scotland.  The  prelates  had 
been  the  sole  occasion  of  the  hostilities  between  the 
Scots  and  English,  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and 
of  the  civil  war  in  England.  These  were  the  reasons 
for  which  the  Parliament  had  resolved  to  change  a 
government  so  mischievous ;  and  in  order  to  unite 
all  the  Protestant  Churches,  by  which  means  alone 
they  could  extinguish  Popery,  it  had  been  resolved 
to  establish  in  England  another  religion,  which 
would  advance  piety  and  true  godliness.  He  hoped 
that  the  King  would  concur  in  so  commendable  an 
undertaking,  and  in  one  which  would  prove  so 
much  for  his  glory.  In  noticing  the  old  answer 
made  by  one  of  their  kings,  Noltimus  leges  jingluB 
mutare,  he  said,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  king^ 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  he  would  not  change 
the  laws,  for  most  kings  had  changed  them  often 
for  their  own  and  their  subjects'  benefit ;  but  the 
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meaning  must  be,  Nolumus  leges  AngliiB  mutari^ 
that  is,  we  will  change  them  as  often  as  there  shall 
be  occasion,  but  we  will  not  su£Per  them  to  be 
changed  by  the  presumption  of  others.*  He  said, 
we  do  not  presume  to  think  of  compelling  the  King 
to  change  the  government  of  the  Church,  but  we 
hope  that  he  will  willingly  do  it  upon  the  humble 
petition  of  both  kingdoms,  both  for  his  own  and 
their  benefit.  Nothing  of  conscience,  said  he,  can 
be  alleged  by  the  King  against  yielding  to  the 
advice  of  his  Parliament,  because  it  appeared,  by 
what  his  Majesty  had  consented  to  in  Scotland  for 
the  utter  abolishing  of  bishops,  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  his  conscience  that  Episcopacy  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  support  of  Christianity." 

Dr  Stewart,  clerk  of  the  King's  closet,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  defend  the  hierarchy,  said,  that 
it  stood  on  too  firm  a  basis  to  be  shaken  by  the 
force  of  Mr  Henderson's  rhetoric ;  that  although 
others,  in  sermons  and  pamphlets,  had  argued  that 
Episcopacy  was,  in  its  constitution,  vicious  and 
anti-christian,  Henderson  had  only  insisted  on  its 
inconveniences,  and  the  advantages  of  an  altera- 
tion. Since  the  union  with  the  foreign  Protestant 
Churches  was  their  great  reason  for  the  proposed 
change,  he  asked  what  foreign  church  they  designed 
for  a  pattern.  The  model  in  the  Directory  was  not 
like  to  any  of  the  foreign  reformed  churches  in  the 

♦  Clarendon  says  here,  "  Let  the  reader  take  notice  that  Mr  Hen- 
derson is  mistaken  in  the  Eng^Iish  story :  Nolumus,  &c.  was  not  saiid  bj 
a  king;,  but  to  him."    See  Coke  upon  the  Statute  of  Merton,  cap.  9, 
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world.  The  learned  men  of  those  churches  had' 
lamented  a  defect  in  their  reformation,  on  account 
of  Episcopacy.  The  foreign  divines  had  always 
reverenced  the  Church  of  England  as  the  most 
perfect  constitution,  which  retained  all  that  was 
innocent  and  venerable  in  antiquity.  The  doctor, 
with  great  learning,  enlarged  on  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  Episcopacy,  and  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  without  bishops  there  could  be  no  ordination 
of  ministers  or  administration  of  sacraments.  And 
in  conclusion,  he  argued  that,  whatever  the  King 
might  have  done  in  Scotland,  in  England  he  had 
the  additional  tie  of  the  coronation  oath  to  bind  his 
conscience. 

In  reply,  Henderson  and  Marshall  denied  that 
the  foreign  Protestants  esteemed  Episcopal  consti- 
tution more  than  their  own ;  and  they  argued  for 
Presbyterianism  as  that  which  had  the  only  claim 
to  a  divine  right.  Dr  Stewart  said,  that,  as  the 
arguments  were  too  general,  it  would  be  better  to 
dispute  it  syllogistically,  like  scholars.  Henderson 
replied,  that,  in  his  younger  days,  he  had  been  a 
pedagogue,  and  had  also  read  logic  and  rhetoric  to 
his  scholars,  but  he  had  wholly  of  late  declined  that 
kind  of  learning ;  yet  he  hoped  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  it  altogether,  and  would,  therefore,  agree 
to  dispute  in  the  way  the  doctor  proposed.  In  this 
way,  Henderson,  Marshall,  and  Vines,  proceeded 
to  state  their  case,  and  were  replied  to  by  the 
doctor  and  his  friends.  But  llushworth  says,  that 
the  arguments  were  so  large  as  to  be  inadmissible 

2  M 
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even  to  his  work.  Upon  these  poii 
resulted  from  them,  the  divines  on  be 
that  and  the  most  part  of  the  follow! 
still  neither  party  would  be  coDvint 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford  said, "  We  ha' 
as  to  church  g-overnment  in  general, 
on  the  King's  part  affirm  that  Ft 
divino,  and  those  on  the  other  pai 
Presbytery  is  jure  divino.  For  my 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  or  an^ 
government  whatsoever,  to  be  jUTe 
I  desire  that  we  leave  this  argument, 
to  debate  on  the  particular  proposals. 
By  a  previous  arrangement,  only  tl 
allowed  to  each  proposition  at  a  time 
of  Hertford,  therefore,  was  agreed  tc 
discussion  came  on  a  second  time,  tbf 
missionera  gave  in  a  paper,  stating 
absolutely  refused  to  abolish  Episcoj 
the  Directory,  confirm  the  Assembly 
take  the  Covenant  j  but  he  offered,  f 
peace,  to  suspend  all  the  penalties  of 
that  religious  ceremonies  should  be  d 
that  bishops  exercise  no  act  of  jurisd 
nation  without  the  consent  of  the  pn 
shall  he  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  each 
bishops  be  bound  to  reside  in  theii 


•  Henderson,  in  a  work  wbich  was  published 
aothoritjr.  Raid,  "  We  would  willingly  judge  tbe  ( 
to  have  been  a  true  church,  and  lier  ministry  a 
Aall  nerer  deny  her  the  praise  which  ihe  justly  di 
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that  no  man  shall  he  capable  of  two  parsonages  or 
vicarages  with  cure  of  souls ;  and  that  a  competent 
maintenance  be  established  to  such  vicarages  as 
belong  to  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  out  of  the 
unappropriated  funds,  and  according  to  their  value  in 
each  parish.  In  addition,  Charles  afterwards  offered 
to  call  a  national  synod,  in  case  the  proposed  altera- 
tions did  not  give  satisfaction.  The  Commissioners 
of  the  Parliament,  in  reply,  stated,  among  other 
minor  points,  that  as  the  terms  were  not  consistent 
\yrith  that  reformation  by  which  both  nations  had 
bound  themselves  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, they  could  not  close  with  them.  After  much 
altercation,  both  sides  kept  their  point,  and  the 
treaty  broke  up. 

In  this  matter,  each  party  laid  the  blame  upon 
the  other,  while  they  who  were  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  both  were  greatly  mortified  at  the  un- 
happy result.  The  Parliament  were  greatly  to 
blame,  in  so  far  that  their  terms  left  the  King  the 
mere  bauble  of  royalty,  without  its  authority,  with 
which  theiy  openly  tried  to  invest  themselves.  Their 
principle  was,  that,  as  the  King  had  rendered  him- 
self unworthy  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  the 
supreme  authority  returned  to  its  original  source, 
the  people,  or  rather  to  themselves,  as  their  repre- 
sentatives. They,  therefore,  laid  down  their  terms 
not  so  much  to  be  debated  as  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected,  and  met  the  objections  and  arguments  of 
their  opponents  by  a  rhapsody  of  words,  to  shew  the 
reasonableness  of  the  propositions,  and  by  a  cool 
specific  demand  of  absolute  compliance  on  the  part 
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of  Charles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  Charles  was  now  too  late  with  these  pro- 
positions, which  were  not  unreasonable  in  themselves. 
Had  they  been  made  frankly  on  his  return  from 
Scotland,  or  even  at  any  subsequent  period  before  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  had  tied  up  the  hands 
of  his  opponents,  and  had  sufficient  security  been 
given  for  their  performance,  every  honest  man  would 
have  stood  by  him  ;  but  as  the  terms  were  only 
offered  when  he  must  have  known  that  they  could 
not  be  accepted,  Charles  justly  lost  credit  for  sin- 
cerity. To  say  nil  nisi  bonum  as  to  the  conscience 
of  a  man  who  has  long  ago  been  judged  by  the 
Searcher  of  Hearts,  it  has  been  justly  remarked  by 
Burnet,  and  hinted  at  by  Baillie,  on  the  authority 
of  one  of  the  Commissioners  present,  that  the 
unfortunate  King  lost  the  last  opportunity  of  making 
peace  with  his  Parliament  by  the  arrival  of  des- 
patches from  Montrose,  containing  a  magnified 
account  of  his  successes  in  Scotland,  and  stating,  as 
the  result  of  these,  that  General  Leslie  would  be 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  army  for  the  defence  of 
his  native  country.  The  difficulty  of  bringing  about 
a  compromise  was,  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance^ 
rendered  almost  insurmountable  by  the  influence 
which  the  Queen,  the  High  Church  Episcopalians, 
and  even  the  Roman  Catholics,  had  acquired  over  his 
Majesty's  mind.  These,  during  the  whole  negotiation, 
were  industriously  employed  in  the  back  ground  ; 
and  such  was  his  servile  attachment  to  them,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
no  peace  could  be  made  but  upon  their  terms.   It 
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is  proved  that,  about  the  very  time  Charles  offered 
these  terms,  he,  in  his  letters  to  his  wife,  where 
surely  he  spoke  his  real  sentiments,  promised  not 
only  to  adhere  to  the  bishops,  but  to  abolish  all  the 
penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England 
and  Ireland,  as  soon  as  God  might  enable  him  to 
do  it/ 

Before  leaving  Uxbridge,  Henderson  obtained  a 
passport  from  the  King  for  going  to  the  Continent. 
The  precise  object  he  had  in  view  is  no  where 
stated,  so  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  ascer* 
tain.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  Henderson 
went  to  Holland.  The  following  is,  therefore, 
hazarded  rather  as  an  inference  from  what  is  known 
than  as  a  historical  fact  founded  on  authority  to 
account  for  it.  It  is  well  known  that  Henderson 
felt  seriously  alarmed  lest  Episcopacy  in  England 
should  become  a  stepping  stone  not  o^ly  to  the 
establishment  of  it  in  Scotland,  but  finally  to  Popery 
in  both  kingdoms.  He,  therefore,  wished  to  reform 
all  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Europe,  on  a  Pres- 
byterian model,  that,  without  any  internal  division, 
they  might  present  one  solid  phalanx  of  opposition 
to  Popery.  After  having  effected  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  Prelacy,  the  English 
Hierarchy  was,  in  his  estimation,  the  only  gap  in 
the  whole  fortress.  With  the  resolution  constantly 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  that  this  defect  should  be 
provided  for,  he  proposed,  in  the  Assembly  of  his 

*  Rapin,  toL  xii.  p.  275;  Rnshirarth,  toL  t.  p.  942,  ei  $$q. 
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ottrn  Church,  to  prepatd  a  Confession  of  FaiA 
and  a  Directory  of  Public  Worship,  as  a  basis  fo^ 
both  Churches.*  With  this  view  he  framed  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  consented,  much 
against  his  natural  disposition,  to  join  issue  with 
the  Parliament.  To  carry  this  purpose  into  effect, 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  met  at  Westminster.  By 
tray  of  improving  what  Baillie  styled  "  the  golden 
occasion  in  hand,'*  an  early  opportunity  was  em- 
braced, in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  of  sending  a 
manifesto,  written  by  Marshall  and  Henderson,  to 
the  foreign  Reformed  Churches  in  Holland,  France^ 
Zealand,  and  Switzerland.  In  proportion  as  the 
Independents  acquired  strength,  the  Presbyterians 
bought  assistance  from  abroad.  **  The  sooner  all 
the  Reformed  Churches  declare  against  the  Inde- 
pendents it  will  be  the  better,'*  Baillie  says.  In 
the  same  spirit  he  writes  to  Mr  Spang, — "  Fail  not, 
when  our  letters  come,  as  quickly  they  will,  to 
obtain  from  your  folks,  and  if  you  can,  from  those 
of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Geneva,  a  grave  and 
weighty  admonition  to  this  Assembly  to  be  careful 
to  suppress  all  schismatics  and  the  mother  of  all 
Independencies  of  congregation."  Accordingly, 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  an  embassy  came 
over  from  the  Classes  of  Walcheren.  The  Episco- 
palians and  Independents  were  both  playing  the 
same  game.  Charles  sent  a  manifesto  to  the  same 
Churches,   protesting  that  he   never   intended  to 

*  See  Henderson*8  letter  to  Baillie,  of  date  April  20>  164^. 
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permit  the  public  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  England,  and  that  he  Would  stand  by  thd 
hierarchy  to  his  last  breath.  The  Independent! 
boldly  declared,  in  their  Apologetical  Narration, 
that  the  Reformed  Churches  would  never  become 
perfect  till  they  became  Independents.  In  the 
debates  at  Uxbridge,  Henderson  insisted  on  th^ 
fact,  that  England  was  the  only  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  Dr 
Stewart  denied  this,  by  asserting  that  the  Reformed 
Churches  abroad  esteemed  the  Church  of  England 
a  model  of  perfection,  and  lamented  the  want  of 
Episcopacy.  Henderson,  in  his  reply  to  this  re- 
mark, declared  Dr  Stewart's  assertion  to  be  false  in 
fact,  and  a  downright  imposition  on  the  Commis*- 
sioners  of  the  treaty.  From  the  personal  turn  the 
matter  thus  took,  Henderson  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined on  going  to  the  Continent  on  a  mission  of 
European  Protestant  uniformity,  by  inlisting  the 
Churches  of  France,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Switz- 
erland, on  his  side.  It  is  not  improbable,  as 
Henderson  was  personally  attached  to  Charles  and 
the  monarchy,  that  he  looked  to  some  distant  hopes 
of  inducing  the  King  of  France  to  take  measures, 
by  conciliating  the  contending  parties,  to  save  his 
sister  and  her  husband  from  the  destruction  which 
seemed  now  to  be  inevitable.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  object  Henderson  had  in  view,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  enabled  ever  to  accom- 
plish it. 
When  Hendetwn  fiiM  came  up  to  London,  firont 
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the  fatigues  of  the  journey  and  other  causes,  he  was 
for  a  time  indisposed  ;  but  at  the  end  of  thb  year, 
he  again  enjoyed  good  health  and  cheerful  spirits. 
His  prospects  were  bright ;  the  work  of  uniforinity 
had  made  reasonable  progress  in  the  Assembly  at 
Westminster ;  the  Scottish  army  had  been  of  essen- 
tial service  to  the  Parliament,  in  taking  Newcastlet 
in  occupying  Carlisle,  and  in  preventing  a  junction 
between  the  army  of  the  King  and  that  of  Mon- 
trose, who  was  victorious  in  all  quarters  in  Scotland. 
The  Scottish  divines  at  Westminster  were  affected 
as  directly  by  the  progress  of  their  army  in  the 
North  of  England,  as  the  barometer  is  by  the 
alterations  in  the  atmosphere.  Hitherto,  therefore, 
there  was  the  greatest  harmony,  without  the^ slightest 
difference  in  any  thing  either  public  or  private,  not 
only  between  the  Scottish  Commissioners  themselves, 
but  also  between  them  and  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  Assembly.  Henderson  and  his 
brethren,  Baillie  tells  us,  were  much  respected, 
and  had  hitherto  great  success  in  all  their  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  welfare  of  Church  and  State. 
The  General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh,  29th 
May,  1644,  without  any  Commissioner  from  his 
Majesty.  Mr  Bonnar  was  chosen  moderator.  An 
address  was  read  from  the  army  in  England  re- 
questing an  additional  number  of  ministers  to  bo 
sent  to  them  ;  another  was  read  from  the  distressed 
Protestants  in  Ireland,  desiring  the  Assembly  to 
continue  the  sending  of  two  ministers  to  them 
quarterly;    a   third  was  read  from  the  Commis- 
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sioners  at  London,  giving*  an  account  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  Assembly  there  towards  uniformity 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  transmitting  a 
new  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  in  English  metre* 
There  was  also  read  a  letter  from  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster,  lamenting  the  melancholy 
situation  of  the  nation,  and  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  assistance  given  by  the  Scots.  To  all  these 
communications  favourable  answers  were,  of  course, 
returned.  A  new  presbytery  was  erected  at  Biggar, 
and  a  letter  of  thanks  sent  to  the  Churches  in  the 
Netherlands  for  the  sympathy  they  had  expressed 
for  the  distresses  of  Scotland.  As  the  leading  men 
of  the  Church  were  either  in  London  or  with  the 
army,  not  a  single  constitutional  point  was  fixed 
at  this  Assembly ;  but  in  the  Parliament,  which 
met  soon  after,  acts  were  passed  appointing  vacant 
stipends  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses,  and  for  the 
designation  of  mansions  and  glebes.  In  the  regular 
course  of  events  there  would  not  have  been  an- 
other meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Edinburgh  till 
May,  1645  ;  but  they  were  warned,  by  their  com- 
mission in  January  preceding,  to  hear  the  report  of 
Baillie,  Gillespie,  and  Warriston,  who  came  home 
with  an  account  of  their  progress.  Douglas  was 
chosen  moderator,  but  there  was  no  Commissioner. 
Baillie  and  Gillespie  spoke,  and  gave  their  report 
with  great  applause.  The  Directory  of  Public 
Worship  was  approved  of,  with  a  slight  variation 
respecting  the  manner  of  communicating  at  the 
Lord's  Table.     It  was  afterwards  ratified  by  the 
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Estates,  and  gradually  adopted  by  the  nation,  so 
that  to  this  day  it  regulates  the  practice  of  Presby- 
terian worship  in  Scotland.  In  their  well  directed 
zeal  for  religion  this  Assembly  did  not  forget 
learning.  Several  overtures  were  framed  for  the 
advancement  of  literature  in  colleges  and  grammar 
achools,  and  for  the  benefit  of  bursars  of  theology. 
They  ordained  that  all  instructors  of  youth  should 
be  properly  qualified  for  their  charge  ;  that  schools 
And  universities  should  be  regularly  examined. 
Rules  were  suggested  for  preventing  students,  who 
had  not  attained  the  requisite  knowledge,  from 
being  advanced  in  their  course,  and  the  strictest 
eare  in  deciding  on  the  attainments  of  those  upon 
whom  degrees  were  to  be  conferred,  was  recom- 
mended. In  a  word,  *^  there  was,"  says  Dr  Cook, 
**  displayed  a  zeal  for  classical  learning  which  shews 
how  unsound  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  love 
of  science  had,  soon  after  the  Reformation,  decayed 
among  the  clergy  of  Scotland."  And  the  Doctor 
adds,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  universities,  in 
the  present  day,  would  pay  more  regard  than  they 
do  to  some  of  these  regulations.  The  Assembly  also 
appointed  that  the  propositions  concerning  Church 
government  and  ordination  of  ministers,  drawn  up 
by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  should  be  approved 
of  when  ratified  by  the  English  Parliament.  The 
Assembly  wrote  a  humble  remonstrance  to  the 
King,  complaining  of  the  heavy  calamities  under 
which  the  country  groaned ;  and  they  also  wrote 
to  the  Assembly  of  Westminster  Divines,  and  to 
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theif  bwh  Cotnmissioners,  encouraging  both  to 
proceed  in  the  intended  uniformity.  Among  the 
private  acts,  thdre  is  one  authorizing  Henderson  to 
itssist  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament,  in  the  treaty 
at  Uxbridge,  as  to  matters  concerning  religion^. 
In  the  act  of  the  committee  of  Parliament,  em- 
powering the  Commissioners  for  the  treaty  of  peace, 
in  164<0,  a  similar  reason  is  given  for  the  appoint<- 
Inent  of  Henderson,  to  a  duty  which  it  thus  appears 
was  not  "so  purely  civil**  as  Burnet  would  insi- 
nuate. "  And  because  many  things  may  occur 
cioncerning  the  Church  and  the  Assemblies  thereof^ 
therefore,  besides  those  of  the  Estates^  we  nominate 
and  appoint  Mr  Alexander  Henderson  and  Mf 
Archibald  Johnston,  whom  we  adjoin  for  thstt 
iffect.^*^  The  sarcasm  of  the  worthy  bishop,  then, 
might  as  well  have  been  spared. 

At  this  time  most  of  the  tegular  clergymen  had 
gone  with  the  Court,  or  were  otherwise  so  dissatis- 
fied with  the  new  terms  of  conformity,  that  there 
was  great  want  of  a  regular  supply  throughout 
the  country.  As  all  the  bishops  were  in  the  oppo- 
sition, the  students  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament 
could  not  obtain  legal  ordination.  In  consequence 
of  this,  lay  preaching  became  common  both  in  the 
army  and  in  the  vacant  pulpits,  to  the  grief  of 
Presbyterians  and  triumph  of  the  royalists.  In 
April,  1645,  the  Parliament  ordered  that  nobody 
should  be  allowed  to  preach  who  is  not  ordained  a 
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minister  in  some  reformed  church,  and  that  military 
commanders,  mayors,  and  sheriffs,  should  commit 
offenders  to  prison.  At  the  same  time,  they  in- 
structed the  Westminster  Assembly  to  prepare  a 
new  directory  for  the  ordination  of  ministers  in  the 
Church  of  England  without  the  presence  of  a 
diocesan  bishop.  To  supply  this  defect,  a  committee 
of  the  Assembly  was  appointed  for  the  examination 
of  ministers,  which  sat  twice  a  week.  On  this 
subject  much  time  was  spent  in  debates,  arising 
mostly  from  Erastians  and  Independents.  These 
argued  for  the  right  of  every  congregation  td  ordain 
its  own  office-bearers.  After  a  debate  of  ten  days, 
the  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried,  in  the 
face  of  a  dissent  by  seven  Independents,  that  it  is 
requisite  that  no  single  congregation,  which  can  con- 
veniently associate  with  others,flhould  assume  to  itself 
the  sole  right  of  ordination.  When  the  ceremony 
of  laying  on  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  was  held 
to  be  a  full  proof  that  ministers  were  ordained  in 
the  time  of  Timothy  without  a  bishop,  Seldon, 
Lightfoot,  and  others,  argued  that  the  imposition  of 
hands  there  spoken  of  was  only  for  admission  to  be 
an  elder  ;  and  although  elders  might  ordain  elders, 
it  did  not  follow  that  they  might  ordain  a  bishop. 
There  was  much  discussion  on  the  passage  in  the 
Acts,  xiv.  23,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  said  to 
have  ordained  elders  in  every  church.  Gillespie 
argued  that  ordaining  merely  imported  choosing, 
implying  that  the  people  had  a  share  in  the  election 
of  office-bearers.     On  this  point  there  were  two 
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days'  discussion,  which  was  ended  by  a  speech  from 
Henderson,  in  which  he  proposed,  that  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse  mentioned  prayer  and  fasting, 
which  implied  ordaining  by  imposition  of  hands, 
the  proof  should  be  rested  on  the  whole  passage ; 
and  that  the  Assembly  should  express  their  inten- 
tion not  to  prejudge  any  argument  which  might 
afterwards  be  alleged  elsewhere  either  for  or  against 
popular  elections.  The  Independents  admitted  the 
imposition  of  hands,  on  the  understanding  that  it 
was  not  intended  as  a  conveyance  of  office-powen 

The  next  question  was,  whether  ordination 
should  precede  election  to  a  particular  charge. 
That  it  might,  was  argued  from  the  ordination  of 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Apollos,  without  any  particular 
charge  ;  2d,  Because  it  is  a  different  thing  to  ordain 
to  an  office  and  to  appropriate  its  exercise  to  any 
particular  place  ;  3d,  If  election  precede,  then  there 
must  be  a  new  ordination  upon  every  election  ;  4th, 
It  would  then  follow,  that  a  minister  was  no  minis- 
ter out  of  his  own  church  ;  and  then  a  minister 
could  neither  plant  churches  nor  baptize  new  con- 
verts. In  reply,  the  Independents  argued  that 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  extraordinary  office- 
bearers ;  that  there  was  no  inconvenience  in  re-ordi- 
nation ;  that  they  did  not  admit  the  consequence, 
that  a  person  regularly  ordained  to  one  church 
must  be  re-ordained  on  every  removal.  The 
principal  difficulty  with  the  Independents  lay  in 
this,  that  ordination  without  election  to  a  particular 
charge,  implied  a  conveyance  of  office-power,  which^. 
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they  argued,  was  similar  to  lineal  succession.  Ajlpr 
a  discussion  of  several  days,  the  point  was  conipro* 
mised  in  these  propositions :  —  It  is  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  very  expedient,  that  those  who 
are  to  be  ordained  ministers,  be  designed  to  som^ 
particular  church,  or  other  ministerial  charge. 

A  deputation  from  the  Dutch  churches  came  to 
the  Assembly  about  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
delivered  a  letter,  in  Latin,  from  the  classes  of 
Wallachia,  censuring  the  apologetical  narration  of 
the  Independents,  and  much  in  unison  with  the 
views  of  the  Scots  commissioners.  After  being 
translated  into  English,  it  was  transmitted  to  be 
read  to  both  houses  of  Parliament.  It  came  very 
opportunely,  when  the  Assembly  were  just  entering 
on  the  great  question,  that  many  particular  congre- 
gations should  be  under  the  government  bf  one 
Presbytery.  As  the  old  form  of  church  govern- 
ment was  dissolved,  and  none  had  been  erected  in 
its  place,  the  new  form  of  discipline  came  to  be  the 
great  arena  on  which  the  diflferent  parties  were  to 
try  their  strength.  The  contest  lasted  for  thirty 
days,  and  was  managed  by  the  Independents  with 
great  learning,  eloquence,  and  boldness.  They 
conducted  the  debates  by  turns,  and  so  divided  their 
arguments  tliat  every  curious  idle  nicety  was  brought 
into  requisition.  The  proposition  that  there  was  a 
certain  form  of  church  government  laid  down  in 
the  New  Testament  which  was  of  divine  origin,  was 
readily  agreed  to  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents ;  but  when  the  question  came  to  be  what 
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that  gOYdrnment  was,  and  whether  it  wae  bindiiig 
on  all  ages  of  the  Church,  both  the  Erastians  and 
Independents  stood  up  for  themselves.  Whitelocki 
Seldon,  and  others,  proposed  to  present  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Assembly  to  Parliament  in  the  words. 
That  the  government  of  the  Church  by  Presbyteriea 
is  most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  most  fit 
to  be  settled  in  this  kingdom.  But  Colman  and  his 
followers  declared  openly,  that  if  the  diviiie  claim 
of  Presbyterianism  were  established,  it  would  soon 
prove  to  be  as  tyrannical  as  Prelacy.  The  Inde- 
pendents met  the  proposition  of  the  divine  right  of 
Presbyterianism  by  advancing  a  counter  divine  right 
of  their  own.  For  fifteen  days  it  was  argued  against 
the  claim  of  Presbyterianism,  and  for  fifteen  more 
in  defence  of  the  claim  of  Independency ;  but  on 
coming  to  a  vote,  the  Presbyterians  had  the  majo* 
rity.  The  question  for  a  subordination  of  synods 
with  lay  elders  as  so  many  courts  of  judicature, 
with  power  to  dispense  church  censures,  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  great  ingenuity.  It  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  vast  majority.  When 
the  Independents  saw  one  main  pillar  of  the  Pres- 
byterian government  after  another  thus  founded, 
they  dissented,  and  complained  to  the  world,  that 
as  they  were  not  allowed  to  state  their  own  ques- 
tions in  the  Assembly,  or  to  read  their  papers  in 
support  of  them,  and  as  reason  and  Scripture  were 
cried  down  by  votes,  it  was  not  worth  the  Assem- 
bly's while  to  spend  so  much  time  in  debating  with 
them.     It  was  answered  by  the  Pre&byterians,  that 
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jEU9  all  parties  were  treated  with  impartial  justice  in 
the  Assembly,  the  Independents  must  judge  for 
themselves  how  to  act  for  their  own  interest,* 

On  the  defeat  of  the  Independents  in  the  Assem* 
blv,  the  Erastians  **  opened  all  the  ports  of  hell  on 
the  Presbyterians,"  by  taking  an  appeal  against  this 
finding  to  the  Parliament.  Here  both  parties 
mustered  their  whole  strength,  and  it  is  said  the 
Presbyterians  warned  their  supporters  to  be  early 
in  their  place,  that  the  question  might  be  carried 
before  their  opponents  had  met.  But  Whitelock 
and  others  spoke  against  time,  till  the  House  was 
full.  When  the  question  of  divine  right  was  voted, 
it  was,  to  the  inexpressible  mortification  of  Hen* 
derson  and  his  friends,  carried  in  the  negative  ;  and 
the  modified  proposition  of  the  Erastians,  that  Pres* 
byterianism  was  merely  lawful,  and  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  was  substituted  for  the  decision  of 
the  Assembly,  which  declared  it  to  bey^r^  divino. 
Thus  defeated  in  their  turn,  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners called  up  the  citizens  of  London  to  petition 
the  Parliament,  through  the  Common  Council,  that 


*  Nye  was  the  sole  occasion  of  ibis  rupture,  by  dasbingp  upon  the 
ai^ument  one  day  when  the  Assembly  was  crowded  with  leading  men 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  All  cried  him  down  as  seditious,  and 
some  insisted  on  his  btMn«T  expelled  the  Assembly.  Henderson  calmly 
ar«rucd,  that  he  had  spoken  aj^ainst  the  government,  not  only  of  the 
Scottish,  but  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  It  was  declared  that  he  had 
spoken  against  order,  which  was  the  highest  censure  the  Assembly 
ever  intlicted.  At  first  the  Scottish  Commissioners  refused  to  meet  till 
he  apologized,  but  Henderson  met  with  one  of  his  party,  and  adjusted 
the  matter  privately* 
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the  Presbyterian  Discipline  might  be  established,  as 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  Cromwell  was  aware 
that  the  time  was  now  come  for  an  open  rupture, 
and  the  petition  was  dismissed  with  reproach.  The 
city  ministers  petitioned  a  second  time  ;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  House,  they  were  told  by  the 
speaker  not  to  wait  for  an  answer,  but  to  go  home 
and  look  to  the  charges  of  their  several  congrega- 
tions. A  committee  of  the  Commons  was  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  these  petitions. 
The  Presbyterians  next  applied  to  the  Peers,  who 
treated  them  civilly,  by  thanking  them  for  their 
zeal,  and  advising  them  to  suppress  all  such  unlaw- 
ful assemblies  as  had  given  rise  to  these  petitions. 
It  was  surprising  that  a  man  of  Henderson's  poli- 
tical sagacity  ^nd  experience  did  not  take  some 
method  of  compromising  Whitelock's  conciliatory 
measure.  By  playing  two  parties  against  one,  and 
by  making  one  try  the  pulse  of  the  Assembly  in 
taking  the  highest  ground,  while  the  other,  in  case 
of  failure,  not  only  covered  the  retreat,  but  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  by  a  proposal  more  moderate 
than  either,  Cromwell  had  always  two  chances  to 
one  in  his  favour.  If,  therefore,  Henderson  had, 
in  this  instance,  acceded  to  the  middle  measure  of 
Whitelock,  he  might  have  caught  his  opponents 
in  their  own  trap,  and  kept  the  ascendency  at 
least  for  a  time  ;  whereas  the  Presbyterians,  by 
the  course  they  took,  demonstrated  their  own 
weakness,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  misunder- 
standing between  the  city  and  Parliament  which 

2n 
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proved  to  be  the  ruin  of  their  cause.  But  the  great 
success  of  the  Parliamentary  army  since  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  the  King's  extreme  weakness^  and  the 
misery  of  the  Scots,  imboldened  Cromwell  to  adopt 
these  measures,  and  to  produce,  in  the  Committee 
of  both  kingdoms,  letters  from  unknown  hands, 
calumniating  the  Covenanters  and  their  Commis- 
sioners in  London. 

In  proportion  as  the  Independents  increasedt 
the  contentions  between  the  Parliament  and  the 
Assembly  became  the  fiercer.  Still,  when  the 
question  as  to  "  the  power  of  the  keys"  came  to 
be  discussed,  the  Presbyterians  claimed,  not  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  but  by  the  same  divine  appoint- 
ment, the  power  to  retain  or  to  remit  sin^  and 
to  proceed  by  admonition  and  suspension  from  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  by  excom- 
munication from  the  Church.  The  Independents 
claimed  the  same  power  for  the  brotherhood  of 
every  particular  congregation;  and  the  Erastians 
were  for  laying  the  communion  open,  and  referring 
all  ecclesiastical  offenders  to  the  civil  magistrate. 
The  Presbyterians  carried  the  question  in  the  As- 
sembly, but  in  Parliament  they  were  opposed  by 
Selden  and  Whitelock,  who  argued  that  a  general 
unlimited  power  might  be  abused,  and  substituted 
a  particular  enumeration  for  scandals  according  to 
which  persons  might  be  debarred.  Not  satisfied 
with  stating  specific  rules  for  suspending  from  the 
sacrament  in  cases  of  ignorance  and  scandal,  within 
the  limits  of  which  alone  the  ecclesiastical  power 
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might  be  exercised,  they  also  provided,  that  if  any 
person  found  himself  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of 
the  Church  courts,  he  might  carry  the  matter  by 
appeal  to  the  Parliament.  And  all  the  members  of 
Parliament  who  were  also  members  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  were  appointed  as  a  standing 
committee,  to  consider  and  lay  before  the  Parlia- 
ment all  other  scandals  not  already  specified  which 
might  afterwards  be  alleged  to  be  a  sufficient  cause 
of  suspension  from  the  sacrament. 

The  result  of  this  struggle  for  the  spiritual  sword 
was  the  occasion  of  great  offence  and  mortification 
to  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  and  to  most  of  the 
English  Presbyterians.  The  pulpit  and  press  both 
teemed  with  objections  against  this  insufferable  ordi- 
nance, as  originating  in  Erastian  principles,  and  as 
depriving  the  Church  of  rights  founded  on  divine 
institution.  But  so  far  from  making  the  Church 
more  independent  of  the  State,  the  Parliament  only 
girt  the  laws  closer  around  the  Presbyterians,  by 
subjecting  their  determinations  more  immediately 
to  the  civil  power.  In  March,  1645-6,  it  was  or- 
dained  that  persons  convicted  of  scandal  might,  for 
once,  be  suspended  by  the  Church  from  ordinances, 
but  that  the  minister  should,  within  eight  days,  cer- 
tify the  same  to  the  Commissioners  and  Parliament 
for  determination.  Under  these  limitations,  by  way 
of  probation,  an  ordinance  was  passed  for  establishing 
all  the  fundamental  observances  of  the  Presbyterian 
discipline.  Throughout  England  and  Wales,  every 
parish  was  brought  under  the  exercise  of  congrega- 
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tional,  classical,  provincial,  and  national  assemblies. 
The  eldership  of  every  parish  was  appointed  to 
meet  weekly,  the  classical  assembly  of  each  county 
monthly,  the  provincial  twice  in  the  year,  and  the 
national  assembly  as  often  as  they  shall  he  sum^ 
moned  by  Parliament^  and  shall  continue  to  sit  as 
long  as  directed  by  Parliament^  and  not  otherwise* 
Each  parochial  eldership  was  to  send  two  or  more 
(not  exceeding  four)  elders  and  a  minister  to  the 
classical  assembly.  Each  classical  assembly  within 
the  bounds  was  to  send  two  ministers  and  four 
ruling  elders  at  least,  but  not  exceeding  nine,  to 
the  provincial  assembly.  Each  provincial  assembly 
was  to  appoint  two  ministers  and  four  elders,  which 
should  constitute  the  national  assembly.  This  ordi- 
nance passed  the  Commons  on  the  14th  of  March, 
and  lingered  in  the  House  of  Lords  tilljune,  1648, 
when,  on  the  petition  of  three  hundred  Presbyterian 
ministers,  it  was  finally  declared  to  be  the  law  of 
the  land,  under  reservation,  that  if,  on  trial,  it  was 
not  found  acceptable,  it  should  be  reversed  or 
amended. 

The  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government, 
according  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  every  thing  material,  as  thus  esta- 
blished by  the  Parliament,  pleased  no  party.  The 
Episcopalians  lamented  the  overthrow  of  the  hier- 
archy ;  the  Independents  murmured  because  their 
principles  of  toleration  were  excluded ;  and  even 

*  See  Baillie,  Letter  95,  p.  102. 
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the  Scottish  and  English  Presbyterians  fretted  that 
the  Parliament  had  not  conferred  on  the  several 
Presbyteries  absolute  power  over  their  communi- 
cants, but  had  reserved  the  last  appeal  to  themselves. 
And  they  were  also  displeased  that  a  court  of  civil 
commissioners  was  to  be  erected  in  every  county,  to 
whom  the  congregational  eldership  were  ordained 
and  directed  to  bring  all  cases  of  scandal  not  enu- 
merated, to  be  remitted  by  them  to  the  Parliament. 
Although  the  Scottish  Commissioners  knew  well 
that  this  was  a  trick  of  the  Independents*  invention, 
assisted  by  the  lawyers  of  the  Erastian  party,  to 
enervate  the  whole  system  of  Presbyterian  Church 
government,  still  they  resolved  to  be  silent  for  a 
time,  lest  the  erection  of  ecclesiastical  courts  should 
be  marred.  But  they  were  determined,  as  soon  as 
they  found  it  seasonable,  "  to  make  much  ado  in 
the  matter.'* 

The  English  Presbyterians  identified  themselves 
with  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  and  refused  to 
give  effect  to  the  ordinance.  In  the  Assembly, 
March  20,  it  was  moved  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  examine  what  things  in  the  ordi- 
nance might  be  offensive  to  their  conscience,  and 
that  a  petition  be  prepared  against  it.  The  whole 
Assembly,  with  Marshall  at  their  head,  accordingly 
presented  to  the  two  Houses  a  petition  asserting 
the  divine  right  of  Presbyterian  government,  and 
complaining  of  the  appeal  from  the  censures  of  the 
Church  to  a  Committee  of  Parliament.  On  this, 
the  Commons  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
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the  matter  and  manner  of  the  petition.  These 
reported,  that  as  it  was  the  province  of  the  Assembljr 
only  to  advise,  and  not  to  censure  the  Parliament, 
they  had  been  guilty  of  a  prcemunire  ;  and,  as  they 
had  insisted  on  the  jits  divinum  of  the  Presbyterian 
government,  the  committee  had  drawn  up  certain 
queries,  which  they  desired  the  Assembly  to  resolve 
for  their  satisfaction.  The  Parliament,  accord- 
ingly, sent  a  deputation  to  the  Assembly,  to  set 
before  them  their  rash  conduct ;  and  to  ask  them, 
whether  the  word  of  God  excludes  the  supreme 
magistrate  in  a  Christian  State  from  determining 
what  are  scandalous  offences,  and  the  manner  of 
suspension  for  the  same ;  and  in  what  is  the  pro- 
vision of  Commissioners  to  judge  of  scandals  not 
enumerated  contrary  to  the  government  which 
Christ  has  appointed  in  his  Church.  In  answering 
these  questions,  the  Assembly  were  ordered  to  set 
down  their  texts  of  Scripture,  proving  their  position, 
at  large,  and  that  each  member  of  the  Assembly 
should  subscribe  his  name,  in  testimony  of  his 
opinion.  This  resolution  of  the  Commons,  and 
their  questions,  put  the  Assembly  into  great  agita- 
tion. They  adjourned  for  a  time,  consulted  their 
brethren  in  the  city,  and  fasted  one  day  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
end,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter. 

With  the  ostensible  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents, but  with  the  real  object  of  occupying  the 
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divines  till  they  saw  how  matters  might  turn,  the 
Parliament,  September  13,  1644,  ordered  the  com- 
mittee of  Lords  and  Commons,  appointed  to  treat 
with  the  Scots  commissioners  and  the  committee  of 
divines,  to  consider  the  differences  of  opinion  among 
them  in  respect  of  church  government,  and  if  pos^ 
sible  to  bring  about  an  union ;  but  if  that  cannot  be 
accomplished,  to  find  out  some  way  how  far  tender 
consciences,  who  cannot  in  all  things  submit  to  the 
same  rule,  may  be  borne  with,  according  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  consistent  with  the  public  peace. 
And  this  grand  committee  of  accommodation,  aided 
by  a  sub-committee  of  the  divines,  began  to  consider 
the  points  of  difference  preparatory  to  the  framing 
of  certain  propositions  for  a  compromise  ;  but  when 
the  Independents  were  about  to  state  the  difference 
between  the  two  parties,  the  Presbyterians  cut  the 
discussion  short,  by  insisting  that  the  Presbyterian 
foundation  should  first  be  established  by  law,  and  that 
the  exceptions  of  the  Independents  and  their  reasons 
should  then  be  considered.     Aware  that  the  object 
of  Selden  and  Whitelock   was  to  gain  time,   the 
Presbyterians  appointed  a  committee  to  bring  in  the 
whole  frame  of  their  government  in  a  body.     To 
this  the  Independents  objected,  and  craved  time  to 
perfect  their  plan,  and  to  lay  it  before  the  Assembly, 
in  parts,  before  any  other  scheme  should  be  esta- 
blished.    But  the  Presbyterians  had  the  address  to 
push  their  system  through  the  Assembly  and  Par- 
liament in  spite  of  the  endeavours  of  their  opponents 
to   entangle   and   retard   their  procedure*      Thus 
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defeated^  the  Independents  laid  aside  their  model, 
which,  from  the  first,  had  been  a  mere  pretence,  and 
opened  a  battery  of  reproach  on  the  Assembly,  by 
declaring  that,  as  the  discipline  of  the  Church  had 
been  already  settled,  it  was  too  late  to  enter  on 
any  farther  terms  of  accommodation.     The  Com- 
mons  again  interfered,  and,  November  6,   1645, 
appointed  a  new  committee,  consisting  of  the  Scots 
commissioners,  five  peers,  sixteen  members  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  six  Independent  brethren.     Be- 
fore this  revived  committee  the  Independents  said, 
that  as  they  were  already  shut  out  from  the  Esta- 
blishment, any  union  with  them  was  now  impossible, 
but  they  were  ready  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  the 
second  part  of  the  Parliament's  order  in  reference 
to  indulgence.     They  therefore  craved  that  their 
congregations  might  have  the  power  of  ordination 
and  of  Church  censures  within  themselves,  subject 
only  to  Parliament,  and  not  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  Presbytery.    The  Presbyterians  answered,  that 
the  demands  of  the  Independents  implied  a  total 
separation  from  the  rule  already  fixed,  an  assump- 
tion of  privileges  greater  than  those  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  a  destruction,  by  the  Parliament,  of 
their  own  ecclesiastical  foundation,  to  the  confusion 
of  families,  and  introduction,  by  law,  of  a  perpetual 
schism.    But  with  a  view  to  bring  about  "  a  compre- 
hension,** they  offered  that  such  as  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  Establishment  should  not,  after  conference 
with  their  parish  minister,  be  compelled  to  commu- 
nicate in  the  Lord's  Supper,  nor  be  liable  to  the 
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censures  of  classes,  provided  they  submitted  in  other 
respects  to  the  government  of  the  parish  congrega- 
tion where  they  lived,  and  communicated  with  them. 
The  Independents,  in  explanation,  stated,  that  they 
did  not  intend  a  total  separation,  but  were  willing 
to  maintain  Christian  love,  and  even  to  communicate 
with  the  Establishment,  in  as  far  as  they  could 
comply  without  sin  ;  that  they  would  worship  after 
the  Directory,  choose  the  same  oflSce-bearers,  require 
the  same  qualifications  in  their  members,  and  em- 
ploy similar  church  censures.  They  even  made 
offer  that  their  ministers  should  preach  for  and 
advise  with  each  other,  and  be  mutually  present  at 
ordinations.  In  reply,  the  Presbyterians  agreed 
that  tenderness  of  conscience  in  doubtful  points 
might  oblige  men  to  forbear  communion,  but  not 
by  separation  to  set  up  contrary  practices.  If  the 
Independents  could  communicate  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church  occasionally  without  sin,  why  not 
constantly  ?  As  the  desired  toleration  of  private  com- 
munion opened  the  door  to  all  sects,  and  set  altar 
against  altar,  the  Independents  of  New  England  did 
not  allow  it,  after  their  example,  and  according 
to  their  Covenant,  which  enjoined  a  total  and 
constant  uniformity.  The  Independents  then  argued, 
that  uniformity  was  not  necessary  for  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  and  that  it  was  hard  to  urge,  that 
because  they  came  near  their  brethren  in  many 
things,  they  should  conform  to  them  in  all.  In  this 
way  did  each  party  maintain  its  position  till  the  9th 
of  March,  when  the  grand  committee  of  accommo- 
dation   adjourned  to  a  certain  day,   when,   being 
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interrupted  bj  more  important  affairs,  they  met  no 
more.     Baxter  remarks,  that  on  this  occasion  pru- 
dent men  were  for  union  in  things  necessary,  for 
liberty  in  things  not  essential,  and  for  charity  in  alK 
In  this  struggle  the  Presbyterians  were  supported 
by  the  city  divines,  who  held  a  synod  every  Monday 
at  Zion  College  to  consult  how  they  might  aid  in 
opposing  the  toleration  of  the  sects.     Henderson 
and  his  brethren  were  active  in  the  cause,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  Scots  Parliament  to  demand  of  the 
English  Houses  their  civil  sanction  to  the  establish- 
ment recommended  by  the  divines,  and  not  to  admit 
the  toleration  of  sects,   as  being  contrary  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.     Both   parties  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  in  a  war  of  pamphlets ;    and 
most  of  the  sermons  before  the  House  of  Commons 
at  their  monthly  fasts  enjoined  anti-toleration.  The 
loyalists,  much  gratified  at  this  rupture,  gave  out 
that  the  contention  from  the  first  was  not  for  liberty, 
but  power,  and  that  the  only  advantage  the  nation 
would  gain  by  the  war  was  merely  a  shifting   of 
hands,  which  for  Episcopal  government  subjected 
the  people  to  the  yoke  of  Presbyterian  uniformity. 
Clarendon  and  Whitelock  both  state,  that  the  King 
tried  to  turn  these  divisions  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  made  great  offers  of  compensation  to  two  lead- 
ing Independent  ministers  if  they  would  oppose  the 
Covenant  uniformity  intended  to  be  imposed  on 
England  by  the  Scots. 

Besides  a  fast  which  was  kept  every  month, 
<]ays  of  thanksgiving  or  of  humiliation  were  from 
time  to  time  appointed,  that  opportunities  might  be 
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afForded  of  rejoicing  in  prosperity,  and  of  considering 
in  adversity.  On  these  occasions  Henderson  had 
his  full  share  of  the  duty  assigned  to  him.  He 
preached  in  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  lyth  December,  16*3, 
and  obtained  a  vote  of  thanks  in  common  ivith  all 
the  brethren  who  officiated  under  similar  circum- 
stances. His  text  was  from  Ezra,  vii.  23,  "  What- 
soever is  commanded  by  the  God  of  heaven,  let  it 
be  diligently  done  for  the  house  of  the  God  of 
heaven,  for  why  should  there  be  wrath  against 
the  realm  of  the  king  and  his  sons?''  He  also 
preached  before  the  Lords  and  Commons  on 
Thursday,  18th  July,  1644,  it  being  the  day  of 
public  thanksgiving  for  the  great  mercy  of  God  in 
the  happy  success  of  the  forces  near  York  against 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  His 
text  was  from  Matthew,  xiv.  31,  "  And  imme- 
diately Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  caught 
him,  and  said  unto  him,  O  thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ? "  In  an  affectionate 
dedication  of  this  printed  sermon  to  the  ^*  Kirke 
and  Kingdome  of  Scotland,"  he  states,  that  he 
prayed,  from  natural  instinct,  night  and  day  on 
account  of  his  absence  from  his  personal  charge, 
his  mother  church,  and  native  country.  He  men- 
tions, that,  notwithstanding  his  passionate  fond- 
ness for  quiet,  he  was  kept  in  constant  stir  by 
public  business.  Instead  of  rural  contemplations, 
he  was  involved  in  endless  debates ;  and  instead 
of  enjoying  peace  of  mind,  in  which  he  delighted, 
he  had  nothing  but  controversies  and  wars.     This 
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he  never  determined,  or  even  so  much  as  dreamed 
of.  Let,  then,  no  man  think  himself  absolute 
master  of  his  own  actions ;  let  no  man  saj,  I  will 
die  in  my  nest  in  mine  own  house,  with  my 
children  about  me.  As  if  anticipating  the  decay  of 
his  bodily  frame  under  his  extraordinary  exertions, 
he  says,  Joshua  must  succeed  to  Moses,  and  Eleazar 
to  Aaron,  before  the  people  of  God  be  brought  into 
Canaan.  Each  one  whom  the  Lord  calleth  hath 
his  own  part ;  a  particular  providence  in  the  lives 
of  men  cutteth  off  and  continueth  at  his  pleasure ; 
nor  should  any  man,  who  hath  seen  the  beginnings 
of  this  work,  be  displeased  that  his  days  are  ended 
before  it  end.  No  man  could  know  but  his  life 
might  have  been  as  short  in  peace  as  in  war  ;  nor 
is  it  in  any  man's  power,  in  the  time  of  peace,  to 
choose  the  manner  of  his  death.  It  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  us  that  we  follow  the  calling  of  God,  that 
our  life  is  not  dear  to  us  when  he  who  spared  not 
his  own  life  calleth  for  it,  and  that  it  shall  add  to 
our  blessedness  if  we  die  not  only  in  the  Lord,  but 
for  the  Lord.  Let  us,  therefore,  observe  the  Lord's 
providence,  admire  his  wisdom,  and  adore  his 
sovereignty,  and  cheerfully  oflFer  up  ourselves  to  be 
disposed  of  at  his  will.  This  will  make  us  sincere 
and  straight  in  our  course,  when  others  are  seeking 
themselves ;  secure  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  when 
others,  like  Magor-Missabib,  have  fear  round  about ; 
and  contented,  in  confidence  of  a  recompense  of 
reward  from  God  against  the  ingratitude  of  men. 
He  next  turns  to  another  thought  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  uppermost  in  his  mind,  namely,  that  such 
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as  deserve  best  of  the  public,  meet  not  only  with 
privative  ingratitude,  but  are  often  recompensed 
evil  for  good.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this 
universally  known  and  confessed  ingratitude,  not 
only  from  particular  persons,  but  from  the  public  ? 
This  be  answers,  from  the  corruption,  malice,  and 
envy  which  has  poisoned  the  nature  of  man.  And 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that,  notwithstanding  this 
known  ingratitude,  there  be  some  found  in  every 
age  and  state,  that  are  more  stirred  up  to  deserve 
well  of  the  public,  nor  discouraged  or  deterred  by 
what  hath  befallen  others  before  them  ?  "  This  is 
to  be  attributed,'*  he  says,  "  to  a  heroic  desire  of 
immortal  praise,  and  a  divine  disposition  to  do  good 
to  all.'*  * 

These  reflections  probably  originated  from  the 
difficulties  which  were  now  gathering  around  Hen- 
derson and  his  brethren  from  every  quarter.  They 
had  been  once  saved  in  the  Parliament  by  the 
speaker's  casting  vote,  and  again  fairly  routed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  During  Henderson's  ab- 
sence in  London,  matters  were  badly  managed  in 
Scotland.  The  successive  and  brilliant  victories  of 
Montrose  terrified  the  boldest  into  neutrality.  The 
ravages  of  the  plague  broke  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry. 

*  See  Henderson's  sermon,  published  by  order  of  both  Houses :  Lon- 
don, printed  by  Robert  Bostock,  1644.  In  the  sermon,  the  depth  of 
their  distress,  and  the  greatness  of  their  deliverance,  and  the  weakness 
of  their  faith,  are  pointed  out.  The  greatness  and  the  seasonableness 
of  Peter's  deliyerance,  with  the  sensibleness  of  the  hand  of  Christ  in 
it,  and  the  relation  it  had  to  prayer,  are  detailed  and  applied  to  tha 
times.  The  whole  of  this  excellent  sermon  is  closed  with  the  uses  of 
this  work  of  Divine  Providence,  and  these  are  thankfulness,  in  adora- 
tion and  confession  of  Christ,  in  obedience  to  his  voice. 
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The  clergy  fell  into  lethargy,  8o  that  only  three  of 
them  remained  with  the  army.  Neither  recruits 
nor  supplies  were  sent  from  Scotland  to  the  camp 
in  England.  The  English  Parliament,  sometimes 
from  policy  and  sometimes  from  poverty,  withheld 
the  pay,  so  that  wherever  the  army  went  they  had 
to  subsist  on  plunder.  In  the  Scottish  Assemblies 
of  Divines  and  Parliament,  there  Was  so  much 
murmuring  and  jealousy  as  to  what  was  going  on 
in  London,  that  it  was  actually  proposed  to  sup- 
plant Henderson  and  his  brethren  by  others  more 
trustworthy.  The  Scottish  Commissioners  trans- 
mitted regular  accounts  of  their  proceedings,  but 
they  seldom  heard  from  home  either  on  public  or 
private  affairs.  As  the  great  work  of  Fresbyteriao 
uniformity  was  promoted  or  retarded  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  Scottish  army,  Loudon,  Henderson, 
and  Baillie,  implored  their  countrymen  to  act  with 
union  and  decision.  At  last  they  resolved  to 
return  to  Scotland  in  October,  1645,  to  see  if  they 
could  not  promote  a  better  understanding  among 
the  Covenanters  at  home  than  had  existed  for 
twelve  months  before.  They  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  going  down  by  sea,  but  the  difficulties 
immediately  on  hand,  arising  from  the  proposition 
of  peace  and  the  renewal  of  the  committee  of 
accommodation  with  the  Independents,  multiplied 
so  fast  that  Henderson  could  not  be  wanted. 
Henderson's  presence  was  so  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  cause,  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  ministers  of 
London  sent  from  their  meeting  twenty  of  their 
number  to  entreat  the  Scottish  Commissioners  that 
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he  might  remain  at  the  helm  of  affairs  for  a  time. 
**  After  advertisement,  it  was  unanimously  declared 
that  Henderson's  stay  in  London  was  simply  ne- 
cessary for  a  time/'  Henderson  put  it  on  Baillie 
as  the  fittest  instrument  on  earth  for  knitting 
together  the  minds  of  the  divided  brethren  to 
correspond  so  as  to  get  the  Covenanters  to  cede 
and  submit  to  one  another.  In  one  of  his  letters 
on  this  topic,  Baillie  tells  the  brethren  in  Scotland, 
that  none  of  them  could  be  spared,  and  no  man 
living,  be  continues,  would  think  of  venturing  such 
a  jewel  as  Mr  Henderson,  whose  presence  was  so 
necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  Church  and 
State.* 

As  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  uniformity,  of 
which  he  was  so  desirous,  Henderson  took  a  great 
interest  in  bringing  to  conclusion  the  new  version 
of  the  Psalms,  which  was  adopted  in  our  Church  soon 
after  his  death,  and  which  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  day.  The  former  version,  by  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  Scottish 
Church  immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  after  receiving  several  alterations 
and  additions,  it  was  continued  in  general  use  until 
the  year  1 650.  King  James  contended  earnestly  for 
a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  a  revisal  of  the 
Psalms  in  metre.  He  first  proposed  these  matters 
at  an  Assembly  at  Burntisland,  in  I6OI,  and  never 
let  his  intention  fall  to  the  ground  till  the  Bible 
was  translated  with  great  pains  and  singular  profit 
to  the  Church,  by  some  learned  divines  who  were 

*  See  fiaillie*8  printed  Letters,  p.  451,  vol.  i.  and  p.  7,  vol.  ii. 
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engaged  in  the  work  by  him  after  his  accession  to 
the  crown  of  England.*     He  made  the  revising  of 
the  Psalms  his  own  labour,  and  at  such  hours  as  he 
could  spare,  he  went  through  a  number  of  them, 
and  commended  the  rest  to  his  faithful  and  learned 
servant,  Sir  William  Alexander  of  Menstrie,  author 
of  "  Monarchick  Trajedies,'*  and  afterwards  Earl 
of  Stirling.      The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,   in  James's 
funeral  sermon,  tells  us  that  the  King  (when  God 
called  him  to  sing  Psalms  with  the  angels)  was  in 
hand  with  the  translation  of  our  Church  Psalms, 
but  the   work  was  staid   in  the  one-and-thirtieth 
Psalm."      In  1G31,  the   Psalms  of  King   David, 
translated   by   King  James,    appeared   in  a  small 
volume.    In  1633,  Henderson,  with  Mr  Alexander 
Gladstanes  and  several  others,  were  appointed  to 
concur  with  commissioners  from  other  Synods  to 
give  their  sound  judgment  and  opinion  anent  the 
new  translated  book  of  Psalms,  which  are  described 
m  the  minutes  of  the  Synod,  October,   l6S2,  as 
having  been  translated,  in  metre,  by  King  James  of 
blessed  memory,  and  having  been  recommended  by 
King  Charles  to  be  accepted  and  sung  in  churches. 
From    this    period    up    to    March,    1G37,    when 
a  proclamation  was  issued  to   enforce  the   recep- 
tion   of  this  paraphrase,   the   work  was  diligently 

*  **  This  Assembly  wold  not  admit  a  chan^,  bot  ordeaned  that 
metaphrase,  which  was  in  use  since  the  Reformation,  to  be  revised  by 
Mr  Robert  Pont,  a  man  skilful  in  the  originall  toungs  and  his 
trayells,  to  be  revised  at  the  nixt  General  Assembly."  Robert 
Montgomery,  and  some  other  English  poets,  offered  to  translate  the 
whole  Psalms  freely,  and  without  any  price  for  their  pains.  But  the 
matter,  in  reference  both  to  Pont  and  Montgomery,  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  oblivion. 
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improved.  It  is  printed,  London,  1636,  folio,  and 
is  usually  attached  to  the  Scottish  Liturgy,  which 
was  printed  the  following  year.  Copies  of  this 
royal  translation  were  sent  \o  so  many  of  the  Pres* 
byteries  as  had  sent  members  to  the  previous 
Convention,  and  these  were  appointed  to  report 
their  opinion  to  the  next  Diocesan  Assembly. 
Reasons  against  the  reception  of  this  metaphrase 
were  drawn  up  by  Calderwood.*  In  these,  he 
objected  to  **  the  harsh  and  thrawen  phrases,  new 
coined  and  court  terms,  poetical  conceats,  and 
heathenish  liberty,  which  occurred  in  the  new 
meeter,  and  served  to  mak  people  glaik."  The 
metaphrasts,  too,  he  complained,  **  added  matter  of 
their  ain  in  almost  everie  psalme."  **  Tak  these 
for  a  taste:''  **  There  walke  the  ships  amidst  the 
floods,  where  captived  air  commands  ;"  Ps.  civ.  26« 
**  You  flaming  lord  of  light,  and  with  the  starres 
in  state,  pale  lady  of  the  night;"  Ps.  cxlviii.  3. 
"  Destruction's  vastnesse,  now  my  foe,  a  period 
still  doth  bound ;"  Ps.  ix.  6.  The  words  "  dignified,'* 
"  various,"  "  invoke,"  "  torrents,"  &c.  are  objected 
to,  as  *^  needing  of  a  dictionarie  in  the  end  of  the 
metaphrase."     In  a  word,  Calderwood  concludes, 

*  These,  with  some  specimens  of  the  Psalms,  are  printed  in  the 
Bannatyne  MiscelUny,  vol.  i.  part  2,  copied  from  a  Tolume  of  MS. 
papers  in  the  Advocates*  Library,  collected  and  corrected  hj  Mr  David 
Calderwood,  by  whom  they  are  generally  considered  to  have  been 
compiled.  See  also  a  document  preserved  by  Wodrow  in  his  MS. 
Life  of  Spots  wood,  p.  124.  In  the  introdnction  to  this  work,  at  page 
55,  the  name  of  Calderwood  has  been  inserted  per  incuriam  in  the 
seventh  line  from  the  bottom.  Calderwood  sorvived  Henderson  for 
four  years :  he  died  in  1650. 

2o 
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that  '^  the  new  metaphrasts  have  had  such  a 
spite,  at  the  old  metaphrase,  that  they  have  left 
nothing  of  it  for  man's  memories,  even  wher  ther 
was  no  necessity  of  a  change,  when  they  could  not 
avoid  the  words/'  But  with  all  the  extravagancies 
and  defects  of  the  execution^  the  attempt,  although 
it  failed,  was  laudable,  especially  in  a  king. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Henderson  was  thus  the 
honoured  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  of 
proposing,  and  partly  of  framing,  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the 
Directory  or  Platform  of  Church  Government  and 
Worship,  and  also  of  for  warding  the  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalms  still  used  in  our  churches.  These 
Psalms  were  mostly  turned  into  metre  by  Francis 
Roos,  a  native  of  Cornwall.  In  early  life,  it  is 
said,  he  studied  as  a  lawyer,  and  became  one  of 
the  keenest  republicans  of  the  period.  He  aban- 
doned his  profession,  became  a  minister,  and  ulti- 
mately an  active  member  of  the  Rump  Parliament. 
He  subsequently  assisted  Cromwell  to  obtain  the 
supreme  authority,  and  died  in  1 658.  In  the 
midst  of  a  life  of  political  agitation  and  strife  he 
produced  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  though  in 
some  places  defective  and  quaint  in  phraseology, 
is  yet  superior  in  point  of  poetical  merit  to  that  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  or  of  Tate  and  Brady,  still 
adhered  to  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  version 
of  the  Psalms  by  Roos  was  intended  not  only  for 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  also  for  that  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  general  prevalence  of  Presbyte- 
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rianism.  After  all  pains  in  England  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  Psalms,  they  were  sent  down 
to  Scotland  in  portions  for  farther  consideration. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  appointed  John  Adamson 
to  revise  the  first  forty  Psalms,  Thomas  Crawford 
the  second  forty,  John  Row  the  third,  and  John 
Nevey  the  last  thirty  Psalms.  The  committee 
were  enjoined  not  only  to  observe  what  needed 
amendment,  but  also  to  set  down  their  own  method 
of  correcting.  It  was  recommended  to  them  to 
make  use  of  the  travails  of  Rowallin,  Zachary  Boyd, 
or  any  other  on  that  subject,  but  especially  of  the 
then  existing  Paraphrase,  so  that  whatever  could  be 
found  better  in  any  of  these  works  might  be  adopted. 
The  version  thus  purified  by  the  Scottish  committee 
was  sent  to  all  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church,  who 
transmitted  their  observations  to  the  original  com- 
mittee. These  reported  their  labours  on  the 
remarks  from  the  Presbyteries  to  the  Commission 
of  the  Assembly  for  Public  Affairs.  After  the 
Commission  had  revised  the  whole,  they  were  sent 
to  the  provincial  Synods,  and  through  them  again 
transmitted  to  the  Presbyteries ;  and  after  their 
farther  consideration,  the  version,  thus  fully  pre- 
pared, was  sent  up  to  the  General  Assembly.  As 
some  of  the  Psalms  sent  from  England  were  com- 
posed in  verses  which  did  not  agree  with  the 
common  tunes,  that  is,  in  having  the  first  line  of 
eight  and  the  second  only  of  six  syllables,  the 
Church  ordered  a  new  version  of  such  to  be  made 
and  printed  along  with  that  of  Roos,  so  that  the 
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congregation  might  choose  either  of  the  two  thej 
found  to  be  most  convenient.     Zachary  Boyd  was 
enjoined  to  translate  the  other  Scriptural  songs  into 
metre.     Baillie  mentions,  on  the  17th  June,  1645, 
that  the  last  fifty  Psalms  were  sent  with  Andrew 
Kerr  to  Edinburgh  to  the  committee  for  the  Psalms ; 
and  he  urges  Lord  Lauderdale  to  stir  up  that  com- 
mittee to  diligence,  **  for  now/'  says  he,  **  the  want 
of  the  Ptolms  will  lie  upon  them  alone.     If  once 
their  animadversions  were  come  up,  I  believe  the 
book  will  quickly  be  printed  and  practised  in  Lon* 
don.     I  know  how  lazy  soever  and  tediously  long- 
some  they  be  here,  yet  that  they  will  be  impatient 
of  any  long  delay  at  Edinburgh  in  this  work/'     In 
his  letter,  dated  London,  25th  November  following, 
he  mentions  that  the  Psalms  were  perfected,  "  the 
best  that  without  all  doubt  ever  yet  were  extant. 
They  are  in  the  press,  but  not  to  be  perused  till 
they   be  sent   to   you,    and  your   animadversions 
returned  hither,  which  we  wish  were  so  soon  as 
might  be."   Baillie  afterward  states,  that  all  the  cor- 
rections and  suggestions  which  came  up  from  Scot* 
land  were  well  received  and  generally  followed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DEATH  OF  HENDERSON. 

THE  KING  ESCAPES  FBOM  OXFORD  AND  COMBS  TO  THE  SCOTTISH  CAMP  — HAS 
AT  FIRST  FAINT  HOPES  THAT  THE  COVENANTERS  WERE  TO  MEDIATE 
BETWEEN  HIM  AND  THE  PARLIAMENT  —  HENDERSON  REPAIRS  TO  NEW- 
CASTLE TO  INDUCE  THE  KING  TO  PART  WITH  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  — 
THEY  CORRESPOND  AT  GREAT  LENGTH  ON  THE  SUBJECT  —  HENDBRSOMlg 
HEALTH  DECLINES  SO  RAPIDLY  THAT  HE  RETREATS  AT  ONCE  FROM  PUBLIC 
LIFE  —  COMES  TO  EDINBURGH  BY  SEA  IN  GREAT  DEBILITY  —  HIS  DEATH 
—  HIS  PRETENDED  DEATH-BED  RECANTATION  —  DECLARATION  OF  THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  RESPECTING  IT  —  THE  IDLE  SLANDER  RENEWED  AND 
REFUTED  AGAIN  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AFTER  HIS  DECEASE  —  HENDERSON'S 
BODY  FIRST  BURIED  IN  ST  GILES*  CHURCH- YARD,  BUT  REMOVED  TO  THE 
GREYFRIARS  —  THE  INSCRIPTION  RAZED  FROM  THE  TOMB  AFTER  THB 
RESTORATION  —  CHARACTER  OF  HENDERSON  —  DIFFERENT  PORTRAITS  OF 
HIM  —  EFFECTS  LEFT  BY  HIM  —  DESTINATION  OF  HIS  MANUSCRIPTS  AND 
PAPERS  —  CONCLUSION. 

The  campaign  of  1645  had  been  altogether  dis- 
astrous to  the  King.  His  army  was  routed  from  day 
to  day,  till  every  man  under  his  standard  was  beaten 
out  of  the  field.  One  garrison  after  another  had 
surrendered,  and  harbour  after  harbour  had  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  the  Parliament,  till  all  was  lost. 
Charles  returned,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  to 
his  favourite  city  of  Oxford.  Here  he  spent  a  dismal 
winter  pondering  over  his  plans  and  prospects. 
He  was  forsaken  by  some  of  his  best  friends,  and 
even  slighted  by  others ;  he  was  pressed  hard  by 
the  armies  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  which  were 
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gradually  closing  around  him  ;   he  was  perplexed 
by  unconditional  propositions  framed  by  the  cunning 
members  of  the  London  Parliament ;   he  was  tor- 
tured by  the  incessant   solicitations  of  pretended 
confidential  advisers  at  Paris,  who  finally  succeeded 
in  misleading  the  King  and  betraying  the  Scots ; 
he  was  deprived  of  the  consolation  of  his  wife  and 
family,  a  husband's  last  resource  in  misery  ;  and  he 
was  accused  by  his  own  conscience  for  having  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  Strafford.     In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  blood  of 
more  than  a  hundred  kings  should  hare  curdled 
even  in  the  brave  heart  of  a  Stewart,  and  that 
his  wisdom  and  steadiness   should   have   forsaken 
him.     When  the  winter  was  wasted,  and  spring 
advanced,    every   succeeding    hour   became    more 
urgent  than  the  former,  till  the  time  arrived  when, 
for  right  or  for  wrong,    he  must  decide   on   bis 
instant  course.     Although  he  was  often  bewildered 
in  many  a  reverie  of  desperate  resolve,  whether  to 
become  the  prisoner  of  his  foes  or  remain  the  slave 
of  his  friends  —  whether  to  perish  in  Oxford   or 
court  destruction  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  — 
yet  the  princely  apophthegm  was  always  next  his 
heart — ^^  If  I  cannot  live  as  a  king,  I  shall  die  as  a 
gentleman/'       He    offered   to    his   eminent   com- 
manders,  that  if  they  would  conduct  him  to  his 
Parliament  he  would  trust  himself  in  their  hands, 
but  they  would  not.     He  sent  many  messages  for 
a  personal  treaty  at  Westminster,  but  the  hunters 
had  driven  the  lion  of  England  into  a  strong  toil, 
so  that  they  replied  by  an  insulting  silence  —  "  an 
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answer  answerless."  Well,  therefore,  might  Hume 
remark,  that  as  the  dread  of  ills  is  commonly  more 
oppressive  than  their  real  presence,  perhaps  in  no 
period  of  his  life  was  Charles  more  justly  the  subject 
of  compassion. 

As  Fairfax  was  marching  to  invest  Oxford,  the 
King  made  his  escape  like  a  man  in  a  fright,  but 
whether  to  fly  to  London,  to  the  Scottish  army,  or 
to  Montrose,  he  knew  not.  After  much  hesitation 
and  several  narrow  escapes,  Charles  arrived  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Scottish  army.  When  the 
King  discovered  himself.  General  Leven  raised  his 
hands  in  amazement,  and  expressed  the  most 
alarming  surprise.  D' Israeli  gives  a  minute  and 
interesting  account  of  the  King's  flight,  which  goes 
far  of  itself  to  confute  the  popular  notion  that 
Charles  was  trepanned  into  the  camp  of  the 
Covenanters  that  he  might  afterwards  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  But  that  historian  says  that 
**  the  Scots  obtained  their  secret  object  through  the 
honourable  confidence  of  Montreuil,  in  their  verbal 
but  solemn  assurances,  and  having  signed  no  terms, 
and  sent  no  troops  to  receive  the  King,  they 
eluded  every  appearance  of  being  implicated  in  this 
important  movement.  It  was,''  he  continues,  ^'a 
see-saw  between  the  Scottish  Commissioners  at 
London,  who  had  first  settled  the  treaty,  and  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  at  the  army,  verbally  con^ 
firming  what  Montreuil  required  on  the  faith  of 
France."  On  the  other  hand,  so  early  as  the  20th 
of  January  preceding,  Baillie  writes,  "  What  vexes 
us  most  of  all,  is  a  report  that  is  whispered  of  the 
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King's  purpose  to  go  to  our  army.  What  thig  can 
mean  we  do  not  yet  know  ;  but  if  he  is  able  to 
debauch  it,  it  will  be  a  fountain  of  most  dangerous 
and  horrible  evils.  If  we  should,  in  so  base  and 
treacherous  a  way,  join  with  him,  we  would  be 
able  to  do  him  no  real  service  at  all/'  Again^  in 
April,  he  writes,  in  reference  to  these  reports,  that 
**  the  Scottish  army  could  not  be  very  pleasant, 
since  there  was  no  shelter  there  for  the  King, 
unless  willing  to  take  presently  the  Covenant  and 
follow  hereafter  the  advice  of  his  Parliament — 
hard  pills  to  be  swallowed  by  a  wilful  and  unadvised 
prince — but  at  last  he  must  determine.  It  seems 
that  a  very  few  days  will  bring  him  up  thither — in 
what  quality  it  is  hard  to  say.**  In  like  manner 
it  has  been  said,  on  a  late  occasion,  that  the  sur- 
render of  Bonaparte  to  Captain  Maitland,  of  the 
Bellerophon,  was  the  result  of  a  previous  nego- 
ciation ;  but  the  fate  of  both  was  no  matter  of 
choice,  but  of  compulsion,  on  a  due  consideration 
of  all  the  chances  of  making  a  better  escape. 

For  a  time,  the  Scots  were  resolute  that  they 
neither  would  nor  could  compel  Charles  to  return 
to  the  Parliament.  They  entertained  hopes  of 
seeing  a  king  in  Israel,  and  of  converting*  Charles 
to  their  covenant.  When  the  House  of  Commons 
sent  to  demand  the  person  of  the  King,  that  he 
might  be  conducted  to  the  Castle  of  Warwick,  the 
Covenanters  refused  to  yield  him  up.  And  when, 
in  a  few  days  after,  it  was  voted  by  the  Parliament 
that  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  paid 
to  the  Scots,    on  condition   that  they  retired  to 
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Scotland,  the  Covenanters  answered,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Henderson,  *'  that  they  came  into  £ngland 
out  of  affection,  and  not  in  a  mercenary  way, 
willing  to  return  home,  and  want  of  pay  shall  be 
no  hinderance  thereunto."  Accordingly,  the  first 
sermon  preached  in  the  Scottish  camp  before  the 
King,  encouraged  the  hope  that  they  would  mediate 
between  him  and  his  Parliament.  The  text  was 
taken  from  2  Samuel,  xix.  41 — 43,  **  Behold  all  the 
men  of  Israel  came  to  the  king,  and  said  unto  the 
king.  Why  have  our  brethren  the  men  of  Judah 
stolen  thee  away,  and  have  brought  the  king  and 
his  household,  and  all  David's  men  with  him,  over 
Jordan  ?  And  all  the  men  of  Judah  answered  the 
men  of  Israel,  Because  the  king  is  near  of  kin  to 
us :  wherefore  then  be  ye  angry  for  this  matter  ? 
have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king's  cost  ?  or  hath  he 
given  us  any  gift  ?  And  the  men  of  Israel  answered 
the  men  of  Judah,  and  said.  We  have  ten  parts  in 
the  king,  and  we  have  also  more  right  in  David 
than  ye :  why  then  did  ye  despise  us,  that  our 
advice  should  not  be  first  had  in  bringing  back  our 
king.  And  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were 
fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  Israel.**  • 

The  escape  of  the  King  to  the  camp  of  the  Cove- 
nanters naturally  excited  a  great  sensation  both  in 
London  and  Edinburgh.  Matters  were  thus  at 
once  entirely  altered,  and  the  scene  of  action  alto- 
gether changed.  Knowing  the  King's  temper,  and 
the   obligations   they   had    come    under    by   their 

*  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  152;  Whitelock,  p.  302. 
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Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Scots  at  once 
saw  that  the  event  was  soon  to  become  **  a  fountain 
of  most  dangerous  and  horrible  evils."  "  We  will,*' 
says  Baillie,  *^  be  proclaimed  the  most  wicked 
traitors  that  ever  were  born.  All  their  calumnies 
will  be  taken  for  .truths.  That  unhappy  Prince 
will,  without  any  profit  to  himself,  hasten  our 
shameful  ruin."  The  only  chance  now  remaining 
of  saving  themselves  and  their  King,  was  the  pre- 
vailing on  him  to  take  the  Covenant,  and  to  esta- 
blish Presbytery  in  both  kingdoms.  On  this  point 
all  were  convinced  that  Charles  would  plead  his 
honour,  his  conscience,  and  coronation  oath ;  his 
honour,  in  maintaining  his  political  independence, 
and  dying  like  a  gentleman  rather  than  reigning  as 
a  titular  king — his  conscience,  as  he  believed  Epis- 
copacy to  be  of  divine  institution,  the  abolition  of 
which  was  a  sacrifice  never  to  be  made  by  him  — 
and  his  coronation  oath,  the  disregarding  of  which 
was,  in  his  estimation,  the  grossest  perjury.  But 
utterly  hopeless  as  the  task  might  be  of  converting 
the  King,  there  was,  to  the  Scottish  Commissioners, 
no  other  alternative  than  to  make  the  attempt. 
And  "  for  the  purpose,"  Baillie  says,  "  of  dealing 
to  the  uttermost  to  persuade  the  King's  conscience 
to  go  on  no  farther  to  his  own  evident  ruin  and 
to  ours,  no  man  is  so  meet  as  Mr  Henderson."* 
As  Charles  had  more  confidence  in  Henderson 
than  in  any  one  of  the  party,  and  as  Henderson's 

*  Burnet  also  says,  that  Mr  Henderson  was  pitched  upon,  as  the 
man  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  discretion,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
King's  conscience. 
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qualifications  were  exactly  fitted  to  the  delicate 
work  in  hand,  an  express  command  was  laid 
upon  him,  unanimously  by  Church  and  State,  to 
resort  to  the  Scottish  camp  for  this  purpose.  All 
parties,  in  both  nations,  felt  great  anxiety  about  the 
result  of  this  last  struggle,  in  this  civil  and  religious 
contention,  which  was  to  be  made  between  the  King 
and  Henderson,  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  pen. 
Charles,  thus  in  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  mean- 
while maintained  the  dignified  composure  of  Marius 
amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Even  Job  himself, 
in  the  depth  of  his  misery  declaring  that  he  would 
not  let  his  integrity  go,  affords  not  a  nobler 
portrait  of  firmness  and  resignation  than  Charles 
exhibited  in  the  Scottish  camp.  With  the  obvious 
certainty  of  losing  both  his  crown  and  his  life, 
single-handed  he  resisted  not  only  the  arguments 
of  his  able  opponent,  but  also  the  entreaties  of  all 
his  confidential  advisers  at  home  and  abroad.  On 
this  occasion,  the  various  ambassadors  and  residents 
from  foreign  courts,  even  at  the  request  of  Hen- 
rietta, his  own  wife,  and  Anne,  Queen  of  Austria, 
combined  with  Henderson  to  press  upon  Charles 
the  wisdom  of  sacrificing  the  Church  of  England, 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  all  parties.  *^  To  part 
with  the  Church,''  said  Sir  William  Davenant» 
"  was  the  advice  of  all  his  friends.**  "  What 
friends?**  asked  the  King.  "  The  Lord  Jermyn.** 
"  He  does  not  understand  any  thing  of  the  Church.** 
"  The  Lord  Culpepper  was  of  the  same  mind.** 
**  Culpepper  has  no  religion.**  When  Davenant 
made  light  of  the  subject,  the  King,  with  indignation. 
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commanded   him  to  leave   the   room,  and    never 
again  to  come  into  bis  presence.     Davenant  had, 
at  this  affecting  interview,  hinted  to  Charles  that, 
if  he  did  not  comply  with  the  Queen's  request  in 
yielding  up  Episcopacy,  she  would  be  compelled  to 
retire  to  a  monastery.     Clarendon  gives,  also,  the 
answer   in   his    Majesty's  own   words,  — "  I  find 
myself  condemned,  by  all  my  best  friends,  of  such 
a  high,  destructive,  and  unheard  of  kind  of  willful- 
ness, that  I  am  thought  to  stand   single    in  my 
opinion,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  both  my  main  foun- 
dations, viz.  conscience  and  policy.     But  must  I  be 
called  single  because  some  are  frighted  out  of,  or 
others  dare  not  avow,  their  opinions  ?     And  who 
causes  me  to  be  condemned  but  those  who  either 
take  courage  and  moral  honesty  for  conscience,  or 
those  who  were  never  rightly  grounded  in  religion, 
according  to  the  Church  of  England.'*   "  Davenant 
has   threatened   me   of  the   Queen   retiring   to  a 
monastery.     I  say  no  more  of  it  —  my  heart  is  too 
big  —  the  rest  being  fitter  for  your  thoughts  than 
my  expression.    In  another  way,  I  have  mentioned 
this  to  the  Queen,  my  grief  being  the  only  thing  I 
desire  to  conceal  from  her,  with  which  I  am  as  full 
now  as  I  can  be  without  bursting."     The  determi- 
nation and  tenderness  exhibited  in  this  passage,  and 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  sufferings  of  Charles, 
are  such  as  to  affect  the  heart  of  every  man  who 
has  a  heart  to  be  affected. 

Henderson  arrived  at  Newcastle  on  the  15th  of 
May,  164-6.  Charles  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
professed  his  willingness  to  be  instructed  respecting 
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the  Presbyterian  mode  of  Church  Government,  and 
to  content  the  Covenanters  in  any  thing  not  against 
his  conscience.  As  he  was  not  ashamed  to  change 
his  judgment,  he  craved  to  be  satisfied  on  two 
points, — First  J  That  Episcopacy  was  not  of  divine 
institution ;  Secondly^  That  his  coronation  oath 
did  not  bind  him  to  defend  the  Church  of  England. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  famous  disputation,  which  was 
carried  on  for  about  two  months,  between  the  King 
for  Episcopacy,  and  our  veteran  polemic  for  Pres- 
bytery. Charles  demanded  to  have  some  learned 
men  to  argue  the  points  at  issue  with  Henderson, 
and  gave  him  a  list  of  divines  whom  he  wished  to 
be  sent  for ;  but  Henderson  refused  to  undertake 
the  disputation  alone.  The  King  then  recom- 
mended that  a  convention  of  well  chosen  divines 
should  be  had  on  both  sides ;  but  Henderson  ob- 
jected to  this  method  also,  as  never  having  proved 
an  effectual  way  for  finding  truth.  To  save  time 
and  produce  conviction,  Henderson  solicited  a  per- 
sonal correspondence ;  for,  said  he,  while  Archi- 
medes, at  Syracuse,  was  drawing  his  circles  in  the 
sand,  Marcellus  interrupted  his  demonstrations. 
The  King  replied,  that  Henderson  would  lose  time 
by  mistaking  the  way  to  save  it ;  and  wished,  at  any 
rate,  to  be  assisted  either  with  books,  or  by  such 
divines  as  carried,  like  Henderson,  a  library  in  their 
brain.  At  last  the  King  consented,  and  treating 
Henderson  as  his  physician,  he  gave  the  Covenanter 
leave  to  take  his  own  way  of  cure, — that  was,  "  by 
a  free  yet  modest  expression  of  his  motives.''  Hen- 
derson predicted  that  the  King,  without  even  the 
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assistance  of  his  books  or  of  any  chaplain,  would 
conduct  the  dispute  with  fewer  words,  and  yet  more 
fully,  than  all  his  doctors,*  The  disputation  wasb 
therefore,  carried  on  in  writing.  What  would  have 
been  the  consequence  if  a  disputation  bad  been  held, 
and  if  the  English  divines  had,  tp  save  Charles  and 
the  monarchy,  consented  to  abolish  Episcopaoy? 
Would  Cromwell  and  the  Independents  have  been 
a  match  for  the  Loyalists,  the  Covenanters,  and  the 
citizens  of  London,  all  aided  by  France,  and  led  on 
by  Montrose  ?  In  time  he  probably  would,  because, 
from  first  to  last,  his  object  was  to  make  the  con* 
fusion  both  of  Church  and  State  infinite.  The 
effect  might  have  been  only  to  secure  the  weaker 
party,  as  Charles  himself  told  MontreuiL 

The  great  question  asked  by  Charles  was.  May 
I,  with  a  safe  conscience,  give  way  to  the  alteration 
of  Church  Government  in  England,  since  it  is  of 
divine  appointment  ?  The  controversy,  conse- 
quently, gave  rise  to  a  long  discussion,  by  an 
exchange  of  papers  between  Charles  and  Hender- 
son. The  King  drew  up  his  own  papers,  and  gave 
them  to  Sir  Robert  Murray  to  transcribe ;  and,  as 
Henderson's  handwriting  was  not  very  distinct.  Sir 
Robert,  by  the  King's  appointment,  transcribed 
Henderson's  papers  for  his  Majesty's  perusd.  It 
has  been  questioned  whether  Charles  was  really  the 


*  King  James  said  to  his  son's  chaplain,  that  "  Charles  conld 
manage  a  point  in  controversy  with  the  best  studied  divines  of  je 
alL"  Sir  George  Wharton,  in  his  Gesta  Britanorum,  says  this 
dispute  began  May  29,  and  ended  June  16,  but  this  is  a  mistake; 
vide  Appendix. 
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author  of  these  controversial  writs ;  but  D^Israeli 
has  set  this  point  for  ever  at  rest  by  a  reference 
to  the  Lambeth  Library,  679»  where  the  MSS. 
and  the  first  paper,  entirely  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  King,  may  be  consulted.  The  subject  of 
dispute  has,  in  our  peaceful  times  of  more  enlight- 
ened toleration,  and  mutual  confidence  between 
the  two  Churches,  lost  much  of  its  interest,  so 
that  it  need  only  be  here  stated,  that  the  reform- 
ing powers— the  reformation  of  the  Church  of 
England  —  the  difference  between  a  bishop  and  a 
presbyter — the  warrants  of  a  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment— the  authority  of  interpreting  Scriptures — 
the  taking  and  keeping  of  public  oaths — the  forcing 
of  conscience — besides  the  many  other  subordinate 
questions  branching  off  from  these, — are  all  ably 
discussed  at  great  length.  Charles  pleads  his  coro- 
nation oath  as  immutable.  Henderson  argues  that 
it  had  a  special  reference  to  the  benefit  of  the  people 
and  Parliament,  and  therefore  might  be  dispensed 
with  at  their  desire,  on  the  principle,  saltcs  populi 
Huprema  lea:.  But  Charles  answered,  that  he  took 
the  coronation  oath  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  that  whenever  this  Church,  lawfully 
assembled,  should  declare  that  he  was  free,  then, 
and  not  before,  he  would  esteem  himself  so.  The 
papers  are  still  interesting  to  a  certain  extent,  not 
only  as  criteria  to  judge  of  the  respective  ability  of 
the  two  combatants,  but  also  as  affording  the  creed 
which  this  unfortunate  Prince  so  nobly  adhered  to. 
By  a  comparison  of  these  papers,  which  were  un- 
questionably  the  unaided   production    of  Charles, 
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with  the  Eikon  Basilike,  internal  evidence  may  be 
obtained  either  in  support  or  in  confutation  of  the 
assertions  that  this  pious  and  beautiful  composition 
came  from  the  pen  of  royalty.  The  papers  are 
printed,  therefore,  in  the  appendix.  D*  Israeli 
says,*  that,  while  labouring  on  a  fresh  reply  to 
the  last  received  from  the  King,  the  polemic  of 
the  Kirk  was  compelled  to  give  it  up,  either  in 
despair  or  vexation  of  spirit.  But  Wodrow  g^ves 
another  version  of  the  story,  and  probably  on 
better  authority.  "  I  have  heard,'*  says  he,  "  from 
old  ministers  who  lived  at  that  time,  that  Mr  Hen- 
derson gave  a  return  to  the  King's  last  paper  that 
is  printed,  but  by  concert  copies  of  it  were  sup- 
pressed, that  in  decency  the  royal  disputant  might 
have  the  last  words.  The  King,*'  he  continues, 
**  expressed  at  that  time  an  uncommon  esteem  for 
Mr  Henderson,  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  solidity.**! 
The  Episcopal  writers  boast,  that  if  Charle8*8  arms 
had  been  as  strong  as  his  reason  was,  he  had  been 
every  way  unconquerable.  But  the  Presbyterians 
assert,  that  Henderson's  arguments  were  texts  of 
Scripture,  proving  unanswerably  the  identity  be- 
tween bishops  and  presbyters ;  but  the  King*s  argu- 
ments were  authorities  from  the  fathers,  who  were 
fallible  men,  and  in  many  instances  grossly  erro- 
neous. So  that,  if  the  King's  arguments  were 
stronger  than  Henderson's,  the  triumph  was  over 
the  word  of  God. 

*  Vol.  y.  p.  229.     See  also  Logan's  Vindication  of  Henderson's 
Memory,  p.  37. 
f  Historical  Fragments,  p.  77. 
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Most  unfortunately  for  the  King,  and  probably 
for  the  honour  of  Scotland,  Henderson's  constitu- 
tion broke  down,  at  this  critical  period,  under  the 
crushing  mental  anxiety  and  actual  bodily  fatigue 
he  had  for  years  endured  in  the  public  service.  If 
he  had  lived,  the  Covenanters  would  have  kept 
by  their  first  mild  declaration,  that  they  neither 
would  nor  could  compel  the  King  to  return  to  the 
Parliament.  Henderson  was  a  man  by  np  means 
robust  from  the  first,  and  his  health  had  been 
but  precarious  from  the  time  he  was  translated 
to  Edinburgh.  With  a  view  to  recover  his 
strength,  which  had  begun  to  sink  while  he  was 
there,  he  petitioned  the  Assembly  to  be  allowed  to 
retire  to  the  peace  and  purity  of  a  country  parish ; 
but  the  state  of  parties  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land would  not  admit  of  it.  For  some  time  after 
he  came  to  London,  he  enjoyed  good  health  and 
spirits ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  strength  of  the  In- 
dependents increased,  melancholy  and  disease  seem 
to  have  gradually  mastered  him.  The  first  symptom 
that  alarmed  his  friends  was  about  the  middle  of 
June,  1645,  when  for  several  days  he  was  confined 
to  his  bedroom  by  a  languishing  but  not  sharp  attack 
of  gravel.  In  about  a  fortnight  after,  the  urinary 
passage  was  for  a  time  altogether  obstructed. 
"  This,**  says  Baillie,  "  feared  me  much ;  but  now, 
blessed  be  God,  he  is  well.**  As  he  felt  himself  still 
much  tenderer  than  he  used  to  be,  Henderson  and 
Rutherford  went  down  to  the  Epsom  waters ;  but 
so  long  as  any  thing  was  to  be  done  in  London,  he 

2p 
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could  not  be  wanted.  On  his  return,  his  health 
was  rather  improved,  but  by  no  means  re-esta* 
blished ;  yet  he  managed  to  attend  his  avocations 
without  any  material  interruption,  until  he  came  to 
*^  the  hardest  passage  of  the  great  work,*'  the  con- 
version of  the  King.  After  coming  to  Newcastle, 
he  soon  saw  that  the  King's  obstinacy  was  becoming 
every  day  the  more  confirmed.  The  a£Fection  which 
he  felt  for  his  Majesty's  person,  and  sympathy  for 
his  afflictions  —  disappointment  at  the  total  failure 
of  his  favourite  scheme  of  uniformity,  and  r^ret  for 
the  consequences  to  his  king  and  country, — preyed 
on  his  mind  and  weakened  his  body.  He  studied, 
says  Burnet,  to  keep  his  party  to  him,  yet  he 
found  he  could  not  moderate  the  heat  of  some 
fiery  spirits ;  so,  when  he  saw  he  could  follow  them 
no  more,  and  that  they  had  got  the  people  out  of 
his  hands,  he  sunk  both  in  body  and  mind.  With 
great  affection  did  Baillie  try  to  bear  him  up  for  the 
task.  Every  few  days  did  his  friend  write,  entreat- 
ing him,  above  all  things,  that,  when  he  had  done 
his  uttermost,  if  it  was  God's  pleasure  to  deny  the 
success,  not  to  vex  himself  more  than  was  meet. 
Si  mundus  vult  vadere,  &c.  "  When  we  hear  of 
your  health  and  courage,  it  will  refresh  us.  Go 
matters  as  they  will,  if  men  will  not  be  saved,  who 
can  help  it?"* 

*  <<  It  is  obBenrable,"  says  the  late  Dr  M'Crie,  "  that  Mr  BailUe 
himself  was  reduced  to  the  same  distress  of  mind  and  body  aboat 
fourteen  years  after,  by  the  melancholy  turn  of  affairs  at  the  Resto- 
ration." Letters,  voL  ii.  p.  462,  as  quoted  in  the  Christian  Magazine, 
p.  894.    Since  the  last  reference  to  Dr  M'Crie  was  printed,  he  has 
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On  the  4th  August,  Baillie  writes  Henderson 
from  London,  —  "  Your  sickness  has  much  grieved 
my  heart.  It  is  a  part  of  my  prayers  to  God  to 
restore  you  to  health,  and  continue  your  services  at 
this  so  necessary  a  time.  We  never  had  so  much 
need  of  you  as  now  —  the  King's  madness  has  con- 
founded us  all ;  we  know  not  what  to  do,  nor  what 
to  say.  We  know  well  the  weight  that  lies  on 
your  heart.  I  fear  this  be  the  fountain  of  your 
disease ;  yet  I  am  sure,  if  you  would  take  courage 
and  digest  what  cannot  be  got  amended,  and  if, 
after  the  shaking  off  melancholy  thoughts,  the  Lord 
might  be  pleased  to  strengthen  you  at  this  time^ 
you  would  much  more  promote  the  honour  of  God, 
the  welfare  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  the 
comfort  of  many  thousands,  than  you  can  do  by 
weakening  your  body  and  mind  with  such  thoughts 
as  are  unprofitable."  On  the  7th>  Baillie  writes  to 
Mr  Spang,  that  "  Mr  Henderson  is  dying  most  of 
heartbreak  at  Newcastle;'*  and  on  the  13th  of 
the  same  month,  he  writes  Henderson  himself  by 
George  his  servant, — "  Your  weakness  is  much 
regretted  by  many  here.  To  me,  it  is  one  of  the 
sad  presages  of  the  evil  coming.    If  it  be  the  Lord's 

joined  the  society  of  Knox,  Melville,  and  Henderson.  He  died 
somewhat  suddenly,  having  been  previously  in  good  health,  and  in  the 
active  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  affectionate  and  faithful  pastor. 
The  moderator,  and  a  deputation  of  the  Church,  appointed  by  the 
Commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  happened  to  be  convened 
at  the  time,  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  mortal  remains.  He 
was  a  writer  of  celebrity,  research,  and  singular  accuracy  in  recording 
his  authorities. 
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will)  it  is  my  hearty  prayer  ofttimes  you  might  be 
lent  to  us  yet  for  some  time.''*  After  narrating  the 
feelings  of  the  different  parties  in  London,  and 
their  progress  in  the  Assembly,  he  concludes, — ^'  If 
you  see  not  to  it,  I  fear  there  will  be  great  divisions 
among  our  own  statesmen,  but  our  great  God  can 
help  all  these  things.  His  Spirit  strengthen,  comfort, 
and  encourage  you  to  the  end.  I  rest  in  my  hearty 
love  and  reverence  towards  you.*'  These  were  the 
last  words  which  passed  between  the  two  divines, 
Baillie  and  Henderson.  In  public  and  in  private 
life,  they  were  as  David  and  as  Jonathan  of  old« 

The  rapid  progress  of  Henderson's  complication 
of  diseases,  compelled  him  at  once  to  give  up  all 
farther  controversy  with  the  King,  and  conten- 
tion with  Cromwell  and  his  unprincipled  faction. 
Greatly  decayed  in  his  natural  strength,  he  at  once 
and  for  ever  retired  from  public  life,  to  find  shelter 
and  repose  in  the  still  and  peaceful  grave.  He 
left  Newcastle,  and  came  to  Leith  by  sea,  in  a  still 
more  languishing  condition,  and  from  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh ;  where,  soon  after,  he 
received  his  reward  for  the  services  he  had  done  to 
religion  and  liberty.  "  I  am  well  informed,"  says 
Wodrow,t  "  of  a  remarkable  passage  a  few  days 
before  Henderson  died.  Upon  his  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  invited  to  dine  with  his  good  frend, 

*  If  there  be  much  in  the  old  remark,  that  Providence  packs  up 
the  good  furniture  before  the  storms  burst  on  the  Church,  the  death 
of  such  men  as  Dr  Thomson,  Dr  Inglis,  and  Dr  M*Crie,  is  one  of  the 
dark  omens  of  the  present  day. 

f  Historical  Fragments,  p.  78. 
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Mr  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Stewart,  after  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  extremely  cheerful 
and  hearty  at  dinner.  After  dinner  was  over,  in 
conversation,  he  asked  Sir  James  if  he  had  not 
observed  him  more  than  ordinarily  cheerful.  He 
answered,  he  wa&  extremely  pleased  to  find  him  so 
well  as  he  was.  *  Well,'  said  the  other,  *  I  am 
near  the  end  of  my  race,  hasting  home,  and  there 
was  never  a  school-boy  more  desirous  to  have  the 
play  than  I  am  to  have  leave  of  this  world ;  and  in 
a  few  days  (naming  the  time)  I  will  sicken  and  die. 
In  my  sickness  I  will  be  much  out  of  ease  to  speak 
of  any  thing,  but  I  desire  that  you  may  be  with  me 
as  much  as  you  can,  and  you  shall  see  all  will  end 
well.*  All  fell  out  as  he  had  foretold.  I  think," 
continues  Wodrow,  "  it  was  a  fever  he  fell  into ; 
and  during  much  of  it  he  was  in  much  disorder. 
Only  when  ministers  came  in,  he  would  desire  them 
to  pray,  and  all  the  time  of  prayer  he  was  still  com- 
posed, and  most  affectionately  joined ;  and  at  the 
time  he  spoke  of,  he  died  in  the  Lord,  with  some 
peculiar  circumstances  extremely  affecting  to  Sir 
James.  This  I  had  from  a  person  of  honour,  who 
heard  Sir  James  more  than  once  relate  it.**  •  Mr 
John  Livingston  says,  t  ^^  I  was  several  times  with 
him  on  his  death-bed,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year 
1646,  when  I  heard  him  express   great  peace  of 

*  Dr  Bums  of  Paisley  should  publish  at  least  another  volome  from 
Wodrow's  manuscripts.  He  might  also  superintend  a  new  edition  of 
BailUe's  Letters,  or  of  Calderwood's  History.  He  has  already  done 
service  to  the  Church  as  an  author  and  editor. 

f  Memorable  Characteristios,  p.  19. 
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mind/'  On  the  19th  of  August,  Henderson  rested 
from  all  the  toils  of  a  useful  and  busy  life.  To 
himself,  his  death  was  a  relief  from  sickness  and 
sorrow ;  but  to  his  friends,  it  was  one  of  the  sad 
presages  of  the  evil  coming,  —  a  sentiment  also 
expressed  in  simple  but  impressive  lines  on  his 
monument  in  the  Greyfriars'  churchyard, — 

Reader,  bedew  thine  eyes. 

Not  for  the  dust  here  lyes ; 

It  quicken  shall  again. 

And  ay  in  joy  remain ; 
But  for  thyself,  the  Church,  and  States, 
Whose  woes  this  dust  prognosticates. 

Henderson  was  mercifully  taken  away  from  seeing 
the  evils  to  come,  and  the  interruption  which  God, 
in  his  wise  sovereignty,  was  pleased  to  give  to  that 
work,  in  the  promotion  of  which  he  had  been  so 
zealous  and  useful.* 

*  Some  historians  tell  us  that  Henderson  died  on  the  12th  of 
August ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  inscription  on  his  monument 
says,  Extremum  spiritum  effudit  12  Augustiy  1646,  cetatis  63.  Wod- 
row,  in  his  History,  vol.  i.  p.  321,  says  he  died  on  the  16th  of  August. 
It  appears  from  his  latter  will,  that  he  was  alive,  weak  in  body  and  per- 
fect in  spirit,  at  his  dwelling-house  neir  unto  the  High  School,  the  zrii 
day  of  August,  1646  yeirs.  Kennet  and  others  say  he  died  about  the 
end  of  the  month.  See  Appendix  to  Rothes'  Relation ;  Row*s  Sup- 
plement, MS.  p.  52;  Acts  of  Assembly,  p.  421 ;  Blair's  Life,  p.  103; 
Christian  Magazine,  p.  395.  The  periodical  newspapers  of  the  day 
contain  the  following  notices  as  to  the  sickness  and  death  of  Hen- 
derson:— A  Perfect  Diumall  of  some  Passages  in  Parliament,  No. 
159, 10th  August  to  17th  August,  1646.  Monday,  August  10.  '<  Mr 
Alexander  Henderson  is  gone  from  Newcastle  into  Scotland  sick.** 
The  same.  No.  162,  31st  August  to  7th  Septr.  1646.  Monday,  August 
31.  *'  This  day,  the  House  not  sitting,  the  only  news  was  by  letters 
from  the  north ;  and  first  of  all,  a  sad  lamentation  for  the  death  of 
Mr  Henderson,  the  Scottish  minister,  who  went  from  Newcastle  to 
Edinburgh ;  seemed  much  discontented  that  he  was  frustrate  in  his 
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There  was,  for  above  a  hundred  years  after 
Henderson's  death,  much  controversy  between  the 
historians  of  the  different  parties  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  death.  Wodrow  was  led  to  believe  that 
he  died  of  fever ;  and  the  declaration  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  subject,  intimates  that 
consumption  ended  his  days.  The  Episcopalian 
writers  differ  still  more  in  their  statements  of  these 
facts.  Whitelock  asserts  that  Henderson  died  of 
grief,  because  he  could  not  persuade  the  King  to 
sign  the  Parliament  proposition  j  that  he  foresaw 
the  mischiefs  approaching,  and  that  it  touched  him 
much  that  he  could  not  be  a  happy  instrument  in 
preventing  them.  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  the  old 
man  was  so  far  convinced  and  converted,  that  he 
had  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  mischief  he  himself 
had  been  the  author  of,  or  too  much  contributed 
to,  and  lamented  it  to  his  nearest  friends  and  con- 
fidents ;  and  died  of  grief  and  heart-broken  within 
a  very  short  time  after  he  departed  from  his 
Majesty.     Dr  Barwick  tells  us  he  died  of  shame.* 

expectations,  in  that  he  could  not  persuade  his  Majesty  to  a  com- 
pliance, and  to  syne  the  propositions ;  fell  sick  at  Edinburgh,  and 
there  died.**  The  Weekly  Accounts,  No.  36 ;  27th  August  to  Sd 
Septr.  1646.  **  Letters  from  Newcastle  say  that  Mr  Henderson  the 
minister,  and  one  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  is  dead  there."  The 
Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer,  sent  abroad  to  prevent  misinforma- 
tion. No.  166,  from  Sept.  15  to  Sept  22,  1646.  "  We  promised  you 
the  elegy  on  the  death  of  Mr  Henderson,  we  will  insert  it  in  this 
place."  For  this  long  elegiac  poem  see  Appendix.  The  author  is 
indebted  to  Mr  Laing  for  these  extracts. 

*  His  words  are,— Vita  Joh.  Barwick,  Hendorsonus  auiem  ipse 

brevi  post  diem  obiit  ex  dedecore^  quod  a  re  nude  gesta  in  hoc  con* 

Jlictu  apud  Scoios  suos  in  se  contraxerat  utferebaiur  plane  canfectus* 
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Comparatively  little  was  attempted,  during  liis 
lifetime,  to  blacken  the  character  of  this  great  and 
good  man ;  but  many  attempts  have  since  been  made 
to  asperse  the  memory  of  Henderson.  Although  he 
had  often  the  honour  to  be  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  and 
although  several  papers  passed  betwixt  the  King  and 
him,  yet  Charles  never  charged  Henderson  with  any 
injuries  he  had  done  him ;  but  the  Covenanter  has 
been  raised  out  of  the  grave  to  answer  such  accu- 
sations. Dr  Heylyn,  Collier,  William  Saunderson, 
HoUingworth,*  and  others,  accuse  Henderson  of 
retracting  his  opinions,  and  say  that  he  died  recon- 
ciled to  the  King's  affairs,  and  an  apostate  from  the 
Scottish  army  and  their  proceedings.  All  these 
accusations  are  built  on  a  pretended  declaration, 
said  to  be  dictated  and  signed  by  him  on  his  death- 
bed,! in  which  he  is  said  to  have  formally  recanted 
his  former  opinions,  expressed  great  remorse  for 
the  share  he  took  in  the  war,  and  to  have  prayed 
earnestly  to  God  that  his  party  might  be  instru- 
mental in  restoring  the  King  to  all  his  just  rights 

In  Henderson's  Elegy,  printed  in  the  appendix,  it  is  said  that  he 
hroke  his  heart  because  he  could  not  break  the  King's  temper. 

**  That  heart  was  broke,  which  on  the  wings  did  ride 

Of  zeale  triumphant,  and  contrould  the  pride 

Of  cloven  mitres,  and  did  overcome 

Th'  aspiring  relicks  of  insulting  Rome. 

That  heart  was  broke,  whose  conquering  hand  did  weld 

A  flaming  sword  and  ever  cleard  the  feild." 

•  History  of  Presbyterians,  p.  477 ;  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii. 
p.  848;  Large  History  of  King  Charles  I,  printed  anno  1G58;  Pam- 
phlet on  the  Character  of  Charles,  published  in  1693. 

f  See  Appendix,  where  it  is  printed  at  length. 
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and  dignities.  This  story  is  said  to  have  been 
first  invented  by  one  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalian 
writers,  who  fled  to  London,  and  there  published 
it  in  a  small  pamphlet,  quarto.  Heylyn  published 
it  as  a  creditable  report.  HoUingworth  gave  it 
as  he  had  it  from  Mr  Lampluch,  son  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  In  this  way,  the  imposture  has 
got  into  the  stream  of  history.  Some  modern 
writers,  who  really  have  treated  Henderson's  me- 
mory very  coarsely,  seem  never  to  have  seen  this 
declaration,  and  have  taken  garbled  scraps  of  it 
from  others. 

The  General  Assembly,  out  of  a  tender  respect 
which  they  bore  for  Henderson's  name,  for  his 
faithful  service  in  the  great  work  of  reformation  in 
which  he  was  so  eminently  instrumental,  thought 
fit  to  declare  concerning  the  same,  lest,  through 
the  malice  of  some,  and  the  ignorance  of  others, 
the  pamphlet  should  gain  belief, — After  due  search 
and  trial  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly,  it  was 
found  that,  from  the  time  he  left  London  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,  he  had  uniformly  manifested 
his  high  approbation  of  the  work  of  reformation. 
This  was  proved  from  all  his  conferences  with  the 
King  —  from  his  many  confidential  conversations 
with  his  brethren  employed  with  him  in  the  same 
trust  at  Newcastle  —  from  his  letters  to  the  Com- 
missioners at  London  —  and  particularly  from  his 
last  discourse  to  his  Majesty,  when,  being  very 
weak,  and  greatly  decayed,  Henderson  took  his 
final  leave  of  the  King.  It  was  proved  that,  when 
Henderson  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  so  worn 
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out  as  to  make  it  evident,  to  all  who  saw  him,  that 
he  had  not  strength  to  have  framed  any  such  decla- 
ration. On  the  testimony  of  several  of  his  brethren 
who  visited  him  on  his  death-bed,  and  particularly 
of  his  clergyman,  who  constantly  attended  him 
from  the  time  he  came  home  till  he  expired,  it 
was  proved,  from  all  he  was  able  to  speak,  that  he 
ever  manifested  his  desire  that  the  work  of  refor- 
mation and  cause  of  God  should  continue  every 
way  the  same  that  it  had  been  from  the  beginning. 
A  farther  testimony  was  brought  from  a  short  con- 
fession of  faith,  under  his  own  hand,  found  among 
his  papers,  which  is  expressed  as  his  last  words, 
wherein  he  declares  himself  ^^  most  of  all  obliged  to 
the  grace  and  goodness  of  God  for  calling  him  to 
be  a  willing  though  weak  instrument  in  this  great 
and  wonderful  work  of  reformation,  which  he  ear- 
nestly beseecheth  the  Lord  to  bring  to  a  happy 
conclusion."  Judging,  therefore,  from  these  proofs, 
from  the  levity  in  the  style  of  the  paper,  and  from 
their  personal  knowledge  of  Henderson's  character, 
the  whole  Church,  7th  August,  1648,  condemned 
the  death-bed  declaration  of  Henderson  as  being 
forged,  scandalous,  and  false.  Both  at  the  period 
of  our  first  and  second  reformation,  it  was  common 
to  coin  death-bed  recantations,  in  which  was  gathered 
together  all  the  scandal  which  malice  could  contrive 
against  an  opponent.* 

Notwithstanding   that    the     General    Assembly 

*  See  General  Ludlow's  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  Henderson, 
London,  1693;  Truth  brought  to  Light,  or  the  Gross  Forgeries  of 
Dr  HoUingworth  detected ;  also  Harris'  Life  of  Charles,  p.  99. 
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condemned  this  scandalous  production,  these  idle 
slanders  were  renewed  by  Mr  Thomas  Ruddiman, 
principal  keeper  of  the  Lawyer's  Library  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  a  Life  of  Mr  John  Sage,  in  which  it  was 
asserted  that  Henderson  had  done  great  injuries  to 
King  Charles.  Mr  Sage,  in  1709,  wrote  a  letter 
to  an  anonymous  publisher  of  his  Life,  narrating  a 
pretended  death-bed  confession  which  Henderson 
had  made  in  presence  of  a  Mr  Rue,  Mr  Robert 
Freebairne,  who  was  a  preacher  at  the  time,  but 
became  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Dumblaine,  and 
Mr  John  Freebairne,  father  of  the  archdeacon. 
These,  Mr  Sage  states,  on  the  authority  of  an 
account  received  by  him  from  Mr  Freebairne's  own 
mouth,  waited  on  Henderson,  when  on  his  death- 
bed, and  addressed  him  to  this  purpose,  —  *^  That 
now,  in  all  likelyhood,  he  was  a  dying  man  ;  that 
he  had  been  very  much  concerned  in  the  public 
commotions,  which,  for  some  years  before,  had 
happened  in  Scotland  ;  that  his  testimony  (after 
his  death)  would  be  of  great  weight  with  all  those 
who  were  zealous  for  the  cause,  &c. ;  that  there- 
fore it  was  very  proper  that  he  should  lay  hiraseh 
open  to  these  who  were  then  present,  that  they 
might  be  in  a  condition  to  encourage  their  brethren, 
&c.  To  which  Mr  Henderson  composedly  and 
deliberately  replied  to  this  purpose, — That,  indeed, 
he  had  been  very  active  in  overturning  Episcopacy, 
and  in  encouraging  the  rebellion  ;  but  he  took  God 
to  witness,  that  he  proposed  nothing  to  himself, 
when  he  began,  but  the  security  of  religion  and 
the  kirk,  in  opposition  to  Popery,   which  he  was 
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made  believe  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  King's 
design ;  but  now  he  was  sensible  that  his  fears 
were  groundless  ;  he  had  had  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  the  King,  and  he  was  fully  satisfied 
that  he  was  as  sincere  a  Protestant  as  was  in  his 
dominions.  He  was  heartily  sorry,  and  humbly 
begged  God's  pardon  for  it,  that  he  had  been  so 
forward  in  a  cause  so  unjustifiable ;  and  if  it  should 
please  God  to  restore  him  to  health  and  strength, 
he  would  go  no  farther  in  that  course ;  and  that 
he  was  heartily  afraid  they  had  all  gone  too  far 
already.  The  only  advice,  therefore,  he  could  give 
them  (and  he  entreated  them  to  take  it  as  the  last 
advice  of  a  dying  man)  was  that  they  should 
break  off  in  time,  for  they  had  gone  too  far  already. 
Nothing  now  was  so  proper  for  them  as  to  retreat 
and  return  to  their  duty  to  his  Majesty,  who  was 
the  learnedest,  the  most  candid  and  conscientious, 
the  most  religious,  and  every  way  the  best  King 
that  ever  did  sit  upon  a  throne  in  Britain.  This 
discourse  so  surprised  them,  that  for  some  time 
they  sat  silent.  At  length  one  of  them  (I  think  it 
was  Mr  Rue)  bespoke  the  rest  of  them  after  this 
manner  : — Brethren,  this  our  brother  is  in  a  high 
fever,  and  is  raving :  ye  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
heed  what  he  says.  No,  (says  Mr  Henderson,)  I 
am  very  weak  indeed,  but  I  am  not  at  all  raving, 
blessed  be  God,  who,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  allows 
the  use  of  my  reason  in  this  low  estate,  and  which 
I  have  as  much  as  ever  j  I  hope  I  have  spoken  no 
incoherencies,  and  what  I  have  said,  I  will  say  over 
again.     Then  he  resumed  what  he  had  said,  and 
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enlarged  upon  it,  and  desired  them,  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  believe  that  what  he  spoke  was  from 
the  heart,  and  with  the  sincerity  and  seriousness 
which  became  a  dying  person.  After  they  had 
taken  leave  of  him,  the  three  ministers  enjoined 
Mr  Robert  Freebairn  a  profound  silence  of  what 
he  had  heard,  discharging  him  to  communicate  it 
to  any  person  whatsoever,  and  they  added  threat- 
enings  to  their  prohibition.  But  he  (as  he  told 
me  himself)  boldly  told  them,  that  he  thought 
himself  bound  in  conscience  to  declare  what  he 
heard,  as  he  had  occasion  ;  God's  glory  required 
it,  and  it  was  Mr  Henderson's  purpose  that  it 
should  be  propaled  and  propagated.  This  account 
I  had  oftener  than  once  from  Mr  Freebairn's  own 
mouth.  He  died  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
years  ago,  aged  seventy  years." 

In  1693,  General  Ludlow  published  a  pamphlet 
in  vindication  of  Henderson,  and  in  1749}  Mr 
George  Logan,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
published  a  letter,  *^  vindicating  the  celebrated  Mr 
Alexander  Henderson  from  the  vile  aspersions  cast 
upon  him  by  Messieurs  Sage  and  Ruddeman,  and 
other  high-flying  writers,  as  guilty  of  great  injuries 
done  by  him  to  King  Charles  I,  and  as'  repenting 
of  his  conduct  and  management  in  public  affairs.'^ 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Henderson  might  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  "  intelligence,*'  "  sweetness 
of  temper,*'  and  in  some  respects,  even  to  the 
^^  moderation**  of  the  King,  and  that  he  might  also 
have  praised,  in  general  terms,  **  the  Christian  and 
moral  virtues"  which  be  knew  him  to  possess ;  but 
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that  he  should  have  expressed  himself  in  the  terms 
stated  by  Mr  Sage  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
doubtful.  ^*  Believe  me,''  says  Baillie,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr  Spang  on  this  subject,  "  for  I  have  it  under  his 
own  hand,  a  little  before  his  death,  that  he  was 
utterly  displeased  with  the  King's  ways,  and  ever 
the  longer  the  more ;  and  whosoever  says  other- 
wise, I  know  they  speak  false.  That  man  died  as 
he  lived,  in  great  modesty,  piety,  and  faith." 

Henderson's  mortal  remains  were  interred  in  the 
churchyard  of  St  Giles,  near  to  the  grave  of  his 
fellow  reformer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  When  this  burial-ground  was  converted 
into  the  Parliament  Square,  his  body  was  rernqv^d 
to  the  Greyfriars,  where  it  lies  now  at  rest  in  the 
burial-ground  of  the  Hendersons  of  Fordel.  His 
nephew,  George  Henderson,  erected  a  suitable 
monument  to  his  memory,  which  still  stands  entire 
on  the  south-west  side  of  Greyfriars'  Church.  It  is 
a  quadrangular  building,  with  an  urn  at  the  top.  It 
bears  the  following  inscriptions  :  *  — 

ON  THE  EAST  SmE. 

M.S. 
D.  Alexandri  Hendersonij,  Regi  a  Sacris, 
Edinburgensis  Ecdesiffi  Pastoris,  ibidem 
Academise  Rcctoris,  Academiae  Andreanas 
Alumni,  Amplificatoris,  Patroni. 

Qui  contra  grassantes  per  fraudem  et  tyrannidem  Prslatos, 
libertatis  ct  discipline  Ecclesiastics  propugnator  fuit  acerrimus; 
Superstitionis  juxta  &  succrescentium  sectarum  malleus,  Reli- 
gionis,  cultusque  divini  purioris,  Vindex  et  Assertor  constantis- 

*  The  copy  of  the  inscription  in  Maitland's  History  of  Edinburgh 
is  incorrect;  that  in  the  manuscript  in  the  Ck>llege  Library  is  accurate. 
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simus;  in  quae,  cum  omni  cura  et  cogitatione  incumbens,  assiduos, 
cum  in  patrise,  tum  in  vicino  Anglise  Regno,  labores  Ecdesite 
utiles,  sibi  gloriosos  exantlavit.  Extremum  spiritum  effudit,  die 
12  August!  1646,  setatis  63. 

ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE. 

Hanc  quisquis  urnam  transiens  spectaveris, 

Ne  negligenter  aspice ; 
Hie  busta  magni  cernis  Hendersonij 

Pietatis  hoc  bustum  vides. 

ON  THE  WEST  SIDE. 

Reader,  bedeu  thine  eyes. 
Not  for  the  dust  here  lyes ; 
It  quicken  shall  again, 
And  ay  in  joy  remain ; 
But  for  thyself,  the  Church,  and  States, 
'  *  Whose  woes  this  dust  prognosticates. 

ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE. 

Vir  fuit  divinus,  ac  plane  eximius ;  et  omni  virtutum  genere, 
tum  pietate  in  primis,  eruditione,  prudentia  illustris :  Regi  Se- 
renissimo,  et  utriusque  Regni  ordinibus  juxta  charus.  Cui  hoc 
monumentum  pietatis  ergo  erigendum  curavit  Georgius  Hen- 
dersonus  ex  fratre  nepos,  ipse  sibi  eternum  in  animis  bonorum 
reliquit. 

So  violent  was  the  spirit  of  dissention  in  those  days, 
that  when  the  Episcopal  party  got  the  ascendency 
after  the  Restoration,  they  razed  the  inscription 
from  the  tombstone ;  but  it  has,  of  course,  been 
restored.* 

In  Henderson's  death,  says  Dr  Cook,t   "  the 

*  See  Wodrow,  Hist.  toL  i.  p.  321,  edition  edited  by  Dr  Boms, 
where  he  says,  **  Some  time  in  June  or  July,  this  year  (1662),  the 
Commissioner  (Earl  of  Maitland)  stooped  so  low  as  to  procure  an 
order  of  Parliament  for  the  razing  of  the  Reverend  Alexander  Hen- 
derson his  monument  in  the  Greyfriars'  Church-yard." 

t  History  of  Church  of  Scotland,  yol  iii.  p.  124. 
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Church  and  the  kingdom  experienced  a  severe  loss. 
He  had,  from  an  early  period,  acquired  a  decided 
ascendency  over  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  and  with 
considerable  learning  and  great  talents,  he  con- 
joined a  justness  of  sentiment  and  a  moderation, 
which  though  not  sufficient  to  stem  the  torrent, 
often  gave  it  a  salutary  direction.  Zealous  for  his 
party,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
setting  bounds  to  the  prerogative,  he  cordially 
joined  in  the  measures  for  doing  so ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  had  his  life  been 
preserved,  he  would  have  exerted  himself  to  re- 
strain the  violent  dissentions  and  unchristian  prac- 
tices which  ere  long  disgraced  those  with  whom 
he  associated,  and  that  he  would  have  gladly 
contributed  to  rescue  his  unfortunate  sovereign 
from  the  melancholy  fate  which  awaited  him.  His 
death  was  justly  lamented  by  the  Covenanters. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  venerate  him  as 
their  guide ;  they  had  left  to  him  the  choice  of 
the  most  difficult  steps  which,  in  resisting  Episcopal 
tyranny,  they  had  been  compelled  to  take.  His 
memory  was  associated  with  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting struggles  in  which  his  countrymen  had  ever 
been  engaged ;  and  they  honoured  that  memory  by 
every  expression  of  esteem,  transmitting,  by  monu- 
mental inscription,  their  deep  regret  that  they  were 
for  ever  deprived  of  his  assistance,  which  their 
critical  situation,  and  the  highly  agitated  state  of 
the  public  mind,  would  then  have  rendered  pecu- 
liarly important."  After  citing,  in  a  foot  note,  some 
authors  to  prove  the  estimation  in  which  Henderson 
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was  held,  the  Doctor  concludes  his  affectionate 
historical  portrait  thus  : — ^^  The  man  who  has  been 
thus  delineated,  even  by  those  little  friendly  to  his 
principles  and  political  conduct,  must  have  been 
truly  respectable,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  as 
he  has  often  in  later  times  been,  as  an  intemperate 
enthusiast  and  turbulent  incendiary.'' 

An  impartial  estimate  of  the  character  of  Hen- 
derson can  best  be  formed  from  the  general  detail 
of  his  conduct  as  narrated  in  the  preceding  pages ; 
but  in  conformity  to  established  practice,  a  con* 
densed  view  of  the  opinions  entertained  of  him  at 
the  time,  by  friends  and  foes,  may  be  given,  and 
followed  by  a  short  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  just  notions  may  be  confirmed  by  those  who 
are  neither.  Burnet  says,  that  although  he  was 
the  wisest  and  gravest  of  the  party,  yet  his  writings 
were  flat  and  heavy ;  Laud  admitted  that  he  went 
for  a  quiet  and  calm  spirited  man,  but  he  declared 
him  to  be  a  most  violent  and  passionate  man,  and 
a  moderator  without  moderation.  By  Maxwell,  in 
Issachar's  Burden,  he  was  denominated  the  Scottish 
Pope  ;  by  Pinkerton,  in  his  Iconographia  ScoticOf 
he  was  called  the  Franklin  of  the  Scottish  commo- 
tion ;  and  by  Clarendon,  he  is  described  as  a  man 
who  meddled  more  with  civil  matters  than  all  the 
bishops.  By  Hume  and  Laing  he  is  contemptuously 
alluded  to,  as  an  intriguing  preacher,  the  Apostle 
of  the  North,  as  having  a  blind  assurance,  bigotted 
prejudices,  ridiculous  cant,  and  provincial  accent, 
and  as  being  full  of  barbarism  and  ignorance.    The 

2q 
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reader  may  contrast  with  these  aspersions^  the 
following  tender  eulogium  pronounced  by  Baillie 
in  the  General  Assembly,  1647^  when  our  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  was  approved  of: — *'  One  of  my  dear 
colleagues  (Henderson)  having  been  removed  by 
death  since  that  time,  may  I  be  permitted  to  con- 
clude with  my  earnest  wish  that  that  glorious  soul, 
of  worthy  memory,  who  is  now  crowned  with  the 
reward  of  his  labours  for  God  and  for  us,  may  be 
fragrant  among  us  so  long  as  free  and  pure  Assem- 
blies remain  in  this  land,  which  I  hope  will  be  till 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  You  know  he  spent  his 
strength,  wore  out  his  days,  and  that  he  did  breathe 
out  his  life,  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  this  Church. 
This  binds  it  on  us  and  our  posterity  to  account 
him  the  fairest  ornament,  after  Mr  John  Knox  of 
incomparable  memory,  that  ever  the  Church  of 
Scotland  did  enjoy/'  Again,  says  the  same  writer, 
**  Henderson  was  a  man  truly  excellent  and  divine, 
famous  for  all  sorts  of  virtue,  but  chiefly  for  piety, 
learning,  and  prudence.  He  was  equally  respected 
by  his  most  serene  Majesty  and  the  Parliaments  of 
both  kingdoms.''  And  in  his  Historical  Vindica- 
tion, Baillie  says,  ^'  a  more  modest  humble  spirit, 
of  so  great  parts  and  deserved  authority  with  all 
the  greatest  of  the  Isles,  lives  not  this  day  in  the 
reformed  Churches.**  Again,  he  says*  Henderson 
was,  for  some  years,  the  most  eyed  man  of  the 
THREE  KINGDOMS.      Rushwortht  says  Henderson 

*  In  a  letter  to  his  reTerend  and  dear  brother,  Mr  Clerk,  minister 
at  London,  MS8.  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 
t  Vol.  V.  part  i.  p.  321. 
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was  much  lamented  by  those  of  his  party,  being 
indeed  a  person  of  great  learning  and  abilities,  and 
more  moderation  than  most  of  them.  Collier*  says 
Henderson  was  a  person  of  learning,  elocution,  and 
judgment,  and  at  the  top  of  his  party. 

In  the  portraits  of  Henderson  by  Vandyke  and 
Jamieson,  the  sedate  and  softening  features  predo- 
minate. His  countenance  bespeaks  mild  determi* 
nation,  indicative,  in  the  earlier  stage  of  his  public 
life,  of  anxiety,  but  in  after  years,  of  melancholy 
and  even  disease.  His  forehead  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  remarkably  high  or  prominent,  but  it  is 
deeply  furrowed  with  the  wrinkles  of  care,  even 
in  those  paintings  which  represent  him  in  perfect 
health.  All  the  artists  have  given  him  an  eye 
expressive  of  benignity  and  passive  courage.  His 
jet  black  hair,  his  short  beard  on  the  chin  and 
upper  lip,  his  black  gown  over  a  dark  coloured 
cassock,  and  the  sombre  hue  of  his  complexion, 
give  the  whole  canvass  the  cast  of  a  saint  in  deep 
mourning ;  and  this  impression  is  rather  heightened 
than  relieved  by  the  ruflF  of  puckered  linen  worn, 
at  that  period,  round  the  neck.  Accordingly, 
Henderson  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  mild  and 
affectionate  from  natural  temperament ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  this  distinguishing  feature,  he  was  dearly 
beloved  by  his  sovereign  and  his  friends,  and  much 
respected  even  by  his  opponents.  In  the  very 
furnace  of  controversy,  in  which  he  was  so  much 
occupied,  the  serene  and  amiable  qualities  of  the 
Christian,  and  the  native  courtesy  of  the  gentleman, 

•  Vol  ii  p.  848. 
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nerer  gave  way.    He  was,  in  every  respect,  remark- 
ably adapted  for  the  station  he  held  as  leader  of 
the  middle  party,  between  two  others  which  were 
more  extreme  in  their  measures.    Averse,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  an  absolute  government,  which  Baillie 
and  other  westerns  were  willing  to  support,  and 
altogether  hostile  to  that  spirit  of  republicanism 
and  religious  independency  which  was  daily  gaining 
ground,  Henderson,  as  the  supporter  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  restrained  and  modified  the  ultra  con- 
tending factions  with   which   he  was  surrounded. 
His  weight  in   the  councils   of  the  Covenanters 
mainly  depended  on  the  single  circumstance,  that 
the   sincere   and   sensible   men,  of  very  different 
opinions,  rested  their  entire  confidence  in  the  honest 
and  accurate  balance  of  his  mind.    His  death,  there- 
fore, like  the  crushing  of  the  key-stone  of  an  arch, 
brought  every  thing  at  once  into  confusion.     As 
moderator  in  the  stormy  Assemblies  of  that  stormy 
period,  to  cool  the  heat  of  fiery  spirits  ;  as  the  con- 
vener of  a  committee,  to  chalk  out  the  prudent  course 
amid  doubtful  modes  of  procedure;  as  a  commissioner 
for  Scotland,  in  every  treaty  for  peace  entered  into 
during  his  lifetime,  to  detect  and  defeat  the  secret 
tactics  of  negociation  ;  as  the  penman  of  a  party, 
to  explain,  defend,  and  enforce  a  proposition,  to 
frame  a  healing  overture,  often  to  the  entire  con- 
tentment of  opponents,  or  to  embody  the  sentiments 
of  a  large  meeting  in   cbndensed   legislative  lan- 
guage ;  and  as  a  debater,  to  strike  in  at  the  moment 
ripest  for  conviction,  to  select  the  argument  most 
powerful  in  confirming  and  confuting,  and  to  gather 
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every  waverer  to  his  vote, — no  man  of  that  age,  so 
productire  of  varied  talent,  was  better  qualified  by 
disposition,  intellect,  and  experience.  But  although 
gentle  in  his  dispositions,  he  was  far  from  being 
insensible;  on  the  contrary,  Baillie  admits,*  that 
'^  the  man  had  by  nature  a  little  choler  not  yet  quite 
extinguished.''  A  hasty  or  harsh  expression,  however, 
was  scarcely  ever  permitted  to  escape  him  ;  unkind 
feelings  and  uncharitable  constructions  were  foreign 
to  his  heart.  But  in  one  instance,  when  he  felt  his 
'  character  impeached,  he  vindicated  his  conduct  with 
'  honest  indignation  j  and  on  another  occasion,  when 
he  found  himself  overreached,  the  iron  deeply 
wounded  his  spirit.  It  has  been  asserted,  that, 
in  contending  with  the  Independents,  his  caution 
in  the  end  dwindled  into  indecision,  and  that  his 
candour  was  sometimes  turned  into  simplicity  by 
Cromwell  and  Vane.  Henderson  was  not,  indeed, 
apt  to  cherish  suspicion,  but  long  after  he  detected 
the  lurking  practices  of  his  cold*blooded  opponents, 
he  continued  to  act  on  the  dignified  conviction, 
that  open  honesty  is  in  every  case  the  best  policy. 
Henderson  had  not  the  daring  courage  of  the 
man  who  never  feared  the  face  of  clay,  nor  the 
sudden,  vigorous,  and  regardless  spirit  of  him  who 
was  denominated,  by  his  enemies,  the  '^  Archetypal 
Bitter-Beard  ;''  but  he  was  distingfuished  by  the 
greater  elevation  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  — 
the  gentler  feeling  of  prudence  and  forbearance  — 
the  cautious,  constant  moral  courage,  and  the  mild, 
modest,  passive  endurance,  which  generally  crowns 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  108^  printed  letters. 
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human  e£forts  with  success.      Knox,  Melville,  and 
Henderson  were  all  conspicuous  for  the Jbrfiter  in 
rCf  but  Henderson  alone  combined  with  it  the  sua- 
viter  in  modo.     His  loyalty  and  personal  respect 
for  the  King,  his  gratitude  to  him,  and  pity  for  his 
sufferings,  should  not  be  forgotten.     In  every  stage 
of   the    struggle,    these   sentiments  were    always 
nearest  his  heart,  and  in  the  end  they  sank  him 
into  melancholy,  which  might  not,  perhaps,  cause 
his  death,  but  it  assuredly  hastened  it.     The  love 
of  liberty,  says  M*Crie,  was  in  him  a  pure  and 
enlightened  flame  ;  he  loved  his  native  country,  but 
his  patriotism  was  no  narrow,  illiberal  passion,  — 
it  opened  to  the  welfare  of  neighbouring  nations, 
and  of  mankind  in  general.     His  learning,  pru- 
dence, and  sagacity,  soon  distinguished  him  among 
that  band  of  patriots  who  associated  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  national  rights ;  and  he  was  consulted 
by  the  principal  nobility  and  statesmen,  on  the  most 
important  questions  of  public  concern.     Averse  to 
severe  or  high  measures,  and  disposed  to  unite  all 
the  friends  of  religion  and  liberty,  he  nevertheless 
did  not  hesitate  to  approve  of  and  recommend  bold 
and  decisive  steps,  when  necessary  to  remedy  intol- 
erable grievances,  or  to  prosecute   and  secure  a 
necessary  reformation.     His  sagacity  and  political 
wisdom  were  free  from  the  base  alloy  of  duplicity 
and  selfishness  with  which  they  are  so  often  debased. 
His  integrity  and  virtue  remained  uncorrupted  amid 
the  blandishments  of  the  court  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  cabinet.     The  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and 
the  influence  which  he  was  enabled  to  exercise. 
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which  were  as  great  as  ever  were  enjoyed  in  a 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  did  not  in  a  single  instance 
betray  or  abuse.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  elo- 
quent,  judicious,  and  popular.  His  eloquence  was 
easy  but  impressive,  grave  but  fluent.  It  was  like 
the  motion  of  a  deep  river,  which  carries  one  along 
insensibly,  with  a  full  tide,  cold  and  clear,  rather 
than  with  the  rapidity  of  a  swollen  torrent.  When- 
ever he  preached,  it  was  to  crowded  audiences ; 
and  when  he  pleaded  or  argued,  he  was  regarded 
with  mute  attention. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Henderson  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  rather  below  the  ordinary  size,  of  a 
slender  frame,  and  of  a  gentle  carriage  of  body; 
with  a  hand  remarkably  delicate  and  well  formed. 
Taking  into  view  his  countenance  and  shape,  his 
cast  of  thought,  and  even  his  expression  of  senti- 
ment, perhaps  one  of  our  Professors  of  Divinity  is 
altogether  the  fittest  living  representative  of  Hen- 
derson in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Besides  a  portrait  of  Henderson,  from  a  scarce 
print  by  Hollar,  (published  at  London  by  Herbert, 
July,  I79G,)  in  Pinkerton*8  Scottish  Gallery,  and 
an  engraving  by  Freeman  from  the  portrait  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  there  are  at  least  six  paint- 
ings of  him  in  Scotland.  There  is  one  belonging 
to  the  Hendersons  of  Fordel,  in  Aberdour  House. 
It  is  from  this  painting  that  the  engraving  for  this 
work  is  taken ;  and  this  opportunity  is  embraced 
by  the  author,  of  expressing  his  gratitude  to  Admiral 
Sir  P.  C.  Henderson  Durham  for  the  polite  manner 
in  which  it  was  allowed  to  be  copied.     There  is 
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another  original  painting  of  Henderson  at  Yester 
House,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
who  kindly  offered  it  for  engraving.  The  painting 
of  Henderson  at  Hamilton  Palace,  by  Jamieson, 
may  be  seen  in  company  with  those  of  Charles  and 
of  Laud.  There  is  another  very  fine  one  (three 
quarters)  in  the  library  at  Duff  House,  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Fife,  which  must  have  been  long  in 
the  family.  His  lordship  also  wrote  the  author  that 
he  would  direct  a  copy  of  the  picture  to  be  made, 
if  required,  for  an  engraving.  There  is  another  in 
the  Library  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  of  which 
Henderson  was  rector ;  and  a  sixth  in  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  Glasgow  College,  which  it  is  possible  may 
have  belonged  to  Principal  Baillie.  The  existence 
of  so  many  admirable  original  portraits  of  Hen- 
derson shews  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  most  distinguished  noble  families  and  univer- 
sities of  our  land. 

Henderson  never  was  married.  By  his  testament, 
registered  in  the  Edinburgh  Commissary  Court, 
and  confirmed  9th  November,  1646,  he  appears  to 
have  died  in  the  possession  of  considerable  wealth.* 
He  appointed  George  Henderson,  a  brother's  son, 
who  had  attended  him  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  as  his  principal  executor  and  heir.    He  also 

*  Samma  of  the  inyentar,  with  the  dehts,  xxriij"  ij*zxz  lib.  XTiij 
sh. ;  that  is,  upwards  of  j£2350  sterling.  If  the  money  he  left  had 
been  judiciously  invested  in  land  at  the  time,  and  the  land  properly 
improved,  it  might  now  have  yielded  a  rental  of  j£8000  or  jC  10,000 
per  annum.  The  author  is  indebted  to  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq. 
advocate,  and  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Scott,  for  an  extract  of  Henderson's 
latter  will ;  for  which  see  Appendix. 
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mortified  a  house,  garden,  and  croft,  and  two  acres 
of  light  land,  about  half  a  mile  north-west  of  the 
village  of  Leuchars,  and  four  pounds  ten  shillings 
and  sixpence  sterling,  to  those  holding  the  office  of 
schoolmaster.*  He  also  bequeathed  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  merks  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in 
the  town  of  Lithrie,  in  the  parish  of  Creich.  He 
left  legacies  to  several  brothers  and  sisters  and  their 
families. 

Henderson,  by  his  latter  will,  ordained  his  exe- 
cutor *^  to  deliver  to  his  dear  acquaintance,  Mr 
John  Duncan,  at  Culross,  and  Mr  William  Dal- 
gleische,  minister  at  Cramond,  all  the  manuscripts 
and  papers  quhilk  are  in  my  study,  and  that  belong 
to  me  any  where  else ;  and  efter  they  have  received 
them,  to  destroy  or  preserve  and  keep  them  as  they 
shall  judge  convenient  for  their  awine  privat  or  the 
public  good.*'  Excepting  a  host  of  fugitive  pam- 
phlets, printed  speeches,  and  sermons,  hastily  com- 
posed amidst  a  multiplicity  of  public  avocations, 
which  in  the  bulk  have  ceased  to  be  interesting,t 

*  It  appears,  from  the  title-deeds,  that  Henderson  bought  these 
lands  of  Pittenbrog,  in  1630. 

t  The  sermon  which  Henderson  preached  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  Glasgow,  1638,  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  thb.  **  I  find," 
says  Wodrow,  **  from  yery  good  hands,  that  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Assembly  at  Glasgow,  Mr  Henderson,  notwithstanding  of  the  vast 
fatigue  he  had  through  the  day,  yet,  with  some  other  ministers,  he 
used  to  spend  the  night-time,  at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  in  meetings 
for  prayer  and  conference.  I  find  that  their  meetings  were  remark- 
ably countenanced  of  God,  and  that  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  and  several 
others  who  sometimes  joined  in  them,  dated  their  conversion,  or  the 
knowledge  of  it,  from  these  times."  Memorial  relating  to  Henderson, 
Hist.  Fragments,  p.  81.    It  is  accordingly  stated  in  the  advertisement 
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Henderson  has  left  no  written  works  to  testify  his 
talents  and  worth  to  posterity.     But  so  long*  as  the 
purity  of  our  Presbyterian  Establishment  renaains — 
as  often  as  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church 
is  permitted  to  convene  —  while  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  Catechisms,  Larger  and  Shorter,  hold  a 
place,  in  our  estimation,  second  to  the  Scriptures 
alone — and  till  the  history  of  the  revolution  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  is  forgotten,-;- the  memory 
of  Alexander  Henderson  will  be  respected,  and 
every  Presbyterian  patriot  in  Scotland  will   con- 
tinue grateful  for  the  Second  Reformation  of 
our  Church,  which  Henderson  was  so  instrumental 
in  e£fecting. 

to  this  sermon,  **  The  Bishops'  Doom,"  printed  at  Edinbuigh,  176S; 
that  by  the  journal  of  this  Assembly,  <*  Henderson  had  only  allowed 
himself  from  the  evening  of  the  preceding  day  to  study  that  sermon. 
His  thoughts,  amid  such  a  multiplicity  of  work  as  was  then  on  hand^ 
behoved  also  to  be  much  perplexed,  and  his  sermon,  though  subjoined 
at  the  end  of  that  journal,  seems  only  to  have  been  taken  down  in 
the  time  of  delivery  by  an  amanuensis.*'  As  the  time  drew  nigh 
when  the  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  and  especially  daring 
the  prayer  which  preceded  it,  the  concern  of  the  audience  increased  so 
much  that  the  amanuensis  could  not  transcribe  the  word  spoken  by 
the  preacher. 
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The  following  references  to  Henderson  have  been  brought 
under  the  Author's  notice  since  the  part  of  the  work  was 
printed  at  which  they  would  naturally  have  been  inserted. 

<<  Mr  James  Wallwood,  (a  minister,)  in  his  younger  days  was 
deeply  exercised.  Mr  Alexander  Henderson  was  ^minister  of 
Leuchars,  near  by  him,  and  gave  him  a  visit,  and  afler  long 
conference  could  gain  noe  grounds  upon  him,  for  Mr  James  was 
of  a  deep  piercing  witt,  and  repelled  all  Mr  Alexander  could 
say  to  him  by  way  of  comfort,  so  he  goes  to  leave  him ;  Mr 
James  gripps  Mr  Henderson's  hand  fast  at  parting.  Mr  Alex- 
ander asked  him  why  he  expressed  so  much  kindness,  for,  says 
he,  <  I  never  did  you  any  courtesie  or  personal  advantage.'  •— 
<  I  love  you,  sir,'  said  Mr  James,  <  because  I  think  you  are  a 
man  in  whom  I  see  much  of  the  image  of  Christ,  and  who  fears 
God.'  —  *  Then,'  says  Mr  Henderson,  *  if  I  can  gain  no  more 
ground  on  you,  take  that,  1  John,  iii.  14,  By  this  we  know  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  bre- 
thren.' Upon  this  Mr  James  anchored  faith,  and  this  was  the 
first  thing  which  brought  comfort  to  him.  Afler  this  they 
parted;  but  within  a  little  he  grew  soe  in  the  sense  of  the  love 
of  God,  that  the  manifestations  of  the  Lord  allowed  him  all  his 
lifetime  were  wonderful." — Wodrow's  Analectd,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

<<  While  Henderson  and  many  other  ministers  were  groaning 
under  the  corruptions  got  and  getting  into  the  church,  they 
used  frequently  to  meet  in  Fife  to  prayer  and  conference.  Mr 
James  Wood,  aflerwards  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St  Andrews, 
was  educated  in  the  Episcopal  way,  and  by  his  learning  and 
great  ability  he  used  to  say  as  much  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  as 
the  argument  was  capable  of.    He  came  to  Mr  Henderson  and 
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visited  him  frequently.  Mr  Henderson^  after  his  dose  obser- 
vation of  his  learning  and  parts,  took  him  with  him  to  one  of 
their  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  generally  the  Lord  at  that  time  Tery  much  countenanced 
his  servants  with  a  sensible  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  Mr  Wood 
was  much  affected  with  what  he  was  witness  to,  and,  in  return- 
ing with  Mr  Henderson,  owned  there  was  a  singular  measure 
of  divine  preference,  far  beyond  what  he  bad  ever  been  witness 
to,  and  that  his  affections  and  inclinations  to  join  himself  to 
them  were  much  moved,  but  added,  his  judgment  was  not  yet 
satisfied,  which  behoved  to  be  before  he  could  leave  the  way  he 
had  been  educate  in.  The  other  owned  this  highly  reasonable, 
and  referred  him  for  full  conviction  to  Mr  Calderwood's  Altare 
Damascoenum ;  upon  reading  of  which,  Mr  Wood  owned  that 
his  reason  was  fully  satisfied,  and  from  that  time  he  lefl  the 
P^latic  sentiments."  —  See  Historical  Fragmeni$  reiaiive  to 
SeoUish  Afmrsyfrom  1635  to  1664. 

Tradition  says  Henderson  was  the  son  of  a  feuar,  and  bom 
in  a  bouse,  now  demolished,  between  the  villages  of  Brunton 
and  Lithrie.  Wodrow,  in  his  Memorial  to  Dr  Fraser,  says,  *^  He 

was  bom  anno ,  of  parents  of  good  esteem,  and  descended 

from  the  family  of  Fordel,  (Henderson,)  in  Fife,  an  old  family, 
and  of  good  repute.**  In  1632,  Henderson  was  made  a  burgess 
of  Dundee,  for  services  done  by  him  to  the  schools  there.  The 
burgess  ticket  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Lee.  Wodrow 
also  states,  that  <<  Henderson  very  early  discovered  his  inclina- 
tion to  learning,  and  uncommon  ability  for  it.  When  at  the  study 
of  the  languages,'  he  was  observed  much  to  exceed  his  fellow- 
students.  He  taught  philosophy  at  St  Andrews  about  eight 
years  with  no  little  applause.  It  was  then  not  unusual,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  there  was  some  regulation  formed  about  it, 
that  Professors  of  Philosophy,  afler  eight  years'  teaching,  if 
found  qualified,  were  to  be  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel ;  and 
afler  that,  they  were  ordinarily  advanced  to  the  holy  ministry. 
And  not  a  few  of  the  ablest  and  gravest  ministers  of  this  Church 
were  such  as  had  for  some  time  taught  in  our  universities ;  and 
a  succession  of  learned  men  were  in  this  way,  year  afVer  year, 
coming  into  the  ministry." 
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In  September,  1611,  Henderson  is  mentioned  in  the  records 
of  the  Diocesan  Synod  benorth  the  Forth  as  an  expectant  within 
the  bounds.  According,  therefore,  to  Wodrow's  supposition  of 
eight  years'  preparation  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  being  re- 
quired, Henderson  must  have  become  a  professor  soon  after  he 
became  Master  of  Arts  in  1603 ;  at  any  rate,  this  reference  to 
the  synod  records  proves  that  Henderson  had  become  a  preacher 
in  the  summer  of  1611.  It  also  appears  from  these  records^ 
that  Henderson  went  off  the  list  of  expectants  within  the  bounds 
in  the  year  1612,  so  that  the  date  of  his  induction  to  the  parish 
of  Leuchars  is  now  no  longer  matter  of  uncertainty.  These 
records,  of  date  dd  of  May,  1614,  bear  that  Mr  Alexander  Hen- 
derson was  appointed  to  preach  on  Thursday  next.  As  it  was 
common  at  that  time  to  try  ministers  in  synods,  and  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  settle  parishes  in  cases  of  dispute,  the  Author 
at  first  sight  concluded  that  this  was  a  notice  in  reference  to 
one  of  Henderson's  trial  sermons  for  ordination ;  but  subsequent 
investigation  has  led  him  to  assign  an  earlier  date  to  his  settle- 
ment at  Leuchars.  It  appears  from  Wodrow's  MSS.  as  stated 
p.  90  of  this  work,  that  Henderson  was  a  member  of  Presbytery 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1614,  and  it  also  appears  from  the 
synod  records,  that  Henderson's  name  is  only  once  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  expectants,  viz.  in  the  sjmod,  dd  and  4th  of 
September,  1611 ;  and  that  in  the  year  1613  there  were  no 
preachers  within  the  bounds,  at  least  there  is  no  list  of  expec- 
tants on  record  for  that  year.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
Henderson  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  summer  of  1611,  with 
the  view  of  an  immediate  settlement  at  Leuchars,  which  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  spring  of  1612. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RIOTS  ON  SUNDAY, 

23d  July,  1637. 

On  Sunday,  16th  July,  there  were  a  number  of  little  printed 
advertisements,  ordainmg  intimation  to  be  made,  that  it  was 
resolved  by  authority  that  all  should  prepare  to  practise  the 
Service  Book,  nexl  Lord's  Day.    When  tnis  was  read  in  the 
pulpits  in  and  about  Edinburgh,  the  people  generally  murmured 
at  the  uncouth  novelty.    On  the  fatal  Sun&y,  23d  July,  1637, 
Ramsay  and  RoUock  meddled  not  with  the  Service  Book,  but 
the  other  bishops  acted  so  imprudently  that  all  men  began  to 
espie  a  fatality  in  their  conduct.     To  give  solemnity  to  the 
Service,  the  two  archbishops,  several  other  bishops,  the  chan- 
cellor, the  members  of  the  FHvy  Council,  the  Lords  of  Session, 
and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  paraded,  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  great  church  of  St  Giles,  in 
their  robes  of  office.*    A  vast  concourse  of  the  people,  of  all 
sorts,  had  previously  assembled  in  this  church,  but  no  signs  of 
tumult  appeared  as  the  dignitaries  entered.    As  soon,  however, 
as  the  dean,  Dr  Hanna,  began  to  read  the  Service  Book,  <<a 
wonderful  sturre"  arose.     A  number  of  the  meaner  sort  of 
women,  who  occupied  moveable  seats  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
church,  and  who  usually  kept  places  till  the  service  commenced 
for  the  higher  ranks,  raised,  with  a  clapping  of  hands,  cursing, 
and  outcries,  such  a  barbarous  hubbub  that  no  one  could  hear 
or  be  heard.    The  general  cry  from  the  remote  corners  was, 
<<  They  are  going  to  say  mass  I"  <<  Sorrow,  sorrow,  for  this  doleful 
day  I"    "  They  are  bringing  in  Popery  among  us  I"     As  if  by 
simultaneous  impulse,  the  whole  congregation  was  so  vehemently 
perturbed,  that  the  like  of  the  novelty  was  never  heard  before 
since  the  Reformation.    When  the  confusion  became  such  as 

*  Wodrow  MS.  Life  of  Bishop  Lindsay. 
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to  prevent  detection,  even  the  gentlemen  lent   their   aid  hj 
crying  out  that  <<  Baal  was  in  the  Church."     For  a  time  tlie 
fury  was  directed  against  the  dean.    Some  cried,  **  He  is  one  oft 
witch*s  breading,  and  the  devil's  gette.   Ill  hanged  thief!  gif 
at  that  time  thou  wentest  to  Court  thou  had  been  weill  hanged, 
as  thou  wert  ill  hansedy  thou  hadst  not  been  to  be  a  pest  to 
God's  Kirk  this  day  I'    llie  courage  of  the  dean  ^iled  hiro,  and 
he  paused,  when  the  bishop  called  on  him  to  proceed  with  the 
collect  of  the  day ;  whereupon  Janet  Geddes,  an  old  woman 
who  kept  an  herb  stall  near  the  Trone  Church,  cried,  **  Defl 
colic  the  wame  of  ye  I"  and,  having  prefaced  a   while  with 
delightful  exclamations,  suiting  the  action  to  her  words,  she 
threw  at  the  head  of  the  dean  the  moveable  stool   she  had 
brought  with  her  to  church.    Jouking  then  became  the  dean's 
safe-guard  from  this  ticket  of  remembrance,  which  passed  over 
his  head.    On  this  signal,  stools,  clasped  Bibles,  to  the  amount 
of  whole  packfulls,  stones,  sticks,  cudgels,  and  whatever  were 
within  the  people's  reach,  were  hurled  against  the  dean  ;  there- 
after, invading  him  more  nearly,  they  strove  to  pull  him  from 
the  pulpit ;  others  ran  out  of  the  kirk  with  pitiful  lamentations. 
Lmdsay,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who  meant  to  preach  after 
the  reading  of  the  Service,  now  mounted  the  pulpit,  which  was 
^aced  immediately  libove  the  reading-desk  filled  by  the  dean. 
To  appease  the  people,  he  told  them  that  the  place  they  occu- 
pied was  holy  ground ;  he  reminded  them  of  their  duty  to  their 
God  and  to  their  King ;  and  he  entreated  them  to  desist  from 
their  fearful  profanation:    but  the  courage,  dignity,  and  elo- 
quence, even  of  the  bishop,  were  inadequate  to  still  the  tumulc 
In  his  turn,  the  bishop  was  entertained  with  as  much  irreverence 
as  the  dean  had  been,  and  the  epithets,  crafty  fox,  false  anti- 
christian  wolfe,  beastly  belly-god,  were  the  best  titles  of  dignity 
which  were  given  him.     It  is  also  said,  that  if  a  stool,  aimed  to 
be  thrown  at  him,  had  not,  by  the  providence  of  God,  been 
diverted  by  the  hand  of  one  present,  the  life  of  the  reverend 
bishop,  in  that  holy  place,  had  been  endangered,  if  not  lost. 
The  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  offered  to  appease  the  multitude, 
but  the  effort  only  turned  the  tide  of  bitter  imprecation  on 
himself.     The  chancellor,  from  his  seat,  then  commanded  the 
provost  and  magistrates  of  the  city  to  descend  from  the  gallery 
m  which  they  sat,  and  by  their  authority  to  suppress  the  riot. 
These,  aided  by  diverse  others  of  the  Council,  with  much  ado, 
in  a  very  great  tumult  of  confusion,  thrust  out  of  the  church 
most  part  of  the  congregation,  and  made  fast  the  doors  with 
bars.     But  although  the  secular  power  thus  hurled  thir  rascals 
to  the  kirk  door,  yet  they  became  more  furious  as  directed ; 
they  dang  at  the  doors  from  without,  and  brake  the  very  glass 
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windows  with  stones.  Still,  however,  the  service  went  on  in 
defiance  of  the  rapping  at  the  doors  and  breaking  of  the  win- 
dows, till  the  old  outcry  of,  "  A  Pape  I  a  Pape  I  pull  him  down  I" 
from  some  of  the  Presbyterians  still  left  within  the  church, 
compelled  the  rest  of  the  bailies  once  more  to  forsake  their 
places  and  clear  the  cathedral. 

Notwithstanding  the  praiseworthy  activity  of  the  magistrates, 
a  good  old  Christian  woman,  who  had  been  much  desirous  to 
remove,  perceiving  that  she  could  get  no  passage  patent,  betook 
herself  to  her  Bible,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  church.  She 
carefully  stopt  her  ears  against  the  voice  of  the  Popish  charmera 
from  the  pulpit ;  but  when  a  young  man,  who  happened  to  be 
seated  behind  her,  began  to  sound  forth  Amen  to  the  new  com- 
posed comedy,  (for  God's  worship  it  deserved  not  to  be  called,) 
she  quickly  turned  herself  abou^  and  warmed  both  his  cheeks 
with  the  weight  of  her  hands,  increased  by  that  of  her  Bible ; 
and  she  thus  shot  forth  against  him  the  thunderbolt  of  her  zeal : 
**  False  thief!  is  there  nae  ither  pairt  of  the  kirk  to  sing  mess 
in,  but  thou  maun  sing  it  in  my  lug  ?  "  The  young  man,  being 
dashed  with  such  ane  hot  unexpected  rencounter,  gave  place  to 
silence,  in  sign  of  his  recantation.  I  cannot  omit,  says  the  writer 
of  the  brief  relation  of  the  broyle,  a  worthy  reproof^iven  at  the 
same  time  by  a  truly  religious  matron.  When  she  perceived 
one  of  Ishmael's  mocking  daughters  to  deride  her  for  her  fervent 
expressions  in  behalf  of  her  heavenly  Master,  with  an  elevated 
voice  she  thus  sharply  rebuked  her :  <*  Woe  be  to  those  who 
laugh  when  Zion  mourns  I" 

At  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation,  a  greater  uproar  than 
before  arose.  The  crowd  formerly  ejected  had  provided  them- 
selves with  weapons  of  destruction.  The  dean,  having  already 
exposed  himself  to  his  full  share  of  the  outrage,  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  trust  himself  a  second  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
matrons,  but  skulked  into  the  nearest  shelter  he  could  find. 
The  first  assault  was  made  on  a  little  clerical  friend  of  the 
bishop.  This  voluntary,  who  had  come  officiously  to  say  Amen, 
and  who  had  been  noticed  as  a  special  actor  in  the  service,  got 
his  back,  bones,  and  bellyful  of  buffeting  distributions.  His 
gown  was  rent,  his  service-book  taken  from  him,  and  his  body 
so  pitifully  beaten,  that  he  cried  oflen  for  mercy,  and  vowed 
never  afler  to  give  his  concurrence  to  such  clogged  devotioot* 
They  cast  stones  at  him,  and  trees,  and  rungs,  to  the  great  peffl 
of  his  life.  The  bishop  thought  to  remove  himself  peaceably  tp 
his  lodgings,  but  no  sooner  was  he  seen  on  the  street,  than 
multitude  rushed  upon  him  like  a  hive  of  bees.  When  attacked] 
with  the  railing  and  clodding,  he  had  advanced  too  far  to  retreatp 
but  he  tried  to  make  his  way  to  a  friend*s  house  near  by.  A 
female  servant  of  that  familie,  taking  notice  of  his  coming,  madtt 
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the  door  cheeks  and  his  mouth  to  be  in  ane  categoric.    Where- 
upon his  greatness  was  straitened  with  such  danger,  that  he 
had  never  more  need  to  have  put  the  Pope's  keys  to  his  triaL 
Thus  repulsed,  he  had  nothing  ror  it  but  again  to  take  the  crown 
of  the  causeway.    A.  Thomson,  the  common  pastor  of  the  Old 
Church,  and  D.  Mitchell,  merchant,  were  officious  in  backing 
the  bishop ;  but,  from  his  great  corpulency,  and  the  dense  crowd 
through  which  he  had  to  press  himself,  it  was  long  before  he 
could  reach  his  lodgings ;  and,  during  the  protracted  endeavour, 
his  ears  were  stunned  with  all  the  reproaches  thir  rascal  women 
could  invent.    Besides  many  curses,  and  the  old  watchword, 
**  A  Pape,  a  Pape,"  they  accused  him  of  bringing  superstition 
into  the  kingdom,  and  of  making  the  people  slaves.     A  certain 
woman  cried,  <<  Fye,  if  I  could  get  the  thrapple  out  of  him.'* 
Another  answered,  that  although  she  obtainea  her  desire,  yet 
there  might  presently  come  a  much  worse  in  his  room.     With 
a  knowledge  of  history  beyond  her  station,  the  first  replied,  that 
*' after  Cardinal  Deaton  was  sticket,  we  had  never  another  cardinal 
sinsyne ;  and  that,  if  that  false  Judas  were  now  cut  off,  his  place 
would  be  thought  so  ominous,  that  scarce  any  man  durst  hazard 
to  be  his  successor."     In  all  probability,  the  bishop  would  have 
been  trodden  to  death  had  he  not  gained  the  lodgings.     When 
he  began  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  outside  stair,  leading  up  to 
the  second  story  of  the  house,  a  tall  mansion  in  the  High  Street, 
the  rude  rout  were  like  to  tumble  him  backwards.    With  great 
difficulty  he  got  up  the  stair  to  the  door  of  his  own  apartment ; 
but  here  he  was  mortified  to  find  the  door  not  only  shut,  but 
locked  against  him,  so  he  had  to  turn  round,  and  plead  his 
apology  with  the  rabble.    In  agony,  he  exclaimed  that  he  had 
not  the  wy te  of  it.     Disregarding  his  protestations  of  innocence 
and  entreaties  for  mercy,  he  was  cruelly  hustled  again  into  the 
street.     In  the  end,  he  was  rescued  by  the  servants  of  the  Earl 
of  Weems,  who  carried  him,  panting  for  breath,  into  his  lord- 
ship^s  lodgings.    <<  I  persuade  myself,"  says  one  of  the  narrators, 
**  that  these  speeches  proceeded  not  from  any  inveterate  malice 
which  could  be  conceived  against  the  bishop's  person,  but  onlle 
from  a  zeal  to  God's  glorie,  wherewith  the  women's  hearts  were 
burnt  up." 

During  the  interval  of  the  morning  and  evening's  devotion, 
such  of  the  council  as  were  in  town  met,  with  eight  or  nine  of 
the  bishops,  at  the  lodgings  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and,  along 
with  the  magistrates,  took  precautions  for  securing  the  peace- 
able reading  of  the  Service-Book  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  people  resorted  to  the  klvk  at  the  ordinary  time 
to  hear  sermon,  but  there  were  neither  reader  nor  minister 
there.  About  three  o'clock,  or  thereby,  to  give,  as  if  by  pos- 
session, life  and  being  to  the  Liturgy,  some  of  the  bishops  and 
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ministers  returned  privately  to  the  church,  accompanied  by  a 
stronff  guard.  A  sufficient  guard  was  also  placed  at  the  door  of 
St  Gues,  who  admitted  into  the  church  only  such  as  were  known 
to  be  &vourable  to  Episcopacy.  The  crowd  having,  in  this  way, 
been  detained  in  the  streets,  were  ready  to  renew  the  riot  at 
the  dismissal  of  the  congregation,  about  five  o'clock.  The  guard 
appointed  to  protect  the  bishop  on  his  way  home  to  Holyrood 
House,  where  he  meant  to  go  for  safety,  proved  to  be  insufficient 
to  control  the  mob ;  but  when  the  forenoon's  attacks  were  in  the 
act  of  being  renewed  acainst  the  bishop's  person,  he  escaped  by 
getting  into  the  Earl  of  Roxburghe's  coach.  An  attempt  to  press 
on  the  carriage,  and  draff  forth  the  bishop,  was  repelled  by 
servants  and  guards  with  drawn  swords,  and  the  drivers  cleared 
their  way  so  speedily,  that  the  people  could  not  again  overtake 
them.  But  as  there  happened  to  be  a  ready  supply  of  stones 
near  the  Trone  Church,  which  was  then  building,  the  carriage 
was  pelted  in  showers  thick  as  hail,  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
bishop,  and  servants,  nearly  suffered  the  death  of  Si  Stephen, 
the  first  martyr.  The  bishop's  footman,  and  his  mantled  horse, 
received,  for  their  lordly  master  s  sake,  many  stonie  rewards. 
It  was  satirically  stated,  that  no  collectors  were  needed  to  gather 
up  the  people's  liberality,  for,  since  the  first  reformation  of  reli- 
gion, the  prelates  and  church  canonists  got  never  readier  pay- 
ment. The  coachman  received  plenty  of  hard  lapidary  coyne 
for  drink  silver.  The  symptoms  of  terror,  on  the  part  of  the 
bishop,  which  some  of  the  Presbyterian  historians  of  the  day 
give  m  triumphant  details,  cannot  be  repeated,  but  the  sa3ang 
of  a  nobleman  who  merriely  brake  his  silence  when  he  saw  the 
multitude  running  afler  the  coach,  may  be  mentioned,  as  indi- 
cating how  far  the  whole  affair  was  rather  coarsely  and  cruelly 
ridiculous  than  vindictive,-*- <<  I  will  writt  up,"  said  he,  A)ro- 
bably  Rothes)  '*  to  the  King,  and  tell  him  that  the  Court  here 
is  changed,  for  my  Lord  Traquair  used  ever  before  to  get  the 
best  backing,  but  now  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh  and  the  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  have  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  followers." 


The  following  LETTERS  of  HENDERSON  have  never 

been  printed. 

No.L 

Sir,— I  wryte  to  you  before  of  the  proceedings  of  your  Com- 
missioners heere.    Now  the  Covenant  is  taken  by  the  House 
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of  CommounSy  and  the  Assembly,  with  whom  your  Commis- 
eioners,  against  their  formar  resolution,  were,  by  their  friends 
and  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  persuaded  to  joyne.  The  House 
of  the  Lords  is  to  take  it  shortly.  And  it  hath  beine  taken  the 
last  Lord's  day  by  a  great  pairt  of  the  city  in  their  seuerall 
parishes.  If  the  Scottish  army  were  heere,  the  Covenant  wold 
go  throgh  the  more  easily.  Althogh  diligence  hath  beene  used 
for  moneyes,  yet  the  multitude  of  their  great  burthens,  and  a 
secreit  malignant  pairty,  do  so  retarde  the  busines,  that  it  is  to 
be  feired  the  money  come  not  in  such  proportion  nor  so  time- 
ously  as  is  there  expected.  But  if  the  army  were  marched»  it 
is  thoght  that  there  will  be  abundance  of  moneyes.  In  this 
case,  I  confesse,  there  is  great  neid  of  wisedome ;  which  I  hope 
God  will  give  to  those  there  who  love  the  truth,  which  by  all 
appeirance  will  be  borne  doune  heere  first,  and  nixt  there,  if 
help  come  not  from  thence.  I  know  that  both  your  Commis- 
sioners heere  and  the  Assembly  expect  some  more  ministers  to 
be  sent,  which  wold  be  done  with  diligence.  If  the  army  come, 
there  will  be  a  necessity  of  Commissioners  from  the  State,  of 
which  ye  will  heare  with  Mr  Flatcher.  Wishing  you  all  hap- 
pines,  1  am  your  oune  freind.  [No  signature.]] 

[Postscript.] — I  understand  that  your  Commissioners  have 
writen  a  commoun  letter  to  the  Lord  Wariestoune,  because  it 
containeth  civile  busines ;  from  that  you  will  learne  more  then 
is  heere  expressed. 

[On  cover] — For  Mr  Robert  Douglas,  minister  at  EdinV 

Tliese. 

From  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, Wodrow  MSS.  folio,  vol.  xxv.  No.  Id. 


No.  II. 

Reverend  and  Loving  Brother,  —  We  hope  before  this 
time  Mr  Chisley  hath  fully  acquainted  you  with  all  our  afiaires 
and  desires.  Some  particular  passages  have  fallen  out  succes- 
fully  of  late  for  the  Parliament,  which  is  from  [a]  speciall  pro- 
vidence to  wphold  their  fainting  spirits  till  our  army  come, 
which  is  so  earnestly  desired  and  so  much  longed  for.  The 
Assembly  is  proceiding  [with  the]  o£Bcers  of  the  church,  and 
is  now  debating  whither  [the]  diaconissae  be  a  fyfl  officer  and 
perpetuall  in  [the  chur]ch. 

We  ar  informed  that  my  Lord  M[aitl]and  is  to  be  recalled, 
which  troubleth  ws  exceidingly,  because  his  lo. '  prsesence  and 
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paines  heere  have  beine  more  wsefuU  then  any  of  ws  could  at 
the  first  have  conceaued,  and  if  we  shall  want  his  lo.  heirafler, 
not  onely  shall  our  respect,  which  we  have  neid  of  in  this  place^ 
be  diminished,  but  we  shall  not  know  how  or  by  what  meanes 
to  deale  with  the  Houses  of  Pari.,  wpon  which  the  Assembly 
doth  altogither  depend  in  their  order  of  proceiding,  and  in 
taking  particulars  to  their  consideration.  My  lord  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  cheifest  members  of  both  houses,  hath 
dexterity  in  dealing  with  them,  and  is  much  honoured  by  them; 
but  we  can  nether  attend  theire  times,  nor  will  they  be  so 
accessible  to  ws  when  we  want  his  lordship ;  we  therfore  all  of 
ws  do  wishe,  that  whosoevar  be  sent  hither,  he  be  not  taken 
from  ws  at  this  time,  and  that  some  course  be  taken  about  this 
by  those  that  have  speciall  hand  in  the  publict,  and  wishe  well 
wnto  it.  We  have  writen  more  largely  to  the  Marques  of 
Argyle,  and  do  in  treat  you  to  look  wnto  it  as  a  mater  that  con- 
cerneth  oure  successe  heere  very  much.  Remembering  my 
duty  to  your  wyfe,  I  rest  your  loumg  brother, 

Albx*.  Henderson. 
London,  Decemb.  29,  1643. 
The  day  of  your  much  expected  randevous. 

[On  the  cover.] — To  the  Reverend  my  loving  brother,  Mr 
Robert  Douglas,  minister  at  Edinburgh.    These. 

From  the  original,  Wodrow  MSS.  folio,  vol.  xxv.  No.  17. 


No.m. 

There  be  a  great  many  godly,  learned,  and  .  .  .  men 
in  this  Assembly,  and  well  affected  to  •  .  •  Govemement 
of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

There  is  no  danger  from  the  Assembly  for  .  •  cy,  all  the 
danger  is  from  the  other  syde,  which  gathereth  strenth  by 
delayes,  both  in  the  pari*,  and  the  miserably  distracted  city. 

A  committee  of  both  Houses  and  of  the  Assembly  is  ap- 
pointed to  meit  with  your  Commissioners,  but  have  done 
nothing,  because  those  of  the  Houses  cannot  attend  the 
dyets.  In  the  meane  time,  the  Assembly  (where  your  Com- 
miss.  ar  sometimes  praesent)  is  exercised  in  disputes  and  veli- 
tations  about  the  officers  of  the  church.  1  hose  of  the  Houses 
who  ar  well  affected  and  honest  ar  ouerpressed  with  multitude 
and  weight  of  affaires ;  others  have  an  wnderhand  working  to 
impede  them  and  the  publict  good. 

They  are  brocht  low,  and  &e  danger  is  palpable.    Sir  W". 

2t 
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Waller  is  brocht  low.    The  English  forces  in  patrt  ar  landed  al 
Bristol],  and  moe  ar  expected.    The  French,  also,  are  certanelj 

looked  for, (Erased.) 

There  is  no  visible  meane  wnder  heaven  for  their  delyuerance 
and  your  safety,  but — 1.  That  yonr  army  march  with  speed. 

{Erased.) , 

And  I  wish  that  they  be  humbled  in  themselues,  that  thej  may 
trust  in  God,  and  yet  that  they  come  with  all  their  Btrenth; 
The  last  time  [our  gr]eat  men  sent  out  their  poorest  semants^ 
now  I  wish  they  may  send  their  sone%  and  the  strongest. 
Never  was  there  a  more  honorable  and  necessary  expedition ; 
if  we  succumbe,  the  Reformed  Religion  and  the  people  of  God 
are  for  the  present  wndone,  and  Poperie  will  prevaiL  2.  That 
there  be  a  godly,  honest,  wise,  and  active  committee  sent 
hither,  which  is  much  desired  by  tbe  English,  who  are  perplexed 
and  wearied,  and  know  not  wmit  to  doe,  and  will  be  content 
to  be  directed  by  them  in  all  affaires.  Sw  That  our  brethren 
of  the  ministerie  be  hasted  hither,  for  we  are  too  few  both  in 
realitie  and  in  show  for  so  great  a  work.  I  doubt  not  but  my 
Lord  Chancellor,  Argyle,  &c.  will  wanie  them  to  be  wise,  and 
to  be  war  of  men.  If  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  bring  our  army 
into  England,  to  send  a  pertinent  Commission  hither,  and  some 
to  jojme  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Kirk,  there  is  hope  of 
a  blessing  from  heaven.  And  all  prouing  cordiall  and  fiutofnll, 
they  may  have  as  great  power  in  managing  of  maters  heere  as 
at  home,  for  acaine  I  say,  all  are  wearied  heere  and  perplexed^ 
and  ar  earnestly  desireous  of  help. 

I  can  not  expresse  my  conceptions  of  affaires  as  I  wold,  yet 
what  I  say  [is  not]  from  any  instigation  without,  but  from  my 
certane  knowledge  and  inward  sense,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
sure  and  real!.  The  Lord,  [I]  know,  hath  called  Scotland  to 
this  work,  and  he  [will]  doe  it  by  them;  he  give  the     •     •    • 

to  cast  themselues  wpon 

and  all  will  be  well 

that  you  may  sa 

ned  most  and  wh 

most  with  this  expr •     .. 

may  say  liberavi 

London^  Novemb.  3,  164a 

From  the  original,  (which  is  injured  with  damp,  and  partially 
mutilated,)  in  the  handwriting  of  Alex.  Henderson.  Wodrow 
MSS.  folio,  vol.  xxv.  No.  16. 
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No.  IV. 

Reverend  and  Loving  Brother, — The  slow  progresse  of 
reformation  here  is  apprehended  both  by  vs,  and  others  who 
would  advance  this  work  with  vs,  as  that  which  may  prove  of 
very  dangerous  consequence,  neither  doth  it  proceid  only  from 
negligence  or  slacknes  that  the  work  is  so  much  retarded,  but 
from  the  deliberat  endevours  of  some  who  think  to  gaine  the 
accession  of  some  strenth  to  themselves  in  this  vnsetlcd  condi- 
tion of  afiaires.  But  for  vs,  we  are  like  to  gaine  nothing,  but  to 
lose  much  by  delays ;  fFor  helping  whereof  wee  have  thought  fitt 
to  communicat  our  thoughts  to  yow,  that  yow  may  from  your 
owne  motion  procure  an  earnest  letter  from  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Generall  Assembly  to  vs,  and  that  to  this  purpose  follow- 
inge :  That  though  yow  rest  confident  of  our  faithfulnes  in  pro- 
secuteing  the  work  wee  were  sent  for,  and  have  also  matter  of 
blessing  God  for  the  hopefuU  beginnings  of  reformation  here, 
especially  since  the  sweareing  and  subscribeing  of  the  Covenant 
by  the  Hono^i*  Howses  of  the  Parliament,  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  and  the  Cittie  of  London ;  yet  yow  cannot  conceale 
your  great  greife  that  the  work  moveth  so  slowly ;  and  that  for 
quickning  our  proceidings  yow  thought  fitt  to  make  knowne 
vnto  vs  your  thoughts  and  feares  of  great  inconveniences,  and 
sad  effects  which  may  follow  vpon  the  losse,  at  least  the  small 
improvement,  of  so  much  pretious  time,  that  either  the  commoun 
enemie  may  grow  stronger,  or  the  intestine  rupture  and  disease 
more  incurable  before  the  remedy  be  prepared,  that  errors  may 
spread  and  sects  multiply,  the  authors  and  spreaders  of  the  same 
being  carefull  to  fish  in  troubled  watters :  Tliat  after  so  much 
time  yow  did  expect  to  heare  from  vs  of  a  greater  progresse  and 
matureing  of  bussines :  That  yow  wonder  yow  heare  of  nothing 
done  concerneing  a  Directory  of  Worship,  it  being  so  necessary 
for  both  kingdomes,  and  the  Act  of  the  last  Generall  Assembly 
pressing  yow  and  ws  to  the  speedy  preparation  of  a  Directory 
for  the  vse  of  the  Church  of  Scotland :  That  yow  desire  vs  to 
represent  these  your  thoughts  to  the  Committee  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  with  whom  wee  treat,  and  to  the  Reverend  As- 
sembly, hopeing  that  they  and  wee  wil  be  carefull  to  redeeme 
time,  and  to  avoid  delayes  as  great  prejudices  to  those  commoun 
ends  proposed  in  the  Solemne  League  and  Covenant.  To  this 
or  the  like  purpose  yow  will  frame  the  letter,  so  that  it  may  be 
showne  to  them.    Wee  shall  expect  it  with  all  convenient 
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diligence  from  the  first  meituig  of  the  CommUsioDers.     And 
Boe  wee  rest 

London,  tie  teeotmd  Yo'  ifiectiooat  Brethreoe, 

ofJamuxry,  1644. 


Ifyonbeeat  the 
arroie,  you  may  write 
boine,  and  take  such 
course  as  that  the 
ConnniseionerB  may 
roeit  ood  nrite  to  the 


[On  cover.] — To  our  Reverend  and  Loving  Brother  Mr 
Robert  DouglaS)  minister  at  Edenbrugh)  these. 

From  the  original  (in  the  handwriting  probably  of  the  Com> 
misstonerit'  Cletjc}    Wodrow  MSS.  folio,  vol>  xxv.  No.  18. 

No.  V. 

Reverbkd  AMD  Loving  Brother, — Although,  the  berar 
thinbelh  himself  somewhat  hardly  wsed,  yet  doth  he  acknou- 
ledge  himself  much  bound  to  your  extraordinary  care  and 
kyndnes,  for  winch  I  hope  be  will  all  his  dayes  be  tbankfulL 
doncerning  lliat  which  yow  wryte  of  Mr  George  GilJesspie,  1 
haue  expressed  my  mynd  to  Sir  John  Smyth,  which  he  will 
communicate  with  yow,  and  shall  alwayes  be  ready  to  do  that 
by  your  advice  which  may  conduce  most  for  the  pubJict,  but 
haue  not  spoken  any  word  of  it  to  himself. 

We  expect  that  there  shall  be  a  Generall  Assembly  in  Janu> 
ary,  according  to  our  letter  sent  long  ago  to  the  Commissioners) 
althogh  we  haue  not  yet  receaued  their  answere,  that  we  may 
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resolue  who  of  ws^  and  at  what  time,  shall  come  doune  with  the 
Directory  and  Gouemement,  and  if  it  be  possible,  with  the 
Catcchisme. 

We  ar  sorie  for  that  which  we  heare  both  of  warre  and  the 
begining  of  the  pest  amongst  many  other  your  troubles,  yet  can 
I  not  interpret  them  but  as  preparations  for  greater  comfort, 
rather  then  meanes  of  destruction,  and  prayes  the  Lord  who 
viseth  [visiteth]  his  people  in  mercy,  to  sanctify  their  visita- 
tion wnto  them. 

'  Before  these  can  come  to  your  hands,  yow  will  heare  of  the 
introduction  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  what  the  euent  shall  be 
the  Lord  knoweth,  and  our  hopes  are  not  great.  Yistemight 
the  House  of  Commouns  hath  passed  a  vote  that  dureing  the 
warre  none  of  either  of  the  Houses  shall  haue  any  place  in 
warre  or  state,  which  for  the  greatnes  and  importance  of  the 
mater,  and  the  secreit  and  sudden  contryving  and  concludeing 
of  it,  is  a  mater  of  astonishment  to  many.  Whether  the  Lords, 
who  by  this  meane  ar  secluded  from  all  place  and  command, 
will  agree  to  it,  we  know  not,  but  there  is  a  great  noise  and 
busines  heere  about  it.  I  long  extremely  to  sie  yow^  and  would 
be  content  to  come  at  this  time,  but  I  will  not  choose  but  obey : 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  be  with  yow,  your  wyfe,  and  children.— 
Your  louing  brother,  Alsx.  Hendeiusgn. 

London^  Decemb.  10,  1644« 

[On  cover.] — To  the  Reverend  my  loving  brother  Master 
Robert  Douglas,  minister  at  Edinburgh,  these. 

From  the  original  in  Henderson's  handwriting.  Wodrow 
MSS.  folio,  voL  XXV.  No.  24. 


The  papers  which  passed  betwixt  His  Sacred 
Majesty  and  Mr  Alexander  Henderson,  concerniDg 
the  Change  of  Church  Government. 

Ai  Newcastle^  1646. 

L  His  Majesty's  First  Paper  for  Mr  Alexander 

Henderson. 

Mr  Henderson, — I  know  very  well  what  a  great  disadvantage 
it  is  for  me,  to  maintain  an  argument  of  divinity  with  so  able 
and  learned  a  man  as  yourself,  it  being  your,  not  my  profession ; 
which  really  was  the  cause  that  made  me  desire  to  hear  some 
learned  man  argue  my  opinion  with  you,  of  whose  abilities  I 
might  be  confident  that  I  should  not  be  led  into  an  error,  for 
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want  of  having  all  which  could  be  said  laid  open  unto  Ise.  For, 
indeed,  my  humour  is  sudi,  that  I  am  still  partial  for  that  side 
which  I  imagine  suffers  for  the  weakness  of  those  that  maintain 
it ;  always  thinking  that  equal  champions  would  cast  the  balance 
on  the  other  part.  Yet,  since  that  you  (thinking  that  it  will  save 
time)  desire  to  go  another  way,  I  shall  not  contest  with  you  in 
it,  but  treating  you  as  my  physician,  give  you  leave  to  take 
your  own  way  of  cure ;  only  I  thought  fit  to  warn  you,  lest  if 
you  (not  I)  should  be  mistaken  in  £is,  you  would  be  &m  (in  a 
manner)  to  begin  anew. 

Then  know  that  from  my  infan^  I  was  blest  with  the  kin^ 
my  Other's  love,  which,  I  thank  God,  was  an  invaluable  happi- 
ness to  me  all  his  days ;  and  among  all  his  cares  for  my  educa- 
tion, his  chief  was,  to  settle  me  right  in  religion ;  in  the  true 
knowledge  of  which  he  made  himself  so  eminent  to  all  the 
world,  that  I  am  sure  none  can  call  in  question  the  brightness 
of  his  fame  in  that  particular,  without  shewing  their  own  igno- 
rant base  malice.  He  it  was  who  laid  in  me  the  ground  of 
Christianity,  which  to  this  day  I  have  been  constant  in.  So 
that  whether  the  worthiness  of  my  instructor  be  considered,  or 
the  not  few  years  that  I  have  been  settled  in  my  principles,  it 
ought  to  be  no  strange  thing,  if  it  be  found  no  easy  work  to 
m^e  me  alter  them;  and  the  rather,  that  hitherto  I  have 
(according  to  St  Paul's  rule,  Rom.  xiv.  22.)  been  happy  in  not 
condemning  myself  in  that  thing  which  I  allow.  Thus  having 
shewed  you  how,  it  remains  to  tell  you  what  1  believe,  in  rela- 
tion to  these  present  miserable  distractions. 

No  one  thing  made  me  more  reverence  the  reformation  of 
my  mother,  the  Church  of  England,  than  that  it  was  done  (ac- 
cording to  the  apostle's  defence,  Acts,  xxiv.  18,)  <<  neither  with 
multitude  nor  with  tumult,"  but  legally  and  orderly,  and  by  those 
whom  I  conceive  to  have  the  reforming  power;  which,  with 
many  other  inducements,  made  me  always  confident  that  the 
work  was  very  perfect  as  to  essentials;  of  which  number  church 
government  being  undoubtedly  one,  I  put  no  question  but  that 
would  have  been  likewise  altered  if  there  had  been  cause. 
Which  opinion  of  mine  was  soon  turned  into  more  than  a  confi- 
dence, when  I  perceived  that  in  this  particular  (as  I  must  say 
of  all  the  rest)  we  retained  nothing,  but  according  as  it  was 
deduced  from  the  apostles  to  be  the  constant  universal  custom 
of  the  primitive  church ;  and  that  it  was  of  such  consequence, 
as  by  the  alteration  of  it  we  should  deprive  ourselves  of  a  lawful 
priesthood ;  and  then,  how  the  sacraments  can  be  duly  admini- 
stered is  easy  to  judge.  These  are  the  principal  reasons  which 
make  me  believe  that  bishops  are  necessary  for  a  church,  and, 
I  think,  sufficient  for  me  (if  I  had  no  more)  not  to  give  my  con- 
sent for  their  expulsion  out  of  England.    But  I  nave  another 
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obligatioDy  that  to  my  particular  is  a  no  less  tie  of  coneciencey 
which  is,  my  coronation  oath*  Now  if  (as  St  Paul  saith,  Rom* 
xiv.  23,)  <<  He  that  doubteth  is  damned,  if  he  eat,"  what  can  I 
expect,  if  I  should  not  only  give  way  knowingly  to  my  people's 
sinning,  but  likewise  be  perjured  myself? 

Now  consider,  ought  I  not  to  keep  myself  firom  presumptuous 
sins  ?  and  you  know  who  says,  '*  What  doth  it  profit  a  man, 
though  he  should  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?** 
Wherefore  my  constant  maintenance  of  Episcopacy  in  Eneland, 
(where  there  was  never  any  other  government  since  Christianity 
was  in  this  kingdom,)  meUiinks,  should  be  rather  commended 
than  wondered  at,  my  conscience  directing  me  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  which  being  only  my  endeavours  at  this  time, 
I  desire  to  know  of  you,  what  warrant  there  is  in  the  word  of 
God  for  subjects  to  endeavour  to  force  their  king's  consciencet 
or  to  make  him  alter  laws  against  his  will.  If  this  be  not  my 
present  case,  I  shall  be  ^lad  to  be  mistaken;  or  if  my  judgment 
m  religion  hath  been  misled  all  this  time,  I  shall  be  willing  to 
be  better  directed :  jtill  when,  you  must  excuse  me  to  be  con- 
stant to  the  grounds  which  the  king  my  father  taught  me. 

Newcastle,  May  29, 1646.  C.  H. 


IL  Ma  Alexakder  Hekderson's  First  Paper  for  His 

Majesty. 

Sir, — It  is  your  majesty's  rojral  goodness,  and  not  my  merit, 
that  hath  made  your  migesty  to  conceive  any  opinion ,  of  my 
abilities,  which  (were  they  worthy  of  the  smallest  testimony 
from  your  majesty)  ought  in  all  duty  to  be  improved  for  your 
majesty's  satisfaction.  And  this  I  intended  in  my  coming  here 
at  this  time,  by  a  free,  yet  modest,  expression  of  the  true 
motives  and  inducements  which  drew  my  mind  to  the  dislike 
of  Episcopal  government,  wherein  I  was  bred  in  my  younger 
years  in  the  university.  Likeas,  I  did  apprehend  that  it  was 
not  your  majesty's  purpose  to  have  the  question  disputed  by 
divines  on  both  sides,  which  I  would  never  (to  the  wronging  of 
the  cause)  have  undertaken  alone,  and  whicti  seldom  or  never 
hath  proved  an  effectual  way  for  finding  of  truth,  or  moving  the 
minds  of  men  to  relinquish  their  former  tenets,  Dum  res  transii 
d  judieio  in  affectum ;  witness  the  polemicks  between  the 
Papists  and  us,  and  among  ourselves  about  the  matter  now  in 
hand,  these  many  years  past. 

I.  Sir,  when  I  consider  your  majesty's  education  under  the 
hand  of  such  a  father,  the  length  of  time  wherein  your  majesty 
hath  been  settled  in  your  principles  of  church  government,  the 
arguments  which  have   continually,   in  private   and  public. 
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aapecially  of  late  at  Oxford,  filled  your  majesty^s  ears  for  the  diTine 
right  thereof,  your  coronation  oath,  and  divers  state  reasons 
which  your  majesty  doth  not  mention,  I  do  not  wonder,  nor 
think  it  any  strange  thing,  that  your  majesty-  hath  not  at  first 
given  place  to  a  contrary  impression.  I  remember  that  the 
ramous  Joannes  Picus  Mirandula  proveth,  by  irrefragable  rea- 
sons (which  no  rational  man  will  contradict)  ^*  That  no  maa 
hath  so  much  power  over  his  own  understanding,  as  to  make 
himself  believe  that  he  will,  or  to  think  that  to  be  true  which 
his  reason  telleth  him  is  false ;  much  less  is  it  possible  for  any 
man  to  have  his  reason  commanded  by  the  will  or  at  the 
pleasure  of  another." 

2.  It  is  a  true  saying  of  the  schoolmen,   Volunias  imperai 
ifUeUectui  quoad  exerciHum^  non  quoad  speeificaHonem  /    mine 
own  will,  or  the  will  of  another,  may  command  me  to  think 
upon  a  matter,  but  no  will  or  command  can  constrain  me  to 
determine  otherwise  than  my  reason  teacheth  me.     Yet,  Sir,  I 
hope  your  majesty  will  acknowledge  (for  your  paper  professeth 
no  less)  that,  according  to  the  saying  of  Ambrose,  Non  est 
pudor  €td  meliora  transire,  it  is  neither  sin  nor  shame  to  change 
to  the  better.     Symmachus,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  (I  think  to 
the  emperors  Theodosius  and  Valcntinian,)  allegeth  all   those 
motives  from  education,  from  prescription  of  time,  from  worldly 
prosperity,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  from  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  persuade  them  to  constancy 
in  the  ancient  Pagan  profession  of  the  Romans,  against  the 
embracing  of  the  Christian  faith.    The  like  reasons  were  used 
by  the  Jews  for  Moses  against  Christ,  and  may  be  used  both 
for  Popery  and  for  the  Papacy  itself  against  the  reformation  of 
religion  and  church  government,  and  therefore  can   have  no 
more  strength  against  the  change  now  than  they  had  in  former 
times. 

3.  But  your  majesty  may  perhaps  say,  that  tliis  is  petUio 
principiif  and  nothing  else  but  the  begging  of  the  question ;  and 
I  confess  it  were  so,  if  there  can  be  no  reasons  brought  for  a 
reformation  or  change.  Your  majesty  reverences  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England,  as  being  done  legally  and  orderly, 
and  by  those  who  had  the  reforming  power ;  and  I  do  not  deny 
but  it  were  to  be  wished  that  religion,  where  there  is  neea, 
were  always  reformed  in  that  manner,  and  by  such  power,  and 
that  it  were  not  committed  to  the  prelates,  who  have  greatest 
need  to  be  reformed  themselves,  nor  left  to  the  multitude,  whom 
God  stirrcth  up  when  princes  are  negligent.  Thus  did  Jacob 
reform  his  own  family,  Moses  destroy  the  golden  calf,  the  good 
kings  of  Judah  reform  the  church  in  their  time ;  but  that  such 
reformation  hath  been  perfect  I  cannot  admit.  Asa  took  away 
idolatry,  but  his  reformation  was  not  perfect ;  for  Jehosaphat 
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Terooved  the  high  placeB,  yet  was  not  his  reformation  perfect ; 
for  it  was  Hezekian  that  brake  the  brazen  serpent,  and  Josiah 
destroyed  the  idol  temples,  who  therefore  beareth  this  eulogy, 
that  like  mito  him  there  was  no  king  before  him.  It  is  too  well 
known  that  the  reformation  of  King  Henry  VIII.  was  most 
imperfect  in  the  essentials  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  govern* 
ment ;  and  although  it  proceeded  by  some  degrees  aAerward, 
yet  the  government  was  never  reformed ;  the  head  was  changed, 
dominus  non  dominium^  and  the  whole  limbs  of  the  antichristian 
iiierarchy  retained,  upon  what  snares  and  temptations  of  avarice 
and  ambition,  the  great  enchanters  of  the  clergy,  I  need  not 
express.  It  was  a  hard  saying  of  Romanorum  Aialleus,  Grost* 
bed  of  Lincoln,  that  reformation  was  not  to  be  expected,  nisi  in 
are  gladii  crueniandi.  Yet  this  I  may  say,  that  the  Laodicean 
lukewarmness  of  reformation  here  hath  been  matter  of  continued 
complaints  to  many  of  the  godly  in  this  kingdom;  occasion  of 
more  schism  and  separation  than  ever  was  heard  of  in  any  other 
church,  and  of  unspeakable  grief  and  sorrow  to  other  churches, 
which  God  did  bless  with  greater  purity  of  reformation.  The 
glory  of  this  great  work  we  hope  is  reserved  for  your  majesty, 
that  to  your  comfort  and  everlasting  fame  the  praise  of  godly 
Josiah  may  be  made  yours ;  which  yet  will  be  no  dispraise  to 
your  royal  father,  or  Edward  the  Vl,  or  any  other  religious 
princes  before  you ;  none  of  them  having  so  fair  an  opportunity 
as  is  now,  by  the  supreme  Providence,  put  into  your  royal 
hands.  My  soul  trembleth  to  think  and  to  foresee  what  may 
be  the  event,  if  this  opportunity  be  neglected.  I  will  neither 
use  the  words  of  Mordecai,  (Esth.  iv.  14,)  nor  what  Savonarola 
told  another  Charles,  because  I  hope  better  things  from  your 
majesty. 

4.  lo  the  argument  brought  by  your  majesty,  (which  I 
believe  none  of  your  doctors,  had  they  been  all  about  you,  could 
more  briefly,  and  yet  so  fully  and  strongly,  have  expressed,) 
**  That  nothing  was  retained  in  this  church  but  according  as  it  was 
deduced  from  the  apostles  to  be  the  constant  universal  practice 
of  the  primitive  church  ;  and  that  it  was  of  such  consequence, 
as  by  the  alteration  of  it  we  should  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
lawfulness  of  priesthood,  (I  think  your  majesty  means  a  lawful 
ministry ;)  and  then  how  the  sacraments  can  be  administered 
is  easy  to  judge."  I  humbly  offer  these  considerations : — First, 
What  was  not  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  cannot  be  deduced 
from  them.  We  say  in  Scotland,  *Mt  cannot  be  brought  but, 
that  is  not  the  ben :"  but  (not  to  insist  now  on  a  liturgy,  and 
things  of  that  kind,)  there  was  no  such  hierarchy,  no  such 
difference  betwixt  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  and  therefore  it  cannot  hence  be  deduced:  for  I 
conceive  it  to  be  as  dear  as  if  it  were  written  with  a  sunbeam^ 
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that  presbyter  and  bishop  are  to  the  aposdes  one  and  the 
same  thing ;  no  majority,  no  inequality  or  difference  of  office, 
power,  or  decree,  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other,  but  a  mere 
identity  in  aU.  Second^  That  the  apostles  intending  to  set  down 
the  offices  and  officers  of  the  church,  and  speaking  so  often  of 
them,  and  o£  their  gifts  and  duties,  and  that  not  upon  occasion, 
)>ut  of  set  purpose,  do  neither  express  nor  imply  any  such 
pastor  or  bishop  as  hath  power  over  other  pastors ;  although  it 
be  true,  that  they  have  distinctly  and  particularly  expressed  the 
office,  gifts,  and  duties  of  the  meanest  officers,  such  as  deacons. 
Thirds  That  in  the  ministry  of  the  New  Testament,  there  Is  a 
comely,  beautiful,  and  divine  order  and  subordination ;  (me 
kind  of  ministers,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  being  placed 
in  degree  and  dignity  before  another,  as  the  apostles  first, 
the  evangelists,  pastors,  doctors,  &c.  in  their  own  ranks ;  but 
we  cannot  find,  in  offices  of  the  same  kind,  that  one  had  majo- 
rity of  power,  or  priority  of  degree,  before  another ;  no  apostle 
above  other  aposUes,  (unless  in  moral  respects,)  no  evangelist 
above  other  evangelists,  or  deacon  above  other  deacons :  why 
then  a  pastor  above  other  pastors  ?  In  all  other  sorts  of 
ministers,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  a  parity  in  their  own 
kind,  only  in  the  office  of  pastor  an  inequality.  Fourih^  That 
the  whole  power,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  nunistry,  which  are 
commonly  called  tlie  power  of  order  and  jurisdiction,  are  by  the 
apostles  declared  to  be  common  to  the  presbyter  and  bishop ; 
and  that  (Mat.  xviii.  15,  16,  17,)  the  gradation  in  matter  of 
discipline  or  church  censures,  is  from  one  to  two  or  more ;  and 
**  i/ke  shall  neglect  thenty  tell  it  to  the  church  .*"  he  saith  not,  tell 
it  to  the  bishop ;  there  is  no  place  left  to  a  retrogradation  from 
more  to  one,  were  he  never  so  eminent.  If  these  considerations 
do  not  satisfy,  your  majesty  may  have  more,  or  the  same  farther 
cleared. 

5.  Secondly,  I  do  humbly  desire  your  majesty  to  take  notice 
of  the  fallacy  of  that  argument,  from  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  and  the  universal  consent  of  the  fathers.  It  is  the 
argument  of  the  Papists  for  such  traditions  as  no  orthodox 
divine  will  admit.  Ihe  law  and  testimony  must  be  the  rule. 
We  can  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  practice  universal  of 
the  church  for  many  years :  Eusebius,  the  prime  historian,  con- 
fesseth  so  much  ;  the  learned  Josephus  Scaliger  testifieth,  that 
from  the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  until  a  good  time 
after,  no  certainty  can  be  had  from  ecclesiastical  authors  about 
church  matters.  It  is  true,  Diotrephes  sought  the  pre-eminence 
in  the  apostles'  times,  and  the  mystery  of  iniquity  did  then 
begin  to  work ;  and  no  doubt  in  after  times,  some  puffed  up  with 
ambition,  and  others  overtaken  with  weakness,  endeavoured 
iteration  of  church  government;  but  that  all  the  learned  and 
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godly  of  those  timei  consented  to  such  a  change  as  is  talked  of 
afterwards,  will  never  be  proved. 

6.  Thirdly,  I  will  never  think  that  your  majesty  will  deny  the 
lawfulness  of  a  ministry,  and  the  due  administration  of  the 
sacraments  in  the  reformed  churches  which  have  no  diocesan 
bishops,  sith  it  is  not  only  manifest  by  Scripture,  but  a  great 
many  of  the  strongest  champions  for  Episcopacy  do  confess^ 
that  presbyters  may  ordain  other  presbyters ;  and  that  baptism 
administered  by  a  private  person,  wanting  a  public  calling,  or 
by  a  midwife,  and  by  a  presbyter,  although  not  ordained  by  ^ 
bishop,  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing. 

7.  Concerning  the  other  argument  taken  from  your  majesty's 
coronation  oath,  I  confess  that  both  in  the  taking  and  keeping 
of  an  oath  (so  sacred  a  thing  is  it,  and  so  high  a  point  of  re- 
ligion) much  tenderness  is  required  :  and  far  be  it  fi'om  us,  who 
desire  to  observe  our  own  solemn  oath,  to  press  your  majesty  with 
the  violation  of  yours.  Yet,  Sir,  I  will  crave  your  leave,  in  all 
humbleness  and  sincerity,  to  lay  before  your  majesty's  eyes  this 
one  thing  (which,  perhaps,  might  require  a  larger  discourse,) 
that  although  no  human  authority  can  dispense  with  an  oath, 
quia  religio  juramenti  perHnet  ad  forum  divinum  ;  yet,  in  some 
cases,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  the  obligation  of  an  oath  ceaseth^ 
as  when  we  swear  homage  and  obedience  to  our  lord  and  supe- 
rior, who  afterwards  ceaseth  to  be  our  lord  and  superior ;  for 
then  the  formal  cause  of  the  oath  is  taken  away,  and  therefore 
the  obligation,  sublatd  causd  toUitur  effectus^  sublcUo  relaio 
toUitur  correicUum  :  or  when  any  oath  hath  a  special  reference 
to  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  I  make  the  promise,  if  we  have 
their  desire  or  consent,  the  obligation  ceaseth ;  because  all  such 
oaths,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  do  include  a  condition* 
'When  the  Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  have  covenanted  for 
the  abolishing  or  altering  of  a  law,  your  majesty's  oath  doth  not 
bind  you  or  your  conscience  to  the  observing  of  it ;  otherwise, 
no  laws  could  be  altered  by  the  legislative  power^  This  J 
conceive  hath  been  the  ground  of  removing  Episcopal  govern- 
ment in  Scotland,  and  of  removing  the  bishops  out  of  the 
Parliament  of  England.  And  I  assure  myself  that  your  majesty 
did  not  intend,  at  the  taking  of  your  oath,  that  although  both 
houses  of  Parliament  should  find  an  alteration  necessary,  al- 
though (which  God  Almighty  avert  I)  you  should  lose  yourself 
and  your  posterity  and  crown,  that  you  would  never  consent  to 
the  abolishing  of  such  a  law.  If  your  majesty  still  obiect,  <' that 
the  matter  of  the  oath  is  necessary  and  immutable ;'  that  doth 
not  belong  to  this,  but  to  the  former  argument. 

8.  I  have  but  one  word  more  concerning  your  piety  to  your 
royal  father  and  teacher,  of  happy  memory,  with  which  your 
majesty  does  conclude.    Your  majesty  knows  that  King  Jame4 
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never  admitted  Episcopacy  upon  divine  right ;  that  his  naajest)^ 
did  swear  and  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  that  in  the  preface  of  the  latter 
edition  of  Basilicon  Doron,  his  majesty  gives  an  honourable 
testimony  to  those  that  loved  better  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
than  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  he  conceived  the  prelates  to  favour  the  Popish  hierarchy ; 
and  that  (could  his  ghost  now  speak  to  your  majesty)  he  would 
not  advise  your  majesty  to  run  such  hazards  for  those  men  who 
will  choose  rather  to  pull  down  your  throne  with  their  own 
ruin,  than  that  they  perish  alone.  The  Lord  give  your  majesty 
a  wise  and  discerning  spirit  to  choose  that  in  time  which  is 
right  I 

June  3,  1646. 

III.     His    Majesty's    Second  Paper   for  Mr  Alexander 
Henderson.    A  Reply  to  his  Answer  to  my  First  Paper. 

June  6,  1646. 

Mr  Henderson,  —  If  it  had  been  the  honour  of  the  cause 
which  I  looked  after,  I  would  not  have  undertaken  to  put  pen 
to  paper,  or  singly  to  have  maintained  this  argument  against 
you,  whose  answer  to  my  former  paper  is  sufficient,  without 
farther  proofs,  to  justify  my  opinion  of  your  abilities;  but  it 
being  merely  (as  you  know)  for  my  particular  satisfaction,  I 
assure  you  that  a  disputation  of  well  chosen  divines  would  be 
most  effectual ;  and,  I  believe,  you  cannot  but  grant  that  I  must 
best  know  how  myself  may  be  best  satisfied,  for  certainly  my 
taste  cannot  be  guided  by  another  man's  palate ;  and  indeed  I 
will  say  that  when  it  comes  (as  it  must)  to  probations,  I  must 
have  either  persons  or  books  to  clear  the  allegations,  or  it  will 
be  impossible  to  give  me  satisfaction.     The  foreseeing  of  which 
made  me  at  first  (for  the  saving  of  time)  desire  that  some  of 
those  divines  whicli  I  gave  you  in  a  list  might  be  sent  for. 

2.  Concerning  your  second  section,  I  were  much  to  blame  if 
I  should  not  submit  to  that  saying  of  St  Ambrose  which  you 
mention,  for  I  would  be  unwilling  to  be  found  less  ingenuous 
than  you  shew  yourself  to  be  in  the  former  part  of  it ;  where- 
fore my  reply  is,  that  as  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  change  for 
the  better,  so  I  must  see  that  it  is  better  before  I  change, 
otherwise,  inconstancy  in  this  were  both  sin  and  shame,  and 
remember  (what  yourself  hath  learnedly  enforced,)  that  "  no 
man's  reason  can  be  commanded  by  another  man's  will." 

3.  Your  third  begins,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  goes  on  with 
that  ingenuity  which  the  other  did ;  for  I  do  not  understand 
how  those  examples  cited  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  do  any 
way  prove  that  the  way  of  reformation  which  I  commend  hath 
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not  been  the  most  perfect,  or  that  any  other  is  lawful,  those 
having  been  all  by  the  regal  authority ;  and  because  Henry 
YIII.*8  reformation  was  not  perfect,  will  it  prove  that  of  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Elizabeth  to  be  imperfect  ?  I  believe  a  new 
mood  and  figure  must  be  found  out  to  form  a  syllogism  whereby 
to  prove  that.  But,  however,  you  are  mistaken;  for  no  man- 
who  truly  understands  the  English  reformation  will  derive  it 
from  Henry  VHI,  for  he  only  gave  the  occasion ;  it  was  his 
son  who  began,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  that  perfected  it.  Nor. 
did  I  ever  aver  that  the  beginning  of  any  human  action  was 
perfect,  no  more  than  you  can  prove  **  that  God  hath  ever 
given  approbation  to  multitudes  to  reform  the  negligence  of 
princes,"  for  you  know  there  is  much  difference  between  per- 
mission and  approbation.  But  all  this  time  I  find^no  reasons 
(according  to  your  promise)  for  a  reformation  or  change,  (I 
mean  since  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.)  As  for  your  Romanorum 
Malleus  his  saying,  it  is  well  you  come  off  it  with,  **  yet  this  I 
may  say ;"  for  it  seems  to  imply,  as  if  you  neither  ought  nor 
would  justify  that  bloody  ungodly  saymg :  and  for  your  com- 
paring our  reformation  here  to  the  Laodicean  lukewarmness, 
proved  by  complaints,  grievings,  &c  all  that  doth  and  but 
unhandsomely  petere  principium  ;  nor  can  generals  satisfy  me ; 
for  you  must  first  prove  that  those  men  had  reason  to  complain, 
those  churches  to  be  grieved,  and  how  we  were  truly  the 
causers  of  this  schism  and  separation*  As  for  those  words 
which  you  will  not  use,  I  will  not  answer. 

4.  Here,  indeed,  you  truly  repeat  the  first  of  my  two  main 
arguments;  but  by  your  favour,  you  take  (as  I  conceive)  a 
wrong  way  to  convince  me :  It  is  I  must  make  good  the  afHrnm- 
tive,  for  I  believe  a  negative  cannot  be  proved.  Instead  of 
which,  if  you  had  made  appear  the  practice  of  the  Presbyterian 

government  in  the  primitive  times,  you  had  done  much ;  for  I 
o  aver  that  this  government  was  never  practised  before  Calvin's 
time,  the  affirmative  of  which  I  leave  you  to  prove,  my  task 
being  to  shew  the  lawfulness  and  succession  of  Episcopacy,  and, 
as  I  believe,  the  necessity  of  it.  For  doing  whereof  I  must  have 
such  books  as  I  shall  call  for,  which  possibly  upon  perusal  may, 
one  way  or  other,  give  me  satisfaction ;  but  I  cannot  absolutely 
promise  it  without  the  assistance  of  some  learned  man,  whom  I 
can  trust,  to  find  out  all  such  citations  as  I  have  use  of;  where- 
fore blame  me  not  if  time  be  unnecessarily  lost. 

5.  Now  for  the  fallaciousness  of  my  argument,  (to  my  know- 
ledge,) it  was  never  my  practice,  nor  do  I  confess  to  have  begun 
now.  For  if  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  the  fathers,  be  not  a  convincing  argument, 
when  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  doubtful,  I  know  nothing ; 
for  if  this  be  not,  then  of  necessity  the  interprekitiQn  rf private 
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spirits  must  be  admitted ;  the  which  contradicts  St  Peter,  (2  Pet« 
L  20y)  18  the  mother  of  all  sects,  and  will  (if  not  prevented) 
bring  these  kingdoms  into  confusion.  And  to  say  that  an  argu- 
ment is  ill  because  the  Papists  use  it,  or  that  such  a  thing  is 
good  because  it  is  the  custom  of  some  of  the  reformed  churchesy 
cannot  weigh  with  me,  until  you  prove  these  to  be  infallible^  or 
that  to  maintain  no  truth.  And  how  Diotrephes*  ambition  (who 
directly  opposed  the  apostle  St  John)  can  be  an  argument 
against  Episcopacy,  I  do  not  understano. 

6.  When  I  am  made  a  judge  over  the  reformed  churches, 
then,  and  not  before,  will  I  censure  their  actions ;  as  you  must 
prove,  before  I  confess  it,  *<  that  presbyters  without  a  bishop 
may  lawfully  ordain  other  presbyters/'  And  as  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  baptism,  as  I  think  none  will  say  that  a  woman  can 
lawfully  or  duly  administer  it,  though  when  done  it  be  valid ; 
so  none  ought  to  do  it  but  a  lawful  presbyter,  whom  you  cannot 
deny  but  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucnarist. 

7.  You  make  a  learned  succinct  discourse  of  oaths  in  general, 
and  their  several  obligations,  to  which  I  fully  agree ;  intending, 
in  the  particular  now  in  question,  to  be  guided  by  your  own 
rule,  which  is,  *'  when  any  oath  hath  a  special  reference  to  the 
benefit  of  those  to  whom  1  make  the  promise,  if  we  have  their 
desire  or  consent,  the  obligation  ceaseth.**  Now,  it  must  be 
known  to  whom  this  oath  hath  reference,  and  to  whose  benefit. 
The  answer  is  clear,  only  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  the 
record  will  be  plainly  made  appear.  And  you  much  mistake  in 
alleging  that  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  especially  as  they 
are  now  constituted,  can  have  this  disobligatorv  power ;  for 
(besides  that  they  are  not  named  in  it)  I  am  confident  to  make 
it  clearly  appear  to  you,  that  this  church  never  did  submit  nor 
was  subordinate  to  them,  and  that  it  was  only  the  king  and 
clergy  who  made  the  reformation,  the  Parliament  merely  serving 
to  help  to  give  the  civil  sanction.  All  this  being  proved  (of 
which  I  make  no  question)  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  it  is 
only  the  Church  of  England,  in  whose  favour  I  took  this  oath, 
that  can  release  me  from  it :  wherefore,  when  the  Church  of 
England,  being  lawfully  assembled,  shall  declare  that  I  am  free, 
then,  and  not  before,  I  shall  esteem  myself  so. 

8.  To  your  last,  concerning  the  king  my  father,  of  happy  and 
famous  memory,  both  for  his  piety  and  learning,  I  must  tell 
you,  that  I  had  the  happiness  to  know  him  much  better  than 
vou;  wherefore  I  desire  you  not  to  be  too  confident  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  opinions ;  for  I  dare  say,  should  his  ghost  now 
speak,  he  would  tell  you,  <<  That  a  bloody  reformation  was  never 
lawful,  as  not  warranted  by  God*s  word/'  and  that  preces  el 
lachrf/nuB  sunt  arma  ecelesus. 
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9.  To  conclude,  having  replied  to  all  your  paper,  1  cannot  but 
observe  to  you,  that  you  have  given  me  no  answer  to  my  last 
query.  It  may  be  you  are  (as  Chaucer  says)  like  the  people 
of  England,  *<  What  they  not  like,  they  never  understand  ;** 
but  in  earnest,  that  question  is  so  pertinent  to  the  purpose  in 
hand,  that  it  will  much  serve  for  my  satisfaction,  and,  besides, 
it  may  be  useful  for  other  things.  C«  R. 

Newcastle^  June  6,  1646. 


lY.  Mr  Alexander  Henderson's  Second  Paper  for  His 

Majesty. 

Sir, — The  smaller  the  encouragements  be  in  relation  to  the 
success,  (which  how  small  they  are  your  majesty  well  knows,) 
the  more  apparent,  and,  I  hope,  the  more  acceptable  will  my 
obedience  be,  in  that  which  in  all  humility  I  now  go  about  at 
your  majesty's  command ;  yet  while  I  consider  that  the  way  of 
man  is  not  in  himself,  nor  is  it  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
own  steps,  and  when  I  remember  how  many  supplications,  with 
strong  crying  and  tears,  have  been  openly  and  in  secret  offered 
up  in  your  majesty's  behalf  unto  God  that  heareth  prayer,  I  have 
no  reason  to  despair  of  a  blessed  success. 

1.  I  have  been  averse  from  a  disputation  of  divines,  —  1st, 
For  saving  of  time,  which  the  present  exigence  and  extremity 
of  affairs  make  more  than  ordinarily  precious.  While  Archi- 
medes at  Syracuse  was  drawing  his  figures  and  circlings  in  the 
sand,  Marcellus  interrupted  his  demonstration.  2d,  Because 
the  common  result  of  disputes  of  this  kind,  answerable  to  the 
prejudicate  opinions  of  the  parties,  is  rather  victory  than  verity ; 
while  tanquam  tentativi  diaieciici,  they  study  more  to  overcome 
their  adverse  party  than  to  be  overcome  of  truth,  although  this 
be  the  most  glorious  victory,  dd,  When  I  was  commanded  to 
come  hither,  no  such  thing  was  proposed  to  me  nor  expected 
by  me ;  I  never  judged  so  meanly  of  the  cause,  nor  so  highly  of 
myself,  as  to  venture  it  upon  such  weakness.  Much  more  might 
be  spoken  to  this  purpose,  but  1  forbear. 

2.  I  will  not  farther  trouble  your  majesty  with  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  second  section,  hoping  that  your  majesty  will 
no  more  insist  upon  education,  prescription  of  time,  &c.  which 
are  sufficient  to  prevent  admiration,  but  (which  your  majesty 
acknowledges)  must  give  place  to  reason,  and  are  no  sure 
ground  of  resolution  of  our  faith  in  any  point  to  be  believed ; 
although  it  be  true,  that  the  most  part  of  men  make  these  and 
the  like  to  be  the  ground  and  rule  of  their  faith ;  an  evidence 
diat  their  faith  is  not  a  olivine  faith,  but  an  human  credulity. 
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3.  Concerning  reformation  of  religion  in  the  third  section ;  I 
had  need  have  a  preface  to  so  thorny  a  theme  as  your  majesty 
hath  brought  me  upon.     1st,  For  the  reforming  power :  it  is 
conceived,  when  a  general  defection,  like  a  deluge,  hath  covered 
the  whole  face  of  the  church,  so  that  scarcely  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  do  appear,  a  general  council  is  necessary ;  but  because 
that  can  hardly  be  obtained,  several  kingdoms  (which  we  see 
was  done  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation)  are  to  reform   them- 
selves, and  that  by  the  authority  of  their  prince  and  magistrates* 
If  the  prince  or  supreme  magistrate  be  unwilling,  then  may  the 
inferior  magistrate  and  the  people,  being  before  rightly  informed 
in  the  grounds  of  religion,  lawfully  reform  within  their  own 
sphere ;  and  if  the  light  shine  upon  all  or  the  majpr  part,  they 
may,  after  all  other  means  essayed,  make  a  public  reformation. 
This  before  this  time  I  never  wrote  or  spoke;  yet  the  main- 
tainers  of  this  doctrine  conceive  that  they  are  able  to  make  it 
good.    But,  sir,  were  I  worthy  to  give  advice  to  your  majesty, 
or  to  the  kings  and  supreme  powers  on  earth,  my  humble  opi- 
nion would  be,  that  they  should  draw  the  minds,  tongues,  and 
pens  of  the  learned,  to  dispute  about  other  matter  than  the 
power  or  prerogative  of  kings  and  princes ;  and  in  this  kind 
your  majesty  hath  suffered  and  lost  more  than  will  easily  be 
restored  to  yourself  or  to  your  posterity  for  a  long  time;     It  is 
not  denied  but  the  prime  reforming  power  is  in  the  kings  and 
princes ;  quibtis  de/tcientibus,  it  comes  to  the  inferior  magistrate  ; 
quibus  deficientibusy  it  descendeth  to  the  body  of  the  people ; 
supposing  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  reformation,  and  that  by 
no  means  it  can  be  obtained  of  their  superiors.    It  is  true  that 
such  a  reformation  is  more  imperfect  in  respect  of  the  instru- 
ments and  manner  of  procedure  ;  yet,  for  the  most  part,  more 
pure  and  perfect  in  relation  to  the  effect  and  product.     And 
for  this  end  did  I  cite  the  examples  of  old,  of  reformation  by 
regal  authority ;  of  which  none  was  perfect,  in  the  second  way 
of  perfection,  except  that  of  Josiah.     Concerning  the  saying  of 
Grosthed,  whom  the  cardinals  at  Rome  confessed  to  be  a  more 
godly  man  than  any  of  themselves,  it  was  his  complaint  and 
prediction  of  what  was  likely  to  ensue,  not  his  desire  or  election, 
if  reformation  could  have  been  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way.     I 
might  bring  two   impartial  witnesses,  Juel  and  Bilson,  both 
famous  English  bishops,  to  prove  that  the  tumults  and  troubles 
raised  in  Scotland,  at  tlie  time  of  reformation,  were   to    be 
imputed  to  the  Papists  opposing  of  the  reformation  both  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  as  an  heretical  innovation,  and  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  nobility  or  people,  who,  under  God,  were  the 
instruments   of  it,   intending  and  seeking  nothing,   but   the 
purging  out  of  error  and  settling  of  the  truth.    2d9  Concerning 
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the  reformatfon  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  conceive,  whether 
it  was  begun  or  not  in  King  Henry  YIIl.'s  time,  it  was  not 
finished  by  Queen  Elizabeth  :  the  father  stirred  the  humours  of 
the  diseased  church ;  but  neither  tlie  son  nor  the  daughter 
(although  we  have  great  reason  to  bless  God  for  both)  did 
purge  them  out  perfectly :  this  perfection  is  yet  reserved  for 
your  majesty.  Where  it  is  said,  «<  that  all  this  time  I  bring  no 
reasons  for  a  further  change  ;**  the  fourth  section  of  my  last 
paper  hath  many  hints  of  reasons  against  Episcopal  government, 
with  an  offer  of  more,  or  clearing  of  those ;  which  your  majesty 
hath  not  thought  fit  to  take  notice  of.  And  learned  men  have 
observed  many  defects  in  that  reformation ;  as,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Church  of  England  (for  about  this  is  the 
question  now)  is  not  builded  upon  the  foundation  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  which  they  at  least  cannot  deny,  who  profess 
church  government  to  be  mutable  and  ambulatory,  and  such 
were  the  greater  part  of  archbishops  and  bishops  in  England, 
contenting  themselves  with  the  constitutions  of  the  church,  and 
the  authority  and  munificence  of  princes,  till  of  late  that  some 
few  have  pleaded  it  to  be  Jure  divino  :  that  the  English  refor- 
mation hath  not  perfectly  purged  out  the  Roman  leaven  ;  which 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  hath  given  ground  to  the  comparing 
of  this  church  to  the  church  of  Laodicea,  as  being  neither  hot 
nor  cold,  neither  Popish  nor  reformed,  but  of  a  lukewarm  temper 
betwixt  the  two ;  that  it  hath  depraved  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  by  conforming  of  it  to  the  civil  policy ;  that  it  hath 
added  many  church  offices,  higher  and  lower,  unto  those  insti- 
tuted by  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  as  unlawful  as  to  take  away 
offices  warranted  by  the  divine  institution ;  and  other  the  like, 
which  have  moved  some  to  apply  this  saying  to  the  Church  of 
England,  Mtdti  ad  perfcctionem  pervenirenty  nisi  jam  se  pervetiisse 
cr^lerenU 

4.  In  my  answer  to  the  first  of  your  majesty's  many  argu- 
ments, I  brought  a  breviate  of  some  reasons  to  prove  that  "  a 
bishop  and  presbyter  are  one  and  the  same  in  Scripture ;"  from 
which,  by  necessary  consequence,  I  did  infer  the  negative, 
therefore  no  difference,  in  Scripture,  between  a  bishop  and  a 
presbyter;  the  one  name  signifying  industriam curia pastaralis^ 
the  other,  sapierUuB  maturitatem^  saith  Beda.  Anu  whereas 
your  majesty  avers,  <<  that  Presbyterian  government  was  never 
practised  before  Calvin's  time ;"  your  majesty  knows  the  com- 
mon objection  of  the  Papists  against  the  reformed  churches. 
Where  was  your  church,  your  reformation,  your  doctrine, 
before  Luthcr*8  time?  One  part  of  the  common  answer  is, 
*<  That  it  was  from  the  beginning,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Scrip- 
ture.*'   The  same  I  afiirm  of  Presbyterian  government.    And 
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for  the  proving  of  this,  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster 
have  made  manifest,  *'  that  the  primitive  Christian  church  tt 
Jerusalem  was  governed  by  a  presbytery  :*'  while  tliey  shew, 
1st,  That  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  consisted  of  more  congre- 
gations than  one,  from  the  multitude  of  believers,  from  the 
many  apostles  and  other  preachers  in  that  church,  and  from 
the  diversity  of  languages  among  the  believers.  2.  That  all 
these  congregations  were  under  one  presbyterial  government; 
because  they  were  for  government  one  church,  ^Acts,  xi.  22. 
26.)  and  because  that  church  was  governed  by  elders,  (Acts, 
xi.  30.)  which  were  elders  of  that  church,  and  did  meet  together 
for  acts  of  government ;  and  the  apostles  themselves,  in  that 
meeting,  (Acts,  xv.)  acted  not  as  apostles,  but  as  elders,  stating 
the  question,  debating  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of  disputation ; 
and  having,  by  search  of  Scripture,  found  the  will  of  God,  they 
conclude,  <*  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  us  C  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  learned,  may  be  spoken  by  any  assembly 
upon  like  evidence  of  Scripture.  The  like  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment had  place  in  the  churches  of  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Thessa- 
lonica,  &c.  in  the  times  of  the  apostles;  and  afler  them,  for 
many  years,  when  one  of  the  presbytery  was  made  episcopus 
pr(€S€8f  even  then,  Commnni  presbyterorum  coiisilio  eccUsm 
gubemahantury  saith  Jerome;  and,  Episcopos  magis cofisueituUmt 
quam  disposition! s  divina  veritate  presbyteris  esse  majores^  el  im 
commune  debere  ecclesiam  regere. 

5.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  such  a  thought,  as  that  your 
majesty  did  intend  any  fallacy  in  your  other  main  argument 
from  antiquity.  As  we  are  to  distinguish  between  intentio 
opera nlis  et  conditio  operis,  so  may  we,  in  this  case,  consider  the 
difference  between  intentio  argumentantis  et  conditio  argumerUu 
And  where  your  majesty  argues,  that,  if  your  opinion  be  not 
admitted,  we  will  be  forced  to  give  place  to  the  interpretation 
of  private  spirits,  which  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  and  will  prove  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence ;  I  humbly 
offer  to  be  considered  by  your  majesty,  what  some  of  chief  note 
among  the  Papists  themselves  have  taught  us.  That  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scriptures,  and  the  spirits  whence  they  proceed, 
may  be  cvMe^  private  in  a  threefold  sense — 1st,  Ratione pcrsontSj 
if  the  interpreter  be  of  a  private  condition;  2d,  Ratione  modi  et 
mediiy  when  persons,  although  not  private,  use  not  the  public 
means  which  are  necessary  for  finding  out  the  truth,  but  follow 
their  own  fancies ;  3d,  Ratione Jinisy  when  the  interpretation  is 
not  proposed  as  authentical  to  bind  others,  but  is  intended  for 
our  own  private  satisfaction.  The  first  is  not  to  be  despised ; 
the  second  is  to  be  exploded,  and  is  condemned  by  the  Apostle 
Peter ;  the  third  ought  not  to  be  censured :  but  that  interpreta- 
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tion  which  is  authentical,  and  of  supreme  authority,  which  every 
man's  conscience  is  bound  to  yield  unto,  is  of  an  higher  nature. 
And  although  the  general  council  should  resolve  it,  and  the 
consent  of  the  fathers  should  be  had  unto  it^  yet  there  must 
always  be  place  left  to  the  judgment  of  discretion,  asDavenant, 
late  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  beside  divers  others,  hath  learnedly 
made  appear  in  his  book  Dejudice  controversiarum  ;  where  also 
the  power  of  kings  in  matter  of  religion  is  solidly  and  impar- 
tially determined.  Two  words  only  I  add.  One  is,  that  not- 
withstanding all  that  is  pretended  from  antiquity,  a  bishop 
having  sole  power  of  ordination  and  jurisdiction  will  never  be 
found  in  prime  antiquity.  The  other  is,  that  many  of  the  futhers 
did,  unwittingly,  bring  forth  that  Antichrist  which  was  conceived 
in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  therefore  are  incompetent  judges 
in  the  question  of  hierarchy.  And  upon  the  other  part,  the 
lights  of  the  Christian  Church  at  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  have  discovered  many  secrets  concerning  the 
Antichrist  and  his  hierarchy,  which  were  not  known  to  former 
ages ;  and  divers  of  the  learned  in  the  Roman  Church  have  not 
feared  to  pronounce.  That  whosoever  denies  the  true  and  literal 
sense  of  many  texts  of  Scripture  to  have  been  found  out  in  this 
last  age,  is  unthankful  to  God,  who  hath  so  plentifully  poured 
forth  his  Spirit  upon  the  children  of  this  generation ;  and 
ungrateful  towards  those  men  who,  with  so  great  pains,  so 
happy  success,  and  so  much  benefit  to  God*s  Church,  have  tra- 
vailed therein.  This  might  be  instanced  in  many  places  of 
Scripture.  1  wind  together  Diotrephes  and  the  mystery  of  ini^ 
quUy:  the  one  as  an  old  example  of  church  ambition,  which  was 
also  too  palpable  in  the  apostles  themselves,  and  the  other  as  a 
cover  of  ambition,  afterwards  discovered ;  which  two  brought 
forth  the  great  mystery  of  the  Papacy  at  last. 

6.  Although  your  majesty  be  not  made  a  judge  of  the  re- 
formed churches,  yet  you  so  far  censure  them  and  their  actions, 
as  without  bishops,  in  your  judgment,  they  cannot  have  a  lawful 
ministry,  nor  a  due  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Against 
which  dangerous  and  destructive  opinion,  I  did  allege  what  I 
supposed  your  majesty  would  not  have  denied.  1st,  That 
presbyters  without  a  bishop  may  ordain  other  presbyters.  2d, 
That  baptism  administered  by  such  a  presbyter,  is  another 
thing  than  baptism  administered  by  a  private  person  or  by  a 
midwife.  Of  ihe  first  your  majesty  calls  for  proof.  I  told 
before,  that  in  the  Scripture  it  is  manifest,  (1  Tim-  iv.  14.) 
"  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by 
the  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery;" 
so  it  is  in  the  English  translation.  And  the  word  presbytery, 
so  often  as  it  is  used  in  the.  New  Testament,  always  signifies 
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the  persons,  and  not  the  office*  And  although  the  offices  ef 
bishop  and  presbyter  were  distinct,  yet  doth  not  the  presbTter 
derive  his  power  of  order  from  the  bishop.  The  evangditti 
were  inferior  to  the  apostles :  yet  had  they  their  power  not 
from  the  apostles,  but  from  Christ.  The  same  I  affirm  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  who  had  their  power  immediatelj  from 
Christ,  no  less  than  the  apostles  had  theirs.  It  may,  upoo 
better  reason,  be  averred  that  the  bishops  have  their  power 
from  the  Pope,  than  that  presbyters  have  their  power  from  the 
prelates.  It  is  true,  Jerome  saith.  Quid  Jacit^  excepia  ardtmo' 
tione^  episcopuSf  qtwd  non  facit  presbyter  f  But  in  the  same 
place  he  proves  from  Scripture,  that  episcopus  and  presbyter  are 
one  and  the  same ;  and  therefore,  when  he  appropriates  ordina- 
tion to  the  bishop,  he  speaketh  of  the  degenerated  custom  of 
his  time.  Secondly,  Concerning  baptism,  a  private  person  may 
perform  the  external  action  and  rites  both  of  it  and  of  the  eucha- 
rist ;  yet  is  neither  of  the  two  a  sacrament,  or  hath  any  efficacy, 
unless  it  be  done  by  him  that  is  lawfully  called  thereunto,  or  by 
a  person  made  public,  and  clothed  with  authority  by  ordinatioD. 
This  error  in  the  matter  of  baptism  is  begot  by  another  error, 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism. 

7.  To  that  which  hath  been  said  concerning  your  majesty's 
oath,  I  shall  add  nothing,  not  being  willing  to  enter  upon  the 
question  of  the  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  civil  power, 
whether  the  king  or  parliament,  or  both,  and  to  either  of  them 
in  their  own  place.  Such  an  headship  as  the  kings  of  England 
have  claimed,  and  such  a  supremacy  as  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament crave,  with  the  appeals  from  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
judicature  to  them,  as  set  over  the  church  in  the  same  line  of 
subordination,  I  do  utterly  disclaim,  upon  such  reasons  as  give 
myself  satisfaction ;  although  no  man  shall  be  more  willing  to. 
submit  to  civil  powers,  each  one  in  their  own  place,  and  more 
unwilling  to  make  any  trouble,  than  myself.  Only  concerning 
the  application  of  the  generals  of  an  oath  to  the  particular  case 
now  in  hand ;  under  favour,  I  conceive  not  how  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  is,  or  ought  to  be,  principally  intended 
in  your  oath.  For  although  they  were  esteemed  to  be  the 
representative  church,  yet  even  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church  collective,  salus  poptiii  being  suprema  lex,  and  to  be 
principally  intended.  Your  majesty  knows  it  was  so  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  where  the  like  alteration  was  made.  And 
if  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the 
clergy,  what  reformation  can  be  expected  in  France  or  Spain, 
or  Rome  itself?  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  pope  or 
prelates  will  consent  to  their  own  ruin. 

8.  I  will  not  presume  upon  any  secret  knowledge  of  the 
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Opinions  held  by  the  king  your  majesty's  father  of  famous 
memory,  they  being  much  better  known  to  your  majesty ;  I  did 
only  produce  what  was  professed  by  him  before  the  world.  And 
although  prayers  and  tears  be  the  arms  of  the  church,  yet  it  is 
neither  acceptable  to  God,  nor  conducible  for  kings  and  princes, 
to  force  the  church  to  put  on  these  arms.  Nor  could  I  ever 
hear  a  reason,  why  a  necessary  defensive  war  against  unjust 
violence  is  unlawful,  although  it  be  joined  with  offence  and 
invasion  which  is  intended  for  defence,  but  so  that  arms  are  laid 
down  when  the  offensive  war  ccas^th ;  by  which  it  doth  appear 
that  the  war  on  the  other  side  was,  in  the  nature  thereof, 
defensive. 

9.  Concerning  the  forcing  of  conscience,  which  I  pretermitted 
in  my  other  paper,  I  am  forced  now,  but  without  forcing  of  my 
conscience,  to  speak  of  it.  Our  conscience  may  be  said  to  be 
forced  either  by  ourselves,  or  by  others.  By  ourselves,  1st, 
When  we  stop  the  ear  of  our  conscience,  and  will  not  hearken, 
or  give  place  to  information,  resolving  obstinately,  Ne  sipersuo' 
seris,  persuculebis  ;  which  is  no  less  than  a  resisting  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  hardening  of  our  hearts.  2d,  Or  when  we  stop 
the  mouth  and  suppress  the  clamours  of  our  conscience ;  re- 
solving rather  to  suffer  the  worm  to  gnaw,  and  the  fire  to  burn 
inwardly,  than  to  make  profession  of  that  we  are  convinced  to 
be  truth.  3d,  Or  when  we  sear  our  conscience  as  with  an  hot 
iron,  that  it  becometh  senseless,  which  is  the  punishment  of  the 
former;  unto  which  is  opposed  the  truly  tender  conscience, 
such  as  Josiah  had,  (2  Kings,  xxii.  19.)  Again,  our  conscience 
is  said  to  be  forced  by  others,  1st,  When  they  obtrude  upon  us 
what  is  in  itself  evil  and  unlawful ;  which  if  we  admit  against 
our  own  conscience,  we  sin  two  ways :  one  is,  by  doing  that 
which  is  in  itself  evil  and  unlawful ;  the  other  is,  by  doing  it 
against  a  dictate  of  conscience,  which  is  a  contempt  of  God, 
whose  vicegerent  it  is.  2d,  Or  when  others  urge  us  to  do  that 
which  is  in  itself  good,  or  may  lawfully  be  done,  but  through 
error  of  conscience  we  judge  it  to  be  evil  and  unlawful ;  in  this 
case,  if  we  do  not  that  which  is  pressed  upon  us,  we  sin, 
because  the  thing  is  good  and  lawful ;  and  if  we  do  it,  we  sin, 
because  we  do  against  our  conscience,  which  in  this  case 
bindeth,  but  obligeth  not.  And  yet  there  is  a  way  to  escnpe 
out  o^  this  labyrinth,  it  being  repugnant  to  the  equity  of  the 
will  of  God  to  lay  a  necessity  of  sinning  upon  any  man :  the 
only  way  is,  to  lay  aside  such  a  conscience,  it  being  a  part  of 
the  old  man  which  we  are  commanded  to  put  off ;  otherwise, 
we  being  sufficiently  informed,  and  yet  cleaving  to  our  old 
error,  we  rather  do  violence  to  our  conscience  ourselves,  than 
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suffer  violence  from  others.    The  applicati(Ai,  for  lUisv^eriiig  the 
query,  I  leave  to  your  majesty. 
Newcastky  June  17,  1646, 

V.  His  Majesty*8  Third  Paper  for  Ma  Albxandbb 
Henderson,  in  reply  to  his  Second  Paper. 

June  22,  1646. 

1.  It  were  arrogance,  besides  loss  of  time,  in  me  to  vie  pre- 
ambles with  you,  for  it  is  truth  I  seek,  and  neither  praise  nor 
victory ;  wherefore  I  shall  only  insist  upon  those  things  which 
are  merely  necessary  to  my  own  satisfaction,  in  order  to  which 
I  desired  the  assistance  of  some  divines;  whereupon  I  will 
insist  no  further,  save  only  to  wish  that  you  may  not  (as  I  have 
known  many  men  do)  lose  time  by  being  mistaken  in  the  way 
to  save  it ;  wherein  I  have  only  sought  to  disburthen  myself  but 
to  lay  no  blame  upon  you,  and  so  I  leave  it. 

2.  Nor  will  I  say  more  of  the  second  than  this,  that  I  am 
glad  you  have  so  well  approved  of  what  I  have  said  concerning 
my  education  and  reason;  but  then,  remember,  that  another 
man's  will  is  at  least  as  weak  a  ground  to  build  my  &ith  upon 
as  my  former  education. 

3.  In  this  there  are  two  points ;  first,  concerning  the  reform- 
ing power,  then,  anent  the  English  reformation.  For  the  first, 
I  confess  you  now  speak  clearly,  which  before  you  did  but 
darkly  mention,  wherein  I  shall  mainly  differ  with  you,  until 
you  shall  shew  me  better  reason.  Yet  thus  far  1  will  go  along 
with  you,  that  when  a  general  council  cannot  be  had,  several 
kingdoms  may  reform  themselves,  which  is  learnedly  and  fully 
proved  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  disputation 
against  Fisher  ;  but  that  the  inferior  magistrates  or  people  (take 
it  which  way  you  will)  have  this  power,  1  utterly  deny ;  for 
which,  by  your  favour,  you  have  yet  made  no  sufficient  proof 
to  my  judgment.  Indeed,  if  you  could  have  brought,  or  can 
bring  authority  of  Scripture  for  this  opinion,  I  would,  and  will 
yet,  with  all  reverence  submit ;  but  as  for  your  examples  out 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  my  mind,  they  rather  make  for  than 
against  me,  all  those  reformations  being  made  by  kings :  and  it 
is  a  good  probable  (though  I  will  not  say  convincing)  argument, 
that  if  God  would  have  approved  of  a  popular  reforming  way, 
there  were  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  sufficiently  negligent  and 
ill  to  have  made  such  examples  by ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
16th  chapter  of  Numbers  shews  clearly  bow  God  disapproves  of 
such  courses.  But  I  forget  this  assertion  is  to  be  proved  by 
you ;  yet  I  may  put  you  in  the  way :  wherefore  let  me  tell  you 
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that  this  pretended  power  in  the  people  must  (as  all  others) 
either  be  airectly  or  else  declaratorily  by  approbation  given  by 
God;  which  how  soon  you  can  do,  I  submit;  otherwise  you 
prove  nothing.  For  the  citing  of  private  men's  opinions  (more 
than  as  they  concur  with  the  general  consent  of  the  church  in 
their  time)  weighs  little  with  me,  it  being  too  well  known,  that 
rebels  never  wanted  writers  to  maintain  their  unjust  actions : 
and  though  I  much  reverence  bishop  Juel's  memory,  I  never 
thought  him  infallible.  For  Bilson,  I  remember  well  what 
opinion  the  king  my  father  had  of  him  for  those  opinions,  and 
how  he  shewed  him  some  favour  in  hope  of  his  recantation,  (as 
his  good  nature  made  him  do  many  things  of  that  kind ;)  but 
whether  he  did  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  To  conclude  this  point, 
until  you  shall  prove  this  position  by  the  word  of  God,  (as  I 
will  regal  authority,)  I  shall  think  all  popular  reformation  little 
better  than  rebellion ;  for  I  hold  that  «*  no  authority  is  lawful 
but  that  which  is  either  directly  given,  or,"  at  least,  *<  approved 
by  God."  Secondly,  Concerning  the  English  reformation,  the 
first  reason  you  bring  why  Queen  Elizabeth  did  not  finish  it,  is, 
'*  because  she  took  not  away  Episcopacy,"  the  hints  of  reason 
against  which  government  you  say  I  take  no  notice  of;  now  I 
thought  it  was  sufficient  notice,  yea,  and  answer  too,  when  I 
told  you  a  negative  (as  I  conceived)  could  not  be  proved,  and 
that  it  was  for  me  to  prove  the  affirmative ;  which  I  shall  either 
do,  or  yield  the  argument,  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  assisted  with 
books,  or  such  men  of  my  opinion  who,  like  you,  have  a  library 
in  their  brain.  And  so  I  must  leave  this  particular,  until  I  be 
furnished  with  means  to  put  it  to  an  issue ;  which  had  been 
sooner  done  if  I  could  have  had  my  will.  Indeed,  your  second, 
well  proved,  is  most  sufficient,  which  is,  That  the  English 
church  government  is  not  buildcd  upon  the  foundation  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles ;  but  I  conceive  your  probation  of  this  doubly 
defective.  For  first,  albeit  our  archbishops  and  bishops  should 
have  professed  church  government  to  be  mutable  and  ambula- 
tory, I  conceive  it  not  sufficient  to  prove  your  assertion ;  and 
secondly,  I  am  confident  you  cannot  prove  that  most  of  them 
maintained  this  walking  position,  (for  some  particulars  must  not 
conclude  the  general,)  for  which  you  must  find  much  better 
arguments  than  their  being  content  with  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  and  the  authority  and  munificence  of  princes,  or  you 
will  fall  extremely  shor^  As  for  the  retaining  of  the  Roman 
leaven,  you  must  prove  it  as  well  as  say  it,  else  you  say  little. 
But  that  the  conforming  of  the  church  discipline  to  the  civil 
policy  should  be  a  depraving  of  it,  I  absolutely  deny ;  for  I  aver, 
that  without  it  the  church  can  neither  flourish  nor  be  happy. 
And  for  your  last  instance,  you  shall  do  well  to  shew  the 
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prohibition  of  our  Saviour  against  addition  of  more  officers  in  the 
church  than  he  named ;  and  yet  in  one  sense  I  do  not  conceive 
that  the  Church  of  England  hath  added  any,  for  an  archbishop 
is  only  a  distinction  for  order  of  government^  not  a  new  officer, 
and  so  of  the  rest;  and  of  this  kind  1  believe  there  are  divers 
now  in  Scotland,  which  you  will  not  condemn,  as  the  moderators 
of  assemblies,  and  others. 

4.  Where  you  find  a  bishop  and  presbyter  in  Scripture  to  be 
one  and  the  same,  (which  I  aeny  to  be  always  so,)  it  is  in  the 
apostles'  time ;  now  I  think  to  prove  the  order  of  bishops  suc- 
ceeded that  of  the  apostles,  and  that  tlie  name  was  chiefly 
altered  in  reverence  to  those  who  were  immediately  chosen  by 
our  Saviour,  (albeit,  in  their  time,  they  caused  divers  to  be 
called  so,  as  Barnabas  and  others,)  so  that  1  believe  this  argu- 
ment makes  little  for  you.    As  for  your  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  Presbyterian  government,  it  is  well  that  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster  can  do  more  than  Eusebius  could,  and 
I  shall  believe  when  I  see  it :  for  your  former  paper  affirms, 
that  those  times  were  very  dark  for  matter  of  fact,  and  will  be 
so  still  for  me,  if  there  be  no  clearer  arguments  to  prove  it  than 
those  you  mention  :  for  because  there  were  **  divers  congrega- 
tions in  Jerusalem ;"  Ergo,  what  ?  are  there  not  divers  parishes 
in  one  diocese  ?  (your  two  first  I  answer  but  as  one  argument) 
and  because  <*  the  apostles  met  with  those  of  the  inferior  orders 
for  acts  of  government ;"  what  then  ?  even  so  in  these  times  do 
the  deans  and  chapters,  and  many  times  those  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  assist  the  bishops.     But  I  hope  you  will  not  pretend  to 
say,  that  there  was  an  equality  between  the  apostles  and  other 
presbyters,  which  not  being,  doth  (in  my  judgment)  quite  inva- 
lidate these  arguments.     And  if  you  can  say  no  more  for  the 
churches  of  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Thessalonica,  &c.  than  you  have 
for  Jerusalem,  it  will  gain  no  ground  on  me.    As  for  St  Jerome, 
it  is  well  known  that  he  was  no  great  friend  to  bishops,  as  being 
none  himself;  yet  take  him  altogether,  and  you  will  find  that 
he  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter, 
as  yourself  confesses  :  but  the  truth  is,  he  was  angry  with  those 
who  maintained  deacons  to  be  equal  to  presbyters. 

5.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  your  meaning 
concerning  the  word  fallacy/,  though  I  think  to  have  had  reason 
for  saying  what  I  did ;  but  by  your  favour,  I  do  not  conceive 
that  you  have  answered  the  strength  of  my  argument,  for  when 
you  and  I  difier  upon  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  I 
appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  universal 
consent  of  the  fathers,  to  be  judge  between  us,  me  thinks  you 
should  either  find  a  fitter,  or  submit  to  what  I  offer ;  neither  of 
which  (to  my  understanding)  you  have  yet  done,  nor  have  you 
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shewn  how,  waving  those  judges  I  appeal  unto,  the  mischief  of 
the  interpretation  by  private  spirits  can  be  prevented.  Indeed, 
if  I  cannot  prove  by  antiquity  that  ordination  and  jurisdiction 
belong  to  bishops,  (thereby  clearly  distinguishing  them  from 
other  presbyters,)  I  shall  then  begin  to  misdoubt  many  of  my 
former  foundations ;  as  for  Bishop  Davenant,  he  is  none  of  those 
to  whom  I  have  appealed,  or  will  submit  unto.  But  for  the 
exception  you  take  to  fathers,  I  take  it  to  be  a  begging  of  the 
question;  as  likewise  those  great  discoveries  of  secrets  not 
known  to  former  ages,  I  shall  call  new  invented  fancies,  until 
particularly  you  shall  prove  the  contrary ;  and  for  your  Roman 
authors,  it  is  no  great  wonder  for  them  to  seek  shifts  whereby 
to  maintain  novelties,  as  well  as  the  Puritans.  As  for  church 
ambition,  it  doth  not  at  all  terminate  in  seeking  to  be  pope ;  for 
I  take  it  to  be  no  point  of  humility  to  endeavour  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  kings,  it  being  possible  that  Papacy  in  a  multitude  may 
be  as  dangerous  as  in  one. 

6.  As  I  am  no  judge  over  the  reformed  churches,  so  neither 
do  I  censure  them,  for  many  things  may  be  avowable  upon 
necessity,  which  otherwise  are  unlawful ;  but  know,  once  for  all, 
that  I  esteem  nothing  the  better  because  it  is  done  by  such  a 
particular  church,  (though  it  were  by  the  Church  of  England, 
which  I  avow  most  to  reverence ;)  but  I  esteem  that  church 
most  which  comes  nearest  to  the  purity  of  the  primitive  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  as  I  believe  this  doth.  Now  concerning 
ordination,  I  bade  you  prove  that  presbyters  without  a  bishop 
might  lawfully  ordain,  which  yet  I  conceive  you  have  not  done ; 
for  (2  Tim.  i.  6.)  it  is  evident  that  St  Paul  was  at  Timothy's 
ordination;  and  albeit  that  all  the  seventy  had  their  power 
immediately  from  Christ,  yet  it  is  as  evident  that  our  Saviour 
made  a  clear  distinction  between  the  twelve  apostles  and  the 
rest  of  the  disciples,  which  is  set  down  by  three  of  the  evan- 
gelists, whereof  St  Mark  calls  it  an  ordination,  (Mark,  iii.  15;) 
and  St  Luke  says,  "  and  of  them  he  chose  twelve,"  &c»  (Luke, 
vi.  13;)  only  St  Matthew  doth  but  barely  enumerate  them  by 
their  name  of  distinction,  (Mat.  x.  2;)  I  suppose  out  of  mo- 
desty, himself  being  one,  and  the  other  two  being  none,  are 
more  particular.  For  the  administration  of  baptism,  giving,  hut 
not  granting,  what  you  say,  it  makes  more  for  me  than  you ; 
but  I  will  not  engage  upon  new  questions  not  necessary  for  my 
purpose. 

7.  For  my  oath,  you  do  well  not  to  enter  upon  those  ques- 
tions you  mention,  and  you  had  done  as  well  to  have  omitted 
your  instance ;  but  out  of  discretion  I  desire  you  to  collect  your 
answer  out  of  the  last  section ;  and  for  your  argument,  though 
the  intention  of  my  oath   be  for  the   good  of  the  church 
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collective,  therefore  can  I  be  dispensed  withal  by  others  than  (be 
representative  body?  certainly  no  more  than  the  people  can 
dispense  with  me  for  any  oaths  I  took  in  their  favours,  without 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  As  for  future  reformations,  I 
will  only  tell  you,  that  incommodum  non  solvit  argumeniunu 

8.  For  the  king  my  father's  opinion,  if  it  were  not  to  spend 
time  (as  I  believe  needlessly)  I  could  prove,  by  living  and 
written  testimonies,  all  and  more  than  I  have  said  of  hira,  for 
his  persuasion  in  these  points  which  I  now  maintain ;  and  for 
your  defensive  war,  as  I  do  acknowledge  it  a  great  sin  for  any 
king  to  oppress  the  church,  so  I  do  hold  it  absolutely  unlawful 
for  subjects,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  make  war, 
though  defensive,  against  their  lawful  sovereign ;  against 
which  no  less  proofs  will  make  roe  yield  but  God*s  word :  and 
let  me  tell  you,  that  upon  such  points  as  these,  instances  as 
well  as  comparisons  are  odious. 

9.  Lastly,  you  mistake  the  query  in  my  first  paper  to  which 
this  pretends  to  answer ;  for  my  question  was  not  concerning 
force  of  arguments  (for  I  never  doubted  the  lawfulness  of  it,} 
but  force  of  arms,  to  which,  I  conceive,  it  says  little  or  nothing, 
unless  (afler  my  example)  you  refer  me  to  the  former  section  : 
that  which  it  doth,  is  merely  the  asking  of  the  question,  after  a 
fine  discourse  of  the  several  ways  of  persuading  rather  than 
forcing  of  conscience.  I  close  up  this  paper,  desiring  you  to 
take  notice,  that  there  is  none  of  these  sections  but  I  could 
have  enlarged  to  many  more  lines,  some  to  whole  pages ;  yet  I 
chose  to  be  thus  brief,  knowing  you  will  understand  more  by  a 
word  than  others  by  a  long  discourse ;  trusting  likewise  to  your 
ingenuity,  that  reason  epitomized  will  weigh  as  much  with  you 
as  if  it  were  at  large.  C.  R. 

June  22,  1646. 


VI.  Mr  Alexander  Henderson's  Third  Paper  for  His 
Majesty,  concerning  the  Authority  of  the  Fathers  and 
Practice  of  the  Church. 

July  2,  1646. 
Having,  in  my  former  papers,  pressed  the  steps  of  your 
majesty's  propositions,  and  finding  by  your  majesty's  last  paper, 
controversies  to  be  multiplied  (I  believe)  beyond  your  majesty's 
intentions  in  the  beginning,  as  concerning  the  reforming  power, 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  difference  be- 
twixt a  bishop  and  a  presbyter,  the  warrants  of  Presbyterian 
government,  the  authority  of  interpreting  Scripture,  the  taking 
and  keeping  of  public  oaths,  the  forcing  of  conscience,  and  many 
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Other  inferior  and  subordinate  questions,  which  are  branches  of 
those  main  controversies ;  all  which,  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
to  determine  in  few  words,  I  leave  to  more  presuming  spirits, 
who  either  see  no  knots  of  difficulties,  or  can  find  a  way  rather 
to  cut  them  asunder  than  to  unloose  them ;  yet  will  I  not  use 
any  tergiversation,  nor  do  I  decline  to  offer  my  humble  opinion, 
with  the  reasons  thereof,  in  their  own  time,  concerning  each  of 
them ;  which,  in  obedience  to  your  majesty's  command,  I  have 
begun  to  do  already.     Only,  sir,  by  your  majesty's  favourable 
permission,  for  the  greater  expedition,  and  that  the  present 
velitations  may  be  brought  to  some  issue,  I  am  bold  to  entreat 
that  the  method  may  be  a  little  altered,  and  I  may  have  leave 
now  to  begin  at  a  principle,  and  that  which  should  have  been 
inter  prcccognita,  I  mean  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  proceed, 
and  to  determine  the  present  controversy  of  church  policy, 
without  which  we  will  be  led  into  a  labyrinth,  and  want  a 
thread  to  wind  us  out  again.     In  your  majesty's  first  paper,  the 
«<  universal  custom  of  the  primitive  church**  is  conceived  to  be 
the  rule  ;  in  the  second  paper,  section  5.  the  <<  practice  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  the  universal  consent  of  the  fathers,"  is 
made  a  convincing  argument,  when  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture  is  doubtful ;  in  your  third  paper,  section  5,  <<  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  church  and  the  universal  consent  of  fathers"  is 
made  judge :  and  I  know  that  nothing  is  more  ordinary  in  this 
question  than  to  allege,  <<  antiquity,  perpetual  succession,  uni- 
versal consent  of  the  fathers,"  and  the  "  universal  practice  of 
the  primitive  church,"  according   to  the   rule  of  Augustine, 
Quod  universa  tenet  ecclesiay  nee  a  Concilio  instituium,  sed  semper 
retentum  est,  non  nisi  atUhoritate  apostoUcd  traditum  rectissime 
creditur.     There  is  in  this  argument,  at  the  first  view,  so  much 
appearance  of  reason,  that  it  may  much  work  upon  a  modest 
mind ;  yet,  being  well  examined  and  rightly  weighed,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  of  no  great  weight:  for  beside  that  the  minor  will 
never  be  made  good  in  the  behalf  of  a  diocesan  bishop  having 
sole  power  of  ordination  and  jurisdiction,  there  being  a  multi- 
tude of  fathers  who  maintain  <*  that  bishop  and  presbyter  are 
of  one  and  the  same  order;"  I  shall  humbly  offer  some  few 
considerations  about  the  major,  because  it  hath  been  an  inlet 
to  many  dangerous  errors,  and  hath  proved  a  mighty  hindrance 
and  obstruction  to  reformation  of  religion. 

1.  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that  whiles  some  make  two 
rules  for  defining  controversies,  the  word  of  God  and  antiquity, 
(which  they  will  have  to  be  received  with  equal  veneration,)  or, 
as  the  Papists  call  them,  canonical  authority  and  catholic  tradi- 
tion, and  others  make  Scripture  to  be  the  only  rule,  and  anti- 
quity the  authentic  interpreter, — the  latter  of  the  two  seems  to 
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me  to  be  the  greater  error;  because  the  first  setteth  up  a 
parallel  in  the  same  degree  with  Scripture,  but  this  would  create 
a  superior  in  a  higher  degree  above  Scripture.  For  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  fathers  shall  be  the  A/^/,  and  accounted  the 
very  cause  and  reason  for  which  we  conceive  and  believe  such 
a  place  of  Scripture  to  have  such  a  sense ;  and  thus  men  shall 
have  "  dominion  over  our  faith,"  (against  2  Cor.  i.  24.)  **  Our 
faith  shall  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  and  not  in  the  power  of 
God,'*  (1  Cor.  ii.5.)  "  And  Scripture  shall  be  of  private  interpre- 
tation ;  for  the  prophecy  came  not  of  old  by  the  will  of  man," 
(2  Pet.  i.  20,  22.)  Nini  homini  Deus  pUzcuent^  Deus  nan  erit; 
homo  jam  Deo  propUitu  esse  debebit^  saith  Tertullian. 

2.  That  Scripture  cannot  be  authentically  interpreted  but  by 
Scripture,  is  manifest  from  Scripture.  The  Levites  gave  the 
sense  of  the  law  by  no  other  means  but  by  Scripture  itself* 
(Neh.  viii.  8.)  Our  Saviour,  for  example  to  us,  gave  the  true 
sense  of  Scripture  against  the  depravations  of  Satan,  by  com- 
paring Scripture  with  Scripture,  and  not  by  alleging  any  testi- 
monies out  of  the  Rabbins,  ^Mat.  iv.)  And  the  apostles  in 
their  epistles,  used  no  other  help  but  the  diligent  comparing  of 
prophetical  writings :  likeas  the  apostle  Peter  will  have  us  to 
compare  the  clearer  light  of  the  apostles  with  the  more  obscure 
light  of  the  prophets,  (2  Pet.  i.  19.)  And  when  we  betake 
ourselves  to  the  fathers,  we  have  need  to  take  heed  that,  with 
the  Papists,  we  accuse  not  the  Scriptures  of  obscurity  or 
imperfection. 

3.  The  fathers  themselves  (as  they  are  cited  by  Protestant 
writers)  hold  this  conclusion,  that  Scripture  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted but  by  Scripture  itself.  To  this  purpose,  amongst  many 
other  testimonies,  they  bring  the  saying  of  Tertullian,  Surge^ 
veritasy  ipsa  scripturas  tuas  interpretarey  quam  consuetudo  non 
novit ;  nam  si  nossety  non  esset :  if  it  knew  Scripture,  it  would 
be  ashamed  of  itself,  and  cease  to  be  any  more. 

4.  That  some  errors  have  been  received  and  continued  for  a 
long  time  in  the  church.  The  error  of  free-will,  beginning  at 
Justin  Martyr,  continued  till  the  time  of  reformation,  although 
it  was  rejected  by  Augustine,  as  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy 
was  opposed  by  others.  The  error  about  the  vision  of  God, 
<<  That  the  souls  of  saints  departed  see  not  the  face  of  God  till 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day,'*  was  held  by  universal  consent. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  error  of  the  Millenaries  ;  and, 
which  more  nearly  toucheth  upon  the  present  question,  the 
ancients  erred  grossly  about  the  "  antichrist"  and  "  mystery  of 
iniquity,"  which  did  begin  to  work  in  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
Many  other  instances  might  be  brought  to  prove  such  universal 
practice  of  the  church,  as  was  not  warranted  by  the  apostles. 
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as  in  the  rites  of  baptism  and  prayer,  and  the  forming  up  and 
drawing  together  of  the  articles  of  that  creed  that  is  called 
aymbolum  apostolicum^  the  observation  of  many  feasts  and  fasts 
both  anniversary  and  weekly. 

5.  That  it  is  not  a  matter  so  incredible  or  impossible  as  some 
would  have  it  appear  to  be,  for  the  primitive  church  to  have 
made  a  sudden  defection  from  the  apostolical  purity.  The 
people  of  Israel,  in  the  short  time  of  Moses  his  absence  on  the 
mount,  turned  aside  quickly,  and  fell  into  horrible  idolatry, 
(Exod.  xxxii.)  Soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  the  elders 
that  had  seen  the  great  works  which  the  Lord  had  done  for 
Israel,  there  arose  another  generation  afler  them,  which  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  (Judges,  ii.)  Soon  afler  the 
building  of  the  temple,  and  settling  of  religion  by  David  and 
Solomon,  the  worship  of  God  was  defiled  with  idolatry :  when 
Rehoboam  had  established  the  kingdom,  he  forsook  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  (2  Chron.  xii.  1.)  And  the 
apostle  says  to  the  Galatians,  (Gal.  i.  6,)  <<  I  marvel  that  you 
are  so  soon  removed  unto  another  gospel."  Why  then  shall  we 
think  it  strange,  that  in  the  matter  of  discipline  there  should  be 
a  sudden  defection,  especially  it  being  begun  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  ?  I  know  it  is  a  common  opinion,  but  I  believe  there 
be  no  strong  reasons  for  it,  that  the  church  which  was  nearest 
the  times  of  the  apostles  was  the  most  pure  and  perfect 
church. 

6.  That  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
universal  consent  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church :  for 
many  of  the  fathers  wrote  nothing  at  all,  many  of  their  writings 
are  perished,  (it  may  be  that  both  of  these  have  dissented  from 
the  rest,)  many  of  the  writings  which  we  have  under  their 
names  are  supposititious  and  counterfeit,  especially  about  Epis- 
copacy, which  was  the  foundation  of  papal  primacy.  The  rule 
of  Augustine  afore-mentioned  doth  too  much  favour  traditions, 
and  is  not  to  be  admitted  without  cautions  and  exceptions. 

Many  the  like  considerations  may  be  added,  but  these  may 
be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers 
and  the  universal  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  is  no  sure 
ground  of  authentical  interpretation  of  Scripture.  I  remember 
of  a  grave  divine  in  Scotland,  much  honoured  by  King  James 
of  happy  memory,  who  did  often  profess  that  he  did  learn  more 
of  one  page  of  John  Calvin  than  of  a  whole  treatise  of  Augus- 
tine. Nor  can  there  be  any  good  reason  (many  there  be  against 
it)  why  the  ancients  should  be  so  far  preferred  to  the  modem 
doctors  of  the  reformed  churches,  and  the  one  in  a  manner 
deified,  and  the  other  vilified.  It  is  but  a  poor  reason  that  some 
give^  fanui  miratrix  senioris  (cvi^  and  is  abundantly  answered 
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by  the  apologist  for  divine  providence.  If  your  majesty  be  stiB 
unsatisfied  concerning  the  rule,  I  know  not  to  wbat  purpose  I 
should  proceed^  or  trouble  your  majesty  any  more. 


VII.  His  Majesty's  Fourth  Paper  for  Mr  Alexander 

Henderson. 

July  d»  1646. 
I  shall  very  willingly  follow  the  method  you  have  begun  in 
your  third  paper;  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  my  la^t  paper 
multiplies  more  controversies  than  my  first  gave  occasion  for ; 
having  been  so  far  from  augmenting  the  heads  of  our  disputa- 
tion, that  I  have  omitted  answering  many  things  in  both  your 
papers,  expressly  to  avoid  raising  of  new  and  needless  questions, 
desiring  to  have  only  so  many  debated  as  are  simply  necessary 
to  shew,  whether  or  not  **  I  may,  with  a  safe  conscience,  give 
way  to  the  alteration  of  church  government  in  England."    And, 
indeed,  I  like  very  well  to  begin  with  the  settling  of  the  rule 
by  which  we  arc  to  proceed  and  determine  the  present  contro- 
versy ;  to  which  purpose  (as  I  conceive)  my  third  paper  shews 
you  an  excellent  way,  for  there  I  offer  you  a  judge  between  us, 
or  desire  you  to  find  out  a  better,  which,  to  my  judgment,  you 
have  not  yet  done,  (though  you  have  sought  to  invalidate  mine;) 
for,  if  you  understand  to  have  offered  the  Scripture,  though  no 
man  shall  pay  more  reverence,  or  submit  more  humbly  to  it 
than  mysellj  yet  we  must  find  some  rule  to  judge  betwixt  us, 
when  you  and  I  differ  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  self-same 
text,  or  it  can  never  determine  our  questions.    As  for  example, 
I  say  you  misapply  that  of  2  Cor.  i.  14.  to  me,  (let  others 
answer  for  themselves,)  for  I  know  not  how  I  make  other  men 
to  have  "dominion   over  my  faith,"  when  I  make  them  only 
serve  to  approve  my  reason.     Nor  do  I  conceive  how  1  Cor. 
ii.  5.  can  be  applied  to  this  purpose ;  for  there  St  Paul  only 
shews  the  difference   between  divine   and  human  eloquence, 
making  no  mention  of  any  kind  of  interpretation  throughout  the 
whole  chapter,  as  indeed  St  Peter  does,  (2  Pet.  i.  20.)  which,  I 
conceive,  makes  for  me :  for,  since  that  no  prophecy  o^  Scrip- 
ture is  of  any  private  interpretation,  first,  I  infer  that  Scripture 
is  to  be  interpreted,  for  else  the  apostle  would  have  omitted  the 
word  private;   secondly,   that  at  least  the   consent  of  many 
learned  divines  is  necessary,  and   so,  a  fortioriy  that  of  the 
catholic  church  ought  to  be  an  authentic  judge,  when  men 
differ.     And  is  it  a  good  argument,  because  (Matth.  iv.  4,  7, 
10,)  Scripture  is  best  interpreted  by  itself,   therefore  that  all 
other  interpretations  are  unlawful  ?   Certainly  you  cannot  think 
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it.  Thus,  having  shewed  you  that  we  differ  about  the  meaning 
of  the  Scripture,  and  are  like  to  do  so,  certainly  there  ou(;ht  to 
be  for  this,  as  well  as  other  things,  a  rule  or  a  judge  between 
us,  to  determine  our  differences,  or  at  least  to  make  our  proba- 
tions and  arguments  relevant;  therefore  evading  for  this  time 
to  answer  your  six  considerations,  (not,  I  assure  you,  for  the 
difficulty  of  them,  but  the  starting  of  new  questions^^  I  desire 
you  only  to  shew  me  a  better  than  what  I  have  offered  unto 
you.  C.  R. 

NewcastUy  July  3,  1646. 

VIII.  His  Majesty's  Fifth  Paper  for  Mr  Alexander 
Henderson  :  A  Particular  Answer  to  Mr  Alexander 
Henderson's  Third  Paper. 

July  16,  1646. 
Until  you  shall  find  out  a  fitter  way  to  decide  our  difference 
in  opinion,  concerning  interpretation  of  Scripture,  than  the  con- 
sent of  the  fathers  and  the  universal  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  I  cannot  but  pass  my  judgment  anent  those  six  consi- 
derations which  you  offered  to  invalidate  those  authorities  that 
I  so  much  reverence. 

1.  In  the  first,  you  mention  two  rules  for  defining  of  contro- 
versies, and  seek  a  most  odd  way  to  confute  them,  as  I  think ; 
for  you  allege,  that  there  is  more  attributed  to  them  than  I 
believe  you  can  prove,  by  the  consent  of  most  learned  men, 

S there  being  no  question  but  there  are  always  some  fiattering 
bols  that  can  commend  nothing  but  with  hyperbolic  expres- 
sions,) and  you  know  that  svpposito  quolibet,  sequitur  quidliheL 
Besides,  do  you  think,  that  albeit  some  ignorant  fellows  should 
attribute  more  power  to  presbyters  than  is  really  due  unto 
them,  that  thereby  their  just  reverence  and  authority  is  dimi- 
nished ?  So  I  see  no  reason  why  I  may  not  safely  maintain 
that  the  interpretation  of  fathers  is  a  most  excellent  strength- 
ening to  my  opinion,  though  others  should  attribute  the  cause 
and  reason  of  their  faith  unto  it. 

2.  As  there  is  no  question  but  that  Scripture  is  far  the  best 
interpreter  of  itself,  so  I  see  nothing  in  this,  negatively  proved, 
to  exclude  any  other,  notwithstanding  your  positive  affirmation. 

3.  Not  in  the  next ;  for  I  hope  you  will  not  be  the  first  to 
condemn  yourself,  me,  and  innumerable  others  who  yet  un- 
unblumeably  have  not  tied  themselves  to  this  rule. 

4.  If  this  you  only  intend  to  prove,  that  errors  were  always 
breeding  in  the  church,  I  shall  not  deny  it;  yet  that  makes 
little  (as  I  conceive)  to  your  purpose.    But  if  youj*  meaning  be> 
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to  accuse  the  universal  practice  of  the  church  with  error,  I 
must  say,  it  is  a  very  bold  undertaking,  and  (if  you  cannot 
justify  yourself  by  clear  places  in  Scripture)  much  to  he 
blamed :  wherein  you  must  not  allege  that  to  be  universally 
received  which  was  not;  as  I  dare  say  that  the  controversy 
about  free-will  was  never  yet  decided  by  oecumenical  or 
general  council ;  nor  must  you  presume  to  call  that  an  error 
which  really  the  catholic  church  maintained  (as  in  rites  of 
baptism,  forms  of  prayer,  observation  offcasts,  fasts,  &c«)  except 
you  can  prove  it  so  by  the  word  of  God ;  and  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  such  a  thing  was  nut  warranted  by  the  apostles, 
but  you  must  prove  by  their  doctrine  that  such  a  thing  was 
unlawful^  or  else  tlie  practice  of  the  church  is  warrant  enough 
for  me  to  follow  and  obey  that  custom,  whatsoever  it  be,  and 
think  it  good :  and  I  shall  believe  that  the  apostles'  creed  was 
made  by  them  (such  reverence  I  bear  to  the  church's  traditions) 
until  other  authors  be  certainly  found  out. 

5.  I  was  taught  that  de  posse  ad  esse  was  no  good  argument ; 
and  indeed,  to  me,  it  is  incredible  that  any  custom  of  the 
catholic  church  was  erroneous,  which  was  not  contradicted  by 
orthodox  learned  men  in  the  times  of  their  first  practice,  as  is 
easily  perceived  that  all  those  defections  were  (some  of  them 
may  be  justly  called  rebellious)  which  you  mention. 

6.  I  deny  it  is  impossible  (though  I  confess  it  difficult)  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  universal  consent  and  practice  of 
the  primitive  church ;  therefore,  I  confess,  a  man  ought  to  be 
careful  how  to  believe  things  of  this  nature ;  wherefore  I  con- 
ceive this  to  be  only  an  argument  for  caution. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  albeit  I  never  esteemed  any  authority 
equal  to  the  Scriptures,  yet  I  do  think  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  universal  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  to  be  the  best  and  most  authentical  interpreters  of 
God*s  word,  and  consequently  the  fittest  judges  between  me 
and  you,  when  we  differ,  until  you  shall  find  me  better.  For 
example,  I  think  you,  for  the  present,  the  best  preacher  in 
Newcastle,  yet  I  believe  you  may  err,  and  possibly  a  better 
preacher  may  come ;  but  till  then  I  must  retain  my  opinion. 

C.  R. 

Newcastle,  July  16,  1646. 
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LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT. 

The  testament  testamen- 

Mb  Alexander  Hendersons,  tar  and  inventar  of  the 

ix  of  November,  1646.  goods,   geir,  sowmes   of 

money,   and  debts,  per- 

teining  to  wmquhill  Mr 

Alexander  Hendersone,  ane  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh; 

the  tyme  of  his  deceis,  quha  deceist  in  the  month  of. 

the  yeir  of  God,  IG46  yeirs  instant,  faithfullie  maid  and 
givine  wp  be  himself  wpone  the  xvij  day  of  August,  the 
yeir  of  God  aboue  specifeit,  in  swa  far  as  concernes  the 
nominatioune  of  his  executour,  legacies,  haill  debts  aucht- 
and  to  him,  and  the  maist  pairt  of  the  inventar  of  his  goods 
and  geir,  and  givine  up  be  George  Hendersone,  brother 
sone  to'  the  defunct,  in  swa  far  as  concernes  ane  vther 
pah't  of  the  inventar  of  his  goods  and  geir,  quhilks  George 
Hendersone  he  nominat  his  onlie  executor,  in  his  letter- 
will  under  written,  as  the  samyne,  of  the  daitt  foirsaid/ 
subscribet  with  his  hand  in  presens  of  the  witnesses  eflir 
specefeit,  mair  fullie  proports.     - 

In  the  first,  the  said  umquhill  Mr  Alexander  Hendersone  had 
the  goods,  geir,  sowmes  of  money,  and  debts,  of  the  availl  and 
pryces  ef\ir  following,  pertaining  to  him  the  tyme  of  his  deceis 
foirsaid : — viz.  Imprimis,  the  saxtene  pairt  of  the  schipe  callit 

the quhairof  John  Gillespie  is  maister,  estimat  to  the 

sowme  of  vij^  marks ;  Item,  his  haill  librarie  and  books,  estimat 
to  the  sowme  of  ij™  marks ;  Item,  ten  peices  of  silver  plaitt. 
and  aucht  silver  spones,  estimat  all  to  ij°  marks ;  Item,  the 
insycht  plenisching  of  his  duelling-house,  estimat  to  j*'  lib ;  Item,' 
of  reddie  money  and  gold  lying  bessyde  him,  xlv  double  peices 
and  ane  single  peice,  togidder  with  sevin-score  ane  pund  ster-. 
ling,  all  in  twelf  pund  peices  of  gold ;  Item,  mair  of  moneys' 
lying  bessyd  him,  by  the  former  twelf  pund  sterling,  extending 
in  Scots  money  to  j"  xliiij  lib. 

Suma  of  the  inventar,  iiij"  iiij^  ix  lib.  vi  sh.  viij  d. 

Followes  the  debts  awine  to  the  deid. 
Item,  thair  wes  auchtand  to  the  said  wmquhill  Mr  Alexander. 
Hendersone,  be  the  Earle  of  Rothes,  conforme  to  his  band, 
the  sowme  of  vj"  marks ;  Item,  be  the  Laird  of  Arnett,  be 
band,  j"  lib.  principall,  with  iij""  xx  lib.  of  byrune  annual-rent 
thairof ;  Item,  be  the  Laird  of  Erlshall,  the  sowme  of  xiiij^ 

2  X 
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marksy  principall,  be  band,  with  ij''  xxiiij  lib.  of  byrune  annual- 
rent  ;  Item,  be  Capitane  James  Mercer,  brotbir  to  Lawrence 
Mercer,  fyflene  pund  sterling,  extending,  in  Scotts  money,  to 
j'  Ixxx  lib. ;  Item,  be  ColoncTl  Forbes,  sone  to  Mr  John  Forbes, 

minister  to  the  Inglische  adventurers  at sex  pund 

sterling,  extending  in  Scotts  money  to  Ixxij  lib. ;  Item,  be  the 
Lady  Coluill,  duelling  at  West-Maister,  Uirie  pund  sterling, 
extending,  in  Scotts  money,  to  xxxvi  lib. ;  Item,  be  the  toune 

of  Edinburgh,  of  byrune  stipend,  iiij"  marks;  Item,  be 

Quhyt  of  Markle,  or his  mother,  the  sowme  of  j* 

iiij*  ixxi  lib.  xi  sh.  iiij  d. ;  Item,  be  my  Lord  Kirkcubricht, 
iij'*  vii*  I  lib. ;  Item,  be  Mr  Robert  Dalgleische,  of  gold  and 
money,  vij"*  v*'  xxviij  lib. ;  Item,  be  Mr  Robert  Melvill,  minister 
at  Semprin,  the  sowme  of  ij"  marks ;  Item,  be  John  Johnstoune^ 
Ix  lib.  sterling,  extending,  in  Scots  money,  to  vij*  Ixx  lib.  for 
ordinar  allowance  in  Junij  and  Julij ;  Item,  be  the  publict,  j* 
marks ;  Item,  be  the  goodman  of  Kemboke,  the  sowme  of  x  lib. 
sterling,  extending,  in  Scots  money,  to  ?  xx  lib. 
Suma  of  the  debts  awine  to  the  deid,  xxiij"*  viij*  xxj  lib.  xi  ah.  4d. 
Suma  of  the  inventar,  with  the  debts,  xxviij*  ij**  zxx  lib.  xviij  sb. 
Na  divisione. 

Followes  the  deids,  leeacie,  and  lettre-wilL 
The  inventar,  testament,  and  lettre-will  of  Mr  Alexander 
Hendersone,  for  the  present,  minister  at  Edinburgh,  givine  wp 
be  himself,  weak  in  bodie  and  perfyte  in  spirit,  at  his  duelling* 
bouse,  neir  wnto  the  hie  schoote,  the  xvij  day  of  August,  1646 
yeirs,  befoir  thais  witnesses,  Mr  George  Wauche  attending  my 
Lord  Balmerinoch,   and  David   Peirsoune,   servitour  to  m 

Robert  Dalgleische: — Imprimis, legacie,  I  appoint 

and  ordine  my  executour  to  pay  to  John  Hendersone,  my  eldest 
brother  in  Helmane,  and  to  Bessie  Leslie,  or  the  langest  leivar 
of  the  twa,  for  ane  supplie  of  thameselfs  and  of  thair  cbildrine, 
the  sowme  of  j°  lib.  at  everie  terme  of  Witsonday  and  Mertimes, 
and  the  first  termes  payment  to  be  the  verie  following  terme 
efler  mv  deceis ;  Item,  I  leive  to  Robert  Hendersone,  my  bro- 
ther John  his  sone,  the  sowme  of  v"  marks ;  Item,  I  leive  to  the 
rest  of  my  brether  John  his  childrene,  viz.  James,  Issobell,  and 
Bessie  Hendersones,  the  sowme  of  iij*  lib. ;  Item,  I  leive  to  Bar* 
bara  Hendersone,  dochter  to  my  brother  Mr  Andro  Hendersone, 
the  sowme  of  x*  marks,  and  i**  marks  for  hir  marriage  garments, 
with  j"*  marks  to  Bessie  Thislle  quhen  the  said  Barbara  sidl  be 
marreid ;  Item,  I  leive  to  the  rest  of  my  said  brother  Mr  Andro 
his  childrine  j"  lib.,  to  be  distribute  be  equall  portiounes  amonges 
thamc ;  Item,  I  leive  to  my  wmquhill  sister  Margaret  Render* 
sone  hir  childrene  j*  lib.,  to  be  equallie  divydit  amanges  thame; 
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Itero^  I  leive  to  my  sister  Mareone  Hendirsone,  spous  to  Alex- 
ander Buntheme,  in  Pitblado,  the  annual-rent  of  v^  marks 
dureing  hir  lyflyme,  and  eflir  hir  deceis,  I  ordane  the  said  IVve 
hundreth  marks  to  be  destribute  amonges  hir  childrine  according 
as  the  said  Mareone  sail  be  pleisit;  Item,  to  Mr  Alexander 
Swentomie,  spous  to  Elspeth  Hendersone  my  sister,  I  leive  my 
books  that  I  have  at  the  daitt  heirof  in  my  cabinett  at  my 
duelling  in  Edinburgh ;  lykwyse  I  leive  to  him  in  money  j™ 
marks;  Item,  to  George  Swentoune,  sone  to  mv  said  sister 
Elspeth,  I  leive  his  prentis  ^Cy  quhilk  is  v^  marks ;  Item,  tp 
Margaret  Swentone,  dochter  to  my  said  sister  Elspeth,  I  leive 
iij  marks.  Lykwyse,  be  thir  presents,  I  ordane  my  executour, 
that  how  soone  the  moneys  adebtit  to  me  be  my  Lord  Kirk* 
cubricht  sail  be  receavit,  that  ij°^  marks  therof  sail  be  givine 
for  the  manttenance  of  ane  scoole  in  the  toune  of  Lithrie,  within 
the  parische  of  Creich ;  Thus  to  be  disposit  on,  that  j^  lib.  sail 
be  yeirlie  givine  for  mantenance  of  the  scoolmaister,  and  quha( 
is  ower  of  the  sowme  abone  that,  that  sail  pay  the  said  annual- 
rent  of  j"  lib.,  sail  be  imployit  for  the  building  ane  house  for  the 
scool ;  And  therfor  doe  recommend  to  the  mmister  and  sessione 
at  the  kirk  of  Creich  to  tak  present  ordour  wpone  the  ressaitt 
of  the  said  sowme,  to  imploy  the  samjme  for  tne  effect  foirsaid. 
Item,  I  ordane  my  executor  to  dely  ver  to  my  Lord  Dumfermling 
the  tabell-dyell  and  wairneing-bell,  togidder  with  ane  PortingaU 
ducat;  Item,  to  dely  ver  to  my  Lady  Carnegie  ane  peice  of  gold, 
.with  thrie  pund  sterling ;  Item,  I  ordane  that  the  ten  peices  of 
silver  plaitt,  viz.  twa  silver  goblets,  twa  salt&tts,  twa  tasses,  twa 
porring  irons,  twa  silver  stoups,  and  aucht  spones,  with  quhat« 
somever  vther  silver  wark  quhilk  ar  in  my  house,  or  cuming 
hoine,  to  be  destribute  equallie  amonges  Mrs  John  Duncane, 
Williame  Dalgleische,  and  Robert  Dalgleische ;  Item,  I  ordane 
my  executor  to  delyver  to  my  deir  aquantance,  Mr  John 
Duncane,  at  Culross,  and  Mr  William  Dalgleische,  minister  at 
Cramond,  all  the  manuscripts  and  papers  qrniilk  ar  in  my  studie^ 
and  that  belong  to  me  any  quhair  els,  and  efter  they  have 
reveisit  thame,  to  destroy  or  preserve  and  kepe  thame  as  they 
sail  judge  convenient  for  their  awine  privat  or  the  publict  good ; 
Item,  I  ordaine  and  appoint  George  Hendersone,  first-borne  to 
my  eldest  brother,  quna  hes  faithfullie  attendit  me  for  some 
yeirs  past,  my  onlie  executor,  vniversall  legatour,  and  intro- 
mettor  with  my  goods,  geir,  moneys,  debts,  plenisching,  and 
moveabills  quhatsomever,  giving  him  full  rycht  and  power  tp 
wplifl  and  imploy,  give  discharges,  and  to  doe  all  quhatsomever 
I  myself  micht  nave  done,  that  he  may  delyver  and  pay  my 
legacies,  according  to  my  foirsaid  appointment ;  and  all  moneys, 
sowmes,  plenisching,  debts,  moveabiUs  quhatsomevir,  I  leive  to 
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-the  said  George  to  joyse  and  bruik,  qiihilk  sail  be  cfwr  mi 
aboue  my  foirsaids  legacies.  Item,  I  ordane,  that  gife  my  freinds 
be  not  content  with  quhat  portiounes  I  have  bene  pleisit  to  name 
and  ieive  to  thame  in  mj  testament,  that  thej  gett  nothing  at 
all.  I  recommend  the  said  George  Hendersone,  my  executor, 
to  the  said  Mr  Johne  Duncane,  Mr  Williame  Dalgleische,  and 
Mr  Robert  Dalgleische,  and  wills  thame  to  follow  thair  joynt 
advyse,  and  tak  thair  assistance  in  the  particular  discharging  of 
the  dewties  of  this  executorie,  and  to  tak  thair  advyse  and 
assistance  in  what  purpoisses  and  bussines  ooncemes  hini. 

Sic  subscribiiur^  Alex*.  HaNDERsoNSy  with  my  band. 

'    Mr  George  Wauche,  witnes, 
David  Peirsone,  witnes. 

Messrs  John  Nisbitt ratifies  and  approves,  and  givel 

and  committs reservand  compt Mr  George  Leslie^ 

minister  at  Haljrrudhouse,  become  cautioune,  as  ane  act  beirs. 

Edinburgh  ike  A  day  of  Deceadfer^  1646  fehn. 

£ik  maid  heirto  as  followcs,  viz.  thair  wes  justlie  adebti^ 
Testand  awand  to  the  said  wmquhill  Mr  Alexander  Hendersone, 
1)e  Hew  Kennedie,  Proveist  of  Air,  the  sowme  of  Ixxij  lib.  xij  sh. 
8d.  sterling,  extending,   in  Scotts  money,   to  the  sowme  of 

viij*  Ixxj  lib.  xij  sh.;  and  givs  and  committs reservand 

compt David  Killoche,  elder,  merchand  burges  of  Edin- 
burgh, cautioune,  as  ane  act  heirs. 

Testament  Register,  (for  the  Commissariot  of  Edinburgh, 
lodged  in  the  General  Register-House,)  Vol.  LXIL 


The  DECLARATION  of  Mr  Alexander  Henderson,  Prin- 
cipal Minister  of  the  Word  of  God  at  Edinburgh,  and  Chief 
Commissioner  from  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  the  Parliament 
and  Synod  of  England,  made  upon  his  Death-bed. 

Whereas  the  greatest  part  of  the  distempered  people  of 
these  miserable  distracted  kingdoms  have  been  and  are  wofully 
.abused  and  misled  with  malicious  misinformations  against  bis 
Sacred  Majesty,  especially  in  point  of  religion  and  moral 
wisdom,  whereof  I  confess,  with  great  grief  of  heart,  myself  to 
have  been  (amongst  many  more  of  my  coat)  none  of  the  least, 
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who,  out  or  itnagioary  fears  and  jealousies,  were  made  real. 
instruments  to  advance  this  unnatural  war,  wherein  so  much 
innocent  Protestant  hlood  has  been  shed,  and  so  much  down- 
right robbery  committed,  without  fear  or  shame  of  sin,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  true  reformed  religion,  as  cannot  but  draw  down 
heavy  judgments  from  Heaven  upon  these  infatuated  nations, 
and  more  particularly  upon  us,  who  should  have  instructed  them 
in  the  way  of  truth,  peace,  and  obedience. 

1  conceived  it  the  duty  of  a  good  Christian,  especially  one  of 
mv  profession,  and  in  the  condition  that  I  lie,  expecting  God 
Almighty's  call,  not  only  to  acknowledge  to  the  all-merciful 
God,  with  a  humble  sincere  remorse  of  conscience,  the  great- 
ness of  this  offence,  which  being  done  in  simplicity  of  spirit,  I 
hope,  with  tile  Apostle  Paul,  to  obtain  mercy,  because  I  did  it 
through  ignorance ;  but  also,  for  the  better  satisfaction  of  all 
others,  to  publish  this  declaration  to  the  view  of  the  world,  to 
the  intent  that  all  those  (especially  of  the  ministry)  who  have 
been^  deluded  with  me,  may,  by  God's  grace,  and  my  example* 
(though  a  weak  and  mean  instrument,)  not  only  be  undeceived 
themselves,  but  also  stirred  up  to  undeceive  others,  with  more 
alacrity  and  facility,  that  the  scandal  may  be  removed  from  our 
religion  and  profession,  and  the  good  King  restored  to  his  just 
rights,  and  truly  honoured  and  obeyed  as  God's  anointed  and 
vicegerent  upon  earth,  and  the  poor  distressed  subjects  freed 
from  these  intolerable  burdens  and  oppressions  which  they  lie 
groaning  under;  and  a  solid  peace  settled  both  in  Kirk  and 
Commonwealth,  throughout  all  his  majesty's  dominions,  to  the 

flory  of  God,  and  of  our  blessed  Mediator  and  Saviour  the 
iOrd  Christ. 

I  do  therefore  declare,  before  God  and  the  world,  that  since 
I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  converse  and  confer  with  his 
majesty  with  all  sort  of  freedom,  especially  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, whether  in  relation  to  the  Kirk  or  State,  (which,  like 
Hypocrates's  twins,  are  linked  together,)  that  I  found  him  the 
most  intelligent  man  that  ever  I  spoke  with,  as  far  beyond  my 
expression  as  expectation,  grounded  upon  the  information  that 
was  given  me  (before  I  knew  him)  by  such  as  I  thought  should 
have  known  him.  I  profess  that  I  was  oft-times  astonished  with 
the  solidity  of  his  reasons  and  replies ;  wondered  how  he,  spend- 
ing his  time  so  much  in  sports  and  recreations,  could  have 
attained  to  so  great  knowledge,  and  must  confess,  ingenuously, 
that  I  was  convinced  in  conscience,  and  knew  not  how  to  give^ 
him  any  reasonable  satisfaction ;  yet  the  sweetness  of  his  dispo- 
sition is  such,  that  whatsoever  I  said  was  well  taken.  I  must 
say,  that  I  never  met  with  any  disputant  (^let  be  a  king,  and  in 
ipatters  of  so  high  concernment)  pf  tliat  mild  and  calm  temper, 
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which  conyinced  me  the  more,  and  made  me  think»  that  tudi 
wisdom  and  moderation  could  not  be  withoat  an  extraordinary 
measure  of  divine  grace.  I  had  heard  much  of  bia  carriage 
towards  the  priests  in  Spain ;  and  that  King  James  told  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  upon  his  going  thither,  **  That  he  durst 
venture  his  son  Charles  with  all  the  Jesuits  in  the  world,**  he 
knew  him  to  be  so  well  grounded  in  the  Protestant  religion,  but 
could  never  believe  it  before. 

I  observed  all  his  actions,  more  particularly  those  of  devotion, 
which  I  roust  truly  say,  are  more  than  ordmary.  I  informed 
myself  of  others  who  had  served  him  from  his  inmncy,  and  they 
all  assured  me  that  there  was  nothing  new  or  much  enlarged, 
in  regard  of  his  troubles,  either  in  his  public  or  private  way  of 
exercise  ;  twice  a-day  constantly,  morning  and  evening,  for  an 
hour's  space,  in  private ;  twice  a-day  before  dinner  and  supper 
in  public,  besides  preachings  upon  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and 
other  extraordinary  tiroes ;  and  no  business,  though  never  so 
weighty  and  urgent,  can  make  him  neglect  or  forget  this  his 
trouble  and  duty  to  Almighty  God.  O  that  those  who  ait  now 
at  the  helm  of  these  weather-beaten  kingdoms,  had  but  one 
half  of  his  true  piety  and  wisdom  I  I  dare  say,  that  the  poor 
oppressed  subject  should  not  be  plunged  into  so  deep  gulfs  of 
impiety  and  misery,  without  compassion  or  pity ;  I  dare  say,  if 
his  advice  had  been  followed,  all  the  blood  that  is  shed,  and  all 
the  rapine  that  is  committed,  should  have  been  prevented. 

If  I  should  speak  of  his  justice,  magnanimity,  charity,  8obriety» 
patience,  humility,  and  of  all  his  both  Christian  and  morel 
virtues,  I  should  run  myself  into  a  panegyric,  and  seem  to  flatter 
him  to  such  as  do  not  know  him.  If  the  present  condition  that 
I  lie  in,  did  not  exempt  me  from  any  such  suspicion  of  worldly 
ends,  when  I  expect  every  hour  to  be  called  from  all  transitory 
vanities  to  eternal  felicity,  and  did  not  oblige  me  to  declare  the 
truth  simply  and  nakedly,  in  satisfaction  of  that  which  I  did 
ignorantly,  though  not  altogether  innocently. 

If  I  should  relate  what  I  have  received  from  good  hands,  and 
can  partly  witness  of  my  own  knowledge,  since  these  unhappy 
troubles  began,  I  should  enlarge  myself  into  an  history.  Let 
these  brief  characters  suffice :  No  man  can  say  that  there  is 
conspicuously  any  predominant  vice  in  him ;  a  rare  thing  in  a 
man,  but  far  rarer  in  a  king :  never  man  saw  him  passionately 
angry,  or  extraordinarily  moved,  either  with  prosperity  or 
adversity,  having  had  as  great  trials  as  ever  any  king  had: 
never  any  man  heard  him  curse,  or  given  to  swearing :  never 
any  man  heard  him  complain,  or  bemoan  his  condition,  in  the 
greatest  durance  of  war  or  confinement,  when  he  was  separated 
from  his  dearest  consort^  and  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  * ' 
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innocent  children,  the  hopefuUest  princes  that  ever  were  in 
these  ingrate  kingdoms ;  when  he  was  denuded  of  his  counsellors 
and  domestic  servants :  no  man  can  complain  of  the  violation  of 
his  wife  or  daughters,  though  he  had  too  many  temptations  in 
ihe  prime  of  his  age  by  the  enforced  absence  of  his  wife,  which 
would  be  hardly  taken  by  the  meanest  of  his  subjects;  and 
(which  is  beyond  all  admiration)  being  stripped  of  all  counsel 
and  help  of  man,  then  did  his  undaunted  courage  and  transcen- 
dant  wisdom  shew  itself  more  clearly,  and  vindicate  him  from 
the  obloquy  of  former  times,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  greatest 
enemies.  This,  I  confess,  did  so  take  me,  tliat  I  could  not  but 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  it ;  and  which  will  render  his  name 

florious,  and  (I  greatly  fear)  ours  ignominious,  to  all  posterity, 
le  stands  fast  to  his  ground,  and  doth  not  rise  and  fall  with 
success,  the  brittle  square  of  human  actions,  and  is  ever  ready 
to  forgive  all  bypast  injuries,  to  settle  a  present  solid  peace  and 
future  tranquillity  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  Nay,  for  their 
cause  he  is  content  to  forego  so  many  of  his  own  known 
undoubted  just  rights,  as  may  stand  with  their  safety ;  as  scUut 
pcptdi  est  suprema  lexy  and  so,  siparendum  esipatri^  in  eo  tanun 
turn  est  parendumy  quo  efficitur,  ut  turn  sit  pater^  (Seneca^  I 
confess  that  I  could  have  wished  an  Establishment  of  our  Ires*- 
byterial  Government  in  the  Kirk  of  England,  for  the  better 
union  between  them  and  us ;  but  I  find  the  constitution  of  that 
kingdom,  and  disposition  of  that  nation,  so  generally  opposite^ 
that  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  They  are  a  people  naturally 
inclined  to  freedom,  and  so  bred  in  riches  and  plenty,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  induced  to  embrace  any  discipline  that  may  any* 
wise  abridge  their  liberty  and  pleasure.  That  which  we  esteem 
a  godly  kirk  policy,  instituted  by  the  Lord  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  is  no  better  to  them  than  a  kind  of  slavery;  and  some 
do  not  stick  to  call  it  worse  than  the  Spanish  inquisition.  Nay, 
even  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  invited  us  to  assist  them  in 
it,  and  sent  hither  their  Commissioner,  to  induce  us  to  enter 
into  a  solemn  national  covenant  for  that  effect,  having  served 
their  turn  of  us,  to  throw  down  the  king  and  the  prelatical 
party,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  the  supreme  government, 
both  of  Kirk  and  State,  are  now  inventing  evasions  to  be  rid 
of  us,  and  to  delude  us ;  some  of  them  publishing  openly,  in 
pulpits  and  print,  that  the  sacred  Covenant  was  never  intended 
for  the  godly,  but  only  as  a  trap  to  ensnare  the  malignants^ 
which  cannot  but  bring  heavy  judgments  from  Heaven,  and,  I 
am  afraid,  make  a  greater  disunion  between  these  nations  than 
ever  was  before ;  like  unto  that  Bellum  Gallicum^  quod  sexcentis 
fcBderibut  compositum,  semper  renovabatury  (Canon,  lib.  3,  Chron. 
in  Here*  5,  An.  Domini^  lllSy)  with  a  deluge  of  Christian  blood. 
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and  almost  ruin  of  both  parties ;  or  like  unto  that  JBMum  Rb^ 
Hcanum  in  GermaniOy  in  quo  tupra  centena  miHia  rustieonm 
cceubueruni^  (Idem,  An.  Dom.  1524;)  or,  most  of  all,  both  io 
manner  and  subject,  resembling  that  of  John  of  Leydeo, 
Munster,  Knipperdoling,  (Idem,  An.  1534,)  whidi  took  its  rise 
from  the  former :  So  many  different  sects  sprung  up  daily  more 
and  more  amongst  them,  which  all,  like  Ephraim  and  Manasses, 
Herod  and  Pilate,  conspire  against  the  Lord's  anointed  and  the 
true  Protestant  religion. 

The  city  of  London,  that  was  so  forward  in  the  be^nning  of 
this  glorious  reformation,  surpasseth  now  Amsterdam  m  number 
of  sects,  and  may  be  compared  to  old  Rome^  Qtue  cum  ommOut 
pene  gentibus  dominaretuvy  omnium  gentium  erroribus  serviebai, 
et  magnam  sibi  videbatur  assumpsisse  rdigionem^  quia  nuUam 
respwhat  fcUsitatem^  (Leo  in  Serm.  de  Petro  et  I^wlo,  App.) 
Their  transgressions  are  like  to  bring  them  to  that  confusion  of 
the  Israelites,  when  they  had  no  king,  (Judges,  xxL)  <*  Every 
one  did  what  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes,  because  they  feared 
not  the  Lord,"  (Joshua,  x.)  "  they  said.  What  should  a  king 
do  to  us  ?  the  young  men  seemed  to  be  wiser  than  the  elder," 
(Isaiah,  iii.)  "  the  viler  sort  despised  tlie  honourable,"  (Lam. 
ult.)  and  the  very  serving  men  ruled  over  them. 

I  profess,  when  I  saw  these  things  so  clearly,  I  could  not 
blame  the  King  to  be  so  backward  in  giving  his  assent  to  the 
settling  of  our  Presbyterial  Discipline  in  that  Kirk,  for  the  great 
inconveniencies  that  might  follow  thereupon  to  him  and  his 
posterity,  there  being  so  many  strong  corporations  in  that 
kingdom  to  lead  on  a  popular  government ;  such  a  number  of 
people  that  have  either  no,  or  broken,  estates,  who  are  ready 
to  drive  on  any  alteration ;  and  so  weak  and  powerless  a  nobility 
to  hinder  it.  Multos  dulcedo  prcBdarum^  plures  res  angust^  tW 
ambigutBy  domi  alios  scelerum  conscientia  stimulabat,  (C.  Tacitus.) 

Let  me,  therefore,  exhort  and  conjure  you,  in  the  words  of  a 
dying  man,  and  bowels  of  our  Lord  Christ,  to  stand  fast  to  your 
Covenant,  and  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  abused  with  fained 
pretences,  and  made  wicked  instruments  to  wrong  the  Kirk  and 
the  King  of  their  just  rights  and  patrimony. 

ilemember  the  last  prophetical  words  of  our  first  blessed 
Reformer,  that,  afler  the  subduing  of  the  Papists,  foretold  us, 
the  great  battle  yet  remained  against  manifold  temptations  of 
the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  especially  against  the  sacri- 
legious devourers  of  the  Kirk  rents,  which  will  not  be  wanting, 
now  with  baits  cunningly  laid  upon  golden  hooks  to  ensnare  the 
greatest  among  you,  both  in  Kirk  and  State,  but  I  beseech  you, 
in  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  '<  To  be  wise  as  serpents, 
and  harmless  as  doves.*'     Let  no  worldly  consideration  induce 
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"you  to  slide  back  from  the  true  meaning  o(  our  holy  Covenant 
'with  the  all-seeing  God,  who  punished  Saul  in  his  sons  for  the 
breach  even  of  an  unlawful  covenant  with  the  Gibeonites» 
2  Sam.  xxi. 

Remember  the  supplication  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
Edinburgh,  given  to  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  (Sess.  23.  Art.  2.) 
his  Majesty's  High  Commissioner,  12th  Aug.  1639,  recorded 
both  in  the  public  register  of  our  Kirk  and  Parliament.  Where- 
by, to  obviate  malign  aspersions  (1  Carol.  Art.  5.  Sess.  7.  Junii; 
1640)  that  branded  us  maliciously  to  shake  off  civil  and  dutiful 
4)bedience  due  to  the  sovereignty  (verbatim  ex  reg%slro\  and  to 
diminish  the  King's  greatness  and  authority,  and  for  clearing  of 
our  loyalty,  we,  m  our  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  subjects  and  congregations  whom  we  represent,  did,  in  all 
humility,  represent  to  his  grace,  and  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's 
most  honourable  Privy  Council,  and  declared,  before  God  and 
the  world,  that  we  never  had,  nor  have,  any  thought  of  with- 
drawing ourselves  from  that  humble  and  dutiful  obedience  to 
his  Majesty  and  his  government,  which  by  the  descendants,  and 
under  the  reign,  of  107  kings,  is  most  cheerfully  acknowledged 
by  us  and  our  predecessors ;  and  we  never  had,  nor  have,  any 
intention  or  desire  to  attempt  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  the 
dishonour  of  God  or  diminution  of  the  King's  greatness  and 
authority  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledging  with  all  humble 
thankfulness  the  many  recent  favours  bestowed  upon  us  by  his 
Majesty,  and  that  our  quietness,  stability,  and  happiness,  de- 
pends upon  the  safety  of  the  King's  Majesty's  person,  and 
maintenance  of  his  greatness  and  royal  authority,  who  is  God's, 
vicegerent  set  over  us  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  we  did  solemnly  swear,  not  only  oui- 
mutual  concurrence  and  assistance  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
to  the  uttermost  of  our  power,  with  our  means  and  lives,  to^ 
stand  to  the  defence  of  our  dread  Sovereign,  his  person  and* 
authority,  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties  of  this  Kirk  and  kingdom;  but  also,  in  every 
cause  which  may  concern  his  majesty's  honour,  to  concur  with 
our  friends  and  followers  in  quiet  manner,  or  in  arms,  as  we 
should  be  required  of  his  majesty,  his  council,  or  any  having  his. 
authority,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  duty 
of  good  subjects. 

And  though  some  malignant  spirits  wrest  maliciously  some 
words  of  our  Covenant,  art.  3,  contrary  to  the  true  meaning 
thereof,  as  if  we  intended  thereby  to  restrain  our  allegiance^, 
contrary  to  the  apostles'  precept,  and  nature  of  our  duty,  and 
make  religion  a  back-door  for  rebellion  to  enter  in  at ;  it  there 
be  any  of  the  simpler  zealous  sort  that  conceive  the  sense  to 
be  such)  or  if  there  be  any  others  that  would  make  u^e  of  it 
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for  their  politic  end,  we  disclaim  them :  and  I  declare^  before 
God  and  the  world,  that  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  those 
that  contrived  it,  to  wrong  the  King  and  his  posterity,  as  the 
plain  words  of  that  article  in  the  close  do  clearly  bear,  and 
the  foresaid  supplication  doth  manifestly  declare,  their  intent 
being  only  to  have  settled  a  conformity  in  Kirk  Government 
throughout  all  his  majesty*s  dominions,  which  they  conceive 
would  have  strengthened  his  majesty's  authority,  and  made  him 
and  his  posterity  more  glorious  ;  but  since  we  find  many  invin- 
cible  difficulties  and  intolerable  inconveniencies  arisen  chiefly 
from  those  that  invited  us  to  enter  therein,  for  their  assistance^ 
in  tlie  accomplishment  thereof  in  that  Kirk,  and  so  clearly,  that 
they  intend  to  delude  us  with  vain  glosses  and  distinctions,  to 
the  destruction  of  true  Protestant  religion,  and  monarchical 
government,  and  perceived,  to  our  great  grief,  that  we  have 
been  abused  with  most  false  aspersions  against  his  majesty,  the 
most  religious,  prudent,  and  best  of  kings :  I  do  farther  declare^ 
before  God  and  the  world,  that  they  are  guilty  of  the  breach  of 
the  sacred  Covenant ;  and  that  we  have  discharged  our  doty 
thereof  (which  is  only  promissory  and  conditional,  as  all  othar 
oaths  deJtUwro  are)  by  endeavouring  to  effectuate  it,  qmmiUKm 
in  nobis  erit;  and  that  we  are  absolved,  in  faro  soU  et  poH^  of 
any  oath  or  vow  contained  therein,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
settling  of  religion  in  the  Kirk  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and 
that  we  are  only  bound  thereby  to  preserve  the  Reformation  of 
religion  in  our  own  Kirk  and  kingdom,  confirmed  by  hia  sacred 
majesty  in  Parliament,  and  to  restore  our  native  King  to  hia 
just  rights,  royal  throne  and  dignity,  in  as  full  and  ample  a 
manner  as  ever  any  of  his  royal  predecessors  enjoyed  them  ; 
and  that  the  mouth  of  all  malignants  may  be  stopt,  that  it  may 
not  be  said,  Presbytery  fetters  monarchy,  as  Independency 
destroys  it ;  who  cast  up  to  us,  the  holy  League  and  Covenant 
of  France  as  a  pattern  on  the  mount  of  ours. 

Therefore  I  exhort  and  conjure  you  again  and  again,  in  the 
bowels  of  our  Lord  Christ,  and  words  oi  a  dying  man,  especially 
my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  as  you  expect  a  blessing  from  Go^ 
upon  this  distressed,  distracted  kirk  and  kingdom,  upon  you  and 
your  posterity  ;  as  you  desire  to  remove  God's  heavy  juogmenta 
from  this  miserable  land,  the  sword  and  pestilence,  and  what 
else  may  follow,  which  I  tremble  to  think  of,  to  stand  fast  and 
firm  to  this  point  of  your  Covenant,  which  you  were  bound  to 
before  by  the  law  of  God  and  of  this  land,  and  never  suffer 
yourselves,  by  all  the  gilded  allurements  of  this  world,  which 
prove  bitter  and  deceitful  at  last,  to  relinquish  it.  Stand  fast 
to  your  native  king,  most  gracious  to  this  land  far  beyond  ail 
his  predecessors.  None  owes  greater  obligation  to  him  than  the 
ministry  and  gentry.    Let  not  an  indelible  character  of  iogra-. 
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titude  lie  upon  us  that  may  tucp  to  our  ruin.  The  Protestants 
of  France,  when  they  were  hjj^py  in  the  free  possession  of  their 
religion,  suffered  themselves  to  be  abused  and  misled  by  some 
great  ones  into  a  rebellion  against  Lewis  XIII,  their  natural 
king,  which  cost  many  of  them  their  lives  and  estates,  and  the 
loss  of  all  their  hostage  towns ;  and  might  have  endangered  their 
liberty  of  conscience,  if  the  king  had  not  been  very  gracious  to 
them.  The  Templers'  pride  and  ambition  rendered  them  for« 
midable  to  all  Christian  kings,  and  made  them  to  be  cut  off  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  Jesuites  are  running  headlone  to 
the  same  heieht ;  and  our  bishops,  not  contenting  themselves 
with  moderation,  were  made  instruments  of  their  own  destruc- 
tion, as  some  of  our  brethren  before,  by  their  indiscretion, 
enforced  King  James  to  set  them  up.  Wherefore,  I  beseech  you, 
my  brethren  of  the  ministry,  to  carry  yourselves  mildly  toward 
all  men,  Tit.  iii.  and  obediently  towards  the  king  and  his  subor- 
dinate o£Bcers,  Rom.  xiii.  Preach  salvation  to  your  flock,  1  Pet. 
ii.  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  seditious.  Keep  your- 
selves Vithin  the  bounds  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  commission, 
Prov.  xxiv.  apd  do  not  as  the  bishops  did,  intrench  upon  the 
civil  magistrate's  authority,  that  you  may  live  in  peace  and  god- 
liness together,  as  becometh  the  messengers  of  the  Lord  Christ. 
Non  eripit  terrestria^  qui  regno  dat  calestia, 

God  of  his  mercy  grant;^ou  all  the  spirit  of  love  and  union,  that 
you  may  join  as  one  mjdii  to  redeem  the  honour  of  this  ancient 
nation,  which  lies  a-bleeding  in  foreign  parts,  where  it  was  once 
so  famous  for  its  valour  and  fidelity,  even  to  foreign  kings :  To 
redeem  it,  I  say,  even  with  your  lives  and  fortunes,  according 
to  your  solemn  Covenant,  and  the  duty  o£  your  allegiance  to 
your  native  king.  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  your  own  interest, 
besides  honour  and  conscience,  and  never  rest  till  you  have 
restored  him  fully  to  his  royal  throne  and  dignity.  Let  us,  his 
native  subjects,  be  his  best  shield  and  buckler,  under  God,  to 
defend  him  from  all  his  enemies,  and  to  transmit  his  sceptre  to 
his  posterity,  so  long  as  the  >»un  and  moon  endureth ;  and  let 
our  forces  be  employed  for  the  restitution  of  the  most  religious 
and  virtuous  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  her  distressed  children,  to 
their  just  inheritance,  and  for  the  putting  down  the  Antichrist, 
and  for  enlarging  of  our  Lord  Christ's  kingdom  throughout  all 
the  world. 

C.  Tacitus. 

In  tanta  Reipublicse  necessitudine,  suspecto  Senatus,  popu- 
loque  imperio  ob  certamina  potentium,  et  avaritiam  magistra- 
tuum,  invalido  legum  auxilio,  qus  vi,  ambitu,  postremo  pecunia 
turbabantur ;  omnem  potestatem  ad  unum  redire  pacis  interfuit, 
non  aliud  discordantis  patris  remedium,  quam  ab  uno  regeretur. 
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o!li  -: 
THE  DEATH  OF  MR  HENDERSON. 

Taken  from  the  <*  Kingdom's  Weekly  IiitelUgencer,  sent  abroad  to 
prevent  misinformation,''  ^lo.  166,  Sept.  1646. 

Let  others  boast  their  rages  an    what  fire 
Doth  the  urged  close tts  of  theii  crests  inspire. 
The  greatest  honour  which  his  muse  can  know 
From  waters  onel v,  and  from  teares  must  flow ; 
And  as  the  chymicks  oflt  of  one  have  told 
Who,  at  the  center,  turnes  the  earth  to  gold. 
Me  thinkes  I  want  another  heere,  whose  care 
Sb  ^uld  into  water  now  condense  the  ayre ;  ^ 

Ay  re  's  but  sublimed  water,  as  the  fire  J 

Is  earth  refined,  and  elevated  higher ; 
And  as  our  joys  partake  of  fire,  and  heate  ^ 
The  earth  with  bonefires  to  proclaime  them  great* 
I  see  no  reason  but  our  sbrrowes  may 
Turne  ayre  to  water,  and  be  great  as  they ; 
The  cause  is  great  enough,  thc^tell  me  who 
Can  seem  to  doubt,  if  it  be  true  ot  no  I 

He  that  did  take  such  restless  paines  to  plant 
The  Tree  of  Life,  and  made  a  Covenant 
To  cleave  to  heav'n  and  grace,  as  if  he  faine 
On  earth  would  stablish  paradise  againe ; 

He  who,  by  deeds  exemplary,  did  teach 
His  doctrine  plainest,  and  whose  life  did  preach. 
Whose  life  was  such,  it  may  be  well  denyed 
He  scarce  did  ever  ill,  but  that  he  dyed ; 

He  who  with  such  brave  confidence  did  stand 
To  cleere  religion  in  this  clouded  land. 
And  with  such  zeale  endeavoured  to  make  knowa 
Her  life  and  essence,  that  he  lost  his  own. 
Is  hence  ascended,  and  our  griefes  doe  rise 
To  follow  after  in  a  cloud  of  sighes : 
And  as  the  greatnesse  of  his  worth  doth  fly 
And  fill  each  corner  underneath  the  sky 
To  praise  his  life,  so,  at  his  death,  'tis  vaine 
To  thinke  two  kingdomes  can  his  losse  sustame ; 
Where  ere  the  voyce  of  truth  is  heard,  where  ere 
The  Church  reformed  doth  more  pure  appeare, 


They  waft  their  sofrf     i  to  U9,  aiicl  the  Rhine 

In  niutuall  teares  irittrgjiMimes  and  Tweed  doth' jojnie ; 

So  close  they  loyn^  flnTall  gricfes  were  knowne 

To  meet  together  td  make  now  but  one. 

To  voyce  their  plaini  -^owd  as  their  cause,  and  cry 

A  Hinderson  I  a  Hlnderson  I  and  dy. 

Go  now,  Divines,  and  by  yourselves  admire 
The  constant  flames  that  did  his  soule  inspire, 
A  ilame  so  pure,  so  active,  that  could  they 
Who  kept  the  Asian  candlesticks,  display 
Such  heat  and  splendor,  we  might  safely  sweare 
The  sacred  cam"  «8  still  had  burned  there. 
Goe  now,  Divines,  and  when  by  turnea  you  next 
Report  the  errands  of  the  heavenly  text, 
Renounce  all  thoughts  that  het'roclitely  dare 
O're-charge  the  sermon,  or  make  lame  your  prayer, 
Who  take  the  Booke  of  Kings  but  to  inveigh. 
Doe  rather  libell  then  doe  preach  that  day. 
And  who  forbeare  to  pray  for  Kings,  I  doubt, 
Have  torne  the  Bible  and  the  Kings  left  out. 

Come,  then,  draw  neere,  and  never  grieve  nor  dampe, 
To  trace  a  burning  and  a  shining  lampe  ; 
He  fear*d  no  wrath  of  kings,  and  when  t'  obey 
He  thought  unlawfully  he  ne're  ceas'd  to  pray. 
He  prayd  to  God,  arid  that  his  prayers  might  bring 
Their  businesse  hmne,  he  prayd  unto  the  King, 
He  for  him  prayd,  and  to  him,  and  when  he 
Found  no  perswaslbns  of  the  tongue,  or  knee. 
Could  make  him  know  his  good,  or  have  the  art 
To  breake  his  temper,  it  did  breake  his  heart. 
That  heart  was  broke,  which  on  the  wings  did  ride 
Of  zeale  triumphant,  and  contrould  the  pride 
Of  cloven  mitres,  and  did  overcome 
Th'  aspiring  relicks  of  insulting  Home. 
That  heart  was  broke,  whose  conquering  hand  did  weld 
A  flaming  sword,  and  ever  cleard  the  feild. 
Which  having  done,  he  there  would  softly  drop 
The  seeds  of  grace  to  yeild  a  heav'nly  crop, 
Happy  in  all,  had  be  but  livd  to  mowe 
The  n-uit  of  what  he  with  such  care  did  sowe. 

You  (honoured  worthies)  whom  your  state  preferres 
To  be  her  great  and  high  Commissioners, 
Whiles  now  each  word  you  speake  his  elegies, 
Whiles,  from  the  soule  of  love,  your  pretious  eyes 
Rayne  downe  religious  pearles,  a  second  care 
From  griefes  excesse  doth  warne  you  to  forbeare. 
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The  weary  pilots  hawi      tott,  alaS, 
A  known  and  able  Bteer^-^an,  will  not  passe 
Thdr  houres  in  mourninA-bat  will  lebour  more 
To  bring  their  bnrke  to  the  desired  shoref 
Nor  will  tliev  trust  encli  flnHrin^  wiiid,  or  stand 
The  more  secure,  because  the;  see  the  landt 
Bat  ply  the  helms  more  close,  itbeiag  knowa 
So  great  a  steeres-man  is  so  lately  gone ; 
He  now  nor  rocks,  nor  tempests,  feares,  but  blest, 
Injoyes  the  haven  of  etemall  rest. 
And  as  a  star  may  serre  to  all,  who  doe 
Id  such  a  Tessell.  ploiwh  the  seas,  as  you. 

And  if  saints  know  them,  and  sood  workes  may  rise 
So  high  and  happy,  as  to  toud  the  skies, 
lis  now  buHnesse  to  advance  your  praise. 
His  heart  hang  round  with  joyes,  his  be»d  with  tayes. 


^^ 
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